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BOOK    I. 

CHAPTEß  I. 

SoME  ten  years  before  the  revolt  of  our  American 
colonies,  there  was  siluate  in  one  of  our  midland  coun- 
ties,  on  the  borders  of  an  extensive  forest,  an  ancient 
hall  that  belonged  to  the  Herberts,  but  which,  though 
ever  well  preserred,  had  not  until  that  period  been 
visited  by  any  member  of  the  family,  since  the  exile  of 
the  Stuarts.  It  was  an  edifice  of  considerable  size, 
bullt  of  grey  stone,  much  covered  with  ivy,  and  placed 
npon  the  last  gentle  elevation  of  a  long  ridge  of  hills, 
in  the  centre  of  a  crescent  of  woods,  that  far  overtopped 
its  Clusters  of  tall  chimneys  and  turreted  gables.  AI' 
though  the  principal  Chambers  were  on  the  first  störy, 
you  cöuld  nevertheless  step  forth  from  their  Windows 
on  a  broad  terrace,  whence  you  descended  into  the 
gardens  by  a  double  flight  of  stone  steps,  exactly  in 
Üie  iniddle  of  its  length.  These  gardens  were  of  some 
extent,  and  fiUed  with  evergreen  shrubberies  of  re- 
markable  overgrowth,  while  occasionally  turfy  vistas, 
cat  in  the  distant  woods,  came  sloping  down  to  the 
Venelia,  L  1 
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Bonüh,  as  if  they  opened  to  receive  the  sonbeam  ttat 
greeted  the  genial  aspect  of  the  mansiop.  The  ground- 
floor  was  principally  occupie^^  br  the  hall  itself ,   which 

'was  of  great  dimensioaMV^huwg  round  with  many  a  fa- 
mily  Portrait  acd/riL'al  picture,  ftimished  with  long 
oakejD  seats  cbyQred  with  scarlet  cnshions,  and  or- 
£a|iteutei^.  with  a  parti-coloured  floor  of  altemate  dia- 
n£önds  of  black  and  white  marble.  From  the.  centre  of 
the  roof  of  the  mansion,  which  was  always  covered 
with  pigeons,  rose  the  clock-tower  of  the  chapel,  sur- 
mounted  by  a  vane;  and  before  the  mansion  itself  was 
a  large  plot  of  grass,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  sur- 
rounded  by  a  hedge  of  honeysuckle. 

This  plot  of  grass  was  separated  from  an  extensive 
park,  that  opened  in  front  of  the  hall,  by  tall  iron 
gates,  on  each  of  the  pillars  of  which  was  a  lion  rampant 
Supporting  the  escutcheon  of  the  family.  The  deer 
wandered  in  this  «enclosed  and  well-wooded  demesne, 
and  about  a  mile  from  the  mansion,  in  a  direct  line 
with  the  iron  gates,  was  an  old-fashioned  lodge,  which 
marked  the  limit  of  the  park,  and  from  which  you 
emerged  into  a  fine  avenue  of  limes  bonnded  on  both 
sides  by  fields.  At  the  termination  of  this  avenue  was 
a  streng  but  simple  gate,  and  a  woodman's  cottage; 
and  then  spread  before  you  a  vast  laqdscape  of  open, 
wild  lands,  which  seemed  on  one  side  interminable, 
while  on  the  other  the  eye  rested  on  the  dark  heights 
of  the  neighbouring  fpresi 

This  picturesque  and  secluded  abode  was  the  re- 

-sidence  of  Lady  Aimabel  Herbert  and  her  daughter, 
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the  yonng  and  beantiM  Venetia,  a  diild,  at  the  time 
when  our  history  commences,  of  tender  age.  Xt  was 
nearly  seven  years  since  Lady  Annabel  and  her  Infant 
danghter  had  songbt  the  retired  shades  of  Cherbuiy, 
wbich  ihey  had  never  since  quitted.  They  lived  alone 
and  for  each  other;  the  mother  edncated  her  child,  and 
the  child  interested  her  mother  by  her  affectionate  dis- 
Position,  the  development  of  a  mind  of  no  ordinary 
promise,  and  a  sort  of  captivating  grace  and  charming 
play^lness  of  tempery  which  were  extremely  delightful. 
Lady  Annabel  was  still  yoting  and  very  lovely.  That 
she  was  wealthy  her  establishment  clearly  denoted,  and 
she  was  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  hanghtiest  hooses  in 
tbe  kingdom.  It  was  stränge  then  that,  with  all  the 
briUiant  accidents  of  birth,  and  beauty,  and  fortune, 
she  should  still,  as  it  were  in  the  moming  of  her  lifo, 
bave  withdrawn  to  this  secluded  mansion,  in  a  county 
where  she  was  personally  unknown,  distant  from  the 
metropolis,  estranged  from  all  her  own  relatives  and 
connexions,  and  without  the  resource  of  even  a  single 
neighbour,  for  the  only  place  of  importance  in  her 
vicinity  was  nninhabited.  The  general  Impression  of 
the  viÜagers  was  that  Lady  Annabel  was  a  widow;  and 
yet  there  were  some  speculators  who  wonld  shrewdly 
remark,  that  her  ladyship  had  never  wom  weeds,  al- 
thongh  her  hnsband  could  not  have  been  long  dead 
when  she  first  arrived  at  Cherbury.  On  the  whole, 
however,  these  good  people  were  not  very  inquisitive; 
and  it  was  fortanate  for  them;  for  there  was  little 
Chance  and  slight  means  of  gratifying  their  curiosity. 

1* 
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The  vrhole  of  the  establisbinent  had  been  fonned  at 
Cherbury,  with  the  exception  of  her  ladyship^s  waiting- 
woman,  Mistress  Pauncefort,  and  she  was  by  far  too 
great  a  personage  to  condescend  to  reply  to  any  qaestion 
which  was  not  made  to  her  by  Lady  Annabel  herseif. 

The  bcauty  of  the  young  Venetia  was  not  the  here- 
ditary  gift  of  her  bcautiful  mother.  It  was  not  from 
Lady  Annabel  that  Venetia  Herbert  had  derived  those 
seraphic  locks  that  feil  over  her  Shoulders  and  down 
her  neck  in  golden  streams,  nor  that  clear  grey  eye, 
even  whose  childish  glance  might  perplex  the  gaze  of 
manhood,  nor  that  little  aquiline  nose,  that  gave  a 
haughty  expression  to  a  countenance  that  had  never 
yet  dreamed  of.pride,  nor  that  radiant  complexion,  that 
dazzled  with  its  brilliancy,  like  some  winged  minister 
of  Eaffael  or  Corregio.  The  peasants  that  passed  the 
lady  and  her  daughter  in  their  walks,  and  who  blessed 
her  as  thoy  passed,  for  all  her  grace  and  goodness, 
often  marvelled  why  so  fair  a  mother  and  so  fair  a 
child  should  be  so  dissimilar,  that  one  indeed  might 
be  compared  to  a  starry  night,  and  the  other  to  a 
Bunny  day. 
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It  was  a  bright  and  soft  spring  moming:  the  dewy 
vistas  of  Cherbnry  sparkled  in  the  sun,  the  cooing  of 
the  pigeons  sounded  around,  the  peacocks  strutted 
about  the  terrace  and  spread  their  tails  with  infinite  en- 
joyment  and  conscious  pride,  and  Lady  Annabel  came 
forth  with  her  Kttle  daughter,  to  breathe  the  renovating 
odonrs  of  the  season.  The  air  was  scented  with  the 
violet,  tufts  of  daffodils  were  scattered  all  about,  and 
though  the  snowdrop  had  vanished,  and  the  primKoses 
were  fast  disappearing,  their  wild  and  shaggy  leaves 
still  looked  picturesque  and  glad. 

"Mamma,"  said  the  little  Venetia,  "is  this  spring?" 

"This  is  spring,  my  child,"  replied  Lady  Annabel, 
"beautifiil  spring!  The  year  is  young  and  happy,  like 
my  little  girl." 

"If  Venetia  he  like  the  spring,  mamma  is  like  the 
Sommer!"  replied  the  child;  and  the  mother  smiled. 
"And  is  not  the  smnmer  young  and  happy?"  resumed 
Venetia. 

"It  is  not  quite  so  young  as  the  spring,"  said  Lady 
Annabel,  looking  down  with  fondness  on  her  little 
companion,  "and,  I  fear,  not  qüite  so  happy." 

"But  it  is  as  beautiful,"  said  Venetia. 

"It  is  not  beauty  that  makes  us  happy,"  said  Lady 
Annabel;  "to  be  happy,  my  love,  we  must  be  good.'' 

"Am  I  good?"  said  Venetia. 
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"Veiy  good,"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

^'I  am  very  happy,"  said  Venetia;  "I  wonder 
whether,  if  I  be  alwayB  good,  I  shall  always  be 
bappy?" 

"You  cannot  be  happy  without  bdng  good,  my 
love;  but  happiness  depends  upon  tbe  will  of  öod.  If 
you  be  good  he  will  guard  over  you." 

"What  can  make  me  unbappy,  mamma?"  inquired 
Venetia. 

"An  evil  consdence,  my  love." 

"Consciencel"  said  Venetia-,  "what  is  conscience?" 

"You  are  not  yet  quite  old  enough  to  understand," 
said  Lady  Annabel,  "but  some  day  I  will  teach  you. 
Mamma  is  now  going  to  take  a  long  walk,  and  Venetia 
shall  walk  with  her." 

So  saying,  the  Lady  Annabel  summoned  Mistress 
Pauncefort,  a  gentlewoman  of  not  more  discreet  years 
than  might  have  been  expected  in  the  attendant  of  so 
young  a  mistress;  but  one  well  qualified  for  her  office, 
very  zealous  and  devoted,  somewhat  consequential,  füll 
of  energy  and  decision,  capable  of  directing,  fond  of 
giving  advice,  and  habituated  to  command.  The  Lady 
Annabel,  leading  her  daughter,  and  accompanied  by 
her  faithM  blood-hound,  Marmion,  ascended  one  of 
those  sloping  vistas  that  we  have  noticed,  Mistress 
Pauncefort  following  them  about  a  pace  behind,  and 
after  her  a  groom,  at  a  very  respect^  distance,  leading 
Miss  Herbert^s  donkey. 

They  soon  entered  a  winding  path  through  the 
wood  which  was  the   background   of  their   dwelling. 
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Lady  Annabel  was  silent,  slhA  lost  in  her  refiections; 
Yenetia  placked  the  beautiM  wild  hjacinths  tkat  then 
abounded  in  *the  wood  in  s]ich  profosion,  that  their  beds 
spread  like  patcbes  of  blue  enamel,  and  gaye  them  to 
Mistress  Pauncefort,  who,  as  the  coUection  increased, 
handed  them  over  to  the  groom ;  who,  in  turn,  deposited 
them  in  the  wieker  seat  prepared  for  his  young  mistress. 
The  bright  sun  bursting  through  the  tender  foliage  of 
the  clear  and  genial  air,  the  singing  of  the  birds,  and 
the  wild  and  jojous  exelamations  of  Yenetia,  as  she 
gathered  her  flowers,  made  it  a  cheerfol  party,  notwith- 
standing  the  silence  of  its  mistress. 

When  they  emerged  from  the  wood,  they  fotmd 
themselyes  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  a  small  down,  over 
which  Yenetia  ran,  exulting  in  the  healthy  breeze 
which,  at  this  exposed  height,  was  streng  and  fresh. 
Ab  they  advanced  to  the  opposite  deelivity  to  that  which 
they  had  ascended,  a  wide  and  peculiar  landscape 
opened  before  them.  The  extreme  distance  was  fonned 
by  an  TmduUtmg  ridge  of  lofty  anä  savage  hills ;  nearer 
than  these  were  gentler  elevations,  partially  wooded; 
and  at  their  base  was  a  rieh  Valley,  its  green  meads 
fed  by  a  clear  and  rapid  stream,  which  glittered  in  the 
sun  as  it  coursed  on,  losing  itself  at  length  in  a  wild 
and  sedgy  lake  that  formed  the  furthest  limit  of  a 
widely-spreading  park.  In  the  centre  of  this  park,  and 
not  veiy  remote  from  the  banks  of  the  rivulet,  was  an 
ancient  gothic  biulding,  that  had  once  been  an  abbey 
of  great  repute  and  wealth,  and  had  not  much  suffered 
in  its  extemal  chairacter,  by  having  serred  for  nearly 


two  Centimes  and  a  half  as  the  principal  dwelling  of 
an  old  baronial  family. 

Descending  the  downy  hill,  that  here  and  there  was 
studded  with  fine  old  trees,  enriching  by  theh-  presence 
the  viow  from  the  abbey,  Lady  Annabel  and  her  party 
entercd  the  meads,  and,  ekirting  the  lake,  approachcd 
the  venerable  walls  without  crossing  the  stream. 

It  was  difficult  to  conceive  a  scene  more  silent  and 
more  desolate.  There  was  no  sign  of  life,  and  not  a 
sound  save  the  occasional  cawing  of  a  rook.  Advancing 
towards  the  abbey,  they  passed  a  pile  of  buildings  that, 
in  the  summer,  might  be  screened  &om  sight  by  the 
foliage  of  a  group  of  elms,  too  scanty  at  present  to  veil 
their  desolation.  Wide  gaps  in  the.  roof  proved  that 
the  yast  and  dreary  stables  were  no  longer  used;  there 
were  empty  granaries,  whose  doors  had  fallen  from 
their  hingos;  the  gate  of  the  court-yard  was  prostrate  on' 
the  giound;  and  the  silent  clock  that  once  adomed  the 
cupola  over  the  noble  entrance  arch,  had  long  lost  its 
index.  Even  the  litter  of  the  yard  appeared  dusty 
and  grey  with  age.  You  feit  sure  no  human  foot  could 
have  disturbed  it  for  years.  At  the  back  of  theso 
buildings  were  nailed  the  trophies  of  the  game-keeper: 
hundreds  of  wild  cats,  dried  to  blackness,  stretched 
their  downward  heads  and  legs  from  the  mouldering 
wall*,  hawks,  magpies,  and  jays  hung  in  tattered  rem- 
nants;  but  all  grey,  and  even  green,  with  age;  and  the 
heads  of  birds  in  plenteous  rows ,  nailed  beak  upward, 
and  so  dried  and  shrivelled  by  the  suns  and  winds  and 
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frosts  of  many  seasons,  that  their  distinctive  charaeters 
were  lost 

"Do  you  know,  my  good  Pauncefort,"  said  Lady 
Annabel,  "that  I  have  an  odd  fancy  to-day  to  force  an 
entrance  into  the  old  abbey.  It  is  stränge,  fond  as  I 
am  of  this  walk,  that  we  have  never  yet  entered  it. 
Do  you  recollect  our  last  vain  efforts?  ShaH  we  be 
more  fortunate  this  time,  think  you?" 

Mistress  Pauncefort  smiled  and  smirked,  and,  ad- 
vancing  to  the  old  gloomy  porch,  gave  a  very  deter- 
mined  ring  at  the  bell.  Its  sound  might  be  heard 
echoing  through  the  old  cloisters,  -but  a  considerable 
time  elapsed  without  any  other  efFect  being  produced. 
Perhaps  Lady  Annabel  would  have  now  given  up  the 
attempt,  but  the  little'.Venetia  expressed  so  much  regret 
at  the  disappointment,  that  her,  mother  directed  the 
groom  to  reconnoitre  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  see  if 
it  were  possible  to  discover  any  person  connected  with 
the  mansion. 

"I  doubt  our  luck,  my  lady,"  said  Mistress  Paunce- 
fort, "for  they  do  say  that  the  abbey  is  quite  unin- 
habited." 

"'Tis  a  pity,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "for,  with  all 
its  desolation,  there  is  something  about  this  spot  which 
ever  greatly  interests  me.** 

"Mamma,  why  does  no  one  live  here?"  said 
Venetia. 

"The  master  of  the  abbey  lives  abroad,  my  child." 

"Why  does  he,  manm\a?" 
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"Never  ask  questions,  Miss  Venetia,"  said  Mistress 
Pauncefort,  in  a  hushed  and  solemn  tone*,  *4t  is  not 
pretty."    Lady  Annabel  had  moved  away. 

The  groom  returned,  and  Said  he  had  met  a  very 
old  man^  picking  water-cresses,  and  l^e  was  the  only 
person  who  lived  in  the  abbey,  except  his  wife,  and 
she  was  bed-ridden.  The  old  man  had  promised  to 
adrait  them  when  he  had  completed  his  task,  but  not 
before,  and  the  groom  feared  it  would  be  some  time 
before  he  arrived. 

"Come  Pauncefort,  rest  yourself  on  this  bench," 
said  Lady  Annabel/ seating  herseif  in  the  porch;  *'and 
Venetia,  my  child,  come  hither  to  me," 

^^  Mamma /^  said  Yenetia,  ^^what  is  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  to  whom  this  abbey  belongs?^* 

"Lord  Cadurcis,  love." 

"I  should  like  to  know  why  Lord  Oadurcis  lives 
abroad,"  said  Venetia,  musingly, 

"There  are  many  reasons  why  persons  may  choose 
to  quit  their  native  country,  and  dwell  in  another,  my 
love,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  very  quietly;  "some  change 
the  climate  for  their  health/^ 

"Did  Lord  Cadurcis,  mamma?"  asked  Venetia. 

"I  do  not  know  Lord  Cadurcis,  dear,  or  anything 
of  him,  except  that  he  is  a  very  old  man,  and  has  no 
family." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  sound  of  bars  and 
bolts  withdrawn,  and  the  falling  of  a  chain,  and  at 
length  the  massy  door  slowly  opened,  and  the  old  man 
appeared  and  beckoned  to  them  to  enter. 
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"'Tis  eight  years,  come  Martinmas,  since  I  opened 
this  door,''  said  the  old  man,  "and  it  sticks  a  bit  You 
muBt  walk  about  by  yourselves,  for  I  have  no  breath, 
and  mjr  mistress  is  bed-ridden.  There,  straight  down 
the  doiflter,  youcan't  miss  yonr  way;  there  is  not  mach 
to  see." 

The  interior  of  the  abbey  fonned  a  qnadrangle, 
snrrounded  by  the  cloisters,  and  in  this  inner  conrt  was 
a  cnrions  fountain,  carved  with  exquisite  skilLby  some 
gothic  artist  in  one  of  those  capricious  moods  of  spoi^ 
tive  invention,  that  produced  those  grotesque  medleys 
for  which  the  feudal  scidptor  was  celebrated.  Not  a 
sound  was  heard  except  the  fall  of  the  fountain  and 
the  light  echoes  that  its  voice  called  up. 

The  staircase  led  Lady  Annabel  and  her  party 
through  several  small  rooms,  scantily  gamished  with 
very  andent  fumiture,  in  some  of  which  were  portraits 
of  the  family,  until  they  at  length  entered  a  noble 
saloon,  once  the  refectory  of  the  abbey,  and  not  defi- 
dent  in  splendour,  though  sadly  soiled  and  worm-eaten. 
It  was  hung  with  tapestry  representing  the  Cartoons  of 
Baffael,  and  their  stiU  vivid  colours  contrasted  with  the 
faded  hangings  and  the  dingy  damask  of  the  chairs 
and  sofas.  A  mass  of  Cromwellian  armour  was  huddled 
together  in  a  comer  of  a  long  monkish  gallery,  with  a 
Standard,  encrusted  with  dust,  and  a  couple  of  old 
droms,  one  broken.  From  one  of  the  Windows  they 
had  a  good  view  of  the  old  walled  garden,  which  did 
not  tempt  them  to  enter  it;  it  was'a  wilderness,  the 
walks  no  longer  distinguishable  from  the  rank  vegeta-  ^ 
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tion  of  the  once  cultivated  lawns-,  the  terraces  choked 
up  with  the  unchecked  shrubberies;  and  here  and  there 
a  leaden  statue,  a  goddess  or  a  satjr,  prostrate ,  and 
covered  with  moss  and  liehen. 

^^It  makes  me  melancholy/^  said  Lady  Annabel; 
"let  US  retum." 

^^ Mamma,"  said  Venetia,  ^*are  there  any  ghosts  in 
this  abbey?" 

"You  may  well  ask  me,  love,"  replied  Lady  An- 
nabel; "it  seems  a  spell-bound  place.  But,  Venetia, 
I  have  often  told  you  there  are  no  such  things  as 
ghosts." 

^^Is  it  naughty  to  believe  in  ghosts,  mamma,  for  I 
cannot  help  bolieving  in  them?" 

"When  you  are  older,  and  have  more  knowledge, 
you  will  not  believe  in  them,  Venetia,"  replied  Lady 
Annabel. 

Our  friends  left  Gadurcis  abbey.  Yenetia  mounted 
her  donkey,  her  mother  walked  by  her  side;  the  sun 
was  beginning  to  decline  whon  they  again  reached 
Cherbury,  and  the  air  was  brisk.  Lady  Annabel  was 
glad  to  find  hersolf  by  her  fireside  in  her  little  terrace- 
room,  and  Yenetia  fetching  her  book,  read  to  her 
mother  until  their  dinner  hour. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Two  serene  and  inivocent  years  had  glided  away 
at  Cherbury  since  this  morning  ramble  to  Cadurcis 
abbey,  and  Venetia  had  grown  in  loveliness,  in  good- 
ness,  and  intelligence.  Her  lively  and  somewhat  pre- 
cocions  mind  had  become  greatly  developed;  and, 
though  she  was  only  nine  years  of  age,  it  scarcely 
needed  the  affection  of  a  mother  to  find  in  her  an 
interesting  and  engaging  companion.  Although  femi- 
nine education  was  little  regarded  in  ihose  days,  that 
.  of  Lady  Annabel  had  been  an  exception  to  the  general 
practice  of  society.  She  had  been  brought  up  with  th© 
consciousness  of  other  objects  of  female  attainment  and 
accomplishment  than  embroidery,  "the  complete  art  of 
making  pastry,"  and  reading  "The  Whole  Duty  of 
Man."  She  had  profited,  when  a  child,  by  the  guidance 
of  her  brother's  tutor,  who  had  bestowed  no  unfruitful 
pains  upon  no  ordinary  capacity.  She  was  a  good 
lingnist,  a  fine  musician,  was  well  read  in  our  eider 
poets  and  their  Italian  Originals,  was  no  unskilful  artist, 
and  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  botany  when 
wandering,  as  a  girl,  in  her  native  woods.  Since  her 
retirement  to  Cherbury,  reading  had  been  her  chief 
resource.  The  hall  contained  a  library  whose  shelves, 
indeed,  were  more  füll  than  choice;  but,  amid  folios  of 
theological  controversy  and  civil  law,  there  might  be 
found  the  first  editions  of  most  of  the  celebrated  writers 
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of  the  reign  of  Anne,  wbicli  the  contemporaiy  proprietor 
of  Oherbuiy,  a  man  of  wit  and  fashion  in  bis  day,  had 
duly  collected  in  bis  jearly  visits  to  tbe  metropolis, 
and  finally  depo«ited  in  tbe  family  book-room. 

Tbe  education  of  ber  daugbter  was  not  ovlj  tbe 
principal  duty  of  Lady  Annabel,  but  ber  cbief  deligbt 
To  cultivate  tbe  nascent  intelligence  of  a  cbild,  in  tbose 
days,  was  not  tbe  mere  piece  of  scientific  mecbanism 
ibat  tbe  admirable  labours  of  so  many  ingenious  writers 
bave  since  permitted  it  comparatively  to  become.  In 
tbose  days  tbere  was  no  Mrs.  Barbauld,  no  Madame  de 
Genlis,  no  Miss  Edgewortb;  no  "Even^igs  at  Home," 
no  "Cbildren's  Friend,"  no  "Parent's  Assistant"  Ve- 
netia  loved  ber  book;  indeed,  sbe  was  never  bappier 
tban  wben  reading;  but  sbe  soon  recoiled  firom  tbe  gilt 
and  Lilliputian  volumes  of  tbe  good  Mr.  Newbury,  and 
ber  mind  required  some  more  substantial  excitement 
tban  "Tom  Tbumb,"  or  even  "Goody  Two-Sboes." 
"Tbe  Seven  Cbampions"  was  a  great  resource  and  a 
great  favourite;  but  it  required  all  tbe  yigilance  of  a 
motber  to  eradicate  tbe  false  impressions  wbicb-sucb 
studies  were  continually  making  on  so  tender  a  Student; 
and  to  disencbant,  by  rational  discussion,  tbe  fascinated 
Imagination  of  ber  cbild.  Lady  Annabel  endeavoured 
to  find  some  Substitute  in  tbe  essays  of  Addison  and 
Steele;  but  tbey  required  more  knowledge  of  tbe  ev^y- 
day  World  for  tbeir  enjoyment  tban  an  infant,  bred  in 
sucb  seclusion,  could  at  present  afford;  and  at  last 
Venetia  lost  berself  in  tbe  wildering  pages  of  Clelia 
and  tbe  Arcadia,  wbicb  sbe  pored  over  with  a  rapt  and 
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ecstatic  spirit,  that  would  aot  comprehend  the  waming 
scepticism  of  her  parent.  Let  us  picture  to  ourselves 
the  high-bred  Lady  Annabel  in  the  terrace-room  of  her 
ancient  hall,  wotking  at  her  tapestry,  and,  seated  at 
her  feet,  her  little  daughter  Venetia,  reading  aloud  the 
Areadia!  The  peacocks  have  jumped  up  on  the  window- 
flill,  to  look  aj;  their  friends,  who  love  to  feed  them, 
and  hy  their  pecking  have  aroused  the  bloodhound 
cronching  at  Lady  Annabel's  feet  And  Venetia  looks 
up  firom  her  folio  with  a  flushed  and  smiling  face  to 
catch  the  sympathy  of  her  mother,  who  rewards  her 
daughter^s  study  with  a  kiss.  Ah!  there  are  no  such 
mothers  and  no  such  daughters  now! 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  life  and  studies  of 
Venetia  tended  rather  dangerously,  in  spite  of  all  tiie 
care  of  her  mother,  to  the  development  of  her  Imagi- 
nation, in  case  indeed  she  possessed  that  terrible  and 
fatal  gift.  She  passed  her  days  in  unbroken  solitude, 
or  broken  only  by  affections  which  sbftened  her  heart, 
and  in  a  scene  which  itself  might  well  promote  any 
predisposition  of  the  kind;  beautiful  and  picturesque 
objects  snrrounded  her  on  all  sides;  she  wandered,  as  it 
were,  in  an  enchanted  wildemess,  and  watched  the 
deer  reposing  under  the  green  shadow  of  stately  trees; 
the  old  hall  itself  was  calculated  to  excite  mysterious 
curiosity;  one  wing  was  uninhabited  and  shut  up;  each 
moming  and  evening  she  repaired  with  her  mother  and 
the  household  through  long  galleries  to  the  chapel, 
where  she  knelt  to  her  devotions,  illumined  by  a  window 
blazoned  with  the  arms   of  that  illustrious  family  of 
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which  she  was  a  member,  and  of  which  she  knew 
nothing.  She  bad  an  indefinite  and  painfiil  conscious- 
ness  that  she  had  been  early  checked  in  the  natural 
inquiries  which  occur  to  every  child;  she  had  insen- 
sibly  been  trained  to  speak  only  of  what  she  saw;  and 
when  she  listened,  at  night,  to  the  long  ivy  rustling 
about  the  Windows,  and  the  wild  owls  hooting  about 
the  mansion,  with  their  pining,  melancholy  voices,  she 
might  have  been  excused  for  believing  in  those  spirits, 
which  her  mother  warned  her  to  discredit;  or  she  forgot 
these  mournful  impressions  in  dreams,  caught  from  her 
romantic  volumes,  of  bright  knights  and  beautiful 
damsels. 

Only  one  event  of  importance  had  occurred  at 
Cherbury  during  these  two  years,  if  indeed  that  De  not 
too  strbng  a  phrase  to  use  in  reference  to  an  occurrence 
which  occasioned  so  slight  and  passing  an  interest. 
Lord  Cadurcis  had  died.  Ile  had  left  bis  considerable 
property  to  hiß  natural  children,  but  the  abbey  had 
descended  with  the  title  to  a  very  distant  relative.  The 
circle  at  Cherbury  had  heard,  and  that  was  all,  that 
the  new  lord  was  a  minor,  a  little  boy,  indeed  very 
little  older  than  Venetia  herseif;  but  this  information 
produced  no  Impression,  The  abbey  was  still  deserted 
and  desolate  as  ever. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

•  Etert  Sunday  afternoon,  the  rector  of  aneigh- 
b^itiring  tbough  still  somewhat  distant  parish,  of  which 
the  rieh  living  was  in  the  gifl  of  the  Herberts,  came  to 
püfonn  divine  service  at  Cherbury.  It  was  a  subject 
ii#de«p  regret  to  Lady  Annabel  that  herseif  and  her 
teoUy  were  debarred  from  the  advantage  of  more  fre- 
aneitt  and  convenient  spiritaal  consolation;  but,  at  this 
CTM^  the  parochial  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England 
l9«9<ttot  so  strict  as  it  fortunately  is  at  present  Cher- 
^tuf^  thongh  a  vicaräge,  possessed  neither  parish  church, 
wt9i^i^  residencQ  for  the  clergyman;  nor  was  there 
iitiloftd  a  yillage.  The.  peasants  on  the  estate,  or  la- 
Mmers  as  they  are  now  styled,  a  term  whose  intro- 
A^etiMi  into  onr  roral  world  is  mach  to  be  lamented, 
Vf9jsä{  in  the  respective  farm-houses  on  the  lands  which 
tiiey  cnltiyated.  These  were  scattered  abont  at  con^ 
Üimfcle  distances,  and  many  of  their  inmates  found  it 
..convenient  to  attend  the  chnrch  of  the  contigaons 
than  to  repair  to  the  hall  chapel,  where  the 
[lold  and  the  dwellers  in  the  few  cottages  scattered 
the  park  and  woods  always  assembled.  The 
ttMäff^  Annabel,  whose  lot  it  had  hien  in  lifa  to  find 
kif^  best  consolation  in  religion,  and  who  was  inflaenced 
hj  «0t  only  a  sincere  bnt  even  a  severe  piety,  had  no 
ciSbaat  alternative,  therefore,  but  engaging  a  chaplain; 
Wli*1iiis,  after  mnch  consideration,  she  had  resolved 
V0netia.  L  2 
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not  to  do.  She  was  indeed  her  own  chaplain,  herseif 
porforming  each  day  such  parts  of  our  moming  and 
evcning  Service  whose  celebration  becomes  a  laie,  aad- 
reading  portions  from  tho  writings  of  those  eminent 
divines  who,  firom  the  Eestoration  to  ihe  conclu9ion  of 
the  last  reign,  have  so  eminently  distinguished.itiM 
communion  of  our  national  Ghurch.  ',.  ; 

Each  Sunday,  after  tho  Performance  of  divine^MTf 
vice,  ibe  E§v.  Dr.  Masham  dined  with  the  family,|nlld 
he  was  the  only  guest  at  Cherbury  Yenetia  eyecitxsM> 
membered  seeing.  The  Doctor  was  a  regulär  orthodox 
divine  of  the  eighteenth  Century;  with  a  large  oßmh 
flower  wig,  shovelhat,  and  huge  knee-buckles,  ba>oi|r 
covered  by  bis  top-boots;  leamed,  jovial,  humoMWH 
and  somewhat  courtly;  truly  pious,  but  not  enthualaaüoi 
not  forgetful  of  bis  tithes,  but  ^enerous  and  charkoblo 
when  they  were  once  paid;  never  neglecting  the  sidk« 
yet  oecasionally  following  a  fox;  a  fine  schola^V  an 
active  magistrate,  and  a  good  shot;  dreading  the  fopi^ 
and  hating  the  presbyterians.  ,  ... 

The  Doctor  was  attached  to  the  Herbert  familjr.  MI 
merely  because  they  had  given  bim  a  good  living.'  Ho 
had  a  great  reverence  for  an  old  English  race^frMld 
tumed  up  bis  nose  at  the  Walpolian  loanmongon; 
Lady  Annabel,  too,  so  beautiful,  so  dignified,  so  amiiiUfti 
and  highly  bred,  and,  above  all,  so  pious,  had  womlUl 
regard.  He  was  not  a  little  proud,  too,  that  ha  irM 
tue  only  person  in  the  county  who  had  the  honowrW 
her  acquaintance,  and  yet  was  disinterested  enougkito 
regret  that  she  led  so  secluded  a  Hfe,  and  ofton  lamonted 
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tbat  nothing  would  induce  her  to  show  her  elegant  per- 
son  on  a  race-coiirse ,  or  to  attend  an  assize  ball,  an 
assembly  which  was  then  becoming  much  the  fashion. 
The  little  Venetia  was  a  charming  child,  and  the  kind- 
hearted  Doctor,  though  a  bachelor,  loved  children; 

"0!  matre  pulchrÄ,  filia  pulchrior," 

was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Masham^s  apposite  and  fayourite  Quo- 
tation after  bis  weekly  visit  to  Cherbruy. 

Divine  serviee  was  coneluded;  the  Doctor  had 
preached  a  capital  sermon;  for  he  had  been  one  of  the 
shining  lights  of  bis  university  until  bis  rieh  but  isolating 
preferment  had  apparentlj  closed  the  great  career  which 
it  was  once  supposed  awaited  bim.  The  aecustomed 
walk  on  the  terrace  was  completed,  and  dinner  was 
annonnced.  Tbis  meal  was  always  celebrated  at  Cher- 
buiy,  where  new  fashions  stole  down  with  a  lingering 
pace,  in  the  great  ball  itself.  An  ample  table  was 
placed  in  the  centre  on  a  mat  of  rusbes,  sheltered  hy 
a  large  screen  covered  with  bnge  maps  of  the  shire  and 
the  neighbonring  connties.  The  Lady  Annabel  and 
her  good  pastor  seated  tbemselves  at  each  end  of  the 
table,  while  Yenetia,  mounted  on  a  high  chair,  was 
waited  on  by  Mistress  Panncefort,  who  never  con- 
descended  by  any  chance  attention  to  notice  the  pre^ 
senee  of  any  other  individual  but  her  little  charge,  on 
wbose  chair  she  just  leaned  with  an  air  of  condescend- 
itig  devotion.  The  butler  stood  behind  bis  lady,  and 
two  other  servants  watched  the  Doctor;  rural  bodies 
all,  but  decked  on  tbis  day  in  gorgeous  Hvery  coats  of 
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blue  and  silver,  which  had  been  made  onginallj  for 
men  of  veiy  different  size  and  bearing.  Simple  as  was 
the  usual  diet  at  Gherbniy  the  cook  was  permitted  on 
8unda7  füll  play  to  her  art,  which,  in  the  eighteenth 
Century,  indulged  in  the  production  of  dishes  more 
numerous  and  substantial  than  our  refined  tastes  could 
at  present  tolerate.  The  Doctor  appreciated  a  good 
dinner,  and  his  countenance  glistened  with  approbation 
as  he  s«rveyed  the  ample  tureen  of  potage  royal,  with 
a  boned  duck  swimming  in  its  centre.  Before  him  still 
scowled  in  death  the  grim  countenance  of  a  huge  roast 
pike,  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  leg  of  mutton  ä-la- 
daube,  and  on  the  other  by  the  tempting  delicacies  of 
bombarded  yeal.  To  these  succeeded  that  masterpiece 
of  the  culinary  art,  a  grand  battalia  pie,  in  which  the 
bodies  of  chickens,  pigeons,  and  rabbits  were  embalmed 
in  spices,  cocks^  combs,  and  savory  balls,  and  well 
bedewed  with  one  of  those  rieh  sauces  of  claret,  an- 
chovy,  and  sweet  herbs,  in  which  our  great-grand- 
fathers  delighted,  and  which  was  technically  termed  a 
Lear.  But  the  grand  essay  of  skill  was  the  cover  of 
this  pasty,  whereon  the  curious  cook  had  contrived  to 
represent  all  the  once-Hving  forms  that  were  now  en- 
tombed  in  that  gorgeous  sepulchre.  A  Florentine  tonrte, 
or  tansy,  an  old  English  custard,  a  more  refined 
blamango,  and  a  riband  jelly  of  many  colours,  offered 
a  pleasant  relief  after  these  vaster  inventions,  and  the 
repast  closed  with  a  dish  of  oyster  loaves  and  a  pompe- 
tone  of  larks. 

Notwithstanding  the  abstemiousness  of  his  hostess, 
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the  Doctor  was  never  deterred  from  doing  justice  to 
her  liospitalitj.  Few  were  the  dishes  that  ever  escaped 
him.  The  demon  djspepsia  had  not  waved  its  feil 
wings  over  the  eighteenth  Century,  and  wonderfiil  were 
the  feats  then  achieved"  by  a  country '  gentleman  with 
the  united  aid  of  a  'good  digestion  and  a  good  con- 
science. 

The  servants  had  retired,  and  Dr.  Masham  had 
taken  his  last  glass  of  port,  and  then  he  rang  a  bell 
on  the  table,  and  —  I  trust  my  fair  readers  will  not 
be  fiightened  from  proceeding  with  this  history  —  a 
servant  brought  him  his  pipe.  The  pipe  was  well 
stofied,  duly  lighted,  and  duly  puffed;  and  then,  taking 
it  from  his  mouth,  the  Doctor  spoke. 

"And  so,  my  honoured  lady,  you  have  got  a  neigh- 
bour  at  last" 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  Lady  Annabel. 

But  the  Claims  of  the  pipe  prevented  the  good 
Doctor  from  too  quickly  satisfying  her  natural  curiosity, 
Another  puff  or  two,  and  he  then  continued. 

"Yes,"  Said  he,  "the  old  abbey  has  at  last  found 
a  tenant." 

"A  tenant,  Doctor?" 

"Ay!  the  best  tenant  in  the  world  —  its  pro- 
prietor." 

"You  quite  surprise  me.     When  did  this  occur?" 

"They  have  been  there  these  three  days;  I  have 
paid  them  a  visit  Mrs.  Cadurds  has  come  to  live  at 
the  abbey  with  the  litüe  lord." 
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"This  is  indeed  news  to  us,"  said  Lady  Annabol; 
"and  what  kind  of  people  are  they?" 

"Yqu  know,  my  dear  madam/^  said  the  Doctor, 
just  touching  the  ash  of  his  pipe  witli  his  tobacco- 
stopper  of  cbased  silver,  "that  the  present  Lord  is  a 
very  distant  relative  of  the  late  one?" 

Lady  Annabel  bowed  assent. 

"The  late  Lord,"  continued  the  Doctor,  "who  was 
as  Strange  and  wrong-headed  a  man  as  evcr  breathed, 
though  I  trust  he  is  in  the  kingdom  of  heavcn  for  all 
that,  left  all  his  property  to  his  unlawful  children,  with 
the  exception  of  this  estate  entailed  on  the  title,  as  all 
estates  should  be.  ^Tis  a  fine  place,  but  no  great 
rental.  I  donbt  whether  His  more  than  a  clear  twelve 
hundred  a-year." 

"And  Mrs.  Cadurcis?"  inquired  Lady  Annabel. 

"Was  an  heiress,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "and  the 
late  Mr.  Cadurcis  a  spendthrift.  He  was  a  bad  manager, 
and,  worse,  a  bad  husband.  Providence  was  pleased 
to  Summen  him  suddenly  from  this  mortal  scene,  but 
not  before  he  had  dissipated  the  greater  part  of  his 
wife's  means.  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  since  she  was  a  widow, 
has  lived  in  strict  seclusion  with  her  little  boy,  as  you 
may,  my  dear  lady,  with  your  dear  little  girl.  But  I 
am  afraid,"  said  the  Doctor,  shaking  his  head,  "she 
has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  dining  so  well  as  we  have 
to-day.  A  very  limited  inoome,  my  dear  madam;  a 
very  limited  income  indeed.  And  the  guardians,  I  am 
told,  will  only  allow  the  little  lord  a  hundred  a-year; 
but,  on  her  own  income,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  that 
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addition,  she  bas  resolyed  to  live  at  the  abbej;  and  I 
believe' —  I  believe  she  has  it  rent-free;  but  I  don't 
know." 

"Poor  woman!"  said  Lady  Annabel,  and  not  with- 
out  a  sigh.     "I  trust  her  cbild  is  her  consolation.'' 

Yenetia  bad  not  spoken  during  this  conversation, 
btit  she  bad  listened  to  it  very  attentively.  At  length 
she  Said,  ^^ Mamma,  is  not  a  widow  a  wife  tbat  has 
lost  her  bnsband?" 

"You  are  rigbt,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Annabel, 
rather  gravely. 

Venetia  mused  a  moment,  and  tben  replied,  "Pray, 
manmia,  are  yon  a  widow?" 

"My  dear  little  girl,"  said  Dr.  Masbam,  "go  and 
give  tbat  beautiful  peacock  a  pretty  piece  of  cake." 

Lady  Annabel  and  tbe  Doctor  rose  from  tbe  table 
with  Venetia,  and  took  a  turn  in  tbe  park,  wbile  tbe 
Doctor's  borses  were  getting  ready. 

"I  tbink,  my  good  lady,"  said  tbe  Doctor,  "it 
wonld  be  but  an  act  of  Christian  charity  to  call  upon 
Mrs.  Cadurcis," 

"I  was  thinking  tbe  same,"  said  Lady  Annabel; 
"I  am  interested  by  wbat  you  have  told  me  of  her 
history  and  fortunes.  We  have  some  woes  in  common 
—  I  bope  some  joys.  It  seems  tbat  this  case  sbould 
indeed  be  an  exception  to  my  rule." 

"I  would  not  ask  you  to  sacrifice  your  inclinations 
to  the  mere  pleasures  of  tbe  world,"  said  tbe  Doctor: 
**but    duties,    my  dear   lady,    duties;   there  are    such 
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ÜhingB  as  duties  to  our  neighboor;  and  bere  is  a  case 
where,  believe  me,  they  migbt  be  fulfiUed." 

The  -Doctor's  horses  now  appeared.  Botb  master 
and  groom  wore  their  pißtols  in  tböir  hokters.  The 
Doctor  shook  hands  warmly  with  Lady  Annabel,  and 
patted  Venetia  on  her  head,  as  she  ran  up  from  a  little 
distance,  with  an  eager  countenance,  to  receive  her 
accustomed  blessing.  Then  mounting  bis  stout  mare, 
he  once  more  waved  bis  band  with  an  air  of  coarüi- 
nesB  to  bis  bostess,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight,  Lady 
Annabel  and  Venetia  retumed  to  the  terrace-room. 


CHAP.TER  V. 

"And  so  I  would,  my  lady,"  said  Mistress  Paunce- 
fort,  wben  Lady  Annabel  communicated  to  her  faitbful 
attendant,  at  night,  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  Ca- 
durcis  family  at  the  abbey,  and  her  Intention  of  paying 
Mrs.  Cadurcis  a  visit;  "and  so  I  would,  my  lady,"  said 
Mistress  Pauncefort,  "and  it  would  be  but  an  act  of 
Christian  charity  after  all;  as  the  Doctor  says;  *  for 
although  it  is  not  for  me  to  complain  wben  my  betters 
are  satisfied,  and  after  all  I  am  always  content,  if  your 
ladysbip  be;  still  there  is  no  denying  the  fact,  that  tbis 
is  a  terrible  lonesome  life  after  all.  And  I  cannot  belp 
thinking  your  ladysbip  has  not  beei^  looking  i^o  well  of 
late,  and  a  little  society  would  do  your  ladysbip  good; 
and  Miss  Venetia  too,  after  all,  she  wants  a  playfellow; 
I  am  certain  sore  that  I  was  as  tired  of  playing  at  ball 
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with  her  tbis  morning  as  if  I  bad  never  sat  down  in 
my  bom  days;  and  I  dare  say  the  little  lord  will  play 
with  her  all  day  long." 

"If  I  tbougbt  tbat  tbis  visit  wonld  lead  to  wbat  is 
understood  by  tbe  word  society,  my  good  Pauncefort,  I 
oertainly  sbould  refrain  from  paying  it,"  said  Lady 
Annabel,  very  quietly. 

"Obl  Lord,  dear  my  lady,  I  was  not  for  a  moment 
dreaming  of  any  such  tbing,"  repKed  Mistress  Pannce- 
fort;  "society  I  know  as  well  as  any  one,  means  grand 
balls,  Kanelagb,  and  tbe  masquerades.  I  can't  abide 
tbe  tboagbt  of  tbem,  I  do  assure  your  ladysljip;  all  I 
meant  was  tbat  a  quiet  dinner  now  and  tben  witb  a 
few  Mends,  a  dance  perbaps  in  tbe  evening,  or  a  band 
of  whisk,  or  a  game  of  romps  at  Cbristmas,  wben  tbe 
abbey  will  of  course  be  qnite  fall,  a  — " 

"I  believe  tbere  is  as  little  cbance  of  tbe  abbey 
being  foll  at  Cbristmas,  or  any  otber  time,  as  tbere  is 
of  Cberbnry,"  said  Lady  Annabel.  "Mrs.  Cadurcis  is 
a  widow,  witb  a  very  elender  fortune.  Her  son  will 
not  enjoy  bis  estate  tintil  be  is  of  age,  and  its  rental 
is  small.  I  am  led  to  believe  tbat  tbey  will  live  quite 
as  qnietly  as  onrselves;  and  wben  I  spoke  of  Christian 
charity,  I  was  tbinking  only  of  kindness  towards  tbem, 
and  not  of  amusement  for  ourselves." 

"Well,  my  lady,  yonr  la'sbip  knows  best,"  replied 
Mistress  Pauncefort,  evidently  very  disappointed;  for 
ehe  bad  indulged  in  momentary  visions  of  noble  visitors 
and  noble  valets;  "I  am  always  content,  you  know, 
wben  yonr  la'sbip  is;  but,  I  must  say,  I  tbink  it  is  very 
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odd  for  ^  lord  to  be  so  poor.  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing.  I  think  they  will  tum  out  richer  than  you  have 
an  idea,  my  lady.  Your  la'ship  knows  'tis  quite  a 
saying,  *As  rieh  as  a  lord.'" 

Lady  Annabel  smiled,  but- did  not  reply. 

The  next  moming  the  fawn-coloured  chariot,  whicb 
had  rarely  been  used  since  Lady  Annabers  arrival  at 
Cherbury,  and  four  black  longtailed  coach-horses,  that 
from  absolute  necessity  had  been  degraded,  in  the  inter- 
val,  to  the  service  of  the  cart  and  the  plough,  made 
their  appearance,  after  much  bustle  and  efPort,  before 
the  hall-door.  Although  a  morning's  stroll  from  Cher- 
bury through  the  woods,  Cadurcis  was  distant  nearly 
ten  miles  by  the  road,  and  that  road  was  in  great  part 
impassable,  save  in  favourable  seasons.  This  visit, 
therefore,  was  an  expedition;  and  Lady  Annabel,  fear- 
ing  the  fatigue  for  a  child,  determined  to  leave  Venetia 
at  home,  from  whom  she  had  actually  never  been  se- 
parated  one  hour  in  her  life.  Venetia  could  not  refrain 
from  shedding  a  tear  when  her  mother  embraced  and 
quitted  her,  and  begged,  as  a  last  favour,  that  she 
might  accompany  her  through  the  park  to  the  avenue 
lodge.  So  Pauncefort  and  herseif  entered  the  chariot, 
that  rocked  like  a  ship,  in  spite  of  all  the  skill  of  the 
coachman  and  the  postilion. 

Venetia  walked  home  with  Mistress  Pauncefort,  but 
Lady  AnnabeFs  little  daughter  was  not  in  her  usual 
lively  spirits;  mamy  a  butterfly  glanced  around  without 
attracting  her  pursuit,  and  the  deer  trooped  by  without 
eliciting  a  single  Observation.    At  length  she  said,  in  a 
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▼ery  thoughtful  tone,  "Mistress  Patincefort,  I  sliould 
have  liked  to  have  gone  and  seen  the  little  boy." 

"You  shall  go  and  see  him  another  day,  Miss," 
replied  her  attendant. 

"Mistress  Pauncefort,"  said  Venetia,  "are  you  a 
widow?" 

Mistress  Panncefort  almost  started;  had  the  inquiry 
been  made  by  a  man,  she  would  almost  have  supposed 
he  was  going  to  be  very  rüde.  She  was  indeed  very 
much  surprised. 

"And  pray,  Miss  Venetia,  what  conld  put  it  in 
yonr  head  to  ask  such  an  odd  question?"  exclaimed 
Mistress  Panncefort.  "A  widow!  Miss  Venetia;  I  have 
never  yet  changed  my  name,  and  I  shall  not  in  a  hurry, 
that  I  can  teil  you." 

"Do  widows  change  their  naraes?"  said  Venetia. 

"  All  women  change  their  names  when  they  marry," 
responded  Mistress  Panncefort. 

"Is  mamma  married?"  inquired  Venetia. 

"La!  Miss  Venetia.  Well,  to  be  sure,  you  do  ask 
the  strängest  questions.  Married!  to  be  sure  she  is 
married,"  said  Mistress  Panncefort,  exceedingly  flustered. 

"And  whom  is  she  married  to?"  pursued  the  un- 
wearied  Venetia. 

"Your  papa,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mistress  Panncefort, 
blushing  up  to  her  eyes,  and  looking  very  confused; 
"that  is  to  say,  Miss  Venetia,  you  are  never  to  ask 
questions  about  such  subjects.  Have  not  I  often  told 
you  it  is  not  pretty?" 

"Why  is  it  not  pretty?"  said  Venetia. 
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"Because  it  is  not  proper  "  cudd  Mißtress  Paunce- 
fort;  "because  jour  mamma  does  not  like  70U  to  ask 
such  questions,  and  she  will  be  very  angry  with  me  for 
answering  them,  I  can  teil  you  that." 

"I  teil  you  what,  Mistress  Pauncefort,"  said  Venetia, 
"I  think  mamma  is  a  widow." 

"And  what  then,  Miss  Venetia?  There  is  no  shame 
in  that." 

"Shame!"   exclaimed  Venetia.     "What  is  shame?" 

"Look,  there  is  a  pretty  butterflyl"  exclaimed  Mis- 
tress Pauncefort.  "Did  you  ever  see  such  a  pretty 
butterfly,  Miss?" 

"I  do  not  care  about  butterflies,  to-day,  Mistress 
Pauncefort;  I  like  to  talk  about  widows." 

"Was  there  ever  such  a  child!"  exclaimed  Mistress 
Pauncefort,  with  a  wondering  glance. 

"I  must  have  had  a  papa,"  said  Venetia,  "all  the 
ladies  I  read  about  had  papas,  and  married  husbands. 
Then  whom  did  my  mamma  marry?" 

"Lord!  Miss  Venetia,  you  know  very  well  your 
mamma  always  teils  you  that  all  those  books  you  read 
are  a  pack  of  stories,"  observed  Mistress  Pauncefort, 
with  an  air  of  triumphant  art 

"There*  never  were  such  persons,  perhaps,"  siud 
Venetia,  "but  it  is  not  true  that  there  never  were  such 
things  as  papas  and  husbands,  for  all  people  have 
papas;  you  must  have  had  a  papa,  Mistress  Paunce- 
fort?" 

"To  be  sure  I  had,"  said  Mistress  Pauncefort,  bri- 
dling  up. 


"And  a  manuna  too?"  said  Venetia. 

"As  honest  a  woman  as  ever  lived,"  said  Mistress 
Panncefort. 

"Then  if  I  have  no  papa,  mamma  must  be  a  wife 
that  nas  lost  her  husband,  and  that,  mamma  told  me  at 
dumer  yesterday,  was  a  widow." 

"Was  the  like  ever  seen!"  exclaimed  Mistress 
Panncefort     "And  what  then,  Miss  Venetia?" 

"It  seems  to  me  so  odd  that  only  two  people  should 
live  here,  and  both  be  widows,"  said  Venetia,  "and 
both  have  a  little  child;  the  only  difference  is,  that  one 
is  a  little  boy,  and  I  am  a  little  girl." 

"VThen  ladies  lose  their  husbands,  they  do  not  like 
to  have  their  names  mentioned/'  said  Mistress  Pannce- 
fort; "and  so  you  must  never  talk  of  your  papa  to  my 
lady,  and  that  is  the  truth." 

"I  will  not  now,"  said  Venetia. 

When  they  returned  home,  Mistress  Panncefort 
brought  her  work,  and  seated  herseif  on  the  terrace, 
that  she  might  not  lose  sight  of  her  charge.  Venetia 
played  abont  for  some  little  time;  she  made  a  Castle 
behind  a  tree,  and  fanded  she  was  a  knight,  and  then 
a  lady,  and  conjured  np  an  ogre  in  the  neighbouring 
shrubbery;  but  these  day-dreams  did  not  amuse  her  as 
mnch  as  nsnal.  She  went  and  fetched  her  book,  bat 
even  "The  Seven  Champions"  could  not  interest  her. 
Her  eye  was  fixed  ypon  the  page,  and  apparently  she 
was  absorbed  in  her  pursnit,  but  her  mind  wandered, 
and  the  page  was  never  tumed.  She  indulged  in  an 
nnconsciouB  reverie;  her  fancy  was  with  her  mother  on 
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her  visit;  the  old  abbey  rose  up  before  her:  ehe  painted 
the  scene  without  an  eflPort:  the  court,  with  the  fountaiu; 
the  grand  room,  with  the  tapestry  hangings;  that  de- 
solate garden,  with  the  fallen  stataes;  and  ihat  long, 
gloomy  gallery.  And  in  all  these  scenes  appeareä  that 
little  boy,  who,  somehow  or  other,  seemed  wonderfolly 
blended  with  her  imaginings.  It  was  a  yety  long  day 
this;  Venetia  dined  alone  with  Mistress  Pauncefort;  the 
time  hung  very'  heavy;  at  length  she  feil  asleep  in 
Mistress  Pauncefort's  läp.  A  sound  roused  her,  —  the 
carriage  had  retumed;  she  ran  to  greet  her  mother, 
but  there  was  no  news;  —  Mrs.  Cadurcis  had  been 
absent;  she  had  gone  to  a  distant  town  to  buy  some 
furniture;  and,  after  all,  Lady  Annabel  had  not  seen 
the  little  boy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  FBW  days  after  the  visit  to  Cadurcis,  when  Lady 
Annabel  was  sitting  alone,  a  post-chaise  drove  up  to  th§ 
hall,  whence  issued  a  short  and  very  stout  woman  with 
a  rubicund  countenance,  and  dressed  in  a  style  which 
remarkably  blended  the  shabby  with  the  tawdry.  She 
was  accompanied  by  a  boy  betwoen  eleven  and  twelve 
years  of  age,  whose  appearance,  however,  very  mach 
contrasted  with  that  of  his  mother,  for  he  was  pale  and 
slender,  with  long  curling  black  hair  and  large  black 
eyes,  which  occasionally,  by  their  transient  flashes, 
agreeably  relieved   a  face   the   general  expression  of 
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which  might  be  esteemed  somewhat  shy  and  suUen. 
The  lady,  of  course,  was  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  who  was  re- 
ceived  by  Lady  Annabel  witb  the  greatest  courtesy. 

"A  teirible  joumey,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cadtircis, 
fanning  herseif  as  she  took  her  seat,  "and  so  very  hotl 
Plantagenet,  my  love,  make  your  bow;  have  not  I 
always  told  you  to  make  a  bow  when  you  enter  a 
room,  especially  where  there  are  strangers?  This  is 
Lady  Annabel  Herbert,  who  was  so  kind  as  to  call 
npon  US.     Make  your  bow  to  Lady  Annabel." 

The  boy  gave  a  sort  of  sulky  nod,  but  Lady  An- 
nabel received  it  so  graciously  and  expressed  herseif  so 
kindly  to  him  that  his  features  relaxed  a  little,  though 
he  was  quite  silent  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  chair, 
the  picture  of  dogged  indifference. 

"Charming  country,  Lady  Annabel,"  said  Mrs.  Ca- 
durcis, "but  worse  roads,  if  possible,  than  we  had  in 
Northumberland,  where,  indeed,  there  were  no  roads  at 
all.  Cherbury  a  delightfdl  place,  very  unlike  the  ab- 
bey,  dreadftdly  lonesome  I  assure  you  I  find  it,  Lady 
Annabel.  Great  change  for  us  from  a  little  town  and 
all  OUT  kind  neighbours.  Very  different  from  Moq)eth-, 
18  it  not,  Plantagenet?" 

"I  hate  Morpetli,"  said  the  boy. 

"Hate  Morpeth!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  "well, 
I  am  sure,  that  is  very  ungrateM,  with  so  many  kind 
friends  as  we  always  found.  Besides,  Plantagenet,  have 
I  not  always  told  you  that  you  are  to  hate  nothing?  It 
is  very  wieked.  The  trouble  it  costs  me,  Lady  Annabel, 
to   educate  this  dear  child!"   eontinued  Mrs.  Cadurcis, 
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tuming  to  Lady  Annabel,  and  speaking  in  a  semi-tone. 
"I  have  done  it  all  myself,  I  assure  you;  and,  when 
he  likes,  he  can  be  as  good  as  any  one.  Can't  yon, 
Plantagenet?" 

Lord  Cadarcis  gctve  a  grim  smile-,  seated  himself  at 
the  very  back  of  the  deep  chair  and  swung  bis  feet, 
which  no  longer  reached  the  gronnd,  to  and  fto. 

"I  am  sure  that  Lord  Cadnrcls  always  behaves  well," 
Said  Lady  Annabel. 

"There,  Plantagenet,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cadarcis, 
"only  listen  to  that.  Hear  what  Lady  Annabel  Her- 
bert says;  she  is  sure  you  always  behave  well.  New 
mind,  never  give  her  ladyship  cause  to  change  her 
opinion." 

Plantagenet  curled  bis  lip,  and  half  tumed  bis  back 
on  bis  companions. 

"I  regretted  so  much  that  I  was  not  at  home  when 
you  did  me  the  honour  to  call,"  resumed  Mrs.  Oadurcis; 
"but  I  had  gone  over  for  the  day  to  Southport,  buying 
fumiture.  What  a  business  it  is  to  buy  fomiture,  Lady 
Annabell"  added  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  with  a  piteous  ex- 
pression. 

"It  is  indeed  very  troublesome,"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

"Ah!  you  have  none  of  these  cares,"  continued  Mrs. 
Cadurcis,  surveying  the  pretty  apartment.  "What  a 
difference  between  Cherbury  and  the  abbeyl  I  suppose 
you  have  never  been  there?" 

"Indeed,  it  is  one  of  my  favourite  walks,"  answered 
Lady  Annabel;  "and,  some  two  years  ago,  I  even  took 
the  liberty  of  Walking  through  the  house." 


"Was  tbere  ever  such  a  place!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Cadurcis.  "I  assure  you  mj  poor  head  tums,  whenever 
I  try  to  find  my  way  about  it  But  the  trustees  offered 
it  US,  and  I  tliought  it  my  duty  to  my  son  to  resi^e 
there.  Besides,  it  was  a  great  offer  to  a  widow;  if  poor 
Mr.  Cadurcis  had  been  alive  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent.  I  hardly  know  wbat  I  shall  do  there,  parti- 
cularly  in  winter.  My  spirits  are  always  dreadfuUy 
low.  I  only  bope  Plantagenet  will  bebave  well.  If  be 
goes  into  bis  tantrums  at  tbe  abbey,  and  particularly 
in  winter,  I  hardly  know  wbat  will  become  of  me!"  . 

"I  am  sure  Lord  Cadurcis  will  do  every  thing  to 
xnake  the  abbey  comfortable  to  you.  Besides,  it  is  but 
a  very  sbort  walk  from  Cherbury,  and  you  must  come 
very  often  and  see  us." 

'*0h!  Plantagenet  can  be  good  if  he  likes,  I  can 
assure  you,  Lady  Annabel;  and  bebave  as  properly  as 
any  little  boy  I  know.  Plantagenet,  my  dear,  speak. 
Have  not  I  always  told  you,  wben  you  pay  a  visit, 
that  you  sbould  open  your  moutb  now  and  then.  I 
don*t  like  chatting  children,"  added  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  "but 
I  like  them  to  answer  wben  tbey  are  spoken  to." 

"Nobody  has  spoken  to  me,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis, 
in  a  suUen  tone. 

"Plantagenet,  my  love!"  said  bis  mother  in  a  solemn 
▼oice. 

"Well,  mother,  wbat  do  you  want?" 

"Plantagenet,  my  love,  you  know  you  promised  me 
to  be  goodl" 

"Well!  wbat  have  I  done?" 

Venetia.  L  ^ 


"Lord  Cadurcis/^  said  Lady  Annabel,  mterfering, 
"do  you  like  to  look  at  pictures?" 

"Thank  you,"  replied  the  litüe  lord,  in  a  more 
courteous  tone,  "I  like  to  be  left  alone." 

*^Did  jsou  eyer  know  such  an  odd  child!"  said  Mra. 
Oadurcis;  "and  yet,  LadyAnnabel,  yournust  not  judge 
him  by  what  you  see.  I  do  assure  you  he  can  bebaye, 
when  be  likes,  as  pretty  as  possible." 

"Pretty  I"  muttered  tbe  litÜe  lord  between  bis  teeth. 

"If  you  bad  only  seen  him  at  Morpeth  sometimes 
at  a  litüe  tea  party,"  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  "he  really 
was  quite  the  omament  of  tbe  Company." 

"No,  I  wasn^t,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

"  Plantagenet  I"  said  bis  motber  again  in  a  solenm 
tone,  "bave  I  not  always  told  you  that  you  are  never 
to  contradict  any  one?" 

Tbe  little  lord  indulged  in  a  suppressed  growl. 

"There  was  a  little  play  last  Christmas,"  continued 
Mrs.  Cadurcis,  "and  be  acted  quite  deligbtfuUy.  Now 
you  would  not  tbink  that,  from  tbe  way  he  sits  upon 
that  chair.  Plantagenet,  my  dear,  I  do  insist  upon 
your  bebaying  yourself.     Sit  like  a  man." 

"I  am  not  a  nian,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  very  quietly ; 
"I  wish  I  were." 

"Plantagenet I"^  said  the  motber,  "bare  not  I  always 
told  you  that  you  are  never  to  answer  me?  It  is  not 
proper  for  children  to  answer  1  O  Lady  Annabel,  if 
you  knew  what  it  cost  me  to  educate  my  son.  He 
never  does  anytbing  I  wish,  and  it  is  so  proToking, 
because  I  know  that  be  can  behave  as  properly  as  pos- 
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ßible  if  he  likes.  He  does  it  to  provoke  me,  —  you 
know  you  do  it  to  provoke  me,  you  little  brat;  now, 
«it  properly,  sir;  I  do  desire  you  to  sit  properly.  How 
▼exatious  that  you  skould  call  at  Cherbury  for  tbe  first 
üme,  and  bebave  in  this  manner!  Plantagenet,  do  you 
hear  me?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  with  a  face  red- 
dening  to  scarlet,  and  almost  menacing  a  'move  &om 
her  8eat 

"Yes,  everybody  hears  you,  Mrs.  Cadurcis,"  said 
the  little  lord. 

"Don't  call  me  Mrs.  Cadurcis,"  exclaimed  the  mo- 
ther,  in  a  dreadfiil  rage.  "That  is  not  the  way  to  speak 
to  your  mother  —  I  will  not  be  called  Mrs.  Cadurcis 
by  you.  Don't  answer  me,  sir;  I  desire  you  not  to 
answer  me.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  get  up  and  give 
you  a  good  shake,  that  I  have.  O  Lady  Annabel," 
sighed  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  while  a  tear  trickled  down  her 
cheek,  "if  you  only  knew  the  life  I  lead,  and  what 
trouble  it  costs  me  to  educate  that  child!" 

"My  dearmadam,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "I  am  sure 
that  Lord  Cadurcis  has  no  other  wish  but  to  please  you. 
Lideed  you  have  misunderstood  him." 

"Yes!  she  always  misunderstands  me,"  said  Lord 
Cadurcis,  in  a  softer  tone,  but  with  pouting  lips  and 
suffosed  eyes. 

"Now  he  is  going  on,"  said  bis  mother,  beginning 
herself  to  cry  dreadfully.  "He  knows  my  weak  heart; 
he  knows  nobody  in  the  world  loves  him  like  bis  mo- 
ther; and  this  is  the  way  he  treats  me." 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Cadurcis,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "pray 

3* 
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take  Innclieon  after  yonr  long  drive;  and  Lord  Cadurcis, 
I  am  sure  you  must  be  fatigued/' 

"Thank  you,  I  never  eat,  my  dear  lady,"  said  Mrs. 
Cadurcis,  **except  at  my  meals.  But  one  glass  of 
Mountain,  if  you  please,  I  would  just  take  the  liberty 
of  tasting,  for  the  weather  is  so  dreadfully  bot;  and 
Plantagenel  has  so  aggrayated  me,  I  really  do  not  feel 
myself." 

Lady  Annabel  sounded  ber  Bilver  band-bell,  and 
the  butler  brought  some  cakes  and  the  Mountain.  Mrs. 
Cadurcis  revived  by  virtue  of  her  single  glass,  and  the 
proyidential  co*operation  of  a  subsequent  one  or  two. 
Even  the  cakes  and  the  Mountain,  however,  would  not 
tempt  her  son  to  open  bis  mouth;  and  this,  in  spite  of 
her  retuming  composure,  drove  her  to  desperation.  A 
conviction  that  the  Mountain  and  the  cakes  were  deli* 
cious,  an  amiable  desire  that  the  palate  of  her  spoiled 
child  should  be  gratified,  some  reasonable  matemal 
anxiety  that  after  so  long  and  fatiguing  a  drive  he  in 
fact  needed  some  refreshment,  and  the  agonising  con- 
sciousness  that  all  her  own  physical  pleasure  at  the 
moment  was  destroyed  by  the  mental  sufferings  ehe 
endured  at  having  quarrelled  with  her  son,  and  that  he 
was  depriving  himself  of  what  was  so  agreeable  only 
to  pique  her,  quite  overwhelmed  the  ill-regulated  mind 
of  this  fond  mother.  Between  each  sip  and  each  mouth- 
ful,  she  appealed  to  him  to  foUow  her  example,  now 
with  ciyolery,  now  with  menace,  tili  at  length,  worked 
up  by  the  united  Stimulus  of  the  Mountain  and  her  own 
ungovemable  rage,  she  dashed  down  the  glass  and  an- 
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inished  slice  of  cake,  and,  before  the  astonished  Lady 
Annabel,  mshed  forward  to  give  bim  wbat  ehe  had 
long  threatened,  and  what  she  in  general  ultimately 
bad  recourse*  to  —  a  good  sba^e. 

Her  agile  son,  experienced'in  tbese  storms,  escaped 
in  time,  and  pusbed  bis  cbair  before  bis  infuriated 
motber;  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  bowever,  rallied,  and  c^ased 
bim  round  tbe  room;  once  more  sbe  flattered  berself 
ßbe  bad  captured  bim,  once  more  be  evaded  ber;  in 
ber  despair  sbe  took  up  Venetia's  "Seven  Cbampions," 
and  tbrew  tbe  volume  at  bis  beadj  be  laugbed  a  fiendisb 
laugb,  as,  ducking  bis  bead,  tbe  book  flew  on,  and 
dasbed  tbrougb  ä  pane  of  glass;  Mrs.  Cadurcis  made  a 
desperate  cbarge,  and  ber  son,  a  little  frigbtened  at  ber 
almost  maniacal  passion,  saved  bimself  by  suddenly 
seizing  Lady  Annabel's  work- table,  and  wbirling  it 
before  ber;  Mrs.  Cadurcis  feil  over  tbe  leg  of  tbe  table, 
and  went  into  bysterics;  wbile  tbe  bloodbound,  wba  bad 
long  Started  firom  bis  repose,  looked  at  bis  mistress  for 
instructions,  and  in  tbe  meantime  continued  barking. 
Tbe  astonisbed  and  agitated  Lady  Annabel  assisted 
Mrs.  Cadurcis  to  rise,  and  led  ber  to  a  coucb.  Lord 
Cadurcis,  pale  and  dogged,  stood  in  a  comer,  and  after 
all  tbis  uproar  tbere  was  a  comparative  calm,  only 
broken  by  tbe  sobs  of  tbe  motber,  eacb  instant  growing 
fainter  and  fainter. 

At  tbis  moment  tbe  door  opened,  and  Mistress 
Paoncefort  usbered  in  tbe  little  Venetia.  Sbe  really 
looked  like  an  angel  of  peace  sent  from  beaven  on  a 
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mission  of  coBCord,  with  her  long  golden  hair,  her 
bright  face «  and  smile  of  ineffable  loveliness. 

*^  Mamma r^  said  Yenetiai,  in  tbe  sweetest  tone. 

'^Hush!  darling/'  said  Lady  Annabel^  ^^this  ladj  ia 
not  verj  well." 

Mrs.  Cadurcis  opened  her  eyes  and  sighed.  She 
beheld  Venetia,  and  stared  at  her  with  a  feeling  of 
wonder.  "0  Lady  Annabel,"  she  faintly  exclaimed, 
"what  must  you  think  of  me!  But  was  there  ever  such 
an  unfortunate  mother!  and  I  have  not  a  thought  in  the 
World  but  for  that  boy.  I  have  devoted  my  life  to  him, 
and  never  would  have  buried  myself  in  this  abbey  but 
for  his  sake.  And  this  is  the  way  he  treats  me,  and 
his  father  before  him  treated  me  even  worse.  Am  I 
not  the  most  unfortunate  woman  you  ever  knew?" 

"My  dear  madam,"  said  the  kind  Lady  Annabel, 
in  a  soothing  tone,  "you  will  be  very  happy  yet;  all 
will  be  quite  right  and  quite  happy." 

"Is  this  angel  your  child?"  inquired  Mrs.  Cadurcis, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"This  is  my  little  girl  —  Venetia.  Come  hither, 
Venetia,  and  speak  to  Mrs.  Cadurcis." 

"How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Cadurcis?"  said  Venetia. 
"I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  to  live  at  the  abbey." 

"The  angel!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cadui-cis.  "The  sweet 
seraph!  Oh!  why  did  not  my  Plantagenet  speak  to 
you,  Lady  Annabel,  in  the  same  tone?  And  he  can, 
if  he  likes;  —  he  can,  indeed.  It  was  Ins  silence  that 
so  mortified  me;  it  was  his  silence  that  led  to  all.  I 
am  so  proud  of  him!  and  then  he  comes  here,  and  never 
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speaks  a  word.  0  Plautagenet,  I  am  snre  yoa  will 
break  my  keart." 

Venetia  went  np  to  tke  little  lord  in  the  cwner/  and 
gently  stroked  bis  dark  cheek.  "Are  you  tke  little 
boy?"  ske  said. 

Cadnrds  looked  at  ker;  at  first  tke  glanoe  was 
rather  fierce,  but  it  instantly  related.  "Wkat  is  your 
name?^'  ke  said  in  a  low,  but  not  nnkind,  tone. 

"Venetia." 

"I  likeyou,  Venetia,"8aid  tke  boy.  "Doyon  live  kere?" 

"Yes,  witii  my  mamma." 

"I  like  your  mamma,  too;  but  not  so  muck  as  you. 
I  like  your  gold  hair." 

"Ob,  kow  ftmnyl  to  like  my  gold  kair!" 

"If  you  had  come  in  sooner,"  said  Cadurcis,  "we 
skould  not  kave  kad  this  row." 

"Wkat  is  a  row,  little  boy?"  said  Venetia. 

"Do  not  call  me  little  boy,"  ke  said,  but  not  in  an 
onkind  tone;  "call  me  by  my  name." 

^'What  is  your  name?" 

"Lord  Cadurcis;  but  you  may  call  me  by  my  Ckris- 
tian  name,  because  I  like  you." 

"Wkat  is  your  Ckristian  name?" 

"Plantagenet" 

"Plantagenet!  Wkat  a  long  name!"  said  Venetia. 
"Teil  me,  then,  Plantagenet,  wkat  is  a  row?" 

"Wkat  often  takes  place  between  me  and  my  mo- 
ther,  but  wkick  I  am  very  sorry  now  kas  kappened 
bere,  for  I  Uke  tbis  place,  and  sbould  like  to  come 
often.     A  row  is  a  quarrel." 
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"A  quarrell  Whatl  do  you  quarrel  with  your 
taamma?" 

**Often." 

"Wby,  then,  you  are  not  a  good  boy." 

"Ah!  my  mamma  is  not  like  yours/^  said  the  litde 
lord,  with  a  sigh.  "It  is  not  my  fault  But  now  I 
want  to  tnake  it  up;  bow  sball  I  do  it?" 

"Go  and  give  her  a  kiss." 

"Pohl  tbat  is  not  tbe  way." 

"Sball  I  go  and  ask  my  mamma  wbat  is  best  to 
do?"  said  Venetia;  and  she  stole  away  on  tiptoe,  and 
wbispered  to  Lady  Annabel  tbat  Plantagenet  wanted 
her.  Her  motber  came  forward  and  invited  Lord  Gadur^ 
eis  to  walk'  on  the  terrace  with  her,  leaving  Yenetia  to 
amuse  her  other  guest. 

Lady  Annabel,  though  very  kind,  was  very  frank 
and  firm  in  her  unexpected  confidential  interview  with 
her  new  friend.  She  placed  before  bim  very  cleaxly 
the  enormity  of  bis  conduet,  which  no  provocation  could 
justify;  it  was  a  violation  of  divine  law,  as  well  as 
human  propriety.  She  found  the  little  lord  attentive, 
tractable,  and  repentant,  and,  wbat  might  not  have  been 
expected,  exceedingly  ingenious  and  intelligent.  His 
observations,  indeed,  were  distinguished  by  remarkable 
acuteness;  and  though  he  could  not,  and  indeed  did 
not  even  attempt  to  vindicate  his  conduet,  he  incidentally 
introduced  much  tbat  might  be  urged  in  its  extenuation. 
There  was,  indeed,  in  tbis  his  milder  moment,  some- 
thing  very  winning  in  bis  demeanour,  and  Lady  Anna- 
bel deeply  regretted  tbat  a  nature  of  so  much  promise 
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and  capacity  should,  by  the  injudicious  trcatment  of  a 
parent,  |it  once  fond  and  violent,  afford  such  sligM 
liopes  of  future  happiness.  It  was  arranged  between 
Lord  Gadurds  and  Lady  Annabel  that  sbe  sbould  lead 
him  to  bis  motber,  and  that  be  sbould  lament  tbe  past, 
and  ask  ber  forgiveness;  so  tbey  re-entered  tbe  room. 
Venetia  was  listening  to  a  very  long  story  from  Mrs. 
Gadnrcis,  wbo  appeared  to  bave  entirely  recovered  ber- 
self ;  bnt  ber  countenance  assumed  a  befitting  expression 
of  grief  and  gravity  wben  sbe  observed  ber  son. 

"My  dear  madam,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "your  son 
is  very  nnbappy  tbat  be  sbould  bave  offended  you,  and 
be  bas  asked  my  kind  offices^  to  effect  a  perfect  recon« 
ciliation  between  a  cbild  wbo  wisbes  to  be  dutiM  to  a 
parent  wbo,  be  feels,  bas  always  been  so  affectionate." 

Mrs.  Cadurcis  began  crying. 

"Motber,"  said  ber  son,  "I  am  sorry  for  Wbat  bas 
occurred;  mine  was  tbe  fault  I  sball  not  be  bappy  tili 
you  pardon  me." 

"No,  yours  was  not  tbe  fault,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Ca- 
durcis, crying  very  bitterly.  "Ob!  no,  it  was  not!  I 
was  in  fatüt,  only  I.  Tbere,  Lady  Annabel,  did  I  not 
teil  you  be  was  tbe  sweetest,  dearest,  most  generous- 
bearted  creature  tbat  ever  lived?  Ob!  if  be  would  only 
always  speak  so,  I  am  sure  I  sbould  be  tbe  bappiest 
woman  tbat  ever  breatbedl  He  puts  me  in  mind  quite 
of  bis  poor  dear  fatber,  wbo  was  an  angel  upon  eartb; 
be  was  indeed,  wben  be  was  not  vexed.  0  my  dear 
Plantagenet!  my  oidy  bope  and  joyl  you  are  tbe  trea- 
suie   and  o(Misolation  of  my  life,   and«  always  will  be. 
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Grod  bless  you,  my  darling  child!  You  shall  have  that 
pony  you  wanted;  I  am  mire  I  can  manage  it:  I  did 
not  think  I  could." 

As  Lady  Annabel  thonght  it  was  as  well  that  the 
mother  and  the  son  should  not  be  immediately  thrown 
together  after  this  storm,  she  very  kindly  proposed  that 
they  should  remain,  and  pass  the  day  at  Cherbnry; 
and  as  Flantagenet^s  eyes  brightened  at  the  proposal, 
it  did  not  require  much  trouble  to  persuade  his  mother 
to  accede  to  it.  The  day,  that  had  commenced  so 
inauspiciously,  turaed  out  one  of  the  most  agreeable, 
both  to  Mrs.  Cadurcis  and  her  child.  The  two  mo- 
thers  conversed  together,  and,  as  Mrs.  Cadurcis  was  a 
gi'eat  workwoman,  there  was  at  least  one  bond  of  sym- 
pathy  between  her  and  the  tapestry  of  her  hostess. 
Then  they  all  took  a  stroll  in  the  park;  and  as  Mrs. 
Cadurcis  was  not  able  to  walk  for  any  length  of  time, 
the  children  were  permitted  to  stroll  about  together, 
attended  by  Mistress  Pauncefort,  while  Mrs.  Cadurcis, 
chatting  without  ceasing,  detailed  to  Lady  Annabel  all 
the  history  of  her  life,  all  the  details  of  her  various 
complaints  and  her  economical  arrangements ,  and  all 
,the  secrets  of  her  husband's  treatment  of  her,  —  that 
favourite  subject  on  which'she  ever  waxed  most  elo- 
quent. Plantagenet,  equally  indulging  in  confidence, 
which  with  him,  bowever,  was  very  unusual,  poured  all 
his  soul  into  the  charmed  ear  of  Veneria.  He  told  her 
how  he  and  his  mother  had  lived  at  Morpeth,  and  how 
he  hated  it;  how  poor  they  had  been,  and  how  rieh  ho 
should  be;  how  he  loved  the  abbey,  and  especially  the 
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old  galleiy,  and  the  drums  and  armour;  how  be  bad 
been  a  day-scbolar  at  a  little  scbool  wbich  be  ab- 
borred,  and  bow  be  was  to  go  some  daj  to  Eton,  of 
wbicb  be  was  very  proud. 

At  lengtb  tbey  were  obliged  to  retum,  and  wben 
dinner  was  over  tbe  post  cbaise  was  announced.  Mrs. 
Cadurcis  parted  from  Lady  Aimabel  witb  all  the  wann 
expressions  of  a  beart  naturally  kind  and  generous; 
and  Plantagenet  embraced  Venetia,  and  promised  tbat 
tbe  next  day  be  would  find  bis  way  alone  from  Csr 
dnrcis,  tbrougb  tbe  wood,  and  come  and  take  anotber 
walk  witb  ber. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

This  settlement  of  Mrs.  Cadurcis  and  ber  son  in 
tbe  neigbbourbood  was  an  event  of  no  sligbt  impoiiance 
in  the  life  of  tbe  family  at  Cberbury.  Venetia  at  lengtb 
foand  a  companion  of  ber  own  age,  itself  an  incident 
wbich,  in  its  influenae  upon  ber  cbaracter  and  pursiiits, 
was  not  to  be  disregarded.  Tbere  grew  up  between 
the  little  lord  and  tbe  daugbter  of  Lady  Annabel  tbat 
fond  intimacy  wbich  not  rarely  occurs  in  cbildbood. 
Plantagenet  and  Venetia  quickly  imbibed  for  each  otber 
a  Singular  affection,  not  displeasing  to  Lady  Annabel, 
who  observed,  witbout  dissatisfäction,  tbe  increased  bap- 
piness  of  her  cbild,  and  encouraged  by  ber  kindness 
the  frequent  visits  of  tbe  boy,  who  soon  learnt  tbe 
shortest  read  from  the  abbey,   and  almost  daily  scaled 
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the  hill,  and  traced  bis  waj  through  the  woods,  to  the 
hall.  There  was  much,  indoed,  in  the  character  and 
the  Situation  of  Lord  Cadurcis  which  interested  Lady 
Annabel  Herbert  His  mild,  engaging,  and  affectionate 
manners,  when  he  was  romoved  from  the  injudicious 
influence  of  bis  motber,  won  upon  her  feelings;  she 
feit  for  this  lone  child,  'if  hom  nature  had  gifted  with  so 
soft  a  beart  and  with  a  tboughtfnl  mind  whose  out- 
.  breaks  not  unfrequently  attracted  her  notice;  with  none 
to  guide  bim,  and  with  only  one  beart  to  look  up  to 
for  fondness;  and  that,  too,  one  that  had  already  con- 
trivcd  to  forfeit  the  respect  even  of  so  young  a  child. 

Yet  Lady  Annabel  was  too  sensible  of  the  paramount 
Claims  of  a  motber  —  herseif,  indoed,  too  jealous  of 
any  encroachment  on  the  füll  privileges  of  matemal 
love  —  to  sanction  in  the  slightest  degree,  by  her  be- 
haviour,  any  neglect  of  Mrs.  Cadurcis  by  her  son.  Por 
his  sake,  therefore,  she  courted  the  society  of  her  new 
neighbour;  and  altbough  Mrs.  Cadurcis  offered  little  to 
engage  Lady  AnnabeVs  attention  as  a  companion,  though 
she  was  violent  in  her  temper,  far  from  well  informed, 
and  —  from  the  society  in  which,  in  spite  of  her  ori- 
ginal good  birth,  her  later  years  had  passed  —  rery 
far  from  being  refined,  she  was  not  without  her  good 
quaUties.  Bhe  was  generous,  kind-bearted,  and  grateful; 
not  insensible  of  her  own  deficiencies,  and  respectable 
from  her  misfortunes.  Lady  Annabel  was  one  of  those 
who  always  judged  individuals  rather  by  their  good 
qualities  than  their  bad.  With  the  ezception  of  her 
violent  temper,  which  —  under  the  control  of  Lady 
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AnnabeVs  presence,  and  by  tbe  aid  of  all  that  kind 
person's  skilfül  mauagement  —  Mrs.  Cadurcis  generally 
contrived  to  bridle,  ber  principal  faults  were  tbose  of 
manner,  wbich,  from  the  force  of  babit,  every  day  be- 
came  less  painful.  Mrs.  Cadurcis  —  wbo,  indeed,  was 
only  a  child  of  a  larger  growtb  —  became  scarcely 
less  attacbed  to  tbe  Herbert  femily  tban  ber  son;  she 
feit  that  ber  life,  under  tbeir  influence,  was  happier 
and  serener  tban  of  yore;  tbat  tbere  were  less  domestic 
broils  tban  in  old  days;  tbat  ber  son  was  more  dutiful; 
and,  as  sbe  conld  not  belp  suspecting,  tbougb  sbe  fonnd 
it  difficult  to  analyse  tbe  cause,  berself  more  amiable. 
Tbe  trutb  was,  Lady  Annabel  always  treated  Mrs.  Ca- 
durcis witb  studied  respect;  and  tbe  cbildren,  and 
especially  Venetia,  foUowed  ber  example.  Mrs.  Cadurcis' 
self-complacency  was  not  only  less  sbocked,  but  more 
gratified,  tban  before;  and  tbis  was  tbe  secret  of  ber 
bappiness.  For  no  one  was  more  mortified  by  ber 
rages,  wben  tbey  were  past,  tban  Mrs.  Cadurcis  herseif; 
sbe  feit  tbey  compromised  ber  dignity,  and  bad  lost  ber 
all  moral  command  over  a  cbild  wbom  sbe  loved  at 
tbe  bottom  of  ber  beart  witb  a  kind  of  wild  passion, 
tbougb  sbe  woidd  menace  and  strike  bim,  and  wbo 
often  precipitated  these  paroxysms  by  denying  bis  mo- 
tber  tbat  duty  and  affection  wbicb  were,  after  all,  tbe 
great  cbarm  and  pride  of  ber  existence. 

As  Mrs.  Cadurcis  was  unable  to  walk  to  Cberbury, 
and  as  Plantagenet  soon  feil  into  tbe  babit  of  passing 
every  moming  at  tbe  ball,  Lady  Annabel  was  frequent 
in  ber  yisits  to  the  motber,  and  soon  sbe  persuaded 
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Mrs.  Cadurcis  to  order  the  old  post  chaise  regnlarly  on 
Saturday,  and  remain  at  Gherbuiy  until  the.following 
Mondaj;  hy  these  means  both  families  tinited  together 
in' the  chapel  at  divine  Service,  while  the  presence  of 
Dr.  Masham,  at  their  now  increased  Snnday  dinner, 
was  an  incident  in  the  monotonous  life  of  Mrs.  Cadurcis 
far  from  displeasing  to*her.  The  Doctor  gave  her  a 
little  news  of  the  neighbonrhood,  and  of  the  country  in 
general;  amused  her  with  an  occasional  anecdote  of 
the  Queen  and  the  young  Princesses;  and  alwajs  lent 
her  the  last  number  of  "Sylvanus  Urban." 

This  weekly  visit  to  Cherbury,  the  great  personal 
attention  which  she  always  received  there,  and  the  fre- 
quent  moming  walks  of  Lady  Aunabel  to  the  abbey, 
effectually  repressed  on  the  whole  the  jealousy  which 
was  a  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Cadurcis^  nature,  and  which 
the  constant  absence  of  her  son  i&om  her  in  the  mom- 
ings  might  otherwise  have  fatally  developed.  But  Mrs. 
Cadurcis  could  not  resist  the  conviction  that  the  Herberts 
were  as  much  her  friends  as  her  child's;  her  jealousy 
was  balanced  by  her  gratitade;  she  was  daily,  almost 
hourly,  sensible  of  some  kindness  of  Lady  Annabel, 
for  there  were  a  thousand  Services  in  the  power  of  the 
opulent  and  ample  establishment  of  Cherbury  to  affbrd 
the  limited  and  desolate  household  at  tibe  abbey. 
Living  in  seclusion,  it  is  difficult  to  rei^ain  from  im- 
bibing  even  a  streng  regard  for  our  almost  solitary 
companion,  however  incompatible  may  be  our  pursuits, 
and  however  our  tastes  may  vary,  especially  when  that 
companion  is  grateful,  and  duly  sensible  of  the  con- 


descension  of  onr  intimacj.  And  so  it  happened  that, 
before  a  year  liad  elapsed,  thät  very  Mrs.  Cadurcis, 
whose  first  introduction  at  Cherbury  had  been  so  un- 
favourable  to  her,  and  from  whose  temper  and  mann^s 
the  elegant  demeanonr  and  tbe  disciplined  mind  of 
Lady  Annabel  Herbert  might  have  been  excused  for  a 
moment  recoiling,  Lad  succeeded  in  establishing  a  strong 
hold  upon  the  affections  of  her  refined  neighbour,  who 
sought,  on  every  occasion,  her  society,  and  omitted 
few  opportunities  of  contributing  to  her  comfort  and 
welfare. 

In  the  meantime  her  son  was  the  companion  of 
Venetia,  both  in  her  pastimes  and  stadies.  The  edu- 
cation  of  Lord  Cadurcis  had  received  no  forther  as- 
sistance  than  was  afforded  by  the  little  grammar-school 
at  Morpeth,  where  he  had  passed  three  or  four  years 
as  a  day-scholar,  and  where  his  mother  had  invariably 
taken  hiß  part  on  every  occasion  that  he  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  his  master.  There  he  had  obtained 
Bome  imperfect  knowledge  of  Latin;  yet  the  boy  was 
fond  of  reading,  and  had  picked  up,  in  an  odd  way, 
more  knowledge  than  might  have  been  supposed.  He 
had  read  "Baker's  Chronicle,"  and  "The  Old  Universal 
History,"  and  "Plutarch;"  and  had  tnmed  over  —  in 
the  book-room  of  an  old  gentleman  at  Morpeth,  who 
had  been  attracted  by  his  intelligence  —  not  a  few 
cnrions  old  folios,  from  which  he  had  gleaned  no  con- 
tonptible  störe  of  Gurions  instances  of  human  nature. 
His  guardian,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  who  was 
a  great  nobleman  and  lived  in  London,  had  signified  to 
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Mrs.  Cadurcis  bis  intention  of  sending  bis  ward  toEton; 
but  that  time  bad  not  jet  arrived,  and  Mrs.  Cadurcis, 
wbo  dreaded  parting  witb  ber  son,  detemiined  to  post- 
pone  it  bj  every  maternal  artifice  in  ber  power.  At 
present  it  wouid  bave  seemed  tbat  ber  ßon's  intellect 
was  to  be  left  ntterly  uncuitivated,  for  tbere  was  no 
Bcbool  in  tbe  neigbbourbood  wbicb  be  could  attend, 
and  no  occasional  assistance  wbicb  could  be  obtained; 
and  to  tbe  constant  presence  of  a  tutor  in  tbe  bonse 
Mrs.  Cardurcis  was  not  less  opposed  tban  bis  lordsbip 
could  bave  been  bimself. 

It  .was  hy  degrees  tbat  Lord  Cadurcis  became  tbe 
partner  of  Yenetia  in  ber  studies.  Lady  Annabel  bad 
consulted  Dr.  Masbam  about  tbe  poor  little  boy,  wbose 
neglected  State  sbe  deplored;  and  tbe  good  Doctor  bad 
offered  to  ride  over  to  Cberbury  at  least  once  a  week, 
besides  Bunday,  provided  Lady  Annabel  would  under- 
take  tbat  bis  directions,  in  bis  absence,  sbould  be  at- 
tended  to.  Tbis  ber  ladysbip  promised  cbeerfuUy;  nor 
bad  sbe  any  difficulty  in  persuading  Cadurcis  to  con- 
sent to  tbe  arrangement.  He  listened  witb  docility  and 
patience  to  ber  representation  of  tbe  fatal  effects,  in  bis 
after-life,  of  bis  neglected  education;  of  tbe  generous 
and  advantageous  offer  of  Dr.  Masbam;  and  bow  cheer- 
fuUy  sbe  would  ezert  berself  to  assist  bis  endeavours, 
af  Plantagenet  would  willingly  submit  to  ber  super- 
Vision.  Tbe  little  lord  expressed  to  ber  bis  determina- 
tion  to  do  all  tbat  sbe  desired,  and  voluntarily  promised 
ber  tbat  sbe  sbould  never  repent  ber  goodness.  And 
be  kept  bis  word.     So  eyery  moming,  witb  tbe  fall 


concarrence  of  MrB.CadurciB,  wbose  advice  and  opinioa 
on  the  a£Pair  were  most  formally  solicited  by  Lady  An* 
nabel,  Plantagenet  arrived  early  at  the  hall,  and  took 
his  writing  and  French  lessons  with  Venetia,  and  then 
they  altemately  read'aloud  to  Lady  Annabel  firom  the 
histories  of  Hooke  and  Echard.  When  Yenetia  repaired 
to  her  drawing,  Cadurcis  sat  down  to  his  Latin  exercise, 
and,  in  encouraging  and  assisting  him,  Lady  Annabel, 
a  proficient  in  Italian,  began  herseif  to  leam  the  ancient 
langoage  of  the  Bomans.  With  such  a  charming  mis- 
tress  even  these  Latin  exercises  were  achieved.  In  vain 
Cadurcis^  after  tuming  leaf  over  leaf ,  would  look  round 
with  a  piteous  ah  to  his  fair  assistant  —  "  O  Lady  An- 
nabel, I  am  sure  the  word  is  not  in  the  dictionaryj" 
Lady  Annabel  was  in  a  moment  at  his  side,  and,  by 
some  magic  of  her  fair  fingers  the  word  would  somehow 
or  other  make  its  appearance.  After  a  little  exposure 
of  this  kind,  Plantagenet  would  labour  with  double 
energy,  until,  heaving  a  deep  sigh  of  exhaustion  and 
yexation,  he  would  burst  forth  —  "O  Lady  Annabel, 
indeed  there  is  not  a  nominative  case  in  this  sentence." 
And  then  Lady  Annabel  would  quit  her  easel,  with  her 
peneil  in  her  band,  and  give  all  her  intellect  to  the 
pozzling  construction;  at  length,  she  would  say,  "I 
think,  Plantagenet,  this  must  be  our  nominatiye  case;^^ 
and  so  it  always  was. 

Thus,  when  Wednesday  came,  the  longest  and  most 
laborious  moming  of  all  Lord  Cadurcis'  studies,  and 
when  he  neither  wrote,  nor  read,  nor  leamt  French 
with  Venetia,  but  gave  up  aU  his  soul  to  Dr.  Masham, 
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of  domestic  recrimination  once  so  painfdUy  firequeni 
There  often,  too,  was  a  note  from  Lady  Annabel  to 
Mrs.  Cadurcis,  or  some  other  slight  memorial,  bome  by 
}ker  son,  wbich  enlisted  all  the  kmd  feelings  of  that 
lady  in  favour  of  her  Cherbuiy  friendi,  aad  then  the 
evening  was  sure  to  pass  over  in  peace;  and,  when 
Plantagenet  was  not  thus  anned,  he  exerted  hiznself  to 
be  cordial;  and  so,  on  the  whole,  with  some  skill  in 
management,  and  some  trials  of  temper,  the  mother 
and  child  contrived  to  live  together  with  far  greater 
comfort  than  they  had  of  old. 

Bed-time  was  always  a  great  relief  to  Plantagenet, 
for  it  secnred  him  solitude.  He  would  lie  awake  for 
hours,  indulging  in  sweet  aud  unconscious  reveries,  and 
brooding  over  the  future  mom,  that  always  brought 
happiness.  All  that  he  used  to  sigh  for,  was  to  be 
Lady  AnnabeFs  son;  were  he  Venetia's  brother,  then 
he  was  sure  he  never  should  be  for  a  moment  unhappy 
—  that  parting  from  Cherbury,  and  the  gloomy  evenings 
at  Cadurcis,  would  then  be  avoided.  In  such  a  moöd, 
and  lying  awake  upon  his  pillow,  he  sought  refiage 
from  the  painful  reality  that  surrounded  him  in  the 
Creative  solace  of  his  imagination.  Alone,  in  his  litde 
bed,  Cadurcis  was  Venetia's  brother,  and  he  conjured 
up  a  thousand  scenes  in  which  they  were  never  sepa- 
rated,  and  wherein  he  always  played  an  amiable  and 
graceful  part  Yet  he  loved  the  abbey;  his  painful  in- 
fancy  was  not  associated  with  that  scene;  it  was  xkot 
connected  witli  any  of  ihose  grovelling  oommon-places 
of  his  life,   from  which  he  had  shrunk  back  with  in- 
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stmcüre  disgost,  even  at  a  very  tender  age.  Cadorcis 
was  the  spot  to  which,  in  his  most  miserable  moments 
atMorpeth,  he  had  always  looked  forward,  as  the  on\j 
Chance  of  emancipation  from  the  distressing  scene  that 
Borrotuided  him.  He  had  been  brought  up  with  a  due 
Bense  of  his  fiitnre  position,  and  althongh  he  had  ever 
affected  a  haughty  indifference  on  the  subject,  from  his 
disrelish  for  the  coai'se  acqaaintances  who  were  per- 
petaally  reminding  him ,  with  chuckling  self-complacencj, 
of  his  fatore  greatness,  in  secret  he  had  ever  brooded 
over  his  destiny  as  his  only  consolation.  He  had  im- 
bibed  from  his  own  reflections,  at  a  veiy  early  period 
of  life,  a  due  sense  of  the  importance  of  his  lot;  he 
was  proud  of  his  hereditary  honours,  blended,  as  they 
were,  with  some  glorious  passages  in  the  history  of  his 
conntry,  and  prouder  of  his  still  more  ancient  line. 
The  eccentric  exploits  and  the  violent  passions,  by 
which  his  race  had  been  ever  characterised,  were  iö 
him  a  sonrce  of  secret  exultation.  Even  the  late  lord, 
who  certainly  had  no  claims  to  his  gratitude,  for  he 
had  robbed  the  inheritance  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
commanded,  from  the  wild  decision  of  his  life,  the 
savage  respect  of  his  successor.  In  vain  Mrs.  Cadurcis 
would  pour  forth  upon  this,  the  favourite  theme  for  her 
wrath  and  her  lamentations,  all  the  bitter  expressions 
of  her  rage  and  woe.  Plantagenet  had  never  imbibed 
her  prejndices  against  the  departed,  and  had  ofren  ir- 
ritated  his  mother  by  maintaining  that  the  late  lord 
was  perfectly  justified  in  his  conduct 

But  in  these  almost  daily  separations  between  Plan- 
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tagenet  and  Yenetia,  how  different  was  her  lot  to  that 
of  her  companionl  She  was  the  confidante  of  all  his 
domestic  sorrows,  and  often  he  had  requested  her  to 
exert  her  influence  to  obtain  some  pacifying  missive 
from  Lady  Annabel,  which  might  secure  him  a  quiet 
eyening  at  Cadurcis;  and  whenever  this  had  not  been 
obtained,  the  last  words  of  Venetia  wore  ever  not  to 
loiter,  and  to  remember  so  speak  to  his  mother  as  xnuch 
as  he  possibly  could.  Venetia  retorned  to  a  happj 
home,  welcomed  by  the  smile  of  a  soft  and  beaatiful 
parent,  and  with  words  of  affection  sweeter  dian  mnsic. 
She  found  an  engaging  companion ,  who  had  no  thought 
but  for  her  welfare,  her  amusement,  and  her  instruction; 
and  often,  when  the  curtains  were  drawn,  the  eandles 
IH,  and  Venetia,  holding  her  mother's  band,  opened 
her  book,  she  thought  of  poor  Plantagenet,  so  dif- 
ferently  situated,  with  no  one  to  sympathise  with  his 
ihoughts,  and  perhaps  at  the  yery  moment,  goaded  into 
some  unhappy  quarrel  with  his  mother. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

>  The  appearance  of  the  Cadorcis  familj  on  the 
limited  stage  of  her  life,  and  the  engrossmg  society  of 
her  companion,  had  entirelj  distracted  the  thoughts  of 
Yenetia  from  a  subject  to  which  in  old  days  they  were 
constanüy  reeurring,  and  that  was  her  father.  By  a 
process  which  had  often  perplexed  her,  and  which  she 
coold  never  sncceed  in  analysing,  there  häd  arisen  in 
her  mind,  withoat  any  ostensible  agency  on  the  part  of 
her  mother  which  she  could  distinctly  recall,  a  con- 
yiction  that  this  was  a  topic  on  which  she  was  never  to 
speak.  This  idea  had  once  hannted  her,  and  she  had 
seldom  fonnd  herseif  alone  without  almost  unconsciously 
mnsing  oyer'  it  Notwithstanding  the  nnvarying  kind- 
ness  of  Lady  Annabel,  she  exercised  over  her  child  a 
complete  and  nnquestioned  control.  Venetia  was  brought 
up  with  strictness,  which  was  only  not  feit  to  be  severe, 
because  the  system  was  foonded  on.  the  most  entire 
affection,  bnt,  fervent  as  her  love  was  for  her  mother, 
it  was  equalled  by  her  profound  respect,  which  every 
Word  and  action  of  Lady  Annabel  tended  to  maintain. 
In  all  the  confidential  effasions  with  Plantagenet, 
Venetia  had  never  dwelt  upon  this  my»terions  subject; 
indeed  in  these  conversations  when  they  treated  of 
their  real  and  not  ideal  life,  Venetia  was  a  mere  reci- 
pient:  all  that  she  could  communicate,  Plantagenet 
conld  observe;  he  it  was  who  avenged  himself  at  these 
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moments  for  bis  habitaal  silence  before  thurd  persons; 
it  was  to  Yenetia  tbat  he  poured  forth  all  bis  soul,  and 
she  was  never  weary  of  hearitig  bis  stories  abont  Mor- 
peth,  and  all  bis  sorrows,  disgusts,  and  afiüctions.  Tbere 
was  scarcely  an  individual  in  tbat  little  town  witb 
wbom,  from  bis  liyely  narratives,  she  was  not  familiär; 
and  it  was  to  her  sjmpatbising  beart  tbat  be  confided 
all  bis  future  bopes  and  prospects,  and  confessed  the 
Btrong  pride  be  experienced  in  being  aCadurcis,  wbicb 
from  all  otbers  was  studiouslj  concealed. 

It  bad  bappened  tbat  the  first  Cbristmas-day  after 
the  setüement  of  the  Cadnrcis  family  at  the  abbey 
occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  week;  and  as  the  weatber 
was  severe,  in  order  to  prevent  two  joumeys  at  such 
an  indement  season,  Lady  Annabel  persnaded  Mrs. 
Cadnrcis  to  pass  the  wbole  week  at  the  ball.  Tbis 
arrangement  gare, such  pleasnre  to  Plantagenet  tbat 
the  walls  of  the  abbey,  as  the  old  post-chaise  was  pre- 
paiing  for  their  joumey,  qnite  resonnded  witb  bis 
merriment.  In  vain,  bis  motber,  barassed  witb  all  the 
mysteriös  of  packing,  indulged  in  a  tbonsand  irritable 
expressions,  wbicb  at  any  otber  titne  might  bave  pro- 
duced  a  broil  or  even  a  fray;  Cadnrcis  did  notbing  but 
laugb.  Tbere  was  at  the  bottom  of  tbis  boy's  beart, 
witb  all  bis  babitual  gravity  and  reserve,  a  fund  of 
bmnour  wbicb  wonld  occasionally  break  out,  and  wbicb 
notbing  could  withstand.  Wben  be  was  alone  witb 
Yenetia,  be  would  imitate  the  old  maids  of  Morpeth, 
and  all  the  ceremonies  of  a  provincial  tea  party,  witb 
so  mucb  life  and  gennine  fnn,  tbat  Yenetia  was  often 


obliged  to  stop  in  their  rambks  to  indulge  her  over- 
whelming  mirth.  When  they  were  alone^  and  he  xras 
gloomj,  she  was  often  accastomed  to  say,  ^^Now,  dear 
Plantagenet,  teil  me  how  the  old  ladieü  at  Morpeth 
drink  tea." 

This  moming  at  the  abbey,  Cadurcis  was  irresißtible, 
and,  the  more  excited  bis  motier  became  with  the 
difficnlties  which  beset  her,  the  more  gay  and  fluent 
were  bis  qnips  and  cranks.  Puffing,  panting,  and 
perspiring,  now  directing  her  waiting-woman,  now 
scolding  her  man-servant,  and  now  ineffectually  attempt- 
ing  to  box  her  son's  ears,  Mrs.  Cadurciö  indeed  offered 
a  xnost  ridieulous  spectacle. 

"John!"  screamed  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  in  a  voice  of 
bewildered  passion,  and  stamping  with  rage,  "is  that 
the  place  for  my  cap-box!  You  do  it  onjpurpose,  that 
you  do!" 

"John,"  mimicked  Lord  Cadnrcis,  "how  dare  you 
do  it  on  purpose!" 

"Take  that,  you  brat,"  shrieked  the  mother,  and  she 
sdnck  her  own  band  against  the  doorway.  "  Öh !  111  give 
it  you,  ril  gire  it  you,"  she  bellowed  under  the  united 
influence  of  rage  and  pain,  and  she  pursued  her  agile 
child,  who  dodged  her  on  the  other  side  of  the  post^ 
chaise,  which  he  persisted  in  calling  the  family  carriage. 

"Oh!  ma'am,  my  lady,"  exclaimed  the  waiting- 
woman,  sallying  forth  from  the  abbey,  ^^what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  parrot  when  we  are  away?  Mrs.  Brown 
says  she  won^t  see  to  it,  that  she  won't;  'taynt  her 
place."  ' 
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TUs  rebellion  of  Mrs.  Brown  was  a  diversion  in 
favonr  of  Plantagenet.  Mrs.  Cadnrcis  waddled  down 
the  cloisters  witb  precipitation,  rushed  into  the  kitchen, 
seized  the  surprised  Mrs.  Brown  bj  the  Shoulder,  and 
gave  her  a  good  shake;  and  darting  at  the  cage,  which 
held  the  parrot,  she  bore  it  in  trinmph  to  the  carriage. 
"I  will  take  the  bird  with  me,"  said  Mrs.  Cadorcis. 

"We  cannot  take  the  bird  inside,  madam,^^  said 
Plantagenet,  "for  it  will  overhear  all  our  conversation, 
and  repeat  it.  We  shall  pot  be  able  to  abuse  our 
friends." 

Mrs.  Oadurcis  threw  the  cage  at  her  son's  head,  who, 
for  the  sake  of  the  bird,  dexterously  caught  it,  but 
declared  at  the  same  time  he  would  immediately  throw 
it  into  the  lake.  Then  Mrs.  Cadurcis  began  to  cry 
with  rage,  and,  seating  herseif  on  the  open  steps  of  the 
chaise,  sobbed  hysterically.  Plantagenet  stole  round 
on  tip-toe,  and  peeped  in  her  face;  —  "A  merry 
Christmas  and  a  happy  new  year,  Mrs.  Cadurcis,"  said 
her  son. 

"How  canibe  merry  and  happy,  treated  asiam?" 
sobbed  the  mother.  "You«  do  not  treat  Lady  Annabel 
80.  OhI  no,  it  is  only  your  mother  whom  you  use  in 
this  manner!  Go  to  Cherbury.  Go  by  all  means,  but 
go  by  yourself:  I  shall  not  go:  go  to  your  fiiends, 
Lord  Cadurcis;'  they  are  your  friends,  not  mine,  and  I 
hope  they  are  satisfied,  now  that  they  have  robbed  me 
of  the  affections  of  my  child.  I  have  seen  what  they 
have  been  after  all  this  time.  I  am  not  so  blind  as 
some  people  think.  No!  I  see  how  it  is.  I  am  nobody. 
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Yonr  poor  mothex,  who  brought  you  up,  and  educated 
you,  is  nobodj.  This  is  the  end  of  all  your  Latin  and 
Fiench,  and'  jonr  fine  lessons.  Honour  yonr  fatheo: 
and  your  mother,  Lord  Cadurcis;  that's  a  finer  lesson 
than  alL     Oh!  oh!  ohi'' 

This  allosion  to  the  Herberts  snddenly  calmed 
Plantagenet.  He  feit  in  an  instant  the  injudiciousness 
of  fostering  by  his  conduct  the  latent  jealousy  which 
always  Inrked  at  the  bottom  of  his  mother's  heart,  and 
which  nothing  bat  the  nnited  talent  and  goodness  of 
Lady  Annabel  could  have  hitherto  baffled.  So  he  re- 
joined  in  a  kind  yet  playful  tone,  "If  yon  will  be  good, 
I  will  give  yon  a  kiss  for  a  Christmas-box,  mother,  and 
the  parrot  shall  go  inside  if  you  like." 

"The  parrot  may  stay  at  home,  I  do  not  care 
abont  it:  but  I  cannot  bear  quarrelling;  it  is  not  my 
temper,  you  naughty,  very  naughty  boy." 

"My  dear  mother,"  continned  his  lordship,  in  a 
soothing  tone,  "these'  scenes  always  happen  when 
people  are  going  to  travd.  I  assure  you  it  is  quite  a 
pari  of  packing  up." 

"You  will  be  the  death  of  me,  that  you  will,"  said 
the  mother,  "with  all  your  violence.  You  are  worse 
than  your  father,  that  you  are." 

"Come,  mother,"  said  her  son,  drawing  nearer,-and 
just  touching  her  Shoulder  with  his  band,  "will  you  not 
have  my  Christmas-box?" 

The  mother  extended  her  cheek,  which  the  son 
slightly  touched  with  his  lip,   and  then  Mrs.  Cadurcis 
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Jumped  up  as  lively  as  ever,  called  for  a  glase  of 
Monntain,  and  began  rating  the  foot-boy. 

At  length  the  post-chaise  was  packed;  tbey  had  a 
long  journey  before  tbem,  because  Cadurcis  wonld  go 
round  by  Southport,  to  call  upon  a  tradesman  wbom  a 
month  before  be  bad  commissioned  to  get  a  trinket 
made  for  bim  in  London,  according  to  tbe  newest 
fashion,  as  a  present  for  Venetia.  Tbe  commissioB 
was  executed;  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  wbo  bad  been  consulted 
in  confidence  by  ber  son  on  tbe  subjeot,  was  cbarmed 
witb  tbe  result  of  tbeir  united  taste.  Sbe  bad  very 
goodnaturedly  contributed  one  of  ber  own  few,  but- 
very  fine,  emeralds  to  tbe  gift;  upon  tbe  back  of  tbe 
broocb  was  engraved:  — 

TO  YSMETIA,  FROM  HEB  AFFECTIOKATS  BBOTHEB,  PLANTAOBNET« 

"I  bope  sbe  will  be  a  sister,  and  more  tban  a 
sister,  to  you,"  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis. 

"Wby?"  inquired  ber  son,  rather  confused, 

"Tou  may  look  farther,  and  fare  worse,"  said  Mrs. 
Cadurcis. 

Plantagenet  blusbed;  and  yet  be  wondered  wby  be 
blusbed:  be  understood  bis  mother,  but  be  could  not 
pursue  tbe  conversation;  bis  beart  fluttered. 

A  most  cordial  greeting  awaited  tbem  at  Cherbury; 
Dr.  Masbam  was  tbere,  and  was  to  remain  until  Mon- 
day.  Mrs.  Cadurcis  would  bave  opened  about  tbe 
present  immediately,  but  ber  son  wamed  ber  on  tbe 
tbresbold  tbat  if  sbe  said  a  word  about  it,  or  seemed 
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shown,  he  wonld  fling  it  instantly  away  into  the  snow; 
and  her  horror  of  ihis  catastrophe  bridled  her  tongue. 
Mrs.  Cadnxcis,  however,  was  happy,  and  Lady  Annabel 
was  glad  to  see  her  so;  the  Doctor,  too,  paid  her  some 
chaiming  compUments;  ihe  good  ladj  was  in  the 
highest  spirits,  for  she  was  iJways  in  extremes,  and  at 
this  moment  she  would  willingly  have  laid'  down  her 
life  i£  she  had  thought  the  sacrifice  could  have  contri- 
buted  to  the  welfare  of  the  Herberts. 

Cadnrcis  himself  drew  Venetia  aside,  and  then, 
holding  the  brooch  reversed,  he  said,  with  rather  a  con- 
fosed  air,  "Eead  that,  Venetia." 

**0h!  Plantagenet!"  she  said,  veiy  mach  astonished. 

"You  see,  Venetia,"  he  added,  leaving  it  in  her 
band,  "it  is  yours." 

Venetia  tumed  the  jewel;  her  eye  was  dazzled  with 
its  brilliancy. 

"It  is  too  grand  for  a  litde  girl,  Plantagenet,"  she 
exclaimed,  a  little  pale. 

"Nö,  it  is  not,"  said  Plantagenet,  firmly;  "besides, 
you  will  not  always  be  a  little  girl;  and  then,  if  ever 
we  do  not  live  together  as  we  do  now,  you  will  always 
remember  you  have  a  brother." 

^I  must  show  it  mamma;  I  must  ask  her  permission 
to  take  it,  Plantagenet." 

Venetia  went  up  to  her  mother,  who  was  talking 
to  Mrs.  Cadurcis.  She  had  not  courage  to  speak  be- 
fore  that  lady  and  Dr.  Masham,  so  she  called  her 
mother  aside. 
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"Mamma,"  she  said,  ^^something  has  happened/* 

"What,  my  dear?"  said  Lady  Annabel,  somewhat 
BTirprised  at  the  seriouBness  of  her  tone. 

"Look  at  this,  mamma!"  said  Venetia,  giving  her 
the  brooch. 

Lady  Amiabel  looked  at  the  jewel,  and  read  the 
inscription.  It  was  a  more  precious  offering  than  the 
mother  would  willingly  have  sanctioned,  but  she  was 
too  highly  bred,  and  too  thoughtM  of  the  feelings  of 
others,.  to  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  admire  it  herseif, 
and  authorise  its  acceptance  by  her  daughter.  So  she 
walked  up  to  Cadurcis  and  gave  him  a  mother^s  em- 
brace  for  his  magnificent  present  to  his  sister,  placed 
the  brooch  itself  near  Yenetia's  heart,  and  then  led  her 
daughter  to  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  that  the  gratified  mother 
might  admire  the  testimony  of  her  son^s  taste  and 
affection.  It  was  a  most  successful  present,  and  Ca- 
durcis feit  grateful  to  his  mother  for  her  share  in  its 
production,  and  the  very  proper  manner  in  which  she 
received  the  announcement  of  its  offering. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


This  was  Cliristmas-eve;  the  snow  was  falling 
briskly.  After  'dinner  they  were  glad  to  Cluster  round 
the  large  fire  in  the  green  drawing-room.  Dr.  Masham 
bad  promised  to  read  the  evening  service  in  the 
chapel,  which  was  now  lit  up,  and  the  bell  was  sound- 
ing,  that  the  cottagers  might  have  the  opportunity  of 
attending. 

Flantagenet  and  Yenetia  followed  the  eiders  to  the 
chapel;  they  walked  hand-in-hand  down  the  long 
galleries. 

"I  should  like  to  go  all  over  this  house,"  said 
Plantagenet  to  his  companion.   "Have  you  ever  been?" 

"Never,"  said  Venetia;  "half  of  it  is  shut  up.  No- 
body  ever  goes  into  it,  except  mamma." 

In  the  night  there  was  a  violent  snow-storm;,  notonly 
was  the  fall  extremely  heavy,  but  the  wind  was  so  high, 
that  it  carried  the  snow  off  the  hills,  and  all  the  roads 
were  blocked  up,  in  .rnany  places  ten  or  twelve  feet 
deep.  All  communication  was  stopped.  This  was  an 
adventure  that  amused  the  children,  though  the  rest 
looked  rather  grave.  Plantagenet  expressed  to  Venetia 
his  wish  that  the  snow  would  never  melt,  and  that  they 
might  remain  at  Cherbury  for  ever. 

The  children  were  to  have  a  holyday  this  week, 
and  they  had  planned  some  excursions  in  the  park  and 
neighboorhood,  but  now  they  were  all  prisoners  to  the 
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house.  They  wandered  about,  tuming  the  staircase 
into  mountains,  the  great  hall  into  an  ocean,  and  the 
different  rooms  into  so  many  yarious  regions.  They 
amused  themselves  with  their  adventures,  and  went  on 
endless  voyages  of  discovery.  Every  moment  PJanta- 
genet  longed  still  more  for  the  opportunity  of  exploring 
the  uninhabited  Chambers;  but  Yenetia  shook  her  head, 
because  she  was  sure  Lady  Annabel  would  not  grant 
them  permisaion. 

"Did  you'  ever  live  at  any  place  before  you  caxne 
to  Cherbury?"  inquired  Lord  Cadurcis  of  Venetia. 

"I  know  I  was  not  bom  here,"  said  Venetia;  "bnt 
I  was  so  young  that  I  have  no  recoUection  of  any  other 
place." 

"And  did  any  one  live  here  before  you  came?" 
8aid  Plantagenet 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  Venetia,  "I  never  heard  if 
anybody  did.  I  —  I,"  she  continued,  a  little  con- 
strained,  "I  know  nothing." 

"Do  you  remember  your  papa?"  said  Plantagenet 

"No,"  said  Venetia. 

"Then  he  must  have  died  almost  as  soon  as  yon 
were  bom,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

"I  suppose  he  must,"  said  Venetia,  and  her  heart 
trembled, 

"I  wonder  if  he  ever  lived  herel"  said  Plantagenet. 

"Mamma  does  not  like  me  to  ask  questions  about 
my  papa,"  sai4  Venetia,  "and  I  cannot  teil  you  any- 
thing." 
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"Ah!  your  papa  was  difPerent  from  mine,  Venetia/' 
Said  Cadnrcis;  "my  mother  talks  of  him  often  enough. 
They  did  not  agree  very  well;  and,  when  we  quarrel, 
she  always  says  I  remind  her  of  him.  I  dafe  say 
Lady  Annabel  loved  your  papa  very  muck'' 

*^I  am  sure  mamma  did,"  replied  Venetia. 

The  children  retumed  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
joined  their  iriends:  Mes.  Cadurcis  was  sitting  on  the 
sofa,  occasionally  dozing  over  a  sermon;  Dr.  Masham 
was  Standing  with  Lady  Annahel  in  the  recess  of  a 
distant  window.  Her  ladyship's  countenance  was 
averted;  she  was  reading  a  newspaper,  which  the 
Doctor  had  given  her.  As  the  door  opened,  Lady 
Annabel  glanced  round;  her  countenance  was  agitated; 
she  folded  up  the  newspaper  rather  hastily,  and  gave  it 
to  the  Doctor. 

"And  what  have  you  been  doing,  litüe  folks?"  in- 
quired  the  Doctor  of  the  new  comers. 

"We  have  been  playing  at  the  Büstory  of  Eome," 
Said  Venetia,  "and  now  that  we  have  conquered  every 
place,  we  do  not  know  what  to  do.^' 

"The  usual  result  of  conquest,"  said  the  Doctor, 
smiling.  "This  snow-storm  is  a  great  trial  for  you;  I 
begin  to  believe  that,  after  all,  you  would  be  more 
pleased  to  take  your  holydays  at  another  opportunity." 

"We  could  amuse  ourselves  very  well,"  said  Plan- 
tagenet, "if  Lady  Annabel  would  be  so  kind  as  to 
pennit  us  to  explore  the  part  of  the  house  that  is 
shut  np." 

"That  would  be  a  stränge -mode  of  diversion,"  said 

Venetia.  L  ^ 
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Lady  Annabel,  yery  qidetly,  '^and  I  do  not  think  by 
any  means  a  suitable  one.*  There  caimot  be  mucb 
amusement  in  roaming  over  a  number  of  dnsty  nn- 
Aimished  rooms." 

'^And  so  nicely  dressed  as  you  are  tool^^  said  Mrs. 
Cadurcis,  rousing  herseif :  "I  wonder  bow  such  an  idea 
could  enter  yonr  head!'* 

"It  snows  harder  than  ever,"  said  Venetia;  "I 
think,  after  all,  I  shall  leam  my  French  vocabulary." 

"If  it  snows  to-morrow,"  said  Plantagenet,  "we  will 
do  onr  lessons  as  usual.  Holydays,  I  find,  are  not  so 
amusing  as  I  supposed." 

The  snow  did  continue,  and  the  next  day  the 
children  yoluntarily  suggested  that  they  should  resume 
their  usual  course  of  life.  With  their  momings  oc- 
cupied,  they  found  their  sources  of  relaxation  ample; 
and  in  the  evening  they  acted  plays,  and  Lady  Annabel 
dressed  them  up  in  her  shawls,  and  Dr.  Masham  read 
Shakspeare  to  them. 

It  was  about  the  fonrth  day  of  the  visit  that  Flan- 
tagenet,  loitering  in  the  hall  with  Venetia,  said  to  her, 
"I  saw  your  mamma  go  into  the  locked-up  rooms  last 
night     I  do  so  wish  that  she  would  let  us  go  there." 

"Last  night!"  said  Venetia;  "when  could  you  have 
Seen  her  last  night?" 

"Very  late:  the  fact  is,  I  could  not  sleep,  and  I 
took  it  into  my  head  to  walk  up  and  down  the  gallery. 
I  offcen  do  so  at  the  abbey.  I  like  to  walk  up  and 
down  an  old  gallery  alone  at  night.  I  do  not  know 
why;  but  I  like  it  very  much.     Everything  is  so  still, 
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and  tten  you  hear  the  owls.  I  cannot  make  out  why 
it  is;  but  nothing  gives  me  more  pleagure  than  to  get 
up  wlien  everybody  is  asleep.  It  seems  as  if  one  were 
the  only  living  person  in  the  world.  I  sometimes  think, 
■wlien  I  am  a  man  I  will  always  get  up  in  the  night, 
and  go  to  bed  in  the  day-time.     Is  not  that  odd?" 

"Bnt  mamma!^^  said  Venetia,  "how.came  you  to 
866  mamma?" 

"Oh!  I  am  certain  of  it,"  said  the  boy;  "for,  to  teil 
you  the  truth,  I  was  rather  frightened  at  first;  only  I 
tbought  it  would  not  do  for  a  Cadurcis  to  be  afraid,  so 
I  stood  against  the  wall,  in  the  shade,  and  I  was  de- 
termined,  whatever  happened,  not  to  cry  out." 

"Oh!  you  frighten  me  so,  Plantagenet!"  said 
Venetia. 

"Ah!  you  might  well  have  been  frightened  if  you 
bad  been  there;  past  midnight,  a  tall  white  figure,  and 
a  light!  —  However,  there  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed 
about;  it  was  Lady  Annabel,  nobody  eise.  I  saw  her 
as  clearly  as  I  see  you  now.  She  walked  along  the 
gallery,  and  went  to  the  very  door  you  showed  me  the 
other  moming.  I  marked  the  door;  I  could  not  mistake 
it.     She  unlocked  it,  and  she  went  in. 

"And  then?"  inquired  Venetia,  eagerly. 

"Why,  then,  like  a  fool,  I  went  back  to  bed,"  said 
Plantagenet.  "I  thought  it  would  seem  so  silly  ifl 
were  caught,  and  I  might  not  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune  to  escape  twice.     I  know  no  more." 

Venetia  could  not  reply.  She  heard  a  laugh,  and 
then  her  mother's  voice.     They  were  called  with  a  gay 

5* 
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stmunons  to  see  a  coloseal  snow-ball,  that  some  of  Üie 
yoimger  servauts  had  made  and  roUed  to  the  window 
of  the  terrace-rooicu  It  was  ornamented  with  a  crown 
of  holly  and  mistletoe,  and  the  parti-coloured  berries 
looked  bright  in  a  straggling  sunbeam  wbich  had 
fought  its  way  throngb  tbe  stilHoaded  sky,  and  feil 
npon  the  terrace. 

In  the  evening,  as  they  sat  round  the  fire,  Mrs.  Ca- 
durcis  began  telling  Venetia  a  long  rambling  ghost 
Btory,  which  she  declared  was  a  real  ghost  stoiy,  and 
had  happened  in  her  own  family.  Such  communica* 
tions  were  not  very  pleasing  to  Lady  Annabel,  but  she 
was  too  well  bred  to  Interrupt  her  guest  When,  how- 
ever,  the  narrative  was  finished,  and  Venetia,  by  her 
observations,  evidently  indicated  the  efifect  that  it  had 
produöed  upon  her  mind,  her  mother  took  the  occasion 
of  impressing  upon  her  the  little  credibility  which  should 
be  attached  to  such  legends,  and  the  rational  process 
by  which  many  unquestionable  apparitions  might  be 
aecounted  for.  Dr.  Masham,  following  this  train,  re- 
counted  a  story  of  a  ghost  which  had  been  generally 
received  in  a  neighbouring  village  for  a  considerable 
p^riod,  and  attested  by  the  most  veracious  witnesses^ 
but  which  was  explained  afterwards  by  tuming  out  to 
be  an  instance  of  somnambulism.  Venetia  appeared  to 
be  extremely  interested  in  the  subjeet;  she  inquired 
much  about  sleep-walkers  and  sleep  waUung;  and  a 
great  many  examples  of  the  habit  were  cited.  At 
length  she  said,  '*  Mammae  did  you  ever  walk  in  your 
sleep?" 
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"Not  to  my  knowledge,"  said  Lady  Annabel, 
smiling;  "I  should  liope  not." 

"Well,  do  jou  know,"  said  Plantagenet,  who  had 
hitherto  listened  in  silence,  "it  is  very  curious,  but  I 
once  dreamt  that  you  did,  Lady  Annabel." 

"Indeed!"  said  the  lady. 

*'Yes!  and  I  dreamt  it  last  night,  too,"  continned 
Cadurcis.  "I  thought  I  was  sleeping  in*  the  uninhabited 
rooms  here,  and  the  door  opened,  and  you  walked  in 
with  a  light." 

"No!  Plantagenet,"  said  Venetia,  who  was  seat^d 
by  him,  and  who  spoke  in  a  whisper,  "it  was  not  — " 

"Hnsh!"  said  Cadurcis,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Well,  that  was  a  stränge  dream,"  said  Mrs.  Ca- 
durcis; "was  it  not,  Doctor?" 

"Now,  children,  I  will  teil  you  a  very  curious 
gtory,"  said  the  Doctor;  "and  it  is  quite  a  true  one,  for 
it  bappened  to  myself/' 

The  Doctor  was  soon  embarked  in  his  tale,  and  his 
audience  speedily  became  interested  in  the  narrative; 
bat  Lady  Annabel  for  some  time  maintained  complete 
silence. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Thb  spring  retumed;  the  intiinate  relations  between 
the  two  families  were  each  day  more  confirmed.  Lady 
Annabel  bad  presented  ber  daugbter  and  Flantagenet 
eacb  witb  a  beautiM  pony,  bat  their  rides  were  at  first 
to  be  confined  to  tbe  park,  and  to  be  ever  attended  by 
a  groom.  In  time,  bowever,  dnly  accompanied,  they 
were  permitted  to  extend  tbeu:  progress  so  far  as  Ca- 
durcis.  Mrs.  Cadurcis  bad  consented  to  tbe  wisbes  of 
ber  son  to  restore  tbe  old  garden,  and  Yenetia  was  bis 
principal  adviser  and  assistant  in  tbe  enterprise.  Flan- 
tagenet was  fond  of  tbe  abbey,  and  notbing  bat  tbe 
agreeable  society  of  Cherbury  on  tbe  one  band,  and 
tbe  relief  of  escaping  from  bis  motber  on  tbe  otber, 
could  bave  induced  bim  to  pass  so  little  of  bis  time  at 
bome;  bat,  witb  Yenetia 'for  bis  companion,  bis  mom- 
,ings  at  tbe  abbey  passed  cbarmingly,  and,  as  tbe  days 
were  now  at  tbeir  füll  lengtb  again,  tbere  was  abund- 
ance  of  time,.  after  tbeir  studies  at  Cberbuiy,  to  ride 
togetber  tbrougb  tbe  woods  to  Cadurcis,  spend  several 
bours  tbere,  and  for  Venetia  to  retum  to  tbe  ball  be- 
fore  sunset  Flantagenet  always  accompanied  ber  to 
tbe  limits  of  tbe  Cberbuiy  grounds,  and  tben  retumed 
by  bimself ,  solitary  and  fiiU  of  fancies. 

Lady  Annabel  bad  promised  tbe  cbildren  tbat  tbey 
sbould  some  day  ride  togetber  to  Marringburst,  tbe 
rectory  of  Dr.  Masbam,  to  eat  strawberries  and  cream. 
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This  was  to  be  a  great  festival,  and  was  looked  forward 
to  with  corresponding  interest.  Her  ladyship  had 
kindlj  offered  to  accompany  Mrs.  Cadurcis  in  tbe  car-' 
nage,  bat  that  lady  was  an  invalid  and  declined  the 
joumey;  so  Lady  Annabel,  who  was  herseif  a  good 
horsewoman,  mounted  ker  jennet  with  Venetia  and 
Plantagenet. 

Marringhurst  was  only  five  miles  from  Cherbury 
by  a  eross-road,  whicb  was  scarcely  passable  for  car- 
riage&  The  rectory  house  was  a  substantial,  sqnare- 
bnilt,  red  brick  mansion,  shaded  by  gigantic  elms,  but 
the  southem  front  covered  with  a  famous  vine,  trained 
OYcr  it  with  elaborate  care,  and  of  whicb  and  his 
espaliers  the  Doctor  was  very  proud.  The  garden  was 
thickly  stocked  with  choice  fruit-trees;  there  was  not 
the  slightest  pretence  to  pleasure  grounds;  but  there 
was  a  capital  bowling-green,  and,  above  all,  a  grotto, 
where  the  Doctor  smoked  his  evening  pipe,  and  mo- 
ralized  in  the  midst  of  his  cucumbers  and  cabbages. 
On  each  side  extended  the  meadows  of  his  glebe,  where 
his  kine  rominated  at  will.  It  was  altogether  a  scene 
as  deyoid  of  the  pictoresque  as  any  that  could  be  well 
imagined;  flat,  but  not  low,  and  rieh,  and  green,  and 
stiU. 

His  expected  guests  met  as  warm  a  reception  as 
such  a  hearty  friend  might  be  expected  to  afford. 
Dr.  Masham  was  scarcely  less  delighted  at  the  excur- 
sion  than  the  children  themselves,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
Bunny  day  that  made  everything  more  glad  and  bright. 
The  garden,  the  grotto,  the  bowling-green,  and  all  the 
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novelty  of  the  spot,  greaüy  diverted  bis  young  com- 
panions;  they  visited  bis  farm-yard,  were  introduoed  to 
bis  poultry,  rambled  over  bis  meadows,  and  admired 
bis  cows,  wbicb  be  bad  coUected  with  eqnal  care  and 
knowledge.  Nor  was  tbe  interior  of  this  bacbelor's 
residence  devoid  of  amusement.  Every  nook  and  corner 
was  fiUed  witb  objects  of  interest;  and  every tbing  was 
in  admirable  order.  Tbe  goddess  of  neatness  and  pre- 
cision  reigned  supreme,  especially  in  bis  ball,  wbicb, 
tbongb  barely  ten  feet  Square,  was  a  cabinet  of  roral 
curiosities.  His  guns,  bis  fisbing-tackle,  a  cabinet  of 
birds  stuffed  by  bimself,  a  fox  in  a  glass-case  tbat 
seemed  absolutely  running,  and  an  otter  witb  a  real  fish 
in  its  moutb,  in  tum  deligbted  tbem;  but  cbiefly,  per- 
baps,  bis  cbimney-comer  of  Dutcb  tiles,  all  Scriptoral 
subjects,  wbicb  Yenetia  and  Plantagenet  emulated  eacb 
otber  in  discovering. 

Tben  bis  library,  wbicb  was  rare  and  splendid,  for 
tbe  Doctor  was  one  of  tbe  most  renowned  scbolars  in 
tbe  kingdom,  and  bis  pictures,  bis  prints,  and  bis  gold 
fisb,  and  bis  canary  birds;  it  seemed  tbey  never  could 
exbaust  sucb  sources  of  endless  amusement;  to  say 
notbing  of  every  otber  room  in  tbe  bouse,  for,  firom 
tbe  garret  to  tbe  daiiy,  bis  guests  encouraged  bim  in 
introducing  tbem  to  every  tbing,  every  person,  and 
every  place. 

"And  tbis  is  tbe  way  we  old  bacbelors  contrive  to 
paSs  OUT  lives,"  said  tbe  good  Doctor;  "and  now,  my 
dear  lady,  Goody  Blount  will  give  us  some  dinner." 

Tbe  Doctor's  repast  was  a  very  substantial  one;  be 
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seemed  resolved,  at  one  ample  swoop,  to  repay  Lady 
Annabel  for  all  her  hospitality;  and  he  really  took  such 
delight  in  their  participation  of  it,  that  his  principal 
guest  was  constrained  to  check  herseif  in  more  than 
one  waming  intimation  that  moderation  was  desirable, 
were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  the  strawberries  and  cream. 
All  thiis  time  his  housekeeper,  Groody  Blount,  as  he 
ealled  her,  in  her  lace  cap  and  raffles,  as  precise  and 
starch  as  an  old  picture,  stood  behind  his  chair  with 
pleased  solemnity,  directing,  with  unruffled  composure, 
the  movements  of  the  liveried  bumpkin  who  this  day 
was  promoted  to  the  honour  of  "waiting  at  table." 

"Come,"  Said  the  Doctor,  as  the  cloth  wascleared, 
^'I  mnst  bargain  for  one  toast,  Lady  Annabel:  'Church 
and  State.' " 

"What  is  Church  and  State?"  said  Venetia. 

"As  good  things,  Miss  Venetia,  as  strawberries  and 
Cream,"  said  the  Doctor,  laughing;  "and,  like  them, 
always  best  united."  * 

After  their  repast,  the  children  went  into  the  garden 
to  amnse  themselves.  They  stroUed  about  some  time, 
nndl  Plantagenet  at  length  took  it  into  his  head  that 
he  shoold  like  to  leam  to  play  at  bowls;  and  he  said, 
if  Venetia  wottld  wait  in  the  grotto,  where  they  then 
were  talking,  he  would  run  back  and  ask  the  Doctor  if 
the  serv^ant  might  teach  him.  He  was  not  long  absent; 
bat  appeared,  on  his  retom,  a  little  agitated.  Venetia 
inquired  if  he  had  been  successful,  but  he  shook  his 
head,  and  said  he  had  not  asked. 

"Why  did  you  not?"  said  Venetia. 
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"I  did  not  like,"  he  replied,  looking  very  serious; 
^^something  happened." 

"What  could  have  happened?"  said  Venetia. 
^    "Something  stränge,"  was  bis  answer. 

"Oh,  do  teil  me,  PlantagenetI" 
,     "Why,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  "your  mamma  is 
crying." 

"CryingT'  -exclaimed  Venetia;  "my  dear  mamma 
crying!     I  must  go  to  her  directly." 

"Hußhl"  said  Plantagenet,  shaking  his  head,  "you 
mußt  not  go." 

"I  must." 

"No,  you  must  not  go,  Venetia,"  was  his  reply; 
^'I  am  sure  she  does  not  want  us  to  Jmow  she  is 
crying." 

"What  did  she  say  to  you?" 

"She  did  not  see  me;  the  Doctor  did,  and  he  gave 
me  a  nod  to  go  away." 

"I  never  saw  mamma  cry,"  said  Venetia. 

"Don't  you  say  anything  about  it,  Venetia,"  said 
Plantagenet,  with  a  very  manly  air;  "listen  to  what  I 
say." 

"I  do,  Plantagenet,  always;  but  still  I  should  like 
to  knöw  what  mamma  can  be  crying  about  Do  teil 
me  all  about  it." 

"Why,  I  came  to  the  room  by  the  open  Windows, 
and  your  mamma  was  standing  up,  with  her  back  to 
me,  and  leaning  on  the  mantelpiece,  with  her  face  in 
her  handkerchief;  and  the  Doctor  was  standing  up 
too,   only  his  back  was  to  the  fireplace;  and  when  he 
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saw  me,  lie  made  me  a  sign  to  go  awaj,  and  I  went 
direcüy." 

"Ate  you  sure  mamma  was  crying?" 

"I  heard  her  sob." 

"I  think  I  shall  cry,"  said  Venetia. 

"You  mnst  not;  you  must  know  nothing  about  it. 
If  you  let  your  mamma  know  that  I  saw  her  crying,  I 
shall  never  teil  you  anything  again." 

"What  do  you  think  she  was  crying  about,  Plan- 
tagenet?" 

''I  cannot  say;  perhaps  she  had  been  talking  about 
your  papa.  I  do  not  want  to  play  at  bowls  now," 
added  Plantagenet;  "let  us  go  and  see  the  cows." 

In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  servant  summoned 
the  children  to  the  house.  The  horses  were  ready,  and 
tbey  were  now  to  retum.  Lady  Annabel  received  them 
inih  her  usual  cheerfdlness. 

"Well,  dear  children,"  said  she,  "have  you  been 
veiy  much^amused?" 

Venetia  ran  forward,  and  embraced  her  mother 
with  even  unusual  fondness.  She  was  mind^l  of  Plan- 
tagenet's  injunctions,  and  was  resolved  not  to  revive 
her  mother's  grief  by  any  allusion  that  could  recall  the 
past;  but  her  heart  was,  nevertheless,  füll  of  sympathy, 
and  she  could  not  have  rode  home,  had  she  not  thus 
expressed  her  love  for  her  mother/ 

With  the  exception  of  this  stränge  incident,  over 
wliich,  afterwards,  Venetia  often  pondered,  and  which 
made  her  rather  serious  the  whole  of  the  ride  home, 
this  expedition  to  Marringhurst  was  a  very  happy  day. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


Tms  happy  strauner  was  succeeded  by  A  singtilarly 
wet  autumn.  Weeks  of  contmuous  rain  rendered  it 
difficult  even  for  the  little  Cadurcis,  who  defied  the 
elements,  to  be  so  constant  as  heretofore  in  bis  dafly 
Visits  to  Cberbury.  His  mother,  too,  grew  daily  a 
greater  invalid,  and,  with  increasing  sufferings  and  in- 
firmities,  the  natural  captjousness  of  her  temper  propor- 
tionably  exbibited  itself.  Sbe  insisted  upon  the  com- 
panionsship  of  her  son,  and  that  he  should  not  leave 
the  house  in  such  nnseasonable  weather.  K  he  resisted, 
she  feil  into  one  of  her  jealous  rages,  and  tannted  him 
with  loving  strangers  better  than  his  own  mother. 
Cadurcis,  on  the  whole,  behaved  very  well;  he  thought 
of  Lady  AnnabeFs  injunctions,  and  restrained  his  pas- 
sion.  Yet  he  was  not  repaid  for  the  sacrifice;  his 
mother  made  no  efPect  to  render  their  Joint  society 
agreeable,  or  even  endurable.  She  was  rarely  in  an 
amiable  mood,  and  generally  either  irritable  or  sullen. 
If  the  weather  held  up  a  little,  and  he  ventured  to  pay 
a  Visit  to  Cherbury,  he  was  sure  to  be  welcomed  back 
with  a  fit  of  passion;  either  Mrs.  Cadnrcis  was  angered 
for  being  left  alone,  or  had  fermented  herseif  into  ftiry 
by  the  certainty  of  his  catching  a  fever.  If  Piantagenet 
remained  at  the  abbey,  she  was  generally  snllen;  and, 
as  he  himself  was  naturally'  silent  nnder  any  circum- 
stances,  his  mother  would  indulge  in  that  charming 
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monologae,  so  conduciver  to  domestic  serenity,  termed 
'^talking  at  a  person,^^  and  was  contiiiuallj  insintiating 
that  she  supposed  he  found  it  verj  duU  to  pass  bis 
day  with  her,  and  tbat  she  dared  say  that  somebody 
could  be  lively  enough  if  he  were  somewhere  eise. 

Cadurcis  would  tum  pale,  and  bite  bis  lip,  and  then 
leave  th«  room;  and  whole  days  would  sometünes  pass 
with  barely  a  monosyllable  being  exchanged  between 
this  parent  and  child.  Cadurcis  had  found  some  op- 
portunities  of  pouring  forth  bis  griefs  and  mortification 
iato  the  ear  of  Venetia,  and  they  had  reached  her  mother: 
bat  Lady  Annabel,  though  she  sympathised  with  this 
interesting  boy,  invariably  counselled  duty.  The 
moming  studies  were  abandoned,  but  a  qüantity  of 
books  were  sent  over  from  Cherbury  for  Plantagenet, 
and  Lady  Annabel  seized  every  opportunity  of  con- 
ciliating  Mrs^  Cadurcis^  temper  in  favour  of  her  child, 
by  the  attention  which  she  paid  the  mother.  The 
weather,  however,  prevented  either  herseif  or  Venetia 
from  yisiting  the  abbey;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  com- 
mtmications  between  the  two  estabHshments  and  their 
inmates  had  become  rare. 

Though  now  a  continual  inmate  of  the  abbey,  Ca- 
dnrcifl  was  seldom  the  companion  of  bis  mother.  They 
met  at  their  meals,  and  that  was  all.  He  entered  the 
room  every  day  with  an  Intention  of  conciliating;  but 
the  mutual  tempers  of  the  mothe):  and  the  son  were  so 
quick  and  sensitive,  that  he  always  failed  in  bis  pur- 
pose,  and  could  only  avoid  a  storm  by  dogged  silence. 
This  enraged  Mrs*  Cadurcis  more  even  than  bis  impe]>- 
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tinence;  she  had  on  condact;  sbe  lost  all  command  over 
herseif,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  address  to  her  child 
terms  of  reproach  and  abuse,  which  a  vulgär  mind 
could  only  conceive  and  a  coarse  tongue  alone  express. 
What  a  contrast  to  Cherbury,  to  the  mild  matemal 
elegance  and  provident  kindness  of  Lady  Annabel,  and 
the  sweet  tones  of  Venetia's  ever-sympathising.  vöice! 
Cadurcis,  though  so  very  young,  was  gifted  with  an 
innate  fastidiousness,  that  made  him  shrink'from  a  mde 
woman.  His  feelings  were  different  in  regard  to  men; 
he  sympathised  at  a  very  early  age  with  the  bold  and 
the  energetic;  his  favourites  among  the  peasantry  were 
ever  those  who  excelled  in  athletic  sports;  and,  though 
he  never  expressed  the  opinion,  he  did  not  loak  upon 
the  poacher  with  the  evil  eye  of  his  class.  But  a 
coarse  and  violent  woman  jarred  even  his  young  nerves; 
and  this  woman  was  his  mother,  his  only  parent,  almost 
his  only  relation;  for  he  had  no  near  relative,  except  a 
cousin  whom  he  had  never  even  seen,  the  pennyless 
orphan  of  a  pennyless  brother  of  his  father,  and  who 
had  been  sent  to  sea  at  a  very  early  age;  so  that,  after 
all,  his  mother  was  the  only  natural  friend  he  had. 
This  poor  little  boy  would  fly  from  that  mother  with 
a  suUen  brow,  or,  perhaps,  even  with  a  harsh  and 
cutting  repartee;.and  then  he  would  lock  himself  up  in 
his  room  and  weep.  But  he  allowed  no  witnesses  of 
this  weakness.  The  lad  was  very  proud.  If  any  of 
the  household  passed  by  as  he  quitt^d  the  saloon,  and 
stared  for  a  moment  at  his  pale  and  agitated  face,  he 
would  coin  a  smile  for  the  instant,  and  say  even  er  kind 
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Word,  for  he  was  very  courteons  to  bis  inferior»,  and 
all  tbe  servants  loved  him;  and  then  take  reftige-in  Ms 
solitary  woe. 

Relieved  by  this  indulgence  of  bis  mortified  beart, 
Cadnrcis  looked  about  bim  for  resources.  Tbe  rain 
was  ponring  in  torrents ,  and  tbe  plasb  of  tbe  tronbled 
and  swollen  lake  migbt  be  beard  even  at  tbe  abbey. 
At  nigbt  tbe  rising  gusts  of  wind,  for  tbe  nigbts  were 
always  clear  and  stormy,  ecboed  down  tbe  cloisters 
witb  a  wild  moan  to  wbieb  be  loved  to  listen.  In  tbe 
moming  be  bebeld  witb  interest  tbe  savage  spoils  of 
tbe  tempest;  migbty  brancbes  of  trees  strewn  about, 
and  sometimes  a  vast  trank  nprooted  from  its  ancient 
settlement.  Irresistibly  tbe  conviction  impressed  itself 
upon  biß  mind,  tbat,  if  be  were  alone  in  tbis  old  abbey, 
witb  no  motber  to  break  tbat  stränge  fountain  of  fancies 
tbat  seemed  always  to  bubble  up  in  bis  solitude,  be 
migbt  be  bappy.  He  wanted  no  companions;  be  loved 
to  be  alone  f  to  listen  to  tbe  winds,  and  gaze  upon  tbe 
trees  and  waters,  and  wander  in  tbose  dim  cloisters 
and  tbat  gloomy  gallery. 

From  tbe  first  bour  of  bis  arrival  be  bad  loved  tbe 
venerable  ball  of  bis  fatbers.  Its  appearance  bar- 
monised  witb  all  tbe  associations  of  bis  race.  Power 
and  pomp,  ancestral  fame,  tbe  legendary  respect  of 
ages,  all  tbat  was  great,  exciting,  and  beroic,  all  tbat 
was  marked  out  from  tbe  commön-place  current  of  bu- 
man  events,  bovered  round  bim.  In  tbe  balls  of  Ca- 
dturds  be  was  tbe  Cadurcis;  tbougb  a  cbild,  be  was 
keenly  sensible  of  bis  bigb  race:  bis  wbole  being  sym- 
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pathised  with  their  glory;  he  was  capable  of  äying 
sooner  than  of  disgracing  them;  and  then  came  the 
memoiy  of  his  mother^s  sharp  voice  and  harsh  vulgär 
words,  and  he  shirered  with  disgust. 

Forced  into  Bolitude,  forced  to  feed  npon  his  own 
mind,  Cadurcis  found  in  that  solitude  each  day  a  dearer 
ßhann,  and  in  that  mind  a  rieh  er  treasure  of  interest 
and  curiosity.  He  loved  to  wander  about,  dream  of 
the  past,  and  conjure  up  a  future  as  glorious.  What 
was  he  to  be?  —  What  ßhould  be  hiß  caveer?  — 
Whither  should  he  wend  his  course?  Even  at  this 
early  age,  dreams  of  far  lands  flittcd  over  his  mind, 
and  Bchemos  of  fantastic  and  adventurous  life.  But 
now  he  was  a  boy  —  a  wretched  boy  —  controUed 
by  a  vulgär  and  narrow-minded  womani  And  this 
servitude  must  last  for  years;  yesi  years  must  elapse 
before  he  was  bis  own  master.  0hl  if  he  could  only 
pass  them  alone,  without  a  human  voice  to  disturb  his 
musings,  a  single  form  to  distract  his  visionl 

Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings,  even  Cherbuxy 
figured  to  his  fancy  in  somewhat  fadcd'  cölours.  There, 
indeed,  he  was  loved  and  cherlshed;  there,  indeed,  no 
Bound  was  ever  heard,  no  sight  even  seen,  that  could 
annoy  or  mortify  the  high  pitch  of  his  unconscious 
ideal-,  but  still,  even  at  Cherbury,  he  was  a  child. 
Under  the  influence  of  daily  intercourse,  his  tender 
heart  had  balanced,  perhaps  even  outweighed,  his  iiery 
Imagination.  That  constant  yet  delicate  affection  had 
softened  all  his  soul:  ho  had  no  timo  but  to  be  grate- 
ful  and  to  love.     Ue  retumed  home  only  to  muse  over 
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their  sweet  society,  and  contrast  tbeir  refined  and  genüe 
life  with  the  harsh  rud«  hearth  that  awaited  him.  What- 
ever  might  be  bis  reception  at  bome,  be  was  tbrown 
back  for  splace  on  tbeir  memory,  not  upon  bis  own 
beart;  and  be  feit  tbe  deligbtful  conviction  tbat  to- 
morrow  wonld  renew  tbe  spell  wbose  encbantment  bad 
enabled  bim  to  endure  tbe  present  vexation.  But  now 
tbe  magic  of  tbat  intercourse  bad  ceased;  after  a  few 
days  of  restlessness  and  repining,  be  discovered  tbat 
be  must  find  in  bis  desolation  stemer  sources  of  Sup- 
port tban  tbe  memory  of  Venetia,  and  tbe  recoUections 
of  tbe  domestic  joys  of  Cberbury.  It  was  astonisbing 
witb  wbat  rapidity  tbe  cbaracter  of  Cadurcis  developed 
itself  in  solitude;  and  stränge  was  tbe  contrast  between 
tbe  genüe  cbild  wbo,  a  few  weeks  before,  bad  looked 
forward  witb  so  mucb  interest  to  accompanying  Venetia 
to  a  ebildisb  festival,  and  tbe  stem  and  moody  being 
wbo  paced  tbe  solitary  cloisters  of  Cadurcis,  and  tben 
would  witbdraw  to  bis  lonely  cbamber  and  tbe  amuse- 
ment  of  a  book.  He  was  at  tbis  time  deeply  interested 
in  Purcbas's  Pilgrimage,  one  of  tbe  few  books  of  wbicb 
tbe  late  lord  bad  not  despoiled  bim.  Narratives  of 
travels  and  voyages  always  particularly  pleased  bim; 
be  bad  an  idea  tbat  be  was  laying  up  information 
wbicb  migbt  be  useful  to  bim  bereafter;  tbe  Clierbury 
Gollection  was  rieb  in  tbis  class  of  volumes,  and  Lady 
Annabel  encouraged  tbeir  perusaL 

Li  tbis  way  many  weeks  elapsed  at  tbe  abbey, 
dnring  wbicfr  tbe  visits  of  Plantagenet  to  Cberbury 
were  very  few.     Sometimes,  if  tbe  weatber  cleared  for 

Venelia,  I,  ^ 
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an  honr  dtuitig  the  moming,  he  wonld  mount  bis  ponjr, 
and  gallop,  without  stopping,  to  tlie  lialL  Tbe  ra- 
piditj  of  the  motion  excited  bis  jnind;  he  fancied  him- 
seif,  as  he  embraced  Yenetia,  some  chieftain  wbo  bad 
escaped  for  a  moment  &om  bis  casde  to  visit  bis 
-mistress;  bis  imagination  conjured  np  a  war  between 
tbe  opposing  towers  of  Cadnreis  and  Cherborj;  and 
wben  bis  mother  feil  into  a  passion  on  bis  retum,  it 
passed  with  bim  onlj,  according  to  its  length  and  spirit, 
as  a  brisk  skirmish  or  a  general  aigagement 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

One  afternoon,  on  bis  return  from  Cherbury,  Plan- 
tagenet found  tbe  fixe  extinguished  in  the  little  rooin 
wbich  he  bad  appropriated  to  bimself ,  and  wbere  he 
kept  bis  books.  As  he  bad  expressed  bis  wish  to  tbe 
seryant  that  tbe  £re  sbonld  be  kept  np,  he  complained 
to  bim  of  the  neglect,  but  was  informed,  in  replj,  that 
tbe  fire  bad  been  allowed  to  go  out  by  bis  mother's 
Orders,  and  that  sbe  desired  in  future  that  he  would 
always  read  in  tbe  saloon.  Plantagenet  bad  sufficient 
self-control  to  make  no  Observation  before  tbe  senrant, 
and  soon  after  joined  bis  mother,  wbo  looked  very 
Süllen,  as  if  sbe  were  conscious  that  sbe  had  laid  a 
train  for  an  explosion. 

Dinner  was  now  served,  a  short  and  silent  meal. 
Lord  €adtircis  did  not  cbobse  to  speak  becaose  he  feit 
aggriered,  and  bis  mother  because  sbe  was  husbanding 
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her  energies  for  the  contest  whicli  ehe  believed  im- 
pending.  At  length,  when  the  table  was  cleared,  and 
the  servant  departed,  Cadurcis  Said,  in  a  very  quiet 
tone,  "I  think  I  shall  write  to  my  guardian  to-morrow 
abont  my  going  to  Eton." 

"Ton  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis, 
bristling  up;  *'I  never  heard  such  a  ridiculous  idea  in 
my  life  as  a  boy  like  you  writing  letters  on  such  sub- 
jects  to  a  person  you  have  never  yet  seen.  When 
I  think  it  proper  that  you  should  go  to  Eton,  I  shall 
write." 

"I  wish  you  would  think  it  proper  now  then, 
ma^am." 

**I  won't  be  dictated  to,"  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis, 
fiercely.  < 

"I  was  not  dictating,"  replied  her  son,  calmly. 

"You  would  if  you  could,"  said  his  mother. 

"Time  enough  to  find  fault  with  me  when  I  do, 
ma'am." 

"There  is  enough  to  find  fault  about  at  all  times, 
sir.'' 

"On  which  side,  Mrs.  Cadurcis?"  inq^uired  Plan- 
tagenet,  with  a  sneer. 

"Don't  aggravate  me,  Lord  Cadurcis,"  said  his 
mother. 

"How  am  I  aggravating  you,  ma'am?'' 

"I  won't  be  answered,"  said  the  mother. 

"I  prefer  silence  myself,"  said  the  son. 

"I  won't  be  insulted  in  my  own  room,  sir,"  said 
Mrs.  Cadurcis. 

6* 
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"I  am  not  insulting  you,  Mrs.  Cadnrcis,"  said 
Plantagenet,  rather  fiercely;  "and  as  for  your  own 
room,  I  never  wish  to  enter  it.  Indeed  I  should  not 
be  here.  at  this  moment,  had  you  not  ordered  my  ßie 
to  be  put  out,  and  particularly  requested  that  I  sbould 
Bit  in  the  saloon." 

"Obl  you  are  a  vastly  obedient  person,  I  dare  say," 
replied  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  very  pettishly.  "Hbw  long,  I 
should  like  to  know,  have  my  requests  received  such 
particidar  attention?  Pooh!" 

"Well,  then,  I  will  order  my  fire  to  be  lighted 
again,^^  said  Plantagenet 

"You  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  said  the  mother;'"! 
am  mistregs  in  this  house.  No  one  shall  give  Orders 
here  but  me,  and  you  may  write  to  your  guardian  and 
teil  him  that,  if  you  like." 

"I  shall  certainly  not  write  to  my  guardian,  for 
the  first  time,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  "about  any  such 
nonsense." 

"Nonsense,  sirl  Nonsense  you  said,  did  you? 
Tour  mother  nonsense!  This  is  the  way  to  treat  a 
parent,  is  it?  I  am  nonsense,  am  I?  I  will  teach 
you  what  nonsense  is.  Nonsense  shall  be  very  good 
sense;  you  shall  find  that,  sir,  that  you  shall.  Non- 
sense, indeed!  TU  write  to  your  guardian,  that  I  will! 
You  call  your  mother  nonsense,  do  you?  And  where 
did  you  leam  that,  I  should  like  to  know?  Nonsense, 
indeed!  This  comes  of  your  going  to  Cherburyl  So 
your  mother  is   nonsense;    a  pretty   lesson  for  Lady 
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Annabel  to  teach  you.  Oh!  TU  speak  mj  mind  to  her, 
that  I  will." 

"What  has  Lady  Annabel  to  do  with  it?"  inquired 
Cadnrcis  in  a  loud  tone. 

"Don't  threaten  me,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  with 
violent  gesture,  "Iwon't  be  menaced-,  Iwon'tbe  menaced 
by  my  son.  Pretty  goings  on,  indeed!  But  I  will  put 
a  stop  to  them;  will  I  not?  ;that  is  all.  Nonsense, 
indeed!  your  mother  nonsense!" 

"Well,  you  do  talk  nonsense,  and  the  greatest," 
said  Plantagenet,  doggedly;  "you  are  talking  nonsense 
now,  you  are  always  talking  nonsense,  and  you  never 
open  your  mouth  about  Lady  Annabel  without  talking 
nonsense." 

"If  I  was  not  very  ill  I  would  give  it  you,"  said 
his  mother,  grinding  her  teeth.  "0  you  brat!  You 
wicked  brat  you!  Is  this  the  way  to  address  me?  I 
have  half  a  mind  to  shake  your  viciousness  out  of  you, 
that  I  have!  You  are  worse  than  your  father,  that  you 
are!"  —  and  here  she  wept  with  rage. 

"I  dare  say  my  father  was  not  so  bad,  after  all!" 
said  Cadurcis. 

"What  should  you  know  about  your  father,  sir?" 
said  Mrs.  Cadurcis.  "How  dare  you  speak  about  your 
faÖier!" 

"Who  should  speak  about  a  father  bnt  a  son?" 

"Hold  your  impudence,  sir!" 

"I  am  not  impudent,  ma'am." 

"You  aggravating  brat!"  exclaimed  the  enraged 
woman,  "I  wish  I  had  something  to  throw  at  you!" 
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"Did  you  throw  things  at  mj  father?^*  aaked  Üb 
lordship. 

Mrs.  Cadurcis  went  into  an  hysterical  rage;  then, 
Buddenlj  jumping  up,  she  rushed  at  her  son.  Lord 
Cadurcis  took  up  a  position  behind  äie  table,  bnt 
the  sportive  and  mooking  air  which  he  generally  in- 
stinctively  assumed  on  these  occasions,  and  which,  while 
it  irritated  bis  motber  more,  was  in  reality  afPected  by 
the  boy  from  a  sort  of  nervous  desire  of  preventing 
tbese  dreadful  exposures  from  assuming  a  too  tragic 
tone,  did  not  characterise  bis  countenance  on  the  pre- 
sent  occasion;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  pale,  but  com- 
posed  and  very  serious.  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  after  one  or 
two  ineffectual  attempts  to  catch  bim,  paused  and  panted 
for  breath.  He  took  advantage  of  this  momentary 
cessation,  and  spoke  thus  —  ^^Mother,  I  am  in  no 
humour  for  frolics.  I  moved  out  of  your  way  that 
you  might  not  strike  me,  because  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  that,  if  you  ever  strike  me  again,  I  will  live  with 
you  no  longer.  Now  I  have  given  you  warning;  do 
what  you  please;  I  shall  sit  down  in  this  chair,  and 
not  move.  If  you  strike  me,  you  know  the  conse- 
quences/^     So  saying,  bis  lordship  resumed  bis  chair. 

Mrs.  Cadurcis  simultaneously  sprang  forward  and 
boxed  bis  ears;  and  then  her  son  rose  without  the 
sligbtest  expression  of  any  kind,  and  slowly  quitted 
the  Chamber. 

Mrs.  Cadurcis  remained  alone  in  a  savage  sulk: 
hours  passed  away,  and  her  son  never  made  his  ap- 
pearance.     Then  she  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  the 
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aervi^it  to  teil  Lord  Cadurcis  that  tea  was  ready;  but 
tfae  servant  retumed,  and  reported  that  bis  lordship  had 
locked  himself  up  in  bis  room ,  and  woold  not  replj  to 
bis  inquiries.  Determined  not  to  give  in,  Mrs.  Cadurcis, 
at  lengtb,  retired  for  tbe  night,  rather  re^i^tting  her 
▼iolence,  but  still  sullen.  Having  well  scolded  her 
waiting-woman,  sbe  at  lengtb  feil  asleep. 

Tbe  moiTiing  brougbt  breakfast,  but  no  Lord  Ca- 
durcis; in  vain  were  all  tbe  messages  of  bis  motber, 
her  son  wouldrmake  no  reply  to  them.  Mrs.  Cadurcis, 
at  lengtb,  personally  repaired  to  bis  room  and  knocked 
at  tbe  door,  but  sbe  was  as  unsuccessM  as  tbe  ser- 
vants;  sbe  began  to  tbink  be  would  starve,  and  desired 
the  servant  to  offer  firom  himself  to  bring  bis  meaL 
Still  silence.  Lidignant  at  bis  treatment  of  tbese  over- 
tores  of  conciliation,  Mrs.  Cadurcis  retumed  to  the 
saloon,  confident  that  hunger,  if  no  other  Impulse, 
would  bring  her  wild  cub  out  of  bis  lair;  but,  just  be- 
fore  dinner,  her  waiting-woman  came  running  into  tbe 
room. 

"Oh,  ma^am,  ma^am,  I  don't  know  wbere  Lord 
Cadurcis  bas  gone;  but  I  have  just  seen  John,  and  be 
sajs  there  was  no  ponj  in  the  stable  this  moming.^' 
'  Mrs.  Cadurcis  sprang  up,  rushed  to  her  son's  Cham- 
ber, found  tbe  door  still  locked,  ordered  it  to  be  burst 
open,  and  then  it  tumed  out  tbat  bis  lordship  bad  never 
been  there  at  all,  for  the  bed  was  unused.  Mrs.  Cadurcis 
was  frigbtened  out  of  her  life;  tbe  servants,  to  console 
her,  assnred  her  tbat  Plantagenet  must  be  atCherbury; 
and  while  sbe  believed  their   represeatations,    whieb 
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were  probable,  she  became  not  only  more  composed, 
but  resumed  her  jealousy  and  suUenness.  Gone  to 
Cherbuiy,  indeed!  No  doubt  of  it!  Let  bim  remain 
at  Cherbury.  -  Execrating  Lady  Annabel,  she  flung  her- 
seif into  an  easy  chair,  and  dined  alone,  preparing  her- 
seif to  speak  her  mind  on  her  son's  retnm. 

The  night,  however,  did  not  bring  him,  and  Mrs. 
Cadurcis  began  to  recur  to  her  alarm.  »Much  as  ehe 
now  disliked  Lady  Annabel,  she  could  not  resist  the 
conviction  that  her  ladyship  would  not  permit  Plan- 
tagenet to  remain  at  Cherbury.  Nevertheless,  jealons, 
passionate,  and  obstinate,  she  stifled  her  fears,  vented 
her  spieen  on  her  unhappy  domestics,  and,  finally,  ex- 
hansting  herseif  by  a  storm  of  passion  about  some 
very  unimportant  subject,  again  sought  refuge  in  sleep. 

She  awoke  early  in  a  fright,  and  inqnired  imme- 
diately  for  her  son.  He  had  not  been  seen.  She 
ordered  the  abbey  bell  to  be  sonnded,  sent  messengers 
thronghont  the  demesne,  and  directed  all  the  offices  to 
be  searched.  At  first  she  thonght  he  must  have  re- 
tumed,  and  slept,  perhaps,  in  a  bam;  then  she  adopted 
the  more  probable  conclusion,  that  he  had  drowned 
himself  in  the  lake.  Then  she  went  into  hysterics; 
called  Plantagenet  her.  lost  darling;  declared  he  was 
the  best  and  most  dntiful  of  sons,  and  the  image  of  his 
poor  father,  —  then  abused  all  the  servants,  and  then 
abused  herseif. 

About  noon  she  grew  quite  distracted,  and  rushed 
about  the  house  with  her  hair  dishevelled,  and  in  a 
dressing-gown  —  looked  in  all  the  closets,  behind  the 
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screens,  under  the  chairs,  into  her  work-box  —  but, 
Strange  to  say,  with  no  success.  Tben  she  went  ofP 
into  a  swoon,  and  her  servants,  alike  frightened  about 
master  and  mistress,  mother  and  son,  dispatched  a 
messenger  immediately  to  Cherbury  for  intelligence, 
advice,  and  assistance.  In  less  than  an  hour^s  time  the 
messenger  retumed,  and  informed  them  that  Lord  Ca- 
dnrcis  had  not  been  at  Cherbury  since  two  days  back, 
but  that  Lady  Annabel  was  very  sorry  to  hear  that 
their  mistress  was  so  ill,  and  would  come  on  to  see  her 
immediately.  In  the  meantime,  Lady  Annabel  added 
ihat  she  had  sent  to  Dr.  Masham,  and  had  great  hopes 
that  Lord  Cadurcis  was  at  Marringhurst.  Mrs.  Cadur- 
cis,  who  had  now  come  to,  as  her  waiting-woman 
described  the  retuming  consciousness  of  her  mistress, 
eagerly  embraced  the  hope  held  out  of  Plantagenet 
being  at  Marringhurst,  poured  forth  a  thousand  ex- 
pressions  of  gratitude,  admiration,  and  afPection  for 
Lady  Annabel,  who,  she  declared,  was  her  best,  her 
only  friend,  and  the  being  in  the  world  whom  she  loved 
most,  next  to  her  unhappy  and  injured  child. 

After  another  hour  of  suspense  Lady  Annabel  ar- 
rived,  and  her  entrance  was  the  Signal  for  a  renewed 
bnrst  of  hysterics  from  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  so  wild  and  ter- 
lible  that  they  must  have  been  contagious  to  any  female 
of  less  disciplined  emötions  than  her  guest. 
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CHAPTEB  XIV. 

TowABDs  the  eyening  Dr.  Masham  arrived  at  Ca- 
darcis.  He  could  give  no  intelligence  of  Plantagenetf 
who  had  not  called  at  Marringhofst;  bat  he  o£Pered, 
and  was  prepared,  to  undertake  liis  pursuit  The  good 
Doctor  had  his  saddle-bags  well  stocked,  and  was  now 
on  his  way  to  Southport,  that  being  the  nearest  town, 
and  where  he  doubted  not  to  gain  some  tidings  of  the 
fugitiye.  Mrs.  Cadurcis  he  found  so  indisposed,  that 
he  anticipated  the  charitable  intentions  of  Lady  An- 
nabel  not  to  quit  her;  and  affcer  having  bid  them  place 
their  cofi£dence  in  Providence  and  his  humble  exer- 
tions,  he  at  once  departed  on  his  researches.* 

In  the  meantime,  let  ns  retum  to  the  little  lord 
himself.  Having  secured  the  advantage  of  a  long  start, 
by  the  device  of  tuming  the  key  of  his  Chamber,  he 
repaired  to  the  stables,  and  finding  no  one  to  obserre 
him,  saddled  his  pony  and  galloped  away  without  plan 
or  pnrpose.  An  instinctive  love  of  novelty  and  ad- 
venture  indnced  him  to  direct  his  conrse  by  a  road 
which  he  had  never  before  pursued;  and,  after  two  or 
three  miles*  progress  through  a  wild  open  coontry  of 
brushwood,  he  found  that  he  had  entered  that  con- 
siderable  forest  which  formed  the  bouridary  of  many 
of  the  views  from  Cadurcis.  The  aftemoon  was  clear 
and  stiU,  the  sun  shining  in  the  light  blue  sky,  and 
the  wind  altogether  hushed.      On    each   side  of  the 
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winding  road  spread  the  bright  green  tnrf,  obcasionally 
sliaded  by  picturesque  groups  of  doddered  oaks.  The 
calm  beauty  of  the  sylvan  scene  wonderfuUy  toucbed 
the  fancy  of  the  youthful  fagitive ;  it  soothed  and  grati- 
fied  him.  He  pulled  up  his  pony;  patted  its  lively 
neck,  as  if  in  gratitude  for  its  good  Service,  and,  con- 
£dent  that  he  could  not  be  successfully  pursued,  in- 
dalged  in  a  thousand  dreams  of  Bobin  Hood  and  his 
merry  men.  As  for  his  own  position  and  prospects,  he 
gave  himself  no  anxiety  about  them;  satisfied  with  his 
escape  &om  a  revolting  thraldom,  his  mind  seemed  to 
take  a  boond  from  the  difficulty  of  his  Situation  and 
the  wildness  of  the  scene,  and  he  feit  himself  a  man, 
and  one,  too,  whom  nothing  could  daunt  or  appal. 

Soon  the  road  itself  quite  disappeared  and  vanished 
in  a  complete  turfy  track-,  but  the  continuing  marks  of 
cart-wheels  assured  him  that  it  was  a  thoroughfare,  al- 
though  he  was  now  indeed  joumeying  in  the  heart  of 
a  forest  of  oaks,  and  he  doubted  not  it  would  lead  to 
some  town  or  village,  or  at  any  rate  to  some  farmhouse. 
Towards  sunset,  he  determined  to  make  use  of  the  re- 
maining  light,  and  pushed  on  apace;  but  it  soon  grew 
so  dark,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  resume  his  Walk- 
ing .pace,  from  fear  of  the  overhanging  branches  and 
the  tmnks  of  felled  trees  which  occasionally  crossed 
his  way. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  probable  prospect  of  pass- 
ing his  night  in  the  forest,  our  little  adventurer  did  not 
lose  heart  Cadurcis  was  a  very  intrepid  child,  and 
when  in  the  Company  of  those  with  whom  he  was  not 
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&miliar,  and  firee  firom  ihose  pnerile  associations  to 
which  those  who  had  known  and  lived  with  him  long 
wete  necessarilj  subject,  he  wonld  assume  a  staid  and 
firm  demeanour  very  unusual  with  one  of  such  tender 
jears.  A  light  in  the  distance  was  now  not  only  a 
Signal  that  the  shelter  he  desired  was  at  hand,  but  re- 
minded  him  that  it  was  necessary,  by  his  assured  port, 
to  proye  that  he  was  not  nnused  to  travel  alone,  and 
that  he  was  perfectly  competent  and  qualified  to  be  his 
own  master. 

As  he  drew  nearer,  the  lights  multiplied,  and  the 
moon,  which  now  rose  over  the  forest,  showed  to  him 
that  the  trees,  retiring  on  both  sides  to  some  little  dis- 
tance, left  a  circular  plot  of  ground,  on  which  were  not 
only  the  lights  which  had  at  first  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, but  the  red  flames  of  a  watch-fire,  round  which 
some  dark  figures  had  hitherto  been  clustered.  The 
sound  of  horses^ -feet  had  disturbed  them,  and  the  fire 
was  now  more  and  more  visible.  As  Cadurcis  ap- 
proached,  he  observed  some  low  tents,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  was  in  the  centre  of  an  encampment  of 
gipsies.  Ho  was  for  a  moment  somewhat  dismayed, 
for  he  had  been  brought  up  with  the  usual  terror  of 
these  wild  people;  nevertheless,  he  was  not  unequal  to 
the  occasion.  He  was  surrounded  in  an  instant,  but 
only  wiäi  women  and  children ;  for  the  gipsy-men  never 
immediately  appear.  They  smiled  with  their  bright 
eyes,  and  the  flames  of  the  watch-fire  threw  a  lurid 
glow  over  their  dark  and  flashing  countenances;  they 
held  out  their  practised  hands ;  they  uttered  unintelligible, 
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but  not  tmfriendly  sounds.  The  heart  of  Gadurcis  fal- 
tered, but  bis  voice  did  not  betray  bim. 

''I  am  cold,  good  people,^^  said  tbe  undaunted  boy; 
"will  you  let  me  warm  myself  by  your  fire?" 

A  beautiful  girl,  with  significant  gestures,  pressed 
ber  band  to  ber  beart,  tben  pointed  in  tbe  direction  of 
tbe  tents,  and  tben  rusbed  away,  soon  reappearing  witb 
a  sbort  tbin  man,  inclining  to  middle  age,  but  of  a 
compact  and  apparently  powerftd  firame,  litbe,  supple, 
and  sinewy.  His  complexion  was  dark,  but  clear;  bis 
eye  large,  liquid,  and  black;  but  bis  otber  features 
small,  tbougb  precisely  moulded^  He  wore  a  green 
jacket  and  a  pair  of  black  velvet  breecbes,  bis  legs 
and  feet  bemg  bare,  witb  tbe  exception  of  slippers. 
Round  bis  bead  was  twisted  a  red  bandkercbief,  wbicb, 
perbaps,  migbt  not  bave  looked  like  a  turban  on  a 
countenance  less  oriental. 

"Wbat  would  tbe  young  master?"  inquired  tbe 
gipsy-man,  in  a  voice  far  from  disagreeable,  and  witb 
a  gesture  of  courtesy;  but,  at  tbe  same  time,  be  sbot  a 
scrutinisgig  glance  first  at  Plantagenet,  and  tben  at 
bis  pony. 

"I  would  remain  witb  you,"  said  Cadurcis;  "tbat 
is,  jf  you  will  let  me." 

Tbe  gipsy-man  made  a  sign  to  tbe  women,  and 
Plantagenet  was  lifted  by  tbem  ofP  bis  pony,  before  be 
could  be  aware  of  their  purpose;  tbe  cbildren  led  tbe 
pony  away,  and  tbe  gipsy-man  conducted  Plantagenet 
to  tbe  fire,  wbere  an  old  woman  sat,  presiding  over 
tbe  mysteries  of  an  enormous  flesb-pot     Immediately 
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bis  fellows,  who  had  originally  been  clustered  around 
it^  re-appeared;  fresh  blocks  and  brancbes  were  tbrown 
on,  tbe  flames  crackled  and  rose,  tbe  men  seated  them- 
selves  around,  and  Plantagenet,  excited  by  tbe  ad- 
renture,  rubbed  bis  bands  before  tbe  fire,  and  deter- 
mined  to  fear  notbing. 

A  savoury  steam  exnded  from  tbe  flesb-pot 

"That  smells  well,"  said  Plantagenet. 

"  'Tis  a  dimber  cove,"  *  wbispered  one  of  tbe  younger 
men  to  a  companion. 

^^Onr  supper  bas  but  rougb  seasoning  for  sucb  as 
you,"  said  tbe  man  wbo  bad  iirst  saluted  bim,  and  wbo 
was  apparently  tbe  leader,  "but  tbe  welcome  is  bearty." 

Tbe  women  and  girlß  now  came  witb  wooden  bowls 
and  platters,  and,  after  serving  tbe  men,  seated  tbem- 
selres  in  an  exterior  circle,  tbe  cbildren  playing  round 
tbem. 

**Come,  old  mort,"  said  tbe  leader,  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent  tone  to  tbe  one  in  wbicb  be  addressed  bis  yonng 
guest,  "tout  tbe  cobble-colter;  are  we  to  bave  dark- 
maus  lipon  us?     And,  Benma,  flick  tbe  panam."** 

lipon  this,  tbat  beautifiil  girl,  wbo  bad  at  first 
attracted  tbe  notice  of  Oadurcis,  called  out,  in  a  sweet 
lively  voice,  "Ayl  ayl  Morganal"  and  in  a  moment 
banded  over  tbe  beads  of  tbe  women  a  pannier  of 
bread,  wbicb  tbe  leader  took,  and  offered  its  contents 
to  our  fdgitive.     Gadurcis  belped  bimself ,  witb  a  bold 

♦  'Tte  a  lively  lad. 

**  Come,  old  woman«  look  after  the  turkcy.    Are  we  to  walt  tili  night t 
And,  Beruna,  cuttbe  bread. 
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bnt  gracions  sdr.  The  pannier  was  then  passed  roimd, 
and  the  old  woman,  opening  the  pot,  drew  out,  with  a 
huge  iron  fork,  a  fine  turkey,  whicli  she  tossed  into  a 
large  wooden  platter,  and  cut  up  with  great  quickness. 
First  she  helped  Morgana,  but  only  gained  a  reproof 
for  her  pains,  who  immediatelj  yielded  his  portion  to 
Plantagenet  Each  man  was  provided  with  his  k^fe, 
bnt  the  gnest  had  none.  Morgana  immediately  gave  up 
his  own. 

"Benina!"  he  shonited,  "gibel  a  chiv  for  the  gentry 
cove."* 

"Ay!  ay!  Morgana  I"  said  the  girl;  and  she  brought 
the  knife  to  Plantagenet  himself,  saying,  at  the  same 
time,  with  sparkling  eyes,  "Yam,  yam,  gentry  cove."** 

Cadnrcis  really  thought  it  was  the  most  delightfiil 
meal  he  had  ever  made  in  his  life.  The  flesh-pot  held 
something  besides  turkeys.  Eough  as  was  the  fare,  it 
was  good  and  plentiM.  As  for  beverage,  they  drank 
humpfy-dumpty,  which  is  ale  boiled  with  brandy,  and 
whidi  is  not  one  of  ^e  slightest  charms  of  a  gipsy's 
life/  When  the  men  were  satisfied,  their  platters  were 
filled,  and  given  to  the  women  and  children;  and  Be- 
rona,  with  her  portion,  came  and  seated  herseif  by 
Plantagenet,  looking  at  him  with  a  blended  glance  of 
delight  and  astonishment,  like  a  beautifnl  young  sarage, 
and  then  tuming  to  her  female  companions  to  stifle  a 
laagh.  The  flesh-pot  was  carried  away,  the  men  lit 
their  pipes,  the  fire  was  replenished,   its  red  shadow 

*  Bring  a  knife  for  the  gentlemon. 
•*  Bat,  eat,  gentleman. 
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mingled  wlth  tbe  silver  beams  of  tHe  moon;  around 
were  the  glittering  tents  and  the  silent  woods,  —  on 
all  sides  flashing  eyes  and  picturesque  forms.  CadurciB 
glanced  at  bis  companions,  and  gazed  upon  tbe  scene 
witb  feelings  of  ravisbing  excitement;  and  tben,  almost 
unconscious  of  wbat  be  was  saying,  exclaimed  —  "At 
lengtb  I  bave  fonnd  tbe  life  tbat  suits  me!^* 

"Indeed!  Squire!"  said  Morgana.  "Would  you  be 
one  of  US?" 

"From  tbis  moment,"  said  Cadurcis,  "if  you  will 
admit  me  to  your  band.  But  wbat  can  I  do?  And  I 
bave  notbing  to  give  you.  You  must  teacb  me  to  eam 
my  rigbt  to  our  supper." 

"Well  make  a  Turkey  mercbant*  of  you  yet,"  said 
an  old  gipsy,  "never  fear  tbat." 

"Bab,  Peter!"  said  Morgana,  witb  an  angry  look^ 
"your  red  rag  will  never  lie  still.  And  wbat  was  tbe 
purpose  of  your  present  travel?"  be  continued  to  Plan- 
tagenet. 

"None;  I  was  sick  of  silly  bome." 

"Tbe  gentry  cove  will  be  romboyled  by  bis  dam," 
said  a  tbird  gipsy;  "Queer  Cuflin  will  be  tbe  word  yet, 
if  we  don't  tout."  ** 

"Well,  you  sball  see  a  little  more  of  us  before  you 
decide,"  said  Morgana,  tbougbtfuUy,  and  tuming  tbe 
conversation.     "Beruna." 

"Ayl  ayl  Morgana!" 

*  i.  e»  We  will  teaoh  you  to  steal  a  tarkoy. 

**  Ilis  motlier  will  make  a  hne  and  cry  after  the  gentleman  yet;  Juatloo 
of  the  peace  will  be  the  word ,  If  we  don*t  look  Sharp. 
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"Tip  me  the  dank,  like  a  dimber  mort  as  you  are; 
trim  a  ken  for  the  gentiy  cove;  he  is  no  lanspresado, 
or  I  am  a  kinchin.^'  * 

"Ayl  ay!  Morgana,"  gaily  exclaimed  the  girl,  and. 
she  ran  off  to  prepare  a  bed  for  the  Lord  of  Cadnrcis. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Db.  Mashah  could  gain  no  tidings  of  the  object 
of  his  pprsuit  at  Southport:  here,  however,  he  ascer« 
tained  that  Flantagenet  could  not  have  fled  to  London, 
for  in  those  days  public  conyeyances  were  rare.  There 
was  only  one  coach  that  ran,  or  rather  jogged,  along 
this  road,  and  it  went  but  once  a  week,  it  being  ex- 
pected  that  very  night;  while  the  innkeeper  was  con* 
fident  that  so  far  as  Southport  was  concemed,  his  litüe 
lordship  had  not  sought  refiige  in  the  waggon,  which 
was  more  frequent,  though  somewhat  slower,  in  its  pro- 
gress  to  the  metropolis.  Uuwilling  to  retum  home, 
although  the  evening  was  now  drawing  in,  the  Doctor 
resolred  to  proceed  to  a  considerable  town  about  twelve 
miles  Airther,  which  Cadnrcis  might  have  reached  by  a 
cross  road;  so  drawing  his  cloak  around  him,  looking 
to  his  pistols,  and  desiring  his  servant  to  foUow  his 
example,  the  stout-hearted  Bector  of  Marringhurst  pur- 
sued  his  way.  - 

It  was  dark  when  the  Doctor  entered  the  town,  and 

•  Olre  me  the  tankard,  Hke  a  pretty  girl.    Get  a  bed  ready  for  the 
geotleman.    He  la  no  informer,  or  I  am  an  Infant. 
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he  proceeded  immediately  to  tlie  inn  where  lihe  coacb 
was  expected,  with  some  faint  hope  that  the  fugitive 
might  be  discövered  abiding  within  its  walls;,  bat,  to 
all  bis  inqniries  about  young  gentlemen  and  ponies,  be 
received  very  unsatisfactory  answers;  so,  reconciling 
bimself  as  well  as  be  could  to  tbe  disagreeable  posture 
of  affaits ,  be  settled  .bimself  in  tbe  parlour  of  tbe  inn, 
witb  a  good  fire,  and,  ligbting  bis  pipe,  desired  bis 
servant  to  keep  a  sbarp  look-out. 

In  due  time  a  great  uproar  in  tbe  inn-yard  an- 
nounced  tbe  arrival  of  tbe  stage,  —  an  nnwieldy 
macbine,  carrying  six  inside,  and  dragged  by  as  many 
borses.  Tbe  Doctor,  opening  tbe  door  of  bis  apartment, 
—  wbicb  led  on  to  a  gallery  tbat  ran  round  tbe  inn- 
yard,  —  leaned  over  tbe  balustrade  witb  bis  pipe  in 
bis  moutb,  and  watcbed  proceedings.  It  so  bappened 
tbat  tbe  stage  was  to  discbarge  one  of  its  passengers  at 
Üus  town,  wbo  bad  come  from  tbe  nortb,  and  tbe  Doc- 
tor recognised  in  bim  a  neigbbour  and  brotber  magij9- 
trate,  one  Squire  Mountmeadow,  a  very  important  per- 
sonage  in  bis  way,  tbe  terror  of  poacbers,  and  somewbat 
of  an  Oracle  on  tbe  bencb,  as  it  was  said  tbat  be  could 
even  take  a  deposition  witbout  tbe  assistance  of  bis 
Clerk.  Altbougb,  in  spite  of  tbe  osüer's  lantems,  it  was 
very  dark,  it  was  impossible  ever  to  be  unaware  of  tbe 
arrival  ofSquire Mountmeadow;  for  be  was  one  of  tbose 
great  men  wbo  take  care  to  remind  tbe  world  of  tbeir 
dignity  by  tbe  attention  wbicb  tbey  require  on  eveiy 
occasion. 

"CoacbmanI"    said  tbe  authoritative  voice  of  the 
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Squire.  "Where  is  the  coaclunan?  Oh!  you  are  there, 
Sir,  are  7011?  Postilion!  Where  is  the  postilion?  Oh! 
you  are  there,  Sir,  are  you?  Host!  Where  is  the  host? 
Oh!  you  are  there,  Sir,  are  you?  Waiter!  Where  is 
the  waiter?    I  say  where  is  the  waiter?" 

"Coming,  please  ^our  worship!" 

"How  long  am  I  to  wait?  Oh!  you  are  there,  Sir, 
are  you?    Coachman!" 

"Your  worship!" 

"PostiHon!" 

"Yes,  your  worship!" 
-  "Host!" 

"Your  worship's  servant!" 

«Waiter!" 

"Your  worship's  honour's  humble  servant!" 

"I  am  going  to  alight!" 

All  four  attendants  immediately  bowed,  and  ex- 
tended  their  arms  to  assist  this  very  great  man;  but 
Squire  Mountmeädow,  scarcely  deigning  to  avail  himself 
of  their  proffered  assistance,  and  pausing  on  each  step, 
looking  around  him  with  his  long,  lean,  solemn  visage, 
finally  reached  terra  firma  in  safety,  and  slowly  stretched 
his  tall,  ungainly  figure.  It  was  at  this  moment  that 
Dr.  Masham's  servant  approached  him,  and  informed 
his  worship  that  his  master  was  at  the  inn,  and  would 
be  happy  to  see  him.  The  countenance  of  the  great 
Mountmeädow  relaxed  at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  a 
brother  magistrate,  and  in  an  audible  voice  he  bade  the 
groom  "teil  my  worthy  friend,  his  worship,  your  worthy 

7* 
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master,  ihat  I  Bhall  be  rejoiced  to  pay  my  respects  to 
an  esteemed  neighbour  and  a  broiher  magistrate." 

With  slow  and  solemn  Steps,  preceded  hj  the  host, 
and  followed  by  the  waiter,  Squire  Monntmeadow 
ascended  the  staircase  of  the  extemal  gallery,  pausing 
occasionally,  and  looking  aronnd  him  with  thooghtful 
ünportance,  and  making  an  occasional  inquiiy  as  to  the 
State  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  during  bis  absence, 
in  ihis  fashion:  —  "Stop!  where  are  you,  host?  Oh! 
you  are  ihere,  Sir,  are  you?  Well,  Mr.  Host,  andhow 
have  we  been?  —  orderly,  eh?" 

"Quito  orderly,  your  worship." 

"Hohl  Orderly I  Hern!  Well,  very  well!  Never 
easy,  if  absent  only  fonr-and-twenty  hoors.  The  law 
must  be  obeyed." 

"Yes,  your  worship." 

"Lead  on,  Sir.  And,  waiter;  where  are  you,  waiter? 
Oh!  you  are  there,  Sir,  are  you?  And  so  my  broiher 
magistrate  is  here?" 

"Yes,  your  honour^s  worship." 

"Hern!  What  can  he  want?  —  something  in  the 
wind;  wants  my  advice,  I  dare  say;  shall  have  it  Sol- 
diers  ruly;  king's  servants;  must  be  obeyed." 

"Yes,  your  worship;  quite  ruly,  your  worship,"  sftid 
the  host. 

"As  obliging  and  obstreperous  as  can  be,"  said  the 
waiter. 

"Well,  very  well;"  and  here  the  Squire  had  gained 
the  gallery,  where  the  Doctor  was  ready  to  receive  him. 

"It  always  gives  me  pleasure  to  meet  a  brother 
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magistrate/*  said  Squire  Mountmeadow,  bowing  with 
cordial  condescension;  ^^and  a  gentleman  of  your  clotb, 
too.  The  clergy  must  be  respected;  I  stand  or  fall  by 
the  Church.  After  you,  Doctor,  —  after  you."  So 
Baying,  the  two  magistrates  entered  the  room. 

"An  nnexpected  pleasure,  Doctor,"  said  the  Sqnire; 
"and  what  brings  your  worship  to  town?" 

"A  somewhat  stränge  bnsiness,"  said  the  Doctor; 
"and  indeed  I  am  not  a  litüe  glad  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage  of  yonr  advice  and  assistance." 

"Heml  I  thought  so,"  said  the  Squire;  "your 
worship  is  very  complimentary.  What  is  the  case?  — 
larceny?" 

"Nay,  my  good  Sir,  'tis  a  Singular  affair;  and,  if » 
you  please,  we  will  order  supper  first,  and  discuss  it 
afterwards.     'Tis  for  your  private  ear." 

"OhI  ho!"  Said  the  Squire,  looking  very  mysterious 
and  important  "With  your  worship's  permission,"  he 
added,  filling  a  pipe. 

The  host  was  no  laggard  in  waiting  on  two  such 
important  guests.  The  brother  magistrates  despatched 
their  rump-steak;  the  foaming  tankard  was  replenished; 
the  fire  renovated.  At  length,  the  table  and  the  room 
being  alike  clear,  Squire  Mountmeadow  drew  a  long 
puff,  and  said,  "Now  for  business,  Doctor." 

His  companion  then  informed  him  of  the  exact  ob- 
ject  of  his  Visit,  and  narrated  to  him  so  much  of  ihe 
preceding  incidents  as  was  necessary.  The  Squire  lis- 
tened  in  solemn  silence,  elevating  his  eyebrows,  nodding 
his  head,  trimming  his  pipe,  with  profound  interjections-, 
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and  finally,  being  appealed  to  for  bis  opinion  hy  tbe 
Doctor,  delivered  bimself  of  a  most  portentous  "Hem!" 

"I  question,  Doctor,"  öaid  the  Squire,  "whetber  we 
Bbould  not  commonicate  witb  tbe  Secretaiy  of  State. 
'Tis  no  ordinajy  business.  'Tis  a  spiriting  away  of  a 
Peer  of  tbe  reabn.     It  smacks  of  treason." 

"Egad!"  Said  tbe  Doctor,  suppressing  a  smile,  "I 
tbink  we  can  bardly  make  a  tniant  boj  a  Cabinet 
question." 

Tbe  Sqtiire  glanced  a  look  of  pity  at  bis  compa- 
nion.  "Prove  tbe  truancy,  Doctor;  prove  it.  *Tis  a 
case  of  disappearance;  and  bow  do  we  know  tbat  tbere 
is  not  a  Jesuit  at  tbe  bottom  of  it?" 

^^ Tbere  is  sometbing  in  tbat,"  said  tbe  Doctor. 

"Tbere  is  everytbing  in  it,"  said  tbe  Squire,  trium- 
pbantly.  "We  must  ofFer  rewards;  we  must  raise  tbe 
posse  comitatns." 

"For  tbe  sake  of  tbe  family,  I  would  make  as 
litüe  stir  as  necessary,"  said  Dr.  Masbam. 

"For  tbe  sake  of  tbe  family!"    said  tbe  Squire. 
"Tbink  of  tbe  nation,  Sir!     For  tbe  sake  of  tbe  nation  * 
we  must  make  as  mucb  stir  as  possible.     'Tis  a  Se- 
cretary  of  State's  business;  'tis  a  case  for  a  general 
Warrant" 

"He  is  a  well-meaning  lad  enougb,"  said  tbe 
Doctor. 

"Ay,  and  tberefore  more  easily  played  upon,"  said 
tbe  Squire.  "Rome  is  at  tbe  bottom  of.  it,  brotber 
Masbam,  and  I  am  surprised  tbat  a  good  Protestant 
like  yourself —  one  of  tbe  King's  Justices  of  tbe  Peaise, 
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and  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  to  boot  —  should  doubt  the 
fact  for  an  instant^' 

"We  have  not  heard  much  of  the  Jesnits  of  late 
years,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"The  very  reason  that  they  are  more  active,"  said 
the  Squire. 

"An  only  child!"  said  Dr.  Masham. 

"A  Peer  of  the  reahn!"  said  Squire  Mountmeadow. 

"I  should  think  he  mnst  be  in  the  neighbourhood." 

"More  likely  at  St.  Omer's." 

"They  would  scarcely  take  him  to  the  plantations 
with  this  war?" 

"Let  US  drink  'Confusion  to  ihe  rebelsl'"  said  the 
Squire.     "Any  news?" 

"Howe  sails  this  week,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"May  he  bum  Boston!"  said  the  äquire. 

"I  would  rather  he  would  reduce  it,  without  such 
extremities,'^  said  Dr.  Masham. 

"Nothing  i^to  be  done  without  extremities,"  said 
Squire  Mountmeadow. 

"But  this  poor  child?"  said  the  Doctor,.  leading 
back  the  conversation.  *  "What  can  we  do?" 

"The  law  of  the  case  is  clear,"  said  the  Squire; 
"we  must  move  a  habeas  corpus." 

"But  shall  we  be  nearer  getting  him  for  that?" 
inquired  the  Doctor. 

"Perhaps.  not,  Sir;  but  'tis  the  regulär  way.  We 
must  proceed  by  rule." 

"I  am  sadly  distressed,"  said  Doctor  Masham.  "The 
worst  is,  he  has  gained  such  a  start  upon  us;   and  yet 
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he  can  hardly  have  gone  to  London;  —  he  wonld  hare 
been  recognised  here  or  at  Sonthport*' 

*'With  his  hair  cropped,  and  in  a  Jesoit^s  cap?^' 
inquired  the  Squire,  with  a  slight  sneer.  **Ahl  Doctor, 
Doctor,  70a  know  not  the  gentry  you  have  to  deal 
with!" 

"We  must  hope,"  said  Dr.  Masham.  "To-morrow 
we  must  organize  some  generaJ  search." 

*^I  fear  it  will  be  of  no  use,"  said  the  Sqnire, 
replenishing  his  pipe.  ^' These  Jesuits  are  deep 
fellows." 

"But  we  are  not  sure  about  the  Jesuits,  Sqnire." 

^^I  am,"  said  the  Squire;  "the  case  is  clear,  and 
the  sooner  you  break  it  to  his  mother  the  better.  You 
asked  me  for  my  adyice,  and  I  give  it  you." 


CHAPTEß  XVL 

It  was  on  the  following  moming,  as  the  Doctor 
was  under  the  Operation  of  the^barber,  that  his  groom 
ran  into  the  room  with  a  pale*  face  and  agitated  air, 
and  exclaimed,  — 

^^Ohl  master,  master,  what  do  you  think?  here  is  a 
man  in  the  yard  with  my  lord^s  pony." 

"Stop  him,  Peter,"  exclaimed  the  Doctor.  "No! 
watch  him  —  watch  him  —  send  for  a  constable.  Are 
you  certain  'tis  the  pony?" 

"I  could  swear  to  it  out  of  a  thousand,"  sldd  Peter. 

"There,  never  mind  my  beard,  my  good  man,"  said 
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die  Doctor.  ^^There  is  no  time  for  appearances.  Here 
is  a  robbery,  at  least;  God  grant  no  worse.  Peter,  my 
boots!'^  So  saying,  the  Doetor,  half  equipped,  and 
foUowed  by  Peter  and  the  barber,  went  forth  on  the 
gallery.     "Where  is  he?''  said  thö  Doctor. 

"He  is  down  below,  talking  to  the  ostler,  and  trying 
to  seil  the  pony,"  said  Peter. 

"There  is  no  time  to  lose/'  said  the  Doctor; 
"foUow  me,  like  true  men:"  and  the  Doctor  ran  down 
stairB  in  bis  silk  nightcap,  for  bis  wig  was  not  yet 
prepared. 

"There  he  is,"  said  Peter;  and  tme  eneugh  there 
was  a  man  in  a  smock-£rock  and  monhted  on  the  yery 
pony  which  Lady  Annabel  had  presented  to  Planta- 
genet 

"Seize  this  man  in  the  King's  name,"  said  the 
Doctor,  hästily  advancing  to  bim.  "Ostler,  do  yonr 
äxity^  Peter,  be  firm.  I  diarge  you  all;  I  am  a  justice 
of  the  peace.     I  charge  you  arrest  this  man." 

The  man  seemed  yery  mach  astonished ;  but  he  was 
composed,  and  offered  no  resistancc.  He  was  dressed 
like  a  small  farmer,  in  top-boots  and  a  smock-frock.  His 
hat  was  rather  janntily  placed  on  his  curly  red  hair. 

"Why  am  I  seized?"  at  length  said  the  man. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  pony?"  said  the  Doctor. 

"I  bought  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"Ofwhom?" 

"A  stranger  at  market." 

"You  are  aecused  of  robbery,  and  suspected  of 
nrarder,"  said  Dr.  Masham.     "Mr.  Constable,"  said  the 
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Doctor,  torning  to  ihat  functionary,  who  had  now 
arriTed,  "handcuff  this  man,  and  keep  him  in  strict 
cnstody  until  further  Orders.'' 

The  report  that  a  man  was  arrested  for  robbery, 
and  suspected  of  murder,  at  tbe  Bed  Dragon,  spread 
like  wildfire  tbrougb  tbe  town;  and  tbe  inn-yard  was 
soon  crowded  witb  tbe  curious  and  excited  inbabitants, 

Peter  and  tbe  barber,  to  wbom  be  bad  communicated 
everytbing,  were  well  qualified  to  do  justice  to  tbe 
important  information  of  wbicb  tbey  were  tbe  sole  de- 
positaries;  tbe  tale  lost  notbing  by  tbeir  telling;  and  a 
circumstantial  narrative  of  tbe  robbery  and  murder  of 
no  less  a  personage,  tban  Lord  Cadurcis,  of  Cadorcis 
Abbey,  was  soon  generally  prevalent. 

Tbe  stranger  was  secured  in  a  stable,  before  wbicb 
tbe  constable  kept  guard;  mine  bost,  and  tbe  waiter, 
and  tbe  ostlers,  acted  as  a  sort  of  supemamerary  police, 
to  repress  tbe  multitude;  wbile  Teter  beld  tbe  real 
pony  by  tbe  bridle,  wbose  identity,  wbicb  be  frequently 
attested,  was  considered  by  all  present  as  an  incontro- 
vertible  evidence  of  tbe  commission  of  tbe  crime. 

In  tbe  meantime  Dr.  Masbam,  really  very  agitated, 
rousedbis  brotber  magistrate,  and  communicated  to  bis 
worsbip  tbe  important  discovery.  Tbe  Squire  feil  into 
a  solemn  flutter.  "We  must  be  regulär,  brotber 
Masbam;  we  must  proceed  by  rüle;  we  are  a  bencb 
in  ourselves.  Would  tbat-  my  clerk  were  bere!  We 
must  send  for  Signsealer  fortbwitb.  I  will  not  decide 
witbout  tbe  Statutes.  Tbe  law  must  be  consulted,  and 
it  must  be  obeyed.     Tbe  fellow  batb  not  brougbt  my 
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wig.  *Tis  a  case  of  murder,  no  doubt.  A  Peer  of  tbe 
realm  mnrderedl  You  must  break  the  intelligence  to 
bia  snrviving  parent,  and  I  will  commtinicate  to  tbe 
Secretarj  of  State.  xCan  the  hodj  be  found?  Tbat 
will  prove  the  murder.  Unless  tbe  body  be  found, 
the  murder  will  not  be  proved,  save  the  villain  confess, 
wbich  he  will  not  do,  imless  he  hath  sudden  com- 
puncdons.  I  have  known  sudden  compunctions  go  a 
great  way.  We  had  a  case  before  our  bench  last 
month;  there  was  no  evidence.  It  was  not  a  case  of 
murder;  it  was  of  woodcutting;  there  was  no  evidence; 
but  the  defendant  had  compunctions.  Oh!  here  is  my 
wig.  We  must  send  for  Signsealer.  He  is  clerk  to 
our  bench,  and  he  must  bring  the  Statutes.  ^Tis  not 
simple  murder  this;  it  involves  petty  treason." 

By  this  time  bis  worship  had  completed  bis  teilet, 
and  he  and  bis  coUeague  took  their  way  to  the  parlour 
they  had  inhabited  the  preceding  evening.  Mr.  Sign- 
sealer was  in  attendance,  much  to  the  real,  though 
concealed,  satisfaction  of  Squire  Mountmeadow.  Their 
worships  were  seated  like  two  consuls  before  the  table, 
which  Mr.  Signsealer  had  duly  arranged  with  writing 
materials  and  yarious  piles  of  calf-bound  volumes. 
Sqnire  Mountmeadow  then,  arranging  bis  cotmtenance, 
announced  tbat  the  bench  was  prepared,  and  mine  host 
was  instructed  forthwith  to  summon  the  constable  and 
bis  Charge,  together  with  Peter  and  the  ostler  as  wit- 
nesses.  There  was  a  rush  among  some  of  the  crowd 
who  were  nighest  the  scene  to  foUow  the  prisoner  into 
the  room;  and,   sooth  to  say,   the  great, Mountmeadow 
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was  mach  too  enamoured  of  bis  own  self-importance  to 
be  by  anj  means  a  patron  of  close  conrts  and  private 
hearings;  but  then,  thongh  he  loved  bis  power  to  be 
witnossed,  he  was  equally  desirons  that  bis  person 
shottld  be  reverenced.  It  was  bis  boast  that  he  could 
keep  a  court  of  qiiarter  sessions  as  quiet  as  a  church; 
and  nowy  when  tbe  crowd  rushed  in  with  all  those 
Sounds  of  tumnlt  incidental  to  such  a  movement,  it 
required  onlyMountmeadow  slowly  to  rise,  and,  drawing 
himself  up  to  tbe  ftiU  beight  of  bis  gaunt  figure,  to 
knit  bis  severe  brow,  and  tbrow  one  of  bis  pecnliar 
looks  around  tbe  Chamber,  to  insure  a  most  awful  still- 
ness.  Instantly  everytbing  was  so  hushed,  that  you 
might  have  heacd  Signsealer  knib  bis  pen. 

Tbe  witnesses  were  swom;  Peter  proved  that  the 
pony  belonged  to  Lord  Cadurcis,  and  that  bis  lordship 
had  been  missing  £rom  home  for  several  days,  and  was 
believed  to  have  quitted  the  ;abbey  on  tbis  identical 
pony.  Dr.  Masbam  was  ready,  if  necessary,  to  confirm 
tbis  evidence.  Tbe  accused  adbered  to  bis  first  aoeonnt, 
that  he  had  purchased  tbe  animal  tbe  day  before  at  a 
neigbbouring  fair,  and  doggedly  declined  to  answer  any 
cross-examination.  Squire  Mountmeadow  looked  alike 
pompous  and  puzzled;  whispered  to  the  Doctor;  and 
then  shook  bis  bead  at  Mr.  Signsealer. 

"I  donbt  wbether  tbere  be  satisfactoiy  evidence  of 
tbe  mnrder,  brotber  Masbam,**  said  tbe  Squire;  ^'what 
shall  be  our  next  step?" 

"Tbere  is  enough  evidence  to  keep  tbis  fellow  in 
custody,"  Bald  tbe  Doctor.     "We  must  remand  him, 
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and  make  inqniries  at  the  market  town.  I  shall  pro- 
ceed  there  immediately.  He  is  a  strangelooking  fellow/* 
added  the  Doctor:  '^were  it  not  for  his  carrotj  locks,  I 
shonld  scarcely  take  him  for  a  native." 

"Heml"  Said  the  Sqnire,  "I  have  my  Süspicions. 
Fellow,"  continued  his  worship,  in  an  awfcd  tone,  "you 
say  that  you  are  a  stranger,  and  that  your  name  is 
Morgan;  very  suspidous  all  this;  you  have  no  one  to 
gpeak  to  yonr  charaeter  or  Station,  and  you  are  found 
in  possession  of  stolen  goods.  The  bench  will  remand 
you  for  the!  present,  and  will  at  any  rate  commit  you 
for  trial  for  the  robbery.  Bnt  here  is  a  Peer  of  the 
realm  missing,  fellow,  and  you  are  most  grierously 
suspected  of  being  concemed  in  his  spiriting  away, 
or  even  murder.  You  are  upon  tender  ground, 
piisoner;  'tis  a  case  verging  on  petty  ireason,  if  not 
petty  treason  itself  Eh!  Mr.  Signsealer?  Thus  runs 
the  law,  as  I  take  it?  Prisoner,  it  would  be  well 
for  you  to  consider  your  Situation.  Have  you  no  com- 
punctions?  Compunctions  might  save  you,  if  not  i^ 
principal  offender.  It  is  your  duty  to  assist  the  bench 
in  executing  justice.  The  Crown  is  merciftd;  you  may 
be  king's  evidence." 

3tfr.  Signsealer  whispered  the  bench;  he  proposed 
that  the  prisoner's  hat  should  be  examined,  as  the 
name  of  its  maker  might  afiford  a  clue  to  his  resi- 
dence. 

"True,  true,  Mr.  Clerk,"  said  Squire  Mountmeadow, 
'^I  am  Coming  to  that.  'Tis  a  sound  practice;  I  have 
known  such  a  circumstance  lead  to  great  disclosures. 
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But  we  mußt  proceed  in  order.  Order  is  everyüang. 
Constable,  take  the  prisoner^s  hat  off." 

The  constable  took  the  hat  off  somewhat  radelj-,  so 
radel7,  indeed,  that  the  carroty  locks  came  off  in  Com- 
pany with  it,  and  revealed  a  profosion  of  long  plaited 
hair,  which  had  been  adroitly  twisted  under  the  wig, 
more  in  character  with  the  countenance  than  its  pre- 
vious  covering. 

^^A  Jesuit,  after  all!"  exclaimed  the  Squire. 

'^A  gipsy,  as  it  seems  to  me,"  whispered  die 
Doctor. 

"Still  worse,"  said  the  Squire. 

"Silence  in  the  Court!"  exclaimed  the  awM  yoice 
of  Squire  Mountmeadow,  for  the  excitement  of  the 
audience  was  considerable.  The  disguise  was  generally 
esteemed  as  incontestable  evidence  of  the  murder.  "  Si- 
lence, or  \  will  order  the  Court  to  be  cleared.  Con- 
stable, proclaim  silence.  This  is  an  awftil  business," 
added  the  Squire,  with  a  very  long  face.  "Brother 
Masham,  we  must  do  our  duty;  but  this  is  an  awful 
business.  At  any  rate  we  must  try  to  discover  the  body. 
A  Peer  of  the  realm  must  not  be  suffered  to  lie  mur- 
dered  in  a  ditch.  He  must  have  Christian  burial,  if 
possible,  in  the  vaults  of  his  ancestors." 

When  Morgana,  for  it  was  indeed  he,  obserred  the 
course  affairs  were  taking,  and  ascertained  that  his 
detention  under  present  circumstances  was  inevitable, 
he  relaxed  from  his  doggedness,  and  expressed  a  willing- 
ness  to  mäke  a  communication  to  the  bench.  Squire 
Mountmeadow  lifled  up  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  as  if  en- 
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treating  the  interposition  of  Providence  to  gnide  him 
in  bis  course;  then  tnmed  to  bis  brother  magistrate, 
and  then  nodded  to  the  clerk. 

"He  has  compunctions,  brother  Masbam,"  said  bis 
worsbip:  "I  told  you  so;  be  bas  compunctions.  Trust 
me  to  deal  witb  these  fellows.  He  knew  not  bis  peri- 
lous  Situation;  tbe  bint  of  petty  treason  staggered  bim. 
Mr.  Clerk,  take  down  tbe  prisoner^s  confession;  tbe 
Court  must  be  cleared;  eonstable,  clear  tbe  Court.  Let 
a  stout  man  stand  on  eacb  side  of  tbe  prisoner,  to 
protect  tbe  bencb.  Tbe  magistracy  of  England  will 
never  sbrink  from  doing  tbeir  duty,  but  tbey  must  be 
protected.  Now,  prisoner,  tbe  bencb  is  ready  to  bear 
your  confession.  Conc^al  notbing,  and  if  you  were  not 
a  pi-incipal  in  tbe  inurder,  or  an  accessory  before  tbe 
fact;  eb,  Mr.  Clerk,  tbus  runs  tbe  law,  as  I  take  it? 
tbere  may  be  mercy;  at  any  rate,  if  you  be  banged, 
you  will  bave  tbe  satisfaction  of  baving  cbeerfuUy 
made  tbe  only  atonement  to  society  in  your  power." 

"Hanging  be  damned!"  said  Morgana. 

Sqnire  Mountmeadow  stärted  from  bis  seat,  bis 
cbeeks  distended  witb  rage,  bis  duU  eyes  for  once 
flasbing  fire.  "Did  you  ever  witness  sucb  atrocity, 
brotber  Masbam?"  exclaimed  bis  worsbip.  "Did  you 
bear  tbe  villain?  I'll  teacb  bim  to  respect  tbe  bencb. 
m  fine  bim  before  be  is  executed,  tbat  I  willl" 

"Tbe  young  gentleman  to  wbom  tbis  pony  be- 
longB,"  continued  tbe  gipsy,  "may  or  may  not  be  a 
lord.  I  never  asked  bim  bis  name,  and  be  nerer  told 
it  me;  but  be  sougbt  bospitality  of  me  and  my  people, 
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and  we  gare  it  him,  and  he  lires  with  ns,  of  ^s  own 
free  choice.  The  pony  is  of  no  nse  to  him  now,  and 
80  I  came  to  seil  it  for  our  common  good.** 

^^A  Peer  of  the  realm  tomed  gipsyl"  exclaimed  the 
Sqnire.  "A  veiy  likely  talel  TU  teach  70a  to  come 
here  and  teil  your  cock-and-btdl  stories  to  two  of  bis 
majesty^s  justices  of  the  peace.  'Tis  a  flat  case  of 
robbery  and  murder,  and  I  ventore  to  say  something 
eise.  You  shall  go  to  gaol  diirectly,  and  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  your  soull" 

*^Nay/'  Said  the  gipsy,  appealing  to  Dr.  Masham, 
^^you,  sir,  appear  to  be  a  friend  of  this  youth. .  Ton 
will  not  regain  him  by  sending  me  to  gaol.  Load  me, 
if  you  will,  with  irons,  Surround  me  with  armed  men, 
but  at  least  give  me  the  opportunity  of  proving  the 
truth  of  what  I  say.  I  offer  in  two  hours  to  produce 
to  you  the  youth,  aud  you  shall  find  he  is  living  with 
my  people  in  content  and  peace.^' 

*^  Content  and  fiddlestick!"  said  the  Squire,  in  a 
rage. 

**  Brother  Mountmeadow,"  said  the  Doctor,  in  a  low 
tone,  to  his  colleague,  "I  have  private  duties  to  per- 
form to  this  family.  Pardon  me  if ,  with  all  deference 
to  your  sounder  judgment  and  greater  experience,  I 
myself  accept  the  prisoner's  offer.'* 

'^ Brother  Masham,  you  are  one  of  his  majesty*s 
justices  of  the  peace,  you  are  a  brother  magistrate,  and 
you  are  a  Doctor  of  Divinity;  you  owe  a  duty  to  your 
country,  and  you  owe  a  duty  to  yourself.  Is  it  wise, 
is  it  decorous,   that   ooe   of  the  Quorum   should   go 
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a-gipsTuig?  Is  it  posgible  that  jou  can  credit  tbis  pre- 
posterons  tale?  Brothor  Masham,  there  will  be  arescue, 
or  my  name  is  not  Mountmeadow." 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  solemn  wamings, 
the  gopd  Doctor,  wbo  was  not  altogether  unaware  of 
the  character  of  bis  pupil,  and  could  comprebend  tbat 
it  was  veiy  possible  tbe  statement  of  tbe  gipsj  migbt 
be  genuine,  continued  witbout  very  mucb  offending  bis 
coUeague,  wbo  looked  upon  bis  conduct  indeed  ratb^r 
with  pitj  tban  resentment,  to  accept  tbe  offer  of  Mor« 
gana;  and  eonsequently,  well-secured  and  guarded,  and 
preceding  tbe  Doctor,  wbo  rode  bebind  tbe  cart  witb 
bis  servant,  tbe  ^psy  soon  sallied  fortb  &om  tbe  inn- 
yard,  and  requested  tbe  driver  to  guide  bis  course  in 
the  direction  of  tbe  forest. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

It  was  tbe  afternoon  of  tbe  tbird  day  after  tbe  arri- 
val  of  Cadurcis  at  tbe  gipsy  encampment,  and  notbing 
had  yet  occurred  to  make  bim  repent  bis  fligbt  from 
tbe  abbey,  and  tbe  cboiqe  of  life  be  bad  made.  He 
bad  experienced  notbing  but  kindness  and  bospitality, 
wbile  the  beantiful  Beruna  seemed  quite  content  to  pass 
her  life  in  stadying  bis  amusement  Tbe  weatber,  too, 
had  been  extremely  favourable  to  bis  new  mode  of 
existence;  and,  stretcbed  at  bis  lengtb  upon  tbe  rieh 
tnrf,  witb  bis  bead  on  Beruna^s  lap,  and  bis  eyes  fixed 
upon  tbe  rieb  forest  foliage  glowing  in  tbe  autumnal 
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gunset,  Plantagenet  only  ^rondered  iiiat  he  conld  have 
endnred  for  so  many  years  tbe  shaekles  of  hiB  common* 
place  home. 

His  companions  were  awaitiBg  the  retum  of  tlieir 
leader,  Morgana,  who  had  been  absent  since  the  pre* 
cedmg  daj,  and  who  had  departed  on  Plantagenefs 
pony.  Most  of  them  were  lonnging  or  strolling  in  the 
yicinity  of  their  tents;  the  children  were  playing;  the 
old  woman  was  cooking  at  the  fire;  and  aitogether, 
saye  that  the  hour  was  not  so  late,  the  scene  presented 
much  the  same  aspeot  as  when  Gadurcis  had  first  be- 
held  it  As  for  his  present  occupation,  Benina  was 
giving  him  a  lesson  in  the  gipsy  language,  which  he 
was  acqniring  with  a  rapid  facility,  which  qtiite  ex- 
ceeded  all  his  previous  effbrts  in  such  acqnisitions. 

Suddenly  a  scout  sang  out  that  a  party  was  in 
sight.  The  men  instantly  disappeared;  the  women  were 
on  the  alert;  and  one  ran  forwaid  as  a  spy,  on  pre- 
tence  of  telling  fortunes.  This  bright^eyed  professor  of 
palmistry  soon,  however,  retomed  rtmning,  imd  out  of 
breath,  yet  chatting  all  the  time  with  inconceivable 
rapidity,  and  acoompanying  the  startling  communicataon 
she  was  evidently  inaking  with  the  most  animated 
gestures.  Beruna  started  up,  and,  leaving  the  astoäished 
Gadurcis,  joined  them.  She  seemed  alarmed.  Gadur- 
eis  was  soon  convinced  there  was  constemation  in  Ütß 
camp. 

Suddenly  a  horseman  galloped  up,  and  was  imme- 
diately  foUowed  by  a  companion.  They  called  out,  as 
if  encouraging  foUowers,  and  one  of  them  immediately 
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galloped  away  again,  as  if  to  detail  the  resnlts  of  tlieir 
reconnaissance.  Before  Cadnrcis  could  well  rise  and 
xnake  iaqniries  as  to  wbat  was  going  on,  a  light  cart,* 
containing  sev^al  men,  drove  up,  aud  in  it,  a  prisoner, 
he  detected  Morgana.  The  branches  of  the  trees  con* 
cealed  for  a  moment  two  other  horsemen  who  foUowed 
the  cart;  bnt  Cadnrcis,  to  his  infinite^  alarm  and  morti«' 
fication,  soon  recognised  Dr.  Masham  and  Peter. 

When  the  gipsies  fonnd  their  leader  was  captive, 
they  no  longer  attempted  to  conceal  themselves;  they 
all  came  forward,  and  would  have  dustered  round  the 
cart,  had  not  the  riders,  as  well  as  those  who  more 
immediately  goarded  the  prisoner,  prevented  them.  Mor- 
gana spoke  some  words  in  a  loud  voice  to  the  gipsies, 
and  they  immediatelj  appeared  less  agitated;  thentum- 
ing  to  Dr«  Masham,  he  said  in  English,  ^^ Behold  yonr 
chüd!'' 

Inatantly  two  gipsy  men  seized  Cadnrcis,  and  led 
him  to  the  Doctor. 

"How  now,  my  lord!"  said  the  worthy  Bector,  in 
a  stem  voice,  "is  this  yonr  dnty  to  yonr  mother  and 
your  friends?" 

Cadnrcis  looked  down,  bnt  radier  dogged  than 
aahamed. 

'^Yon  have  brought  an  innocent  man  into  great 
penl,'^  continned  the  Doctor.  "This  person,  no  longer 
a  prisoner,  has  been  arrested  on  suspioion  of  robbeiy, 
and  even  mnrder,  throngh  yonr  &eak.  Morgana,  or 
whatever  your  name  may  be,  here  is  some  reward  for 
yonr  treatment  of  this  diild,  and  some  compensation 

8* 
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for  your  detention.     Monnt  your  pony,  Lord  Cadnrcis, 
and  retum  to  your  home  with  me." 

"  Thiß  is  my  home,  Sir,"  said  Plantagenet 

**Lord  Cadnrcis,  this  childish  nonsense  must  cease; 
it  has  already  endangered  tbe  life  of  your  motlier,  nor 
can  I  answer  for  her  safety,  if  you  lose  a  moment  in 
retoming." 

"Child,  you  must  retum,"  said  Morgana. 

"Gbild!"  said  Plantagenet,  and  he  walked  some 
Steps  away,  and  leant  against  a  tree.  ^^You  promised 
that  I  should  remain,"  said  he,  addressing  himself  re* 
proachMly  to  Morgana. 

"You  are  not  your  own  master,"  said  the  gipsy; 
"your  remaining  here  will  only  endanger  and  distnrb 
US.  Fortunately  we  have  nothing  to  fear  £rom  laws 
we  have  never  outraged;  but  had  there  been  a  judge 
less  wise  and  gentle  than  the  master  here,  our  peaoe- 
fiil  family  might  have  been  all  harassed  and  hnnted  to 
the  very  death." 

He  waved  his  band,  and  addressed  some  wordsHo 
bis  tribe,  whereupon  two  brawny  fellows  seized  Cadur- 
eis,  and  placed  him  again,  in  spite  of  his  struggling, 
upon  his  pony,  with  the  same  iiresistible  facility  with 
which  they  had  a  few  nights  before  dismounted  him. 
The  little  lord  looked  very  sulky,  but  his  position  was 
beginning  to  get  ludicrous.  Morgana,  pocketing  his 
five  guineas,  leaped  over  the  side  of  the  cart,  and 
offered  to  guide  the  Doctor  and  his  attendants  through 
the  forest  They  moved  on  accordingly.  It  was  the 
work  of  an  instant,  and  Cadurcis  suddenly  found  him- 
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seif  returning  home  between  the  Rector  and  Peter. 
Not  a  Word,  however,  escaped  his  lips;  once  only  he 
moVed;  the  light  branch  of  a  tree,  aimed  with  delicate 
precision,  tonched  bis  back 5  be  looked  round;  it  was 
Berana.  She  kissed  her  band  to  bim,  and  a  tear  stole 
down  bis  pale,  suUen  cbeek,  as,  taking  from  bis  breast 
bis  bandkercbief,  be  tbrew  it  bebind  bim,  unperceived, 
tbat  sbe  migbt  pick  it  np,  and  keep  it  for  bis  sake. 

After  proceeding  two  or  tbree  miles  nnder  tbe 
goidance  of  Morgana,  tbe  eque3trians  gained  the  road, 
tboagb  it  still  ran  tbrougb  the  forest.  Here  tbe  Doctor 
dismissed  the  gipsy-man,  with  wbom  be  bad  occasionally 
conversed  during  their  progress;  but  not  a  sound  ever 
escaped  ^from  the  month  of  Gadurcis,  or  ratber,  the 
captive  wbo  was  now  substituted  in  Morgana's  stead. 
Tbe  Doctor,  now  aädressing  bimself  to  Plantagenet, 
informed  bim  tbat  it  was  of  importance  tbat  tbey  sbould 
make  tbe  best  of  their  way,  and  so  be  put  spurs  to  bis 
mare,  and  Gadurcis  sullenly  complied  witb  the  intim a- 
tion.  At  this  rate,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than 
another  bour,  tbey  arrived  in  sight  of  the  demesne  of 
Gadurcis,  where  tbey  puUed  up  their  steeds. 

Tbey  entered  tbe  park  —  tbey  approached  tbe 
portal  of  tbe  abbey  —  at  length  tbey  dismounted. 
Tbeir  coming  was  announced  by  a  servant,  wbo  bad 
recognised  bis  lord  at  a  distance,  and  bad  ran  on  be- 
fore  witb  tbe  tidings.  When  tbey  entered  the  abbey, 
they  were  met  by  Lady  Annabel  in  the  cloisters;  her 
countenance  was  very  serious.  She  shook  hands  witb 
Dr.  Masbam,  but  did  not  speak,  and  immediately  led 
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}üm  aside.  Cadnrcis  remained  standing  in  the  veiy 
Spot  where  Doctor  Masbam  left  him,  as  if  he  were  quite  a 
Btranger  in  the  place  ,*^  and  was  no  longer  master  of  loa 
own  conduci  Suddenly  Doctor  Masbam  —  who  was 
at  the  end  of  the  doister,  while  Lady  Annabel  was 
monnting  the  staircase  —  looked  round  with  a  pale 
face,  and  said  in  an  agitated  voice,  ^'Lord  Cadurds, 
Lady  Annabel  wishes  to  speak  to  you  in  the  saloon.^^ 

Cadnrcis  immediately,  but  slowly,  repaired  to  the 
saloon.  Lady  Annabel  was  Walking  up  and  down  in 
it.  She  seemed  greatly  distnrbed.  When  she  saw  him, 
sbe  put  her  arm  round  bis  neck  yery  affectionately, 
and  said  in  a  low  voice,  '^My  dearest  Plantagenet,  it 
bas  derolved  upon  me  to  comrounicate  to  you  some 
yery  distressing  intelligence/*  Her  voice  faltered,  and 
the  tears  stole  down  her  cheek. 

^Mj  mother,  then,  is  dangerously  ill?'*  he  inquired 
in  a  calm  but  softened  tone. 

'^It  is  even  sadder  news  than  that,  dear  cbild.^^ 

Cadnrcis  looked  about  him  wildly,  and  then  witfa 
an  inquiring  glance  at  Lady  Annabel  — 

'^There  can  be  but  one  thing  worse  than  that,"  he 
at  length  said. 

"What  if  it  have  happened?"  said  Lady  AnnabeL 

He  threw  himself  intq  a  chair,  and  covered  bis  face 
with  bis  hands.  After  a  few  minutes  he  looked  up  and 
Said,  in  a  low  but  distinct  voice  —  "It  is  too  terrible 
to  think  of;  it  is  too  terrible  to  mention;  but,  if  it 
have  happened,  let  me  be  alone." 

Lady  Annabel  approcu^hed  him  with  a  light  step; 
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sHe  embraced  Iiim,  and,  whispering  that  she  should 
be  found  in  the  next  room,  she  quitted  the  apart- 
menl 

Gadurcis  remained  seated  for  more  than  half  an 
honr  without  changing  in  the  slightest  degree  his  posi- 
tion.  The  twilight  died  away;  it  grew  quite  dark;  he 
looked  up  with  a  slight  shiver,  and  then  quitted  the 
apartment 

In  the  adjoining  room,  Lady  Annabel  was  seated 
with  Doctor  Masham,  and  giving  him  the  details  of  the 
£Bttal  event  It  had  occorred  that  moming.  Mis.  Ca- 
doreis,  who  had  never  slept  a  wink  since  her  knowledge 
of  her  son^s  nndoubted  departure,  and  scarcely  for  an 
honr  been  free  from  yiolent  epileptic  fits,  had  fallen 
earlj  in  the  moming  into  a  doze,  wh^ch  lasted  about 
half  an  honr,  and  from  which  her  medical  attendant, 
who  with  Panncefort  had  sat  up  with  her  during  the 
night,  augored  the  most  favourable  consequences.  Abont 
half-past  £dx  o*clock  she  woke,  and  inquired  whether 
Plantagenet  had  retumed.  They  answered  her  that 
Doctor  Masham  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  would  pro- 
bably  be  at  the  abbey  in  the  conrse  of  the  moming. 
She  Said  it  would  be  too  late.  They  endeavoured  to 
eneoun^e  her,  but  she  asked  to  see  Lady  Annabel, 
who  was  immediately  called,  and  lost  no  time  in  re- 
pairing  to  her.  When  Mrs.  Cadurcis  recognised  her, 
she  held  out  her  band,  and  eaid  in  a  dying  tone  — 
"It  was  my  fault;  it  was  ever  my  fault;  it  is  too  la4fi 
now;  let  him  find  a  mother  in  you."  She  never  spoke 
again,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  expired. 
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While  Lady  Annabel  and  ihe  Doctor  were  dwell- 
ing  on  these  sad  circumstaiices ,  and  debating  whether 
he  should  venture  to  approach  Plantagenet,  and  at- 
tempt  to  console  him,  —  for  the  evening  was  now  far 
adranced,  and  nearly  three  hours  had  elapsed  since 
the  fatal  commanication  had  been  made  to  him,  —  it 
happened  that  Mistress  Pauncefort  chanced  to  pass 
Mrs.  Cadurcifl*  room,  and  as  she  did  so  she  heard  some 
one  violently  sobbing.  She  listened,  and  hearing  the 
sounds  frequently  repeated,  she  entered  the  room,  which, 
but  fot  her  candle,  would  have  been  qnite  dark,  and 
there  she  found  Lord  Cadurcis  kneeling  and  weeping 
by  his  mother's  bedside.  He  seemed  annoyed  at 
being  seen  and  disturbed,  but  his  spirit  was  too  broken 
to  murmur.  "Lal  my  lord/*  said  Mistress  Pauncefort, 
^^you  must  not  take  on  so;  you  must  not  indeed.  I 
am  sure  this  dark  room  is  enough  to  put  any  one  in 
low  spirits.  Now  do  go  down  stairs,  and  sit  with  my 
lady  and  the  Doctor,  and  try  to  be  cheerful;  that  is  a 
dear  good  young  gentleman.  I  wish  Miss  Yenetia 
were  here,  and  then  she  would  amuse  you.  But  you 
must  not  take  on,  because  there  is  no  use  in  it.  You 
must  exert  yourself,  for  what  is  done  cannot  be  un- 
done;  and,  as  the  Doctor  told  us  last  Sunday,  we  must 
all  die;  and  well  for  those  who  die  with  a  good  con- 
science;  and  I  am  sure  the  poor  dear  lady  that  is  gone, 
must  have  had  a  good  conscience,  because  she  had  a 
good  heart,  and  I  never  heard  any  one  say  the  con- 
trary.  Now  do  exert  yourself,  my  dear  lord,  and  try 
to  be  cheerful,   do;  for  there  is  nothing  like  a  little 
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exertion  in  these^eases,  for  God's  will  mnst  be  done, 
and  it  is  not  for  ns  to  say  yea  or  nay,  and  taking  on 
18  a  mnrmuring  against  God^s  proyidence/'  And  so 
Mistress  Paoncefort  would  faave  continaed  nrging  the 
Qsnal  topics  of  coarse  and  common-place  consolalion; 
bat  Cadorcis  onlj  answered  with  a  sigh  that  came 
£rom  the  bottom  of  bis  beart,  and  said  witb  Streaming 
eyes,  "Ab!  Mrs.  Pauncefort,  God  bad  onlj  given  me 
one  Mend  in  tbis  World,  and  tbere  sbe  lies.'' 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

The  first  conviction  tbat  tbere  is  deatb  in  tbe  bouse 
18  perbaps  tbe  most  awful  moment  of  youtb.  Wben 
we  are  young,  we  tbink  tbat  not  only  onrselves,  but 
tbat  all  abont  ns,  are  immortal.  Until  tbe  arrow  bas 
strack  a  victim  ronnd  our  own  beartb,  deatb  is  merely 
an  nnmeaning  word;  until  tben,  its  casual  mention  bas 
Ftamped  no  idea  upon  our  brain.  Tbere  are  few,  even 
among  tbose  least  snsceptible  of  thougbt  and  emotion, 
in  wbose  bearts  and  minds  tbe  first  deatb  in  tbe  family 
does  not  act  as  a  very  powerful  revelation  of  tbe  mys- 
teries  of  life,  and  of  tbeir  own  being;  tbere  are  few 
wbo,  ai^er  sucb  a  catastropbe,  do  not  look  upon  tbe 
World  and  tbe  world's  ways,  at  least  for  a  time,  witb 
ebanged  and  tempered  feelings.  It  recalls  tbe  past;  it 
makes  us  ponder  over  tbe  futnre;  and  youtb,  gay  and 
light'bearted  youtb,  is  taugbt,  for  tbe  first  time,  to 
regret  and  to  fear. 
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On  Gadorcia,  a  child  of  pensive  temperament,  and 
in  whose  stränge  and  yet  undeveloped  character  there 
was,  amid  lighter  elements,  a  Goxistitiitional  principle 
of  melancholy,  the  sudden  decease  of  his  mother  pro- 
duced  a  profound  effect.     AU  was   forgotten  of  his 
parent,   except  the  intimate  and  natural  tie,  and  her 
warm  and  genuine  affection.    He  was  now  alone  in  the 
World;  for  reflection  impressed  npon  him  at  ihis  mo- 
ment  what  the  course  of  existence  too  generally  teaches 
to  US  all,  that  moumfal  truth,  that,  after  all,  we  have 
no  friends  that  we  can  depend  upon  in  this  life  hut 
our  parents.    All  other  intimacies,  howerer  ardent,  are 
liable  to  cool;  all  other  confidence,  however  unlimited, 
to  be  yiolated.     In  the  phantasmagoria  of  life,  the 
friend  with  whom  we  have  cultivated  mutual  tmst  for 
years  is  often  suddenly  or  gradually  estranged  firom  us, 
or  becomes,  from  painful,  yet  irresistible  circumstances, 
even  our  deadliest  foe.    As  for  women,  as  for  the  rois- 
tresses  of  our  hearts,  who  has  not  leamt  that  the  links 
of  passion  are  fragile  as  they  are  glittering;  and  that 
the  bosom  on  which  we  have  reposed  with  idolatry  all 
our  secret  sorrows  and  sanguine  hopes,  eventually  be- 
comes the  very  heart  that  ezults  in  our  misery  and 
baffles  our  welfare?    Where  is  the  enamoured  face  that 
smiled  upon  our  early  lore,  and  wasto  shed  tears  orer 
our  grave?     Where  are  the  choice  companions  of  our 
youth,  with  whom  we  were  to  breast  the  difficultiea 
and  share  the  triumphs  of  existence?    Even  in  this  in- 
constant  world,  what  changes  like  the  heart?     Love  is 
a  dream,  and  friendship  a  delusion.     No  wonder  we 
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grow  callous;  for  how  fcw  haye  the  oppoitonitj  of  re- 
tomixig  to  tlie  hearth  which  they  quitted  in  levity  or 
thonghtless  weariness,  yet  which  alone  is  faithfiil  to 
them;  whose  sweet  affecdons  require  not  the  stimulns 
of  prosperity  or  fame,  the  Iure  of  accomplis^hments,  or 
the  tribute  of  flattery;  but  which  are  constant  to  ns  in 
distress,  and  console  ns  eyen  in  disgrace! 

Before  she  retired  for  the  night,  Lady  Annabel  was 
anxions  to  see  Plantagenet.  Mistress  Paiincefort  had 
informed  her  of  his  visit  to  bis  mother's  room.  Lady 
Annabel  fonnd  Cadurcis  in  the  gallery,  now  partially 
lighted  by  the  moon  wbich  had  recently  risen.  She 
entered  wiih  her  light,  as  if  she  were  on  her  way  to 
her  own  room,  and  not  seeking  him. 

"Dear  Plantagenet,"  she  said,  "will  you  not  go  to 
bed?" 

"I  do  not  intend  to  go  to  bed  to-night,"  he  replied. 

She  approached  him  and  took  him  by  the  band 
which  he  did  not  withdraw  from  her,  and  they  walked 
together  once  or  twice  np  and  down  the  gallery. 

"I  think,  dear  ehild,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "you 
had  better  come  and  sit  with  us.^^ 

^I  like  to  be  alone,"  was  his  answer;  but  not  in  a 
sollen  voice,  low  and  faltering.     <• 

"But  in  sorrow  we  should  be  with  our  iriends,"  said 
Lady  AnnabeL 

"I  have  no  fiiends,"  he  answered.  "I  only  had 
one. 

"I  am  your  ^end,  dear  child;  I  am  your  moiher 
now,   and  you  shall  find  me  one  if  you  like.     And 
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Venetia,  have  you  forgotten  yotrr  sister?  Is  she  not 
your  Mend?  And  Dr.  Masham,  snrely  yon  cannot 
doubt  bis  friendsbip?'* 

Cadurcis  tried  to  stifle  a  sob.  '^Ay,  Lady  AnnabeV' 
be  Said,  "you  are  my  friend  now,  and  so  iure  you  all; 
and  you  know  I  love  you  very  mucb.  Bnt  you  were 
not  my  fnends  two  years  ago;  and  tbings  will  cbange 
again;  they  will,  indeed.  A  motber  is  your  friend  as 
long  as  sbe  lives;  sbe  cannot  belp  being  your  friend.^' 

"You  sball  come  to  Cherbury,  and  lire  witb  us,'* 
Said  Lady  Annabel.  "You  know  you  love  Cherbury, 
and  you  sball  find  it  a  bome,  a  real  bome." 

He  pressed  ber  band  to  bis  lips;  tbe  band  was 
covered  witb  bis  tears. 

"We  will  go  to  Cberbury  to-morrow,  dear  Plan- 
tagenet; remaining  bere  will  only  make  you  sad." 

"I  will  never  leave  Cadurcis  again  wbile  my  mo- 
tber is  in  tbis  bouse,"  be  said,  in  a  firm  and  serious 
voice.  And  tben,  after  a  moment^s  pause,  be  added, 
"I  wisb  to  know  wben  tbe  burial  is  to  take  place." 

"  We  will  ask  Dr.  Masbam,"  replied  Lady  Annabel. 
"Come,  let  us  go  to  bim;  come,  my  own  cbild." 

He  permitted  bimself  to  be  led  away.  Tbey 
descended  to  tbe  small  apartment  wbere  Lady  Annabel 
had  been  previously  sitting.  They  found  tbe  Doctor 
tbere;  be  rose  and  pressfed  Plantagenet's  band  witb 
great  emotion.  Tbey  made  room  for  bim  at  tbe  fire 
between  them;  be  sat  in  silence  witb  bis  gaze  intently 
fixed  upon  tbe  decaying  embers,  yet  did  not  quit  bis 
bold  of  Lady  AnnabeFs  band.     He  found  it  a  consola- 
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tion  to  liim;  it  linked  him  to  a  being  who  seemed  to 
loye  Lim.  As  long  as  he  held  her  hand  he  did  not 
seem  qnite  alone  in  the  world. 

Now  nobody  spoke;  for  Lady  Annabel  feit  that 
Cadnrcis  was  in  some  degree  solaced;  and  she  thonght 
it  nnwise  to  intermpt  the  more  composed  train  of  bis 
thonghts.  It  was,  indeed,  Plantagenet  himself  who 
first  broke  silence. 

"I  do  not  think  I  can  go  to  bed,  Lady  Annabel," 
he  Said.  "The  thonght  of  this  night  is  temble  to  me, 
I  do  not  think  it  ever  can  end.  I  would  much  sooner 
Bit  np  in  this  room." 

"Nay!  my  child,  sleep  is  a  great  consoler;  try  to 
go  to  bed,  love." 

"I  shonld  like  to  sleep  in  my  mother's  room,"  was 
bis  Strange  reply.  ^^It  seems  to  me  that  I  could  sleep 
there.  And  if  I  woke  in  the  night,  I  shonld  like  to 
see  ber." 

Lady  Annabel  and  the  Doctor  exchanged  looks. . 

"I  think,"  Said  the  Doctor,  **yon  had  better  sleep 
in  my  room,  and  then,  if  you  wake  in  the  night,  you 
will  have  some  one  to  speak  to.  You  will  find  that  a 
comfort" 

"Yes,  that  yon  will,"  said  Lady  Annabel.  "I  will, 
go  and  have  the  sofa  bed  made  up  in  the  Doctor's  room 
for  yon.     Indeed  that  will  be  the  very  best  plan." 

So  at  last,  bnt  not  without  a  stniggle,  they  per- 
snaded  Cadnrcis  to  retire.  Lady  Annabel  embraced 
him  tenderly  when  she  bade  him  good  night;  and,  in- 
deed, he  feit  consoled  by  her  affection. 
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Ab  nothing  could  persuade  Plantagenet  to  leare  the 
abbey  until  bis  mother  was  buried,  Lady  Aimabel  re- 
solved  to  take  up  ber  abode  tbere,  and  sbe  Bent  the 
next  moming  for  Yenetia.  Tbere  were  a  great  many 
arrangements  to  make  about  tbe  burial  and  the  moam- 
ing;  and  Ladj  Annabel  and  Dr.  Masham  were  obliged, 
in  consequence,  to  go  tbe  next  moming  to  Southport; 
but  they  delayed  their  departore  until  the  arrival  of 
Yenetia,  tbat  Cadurcis  might  not  be  lefik  alone. 

The  meeting  between  himself  and  Yenetia  was  a 
very  sad  one,  and  yet  her  companionship  was  a  great 
solace.  Yenetia  urged  every  topic  that  she  fancied 
could  reassure  bis  spirits,  and  upon  the  happy  home  he 
would  find  at  Cherbury. 

"Ah!"  Said  Cadurcis,  "they  will  not  leave  me 
here;  I  am  sure  of  that  I  think  our  happy  days  are 
over,  Yenetia." 

What  moumer  has  not  feit  the  magic  of  time?  Be- 
fore  the  flineral  could  take  place,  Cadurcis  had  re- 
covered  somewhat  of  bis  usual  cheer&lness,  and  would 
indulge  with  Yenetia  in  plans  of  their  future  life.  And 
living,  as  they  all  were,  under  the  same  roof,  sharing 
the  same  sorrows,  participating  in  the  same  cares,  and 
all  about  to  wear  the  same  moumftil  emblems  of  their 
domestic  calamity,  it  was  ^i^cult  for  bim  to  believe 
that  he  was  indeed  that  desc^te  being  he  had  at  first 
correcüy  estimated  himself.  Here  were  true  friends,  if 
such  could  ezist;  here  were  fine  sympathies,  pure  affeo- 
tions,  innocent  and  disinterested  hearts  I  Eveiy  domestic 
tie  yet  remained  perfect,  except  the  spell-bound  tie  of 
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blood.  That  wanting,  all  was  a  bright  and  happy 
viBion,  that  might  vanish  in  an  instant,  and  for  ever; 
that  perfect,  eren  the  least  gracefal,  the  most  repolsive' 
home,  had  its  iiresistible  charms;  and  its  less,  wben 
once  experienced,  might  be  monmed  for  ever,  and. 
conld  never  be  restored. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Aftbb  the  foneral  of  Mrs.  Cadurds,  the  family  le* 
tamed  to  Cherbniy  with  Plantagenet,  who  was  here- 
after  to  consider  it  his  home«  All  that  the  most  tender 
solidtnde  conld  devise  to  reconcile  him  to  the  change 
in  his  life  was  Mfilled  by  Lady  Annabel  and  her 
danghter,  and,  under  their  benignant  influence,  he  soon 
regained  bis  nsual  demeanonr.  His  days  were  now 
apent  as  in  the  earlier  period  of  their  aequaintance, 
wüh  the  exception  of  those  painM  retums  to  home, 
wbich  bad  once  been  a  sonroe  to  him  of  so  ^nch  gloom 
and  nnhappiness.  He  pursned  his  stndies  as  of  old, 
and  shared  the  amnsements  of  Yenetia.  His  allotted 
room  was  omamented  by  her  drawings,  and  in  the 
evenings  they  read  aloud  by  tums  to  Lady  Annabel 
the  Tolume  which  she  selected,  The  abbey  he  never 
Tiaited  again  after  his  mother^s  foneral. 

Some  weeks  had  passed  in  this  quiet  and  contented 
manner,  when  one  day  Doctor  Masham,  who,  since  the 
death  of  his  mother,  had  been  in  correspondence  with 
his  gaardian,  received  a  letter  &om  that  nobleman,  to 
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announce  that  he  had  made  arrangements  for  sending 
bis  ward  to  Eton,  and  to  request  Üiat  he  woold  accord- 
ingly  instantlj  proceed  to  the  metropolis.  This  an- 
nouncement  occasioned  both  Cadurcis  and  Venetia 
poignant  affliction.  The  idea  of  Separation  was  to  both 
of  them  most  painftil;  and  although  Lady  Annabel  ber- 
self  was  in  some  degree  prepared  for  an  aiTangement, 
which  sooner  or  later  she  considered  inevitable,  sbe 
was  herseif  scarcelj  less  distreased.  The  good  Doctor, 
in  some  degree  to  break  the  bittemess  of  parting,  pro- 
posed  accompanying  Plantagenet  to  London,  and  bim- 
seif  personally  delivering  the  charge,  in  whose  welfare 
they  were  so  much  interested,  to  bis  guardian.  Never- 
theless,  it  was  a  very  sad  affair,  and  the  week  which 
was  to  intervene  before  bis  departnre  found  both 
himself  and  Venetia  often  in  tears.  They  no  longer 
took  any  delight  in  theic  mutual  studies,  but  passed  the 
day  Walking  about  and  visiting  old  haunts,  and  en- 
deavouring  to  console  each  other  for  what  they  both 
deemed  a  great  calamity,  and  which  was,  indeed,  the 
only  serious  misfortune  Venetia  had  herseif  experienced 
in  the  whole  course  of  her  serene  career. 

"But  if  I  were  really  your  brother,"  said  Plan- 
tagenet, "I  must  have  quitted  you  the  same,  Venetia. 
Boys  always  go  to  school;  and  then  we  shall  be  so 
happy  when  I  retumi" 

"OhI  but  we  are  so  happy  now,  Plantagenet  I 
cannot  believe  that  we  are  going  to  part  And  are  you 
Bure  that  you  will  return?    Perhaps  your  guardian  will 
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not  let  jou,  and  will  wish  yon  to  spend  your  holidays 
at  bis  honse.     His  house  will  be  your  bome  now/^ 

It  was  impossible  for  a  moment  to  forget  tbe  sorrow 
that  was  impending  over  tbem.  There  were  so  many 
preparadons  to  be  made  for  bis  departure,  tbat  every 
instant  sometbing  occurred  to  remind  tbem  of  tbeir 
sorrow.  Venetia  sat  witb  tears  in  ber  eyes  marking 
his  new  poeket-bandkercbiefs  wbicb  tbey  had  all  gone 
to  Soutbport  to  purcbase,  for  Plantagenet  asked,  as  a 
particnlar  favonr,  tbat  no  one  sbould  mark  tbem  bat 
Venetia.  Tben  Lady  Annabel  gave  Plantagenet  a 
writing-case,  and  Venetia  filled  it  witb  pens  and  paper, 
tbat  be  migbt  never  want  means  to  communicate  witb 
tbem;  and  ber  evenings  were  passed  in  working  bim  a 
pnrse,  wbicb  Lady  Annabel  took  care  sbonld  be  well 
stocked.  All  day  long  there  seemed  sometbing  going 
on  to  remind  tbem  of  wbat  was  about  to  bappen;  and 
as  for  Pauncefort,  sbe  flounced  in  and  out  of  tbe  room 
£fty  times  a-day,  witb  "Wbat  is  to  be  done  about  my 
lord's  sbirts,  my  lady?  I  tbink  bis  lordsbip  bad  better 
have  anotber  dozen,  your  la'sbip.  Better  too  mucb 
tban  too  little,  I  always  say;"  or,  "0!  my  lady,  your 
la'ship  cannot  form  an  idea  of  wbat  a  State  my  lord's 
stockings  are  iq,  my  lady.  I  tbink  I  bad  better  go 
orer  to  Soutbport  witb  Jobn,  my  lady,  and  buy  bim 
sonie;^^  or,  "Please,  my  lady,  did  I  understand  your 
la^ship  spoke  to  tbe  tailor  on  Tbursday  about  my  lord's 
things?  I  suppose  your  la'sbip  knows  my  lord  bas  got 
HO  great-coat?" 

Every  one  of  tbese  inquiries  made  Venetia*s  beart 

Venetia.  /.  ^ 
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tremble.  Then  there  wag  the  sad  habit  of  dating  eveiy 
Coming  day  by  its  distance  from  the  fatal  one.  There 
was  the  last  day  but  four,  and  the  last  day  bat  three, 
and  the  last  day  but  two.  The  last  day  but  one  at 
length  arrived;  and  at  length,  too,  though  it  seemed 
incredible,  the  last  day  itself. 

Plantagenet  and  Venetia  both  rose  very  early ,  that 
they  might  make  it  as  long  as  possible.  They  sighed 
involnntarily  when  they  met,  and  then  they  went  aboat 
to  pay  last  visits  to  every  creature  and  object  of  wbich 
they  had  been  so  long  fond.  Plantagenet  went  to  bid 
farewell  to  the  horßes  and  adieu  to  the  cows,  and  then 
walked  down  to  the  woodman^s  cottage,  and  then  to 
shake  hands  with  the  keeper.  He  would  not  say 
"Good-bye"  to  the  household  until  the  very  last  mo- 
ment;  and  as  for  Marmion,  th^  bloodhound,  he  accom> 
panied  both  of  them  so  faithfully  in  this  melancholy 
ramble,  and  kept  so  close  to  both,  that  it  was  useless 
to  break  the  sad  intelligence  to  him  yet. 

"I  think  now,  Venetia,  we  have  been  to  see  every- 
thing,"  Said  Plantagenet,  "I  shall  see  the  peacocks  at 
breakfast  time.  I  wish  Eton  was  near  Gherbury,  and 
then  I  could  come  home  on  Sunday.  I  cannot  bear 
going  to  Cadurcis  again,  but  I  should  like  you  to  go 
once  a  week,  and  try  to  keep  up  our  garden,  and  look 
after  every thing,  though  there  is  not  much  that  will 
not  take  care  of  itself,  exeept  the  garden.  We  made 
that  together,  and  I  could  not  bear  its  being  neglected.** 

Venetia  could  not  assure  him  that  no  wish  of  bis 
should  be  neglected,  because  she  was  weeping. 
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"I  am  glad  the  Doctor,"  he  continued,  "is  going  to 
take  me  to  town.  I  should  be  very  wretched  by  my- 
self.  But  he  will  put  me  in  mind  of  Cherbury,  and  we 
can  talk  together  of  Lady  Annabel  and  you.  Hark! 
ihe  bell  rings;  we  mttst  go  to  breakfast,  the  last  break- 
fast  bat  one." 

Lady  Annabel  endeavonred,  by  ipinsnal  good  spirits, 
to  cheer  up  her  little  friends.  She  spoke  of  Plan- 
tagenet's  speedy  retnm  so  mnch  as  a  matter  of  conrse, 
and  the  pleasant  things  they  were  to  do  when  he  came 
back,  that  she  really  succeeded  in  exciüng  a  smile  in 
Yenetia's  April  face,  for  she  was  smiling  amid  tears. 

Althongh  it  was  the  last  day,  time  hung  heavily  on 
their  hands.  After  breakfast  th^y  went  oyer  the  house 
together;  and  Cadurcis,  half  with  genuiae  feeling,  and 
half  in  a  spirit  of  mockery  of  their  sorrow,  made  a 
Speech  to  the  inanimate  walls,  as  if  they  were  aware 
of  his  intended  departore.  At  length,  in  their  pro- 
gress ,  they  passed  the  door  of  the  closed  apartments, 
and  here,  holding  Venetia^s  band,  he  stopped,  and, 
with  an  expression  of  irresistible  humour,  making  a 
very  low  bow  to  them,  he  said,  very  gravely,  "And 
good-bye  rooms  that  I  have  never  entered;  perhaps^ 
before  I  come  back,  Venetia  will  find 'out  what  is  locked 
up  in  you!" 

Doctor  Hasham  arrived  for  dinner,   and  in  a  post 
chaise.       The  unusual  conveyance  reminded  them   of^ 
the  morrow  very  keenly.     Venetia  could  not  bear  to 
see  the  Doctor^s  portmanteau  taken  out  and  carried  into 
the  halL     She  had  hopes,  untü  then,  that  something 

9* 
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would  happen  and  prevent  all  this  misery.  Cadurds 
whispered  her,  '^I  say,  Venetia,  do  not  you  wish  this 
was  winter?" 

"Why,  Plantagenet?" 

"Because  then  we  might  have  a  good  snow-storm, 
and  be  blocked  up  again  for  a  week." 

Venetia  looked  at  the  sky,  but  not  a  cloud  was  to 
be  Seen. 

The  Doctor  was  glad  to  wann  himself  at  the  hall- 
fire,  for  it  was  a  fresh  autumnal  aftemoon. 

"Are  you  cold,  Sir?"  said  Venetia,  approaching 
him. 

^'I  am,  my  little  maiden,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  of  its  snowing, 
Doctor  Masham?" 

" Snowing I    my. little  maiden;    what  can   you   be 
thinking  of?" 

The  dinner  was  rather  gayer  than  .might  have  beeu 
expected.  The  Doctor  was  jocular,  Lady  Annabel 
very  lively,  and  Plantagenet  excited  by  an  extraordi- 
nary  glass  of  wine.  Venetia  alone  remained  dispirited. 
The  Doctor  made  mock  Speeches  and  jHroposed  toasts, 
and  told  Plantagenet  that  he  must  leam  to  make 
Speeches  too,  or  what  would  he  do  when  he  was  in  the 
House  of  Lords?  And  then  Plantagenet  tried  to  make 
a  Speech,  and  proposed  Venetia's  health;  and  then 
^Venetia,  who  could  not  bear  to  hear  herseif  praised  by 
him  on  such  a  day  —  the  last  day  —  burst  into  teaxs. 
Her  mother  called  her  to  her  side  and  consoled  her, 
and  Plantagenet  jumped  up  and  wiped  her  eyes  with 
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one  of  those  very  pocket-bandkerchiefe  on  which  she 
liad  embroidered  bis  cipher  and  Coronet  with  her  own 
beautiM  hair. 

Towards  evening  Plantagenet  began  to  experience 
ihef  re-action  of  bis  artificial  spirits.  ^  Tbe  Doctor  bad 
Mlen  into  a  genüe  slumber,  Lady  Annabel  bad  qnitted 
tbe  room,  Venetia  sat  witb  ber  band  in  Plantagenet's 
on  a  stool  by  tbe  fire-side.  Botb  were  very  sad  and 
silent  At  last  Venetia  said,  "O  Plantagenet,  I  wisb  I 
were  your  real  sisterl  Perbaps,  wben  I  see  you  again, 
yon  will  forget  tbis,"  and  sbe  tumed  tbe  jewel  tbat  was 
snspended  round  ber  neck,  and  sbowed  bim  tbe  in- 
sciiption. 

"I  am  eure  wben  I  see  you  again,  Venetia,"  be 
replied,  "tbß  only  difference  will  be,  tbat  I  sball  love 
you  more  tban  ever." 

"I  bope  so,"  said  Venetia. 

**I  am  sure  of  it.  Now  remember  wbat  we  are 
talking  about.  Wben  we  meet  again,  we  sball  see 
wbicb  of  US  two  will  love  eacb  otber  tbe  most" 

"O  Plantagenet,  I  bope  tbey  will  be  kind  to  you 
at  Eton." 

"I  will  make  tbem." 

"And,  wbenever  you  are  tbe  Jeast  unbappy,  you 
will  write  to  us?" 

"I  «ball  never  be  unbappy  about  anytbing  but  being 
away  from  you.  As  for  tbe  rest,  I  will  make  people 
respect  me;  I  know  wbat  I  am." 

"Because  if  tbey  do  not  bebave  well  to  you, 
mamma  could  ask  Dr.  Masbam   to  go  and  see  you. 
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and  they  will  attend  to  him;  and  I  would  ask  him 
too." 

"I  wonder/'  she  continued  after  a  moment^s  pause, 

"if  you  have  everything  you  want     I  am  quite  eure 

-the  instant  you  are  gone,  we  shall  remember  sometbing 

you  ought  to  have;  and  then  I  shall  be  qnite  broken* 

hearted;" 

"I  have  got  everything." 

**Yoa  Said  you  wanted  a  large  knife/* 

'^YesI  but  I  am  going  to  buy  one  in  London. 
Doctor  Masham  says  he  will  take  me  to  a  place  where 
the  finest  knives  in  the  world  are  to  be  bought  It  is 
a  great  thing  to  go  to  London  with  Doctor  Majsham.^' 

**I  have  never  written  your  name  in  your  Bible 
and  Prayer-book.    -I  will  do  it  this  evening." 

"Lady  Annabel  is  to  write  it  in  the  Bible,  and  you 
are  to  write  it  in  the  Prayer-book." 

"You  are  to  write  to  us  £rom  London  by  Doctor 
Masham,  if  only  a  line." 

"I  shaU  not  fall." 

"Never  mind  about  your  hand-writing;  but  mind 
you  write." 

At  this  moment  Lady  AnnabeFs  step  was  heard, 
and  Plantagenet  said,  "Give  me  a  kiss,  Venetia,  for  I 
do  not  mean  to  bid  good-bye  to-night." 

"But  you  will  not  go  to-morrow  before  we  are  up?" 

"Yes,  we  shall." 

"Now,  Plantagenet,  I  shall  be  up  to  bid  you  good- 
bye  j  mind  that." 

Lady  Annabel  entered,   the  Doctor  woke,   lights 
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followed,  the  servant  made  up  the  fire,  and  the  room 
looked  cheecM  again.  After  tea,  the  names  were  duly 
written  in  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book;  the  last  arrange- 
ments  were  made,  all  ihe  baggage  was  brought  down 
into  the  hall,  all  ransacked  their  memory  and  fancy,  to 
see  if  it  were  possible  that  anjthing  that  Plantagenet 
conld  reqnire  was  either  forgotten  or  had  been  omitted. 
The  clock  strack  ten;  Lady  Annabel  rose.  The  tra- 
rellers  were  to  part  at  an  early  hour;  she  shook  hands 
with  Doctor  Masham,  bat  Gadnrcis  was  to  bid  her  fare* 
well  in  her  dressing-room,  and  then,  with  heavy  hearts 
and  glistening  eyes,  Üiey  all  separated.  And  thos 
ended  the  last  dayl 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Venetia  passed  a  restless  night.  She  was  so  re- 
solved  to  be  awake  in  time  for  Plantagenet's  departure, 
that  she  coold  not  sleep;  and  at  length,  towards  morn- 
ing,  feil,  from  exhaastion,  into  a  light  slamber,  from 
which  she  sprang  ap  convalsively,  roiised  by  the  sound 
of  l^e  wheels  of  the  post-chaise.  She  looked  out  of  her 
window,  and  saw  the  servant  strapping  on  the  port- 
manteans.  Shortly  after  this  she  heard  Plantagenet's 
Step  in  the  vestibole;  he  passed  her  room,  and  pro- 
ceeded  to  her  mother's  dressing-room ,  at  the  door  of 
whick  she  heard  him  knock,  and  then  there  was  silence. 

"You  are  in  good  time,"  saidLady  Annabel,  who 
was  seated  in  an  easy  chair  when  Plantagenet  entered 
her  room.     "Is  th^  Doctor  up?" 

''He  is  breakfasting." 
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"^'^And  have  70a  break&ated?^^ 

"I  have  no  appetite.** 

*^Yoa  should  take  something,  my  cliild,  before  yon 
go.  Now,  come  hither,  my  dear  Plantagenet,^^  she  said, 
eztending  her  band;  "listen  to  me,  one  word.  Wben 
you  arrive  in  London,  you  will  goto  your  guardian^s. 
He  is  a  great  man,  and  I  believe  a  very  good  one,  and 
the  law  and  your  father's  will  have  placed  bim  in  tbe 
Position  of  a  parent  to  you.  You  must  tberefore  love, 
bonour,  and  obey  bim;  and  I  doubt  not  be  will  deserve 
all  your  affection,  respect,  and  duty.  Wbatever  be 
desires  or  counsels  you  will  perform  and  follow.  So 
long  as  you  act  according  to  bin  wisbes,  you  cannot  be 
wrong.  But,  my  dear  Plantagenet,  if  by  any  cbance  it 
ever  bappens,  for  stränge  tfaings  sometimes  bappen  in 
tbis  World,  tbat  you  are  in  trouble  and  require  a  firiend, 
remember  tbat  Cberbury  is  also  your  bome;  tbe  bome 
of  your  beart,  if  not  of  tbe  law;  and  tbat  not  merely 
from  my  own  love  for  you,  but  because  I  promised 
your  poor  motber  on  ber  deatb-bed,  1  esteem  myself 
morally,  altbougb  not  legally,  in  tbe  ligbt  of  a  parent 
to  you.  You  will  find  Eton  a  great  cbange;  you  will 
experi^nce  many  trials  and  temptations;  but  you  will 
triumpb  over  and  witbstand  tbem  all,  if  you  will  attend 
to  tbese  few  directions.  Fear  6od;  moming  and  nigbt 
let  not^ing  induce  you  ever  to  omit  your  prayers  to 
Him;  you  will  find  tbat  praying  will  make  you  bappy. 
Obey  your  superiors;  always  treat  your  masters  wiib 
respect  Ever  speak  tbe  trutb.  So  long  as  you  adbere 
to  tbis  rule,  you  never  can  be  involved  in  any  serious 
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misfortone.  A  deviation  &om  tnith  is,  in  general,  the 
fonndatioii  of  all  misery.  Be  kind  to  jotur  companions, 
but  be  firm.  Do  not  be  laaghed*mto  doing  that  wbich 
yoti  know  to  be  wrong.  Be  modest  and  humble,  but 
ever  respect  yonrself.  Eemember  wbo  yon  are,  aad 
also  that  it  is  jonr  daiy  to  excel.  Providence  has 
given  you  a  great  lot.  Tbink  ever  that  you  are  bom 
to  perfonn  great  duties. 

"Grod  bless  you,  Plantagenet!"  continued  her  lady- 
ship,  after  a  slight  pause,  with  a  faltering  voice  — 
"God  bless  you,  my  sweet  child.  And  God  will  bless 
you  if  you  remember  Hirn.  Try  also  to  remember  us," 
she  added,  as  she  embraced  bim,  and  placed  in  bis 
band  Venetia's  well-lined  purse.  "Do  not  forget  Cber- 
buiy  and  all  it  contains;  hearts  that  love  you  dearly, 
and  will  pray  ever  for  your  welfare." 

Plantagenet  leant  upon  her  bosom.  He  bad  entered 
the  room  resolved  to  be  composed,  with  an  air  even  of 
dieerfulness,  but  bis  tender  heart  yielded  to  the  £rst 
appeal  to  bis  affections.  He  could  only  murmur  out 
some  broken  syllables  of  devotion,  and  almost  uncon- 
aciously  found  that  he  had  quitted  the  Chamber. 

With  Streaming  eyes  and  hesitating  steps  he  was 
proceeding  along  the  vestibule,  when  he  heard  bis  name 
called  by  a  low  sweet  voica  He  looked  around;  it 
was  Venetia.  Nerer  had  he  beheld  such  a  beautiM 
yision.  She  was  muffled  up  in  her  dressing-gown,  her 
small  white  feet  only  guarded  from  the  cold  by  her 
Slippers.  Her  golden  hair  seemed  to  reach  her  waist,  her 
cheek  was  flushed,  her  large  blue  eyes  glittered  with  tears. 
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*    "Plantagenet,"  she  said  — 

Neidier  of  them  conld  speak.  They  embraced,  they 
mingled  their  tears  together,  and  eyery  instant  tbey 
wept  more  plenteonsly.  At  length  a  footstep  was  heard 
Venetia  marmured  a  blessing,  and  vanished. 

Cadnrcis  lingered  on  the  stairs  a  moment  to  com- 
pose  liimself.  He  wiped  his  eyes;  he  tried  to  look 
undisturbed.  All  tbe  servants  were  in  the  hall;  from 
Mistress  Pauncefort  to  the  scuUion  there  was  not  a  dry 
eye.  All  loved  the  little  lord,  he  was  so  gracious  and 
so  gentle.  Every  one  asked  leave  to  touch  his  hand 
before  he  went  He  tried  to  smile  and  say  something 
kind  to  all.  He  recognised  the  gamekeeper,  and  told 
him  to  do  what  he  liked  at  Cadurcis;  said  something 
to  the  coachman  aboat  his  pony;  and  begged  Mistress 
Pauncefort,  quite  aloud,  to  take  great  care  of  her  young 
mistress.  As  he  was  speaking,  he  feit  something  rub- 
bing  against  his  hand:  it  was  Marmion,  the  old  blood- 
hound.  He  also  came  to  bid  his  adiens.  Oadorcis 
patted  him  with  great  affection,  and  said,  "Ahl  my  old 
fellow,  we  shall  yet  meet  again." 

The  Doctor  appeared,  smiling  as  usual,  made  bis 
inquiries  whether  all  were  right,  nodded  to  the  weeping 
hoosehold,  called  Plantagenet  his  brave  boy,  and  patted 
him  on  the  back,  and  bade  him  jump  into  the  chaise. 
Another  moment,  and  Doctor  Masham  had  also  entered; 
the  door  was  dosed,  the  fatal  *^A11  right"  sung  out, 
and  Lord  Cadurcis  was  whirled  away  from  that  Cher- 
bury  where  he  was  so  loved. 
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CHAPTEB  I. 

Life  is  not  dated  xnerelj  hj  years.  Events  are 
sometimes  the^best  calendors.  There  are  epocha  in  onr 
ezistence  which  cannot  be  ascertained  by  a  formal  ap- 
peal  to  ihe  registrj.  The  ariival  of  the  Cadurcis 
family  at  their  old  abbey,  their  consequent  intimacy  at 
Cherbnry,  the  death  of  the  mother,  and  the  departure 
of  the  Bon  —  these  were  events  which  had  been 
crowded.into  a  space  of  less  than  two  years;  but  those 
two  years  were  not  only  the  most  eventM  in  the  life 
of  Venetia  Herbert,  bat  in  their  influence  upon  the 
development  of  her  mind,  and  the  formation  of  her 
character,  fai  exceeded  the  effects  of  aU  her  previous 
existence. 

Venetia  once  more  fonnd  herseif  'with  no  com- 
panion  but  her  mother,  but  in  vain  she  attempted  to 
lecall  the  feelings  she  had  before  experienced  under 
sueh  dreumstances,  and  to  revert  to  Üie  resources  she 
had  before  commanded.  No  longer  could  she  wander 
in  imaginaiy  kingdoms,  or  transfonn  the  limited  world 
of  her  experience  into  a  boundless  region  of  enchanted 
amusement.  Her  play-pleasure  hours  were  fled  for 
ever.     She  sighed  for  her  faithfdl  and  sympathising 
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companion.     The  empire  of  fancy  yielded  vitkont  a 
struggle  to  the  conquering  sway  of  memory. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  Venetia  was  restless  and 
dispirited)  and  when  she  was  alone  she  often  wept  A 
mjsterious  iuBtinct  prompted  her,  however,  not  to  ex- 
hibit  such  emotion  before  her  mother.  Yet  she  loved  to 
hear  Lady  Annabel  talk  of  Plantagenet,  and  a  visit  to 
the  abbey  was  ever  her  favourite  walk.  Sometimes, 
too,  a  letter  amved  £rom  Lord  Cadorcis,  and  this  was 
great  joy,  but  such  commtinications  were  rare.  Nothing 
is  more  difficult  than  for  a  junior  boy  at  a  public  school 
to  maintain  a  correspondence ;  yet  bis  letters  were  most 
affectionate,  and  always  dwelt  upon  the  prospect  of  bis 
retum.  The  period  for  this  hoped-for  retum  at  length 
arrived,  but  it  brought  no  Plantagenet.  His  guardian 
wished  that  the  holidays  should  be  spent  under  his 
foof.  Still  at  intervals  Cadurcis  wrote  to  Cherbury,  to 
which,  as  time  flew  on,  it  seömed  destined  he  never 
was  to  retum.  Vacation  foUowed  vacation,  alike  passed 
with  his  guardian,  either  in  London,  or  at  a  country 
seat  still  more  remote  from  Cherbury,  until  at  length  it 
became  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  his  gnardian's 
house  should  be  esteemed  his  home,  that  Plantagenet 
ceased  to  allude  even  to  the  prospect  of  retum.  In 
time  his  letters  became  rarer  and  rarer,  until,  at  length, 
they  altogether  ceased.  Meanwhile  Venetia  had  over- 
come  the  original  pang  of  Separation;  if  not  as  gay  as 
in  old  days,  she  was  serene  and  very  studious;  delight- 
ing  less  in  her  flowers  and  birds,  but  much  more  in 
her  books,  and  pursuing  her  studies  with  an  eamestness 
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and  assidiuty  which  her  mother  was  rather  fain  to  check 
than  to  encourage.  Venetia  Herbert,  indeed,  promised 
to  become  a  most  accomplished  woman.  She  had  a  fine 
aar  for  music,  a  readj  tongue  for  languages;  abeady 
she  emnlated  her  mother's  skill  in  the  arts;  while  the 
library  of  Cherbury  afforded  welcome  and  inexhaustible 
resources  to  a  girl  whose  genius  deserved  the  riebest 
and  most  sedulous  cultivation,  and  whose  peculiar  Situa- 
tion, independent  of  her  stadious  predisposition,  rendered 
reading  a  pastime  to  her  rather  than  a  task.  Lady 
Annabel  watched  the  progress  of  her  danghter  with 
lively  interest,  and  spared  no  efforts  to  assist  the  foi* 
mation  of  her  principles  and  her  taste.  That  deep  re- 
ligious  feeling  which  was  the  characteristic  of  the  mother 
had  been  carefully  and  early  cherished  in  the  heart  of 
the  child,  and  in  time  the  unrivalled  writings  of  the 
great  diyines  of  our  Church  became  a  principal  portion 
of  her  reading.  Order,  method,  severe  study,  strict  re- 
ligioos  exercise,  with  no  amusement  or  relaxation  but 
of  the  most  simple  and  natural  character,  and  with  a 
complete  seclusion  from  society,  altogether  formed  a 
System,  which,  acting  upon  a  singularly  susceptible  and 
^fted  nature,  secured  the  promise  in  Venetia  Herbert, 
at  foorteen  years  of  age,  of  an  extraordinary  woman; 
a  System,  however,  against  which  her  lively  and  some- 
what  restless  mind  might  probably  have  rebelled,  had 
not  that  System  been  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  all  the 
melting  spell  of  matemal  affection.  It  was  the  inspira- 
don  of  this  sacred  love  that  hovered  like  a  guardian 
aogel  over  the  life  of  Venetia«    It  roused  her  from  her 
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moming  slumbers  with  an  embrace,  it  sancüfied  her 
evening  pillow  with  a  blessing;  it  antidpated  the  difi- 
culty  of  the  studeüt's  page,  and  guided  the  faltering 
hand  of  the  hesitating  artist;  it  refreshed  her  memoiy, 
it  modulated  her  voice;  it  accompanied  her  in  the  cot- 
tage,  and  knelt  bj  her  at  the  altar.  Marvellous  and 
beautiM  is  a  mother's  love!  And  when  Venetia,  with 
her  strong  feelings  and  enthusiastic  spirit,  wonld  look 
around  and  mark  that  a  graceful  form  and  a  bright  eye 
were  for  ever  watching  over  her  wants  and  wishes,  in- 
structing  with  sweetness,  and  soft  even  with  advice,  her 
whole  Boul  rose  to  her  mother,  all  thonghts  and  feelings 
were  concentrated  in  that  sole  existence,  and  she  de- 
sired  no  happier  destinj  than  to  pass  throngh  life  living 
in  the  light  of  her  mother^s  smiles,  and  elinging  with 
passionate  trust  to  that  beneficent  and  guardian  form. 

But  with  all  her  quick  and  profound  feelings  Venetia 
was  thoughtftil,  and  even  shrewd,  and  when  she  was 
alone  her  yery  love  for  her  mother,  and  her  gratitude 
for  such  an  inefiPable  treasnre  as  parental  affection, 
would  force  her  mind  to  a  subject  which  at  intervals 
had  haunted  her  even  from  her  earliest  childhood.  Whj 
had  she  ohly  one  parent?  What  mjstery  was  this  that 
enyeloped  that  great  üe?  For  t^at  Ihere  was  a  mystery 
Venetia  feit  as  assored  as  that  she  was  a  daughter.  By 
a  process  which  she  could  not  analyse,  her  father  had 
beeome  a  forbidden  subject.  True,  Lady  Annabel  had 
placed  no  formal  prohibition  upon  its  mention*,  nor  at 
her  present  age  was  Venetia  one  who  would  be  in- 
fluenced  in  her  conduct  by  the  by-gone  and  arbitrary 
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intimations  of  a  menial;  nevertheless,  that  the  mention 
of  her  father  would  afford  pain  to  the  being  she  loved 
best  in  the  world,  was  a  conviction  which  had  grown 
with  her  years  and  strengthened  with  her  strength. 
Pardonable,  natural,  even  laudable  as  was  the  anxiety 
of  the  danghter  npon  such  a  subject,  an  instinct  with 
which  she  could  not  struggle  closed  the  lips  of  Yenetia 
for  ever  npon  this  topic.  His  name  was  never  men- 
tioned,  his  past  existence  was  never  alluded  to.  Who 
was  he?  That  he  was  of  noble  family  and  great  Posi- 
tion her  name  betokened,  and  the  State  in  which  Üiej 
lived.  He  must  have  died  yery  early;  perhaps,  even 
before  her  mother  gave  her  birth.  A  dreadfiil  lot  in- 
deed;  and  yet  was  the  grief  that  even  such  a  dispen- 
sation  might  occasion,  so  keen,  so  overwhelming,  that 
after  fourteen  long  years  his  name  might  not  be  per- 
mitted,  even  for  an  instant,  to  pass  the  lips  of  his 
bereaved  wife?  Was  his  child  to  be  deprived  of  the 
only  solaoe  for  his  loss,  the  consolation  of  cherishing 
his  memoiy?  Strange,  passing  stränge  indeed,  and 
very  bitter!  At  Cherbury  the  family  of  Herbert  were 
honoured  only  from  tradition.  Until  the  arrival  of  Lady 
Annabel,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  they  had  not 
redded  at  the  hall  for  more  than  half  a  ceütury.  There 
were  no  old  retainers  there  from  whom  Yenetia  might 
glean  without  suspicion,  the  Information  for  which  she 
panted.  Slight,  too,  as  was  Yenetia^s  experience  of 
Society,  there  were  times  when  she  could  not  resist  the 
Impression  that  her  mother  was  not  happy;  that  there 
was  some  secret  sonrow  that  weighed  npon  her  spirit, 
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Bome  grief  that  gnawed  at  her  heart  Conld  it  be  still 
the  recoUection  of  her  lost  sire?  Coold  one  so  religious, 
so  resigned,  so  assured  of  meeting  the  lost  one  in  a 
better  world,  brood  with  a  repining  sonl  over  the  will 
of  her  Creator?  Such  conduct  was  enturely  at  variance 
with  all  the  tenets  of  Lady  Annabel.  It  was  not  thus 
she  consoled  the  bereaved,  that  she  eomforted  the  ^dow, 
and  solaced  the  orphan.  Venetia,  too,  observed  eveiy- 
thing  and  forgot  nothing.  Not  an  incident  of  her  earliest 
childhood  that  was  not  as  fresh  in  her  memory  as  if  it 
had  occurred  yesterday.  Her  memory  was  naturally 
keen;  living  in  solitude,  with  nothing  to  distract  it,  its 
impressions  never  faded  away.  She  had  neyer  forgotten 
her  mother's  tears  the  day  that  she  and  Plantagenet 
had  visited  Marringhurst.  Somehow  or  other  Dr.  Masham 
seemed  connected  with  this  sorrow.  Whenever  Lady 
Annabel  was  most  dispirited  it  was  after  an  interview 
with  that  gentlemau;  yet  the  presence  of  the  Doctor 
always  gave  her  pleasnre,  and  he  was  the  most  kind- 
hearted  and  cheerful  of  men.  Perhaps,  aUer  all,  it  was 
only  her  illusion;  perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  the  memory 
of  her  father  to  which  her  mother  was  devoted,  and 
which  occasionally  overcame  her;  perhaps  she  yentured 
to  speak  of  him  to  Dr.  Masham,  though  not  to  her 
daughter,  and  this  might  account  for  that  occasional 
agitation  which  Venetia  had  observed  at  his  visits.  And 
yet,  and  yet,  and  yet  —  in  vain  she  reasoned.  There 
is  a  Strange  sympathy  which  whispers  convictions  that 
no  evidence  can  authorise,  and  no  arg^uments  dispeL 
Venetia  Herbert,  particularly  as  she  grew  older,  coold 
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not  refiram  at  times  &om  yielding  to  the  irresistible  be- 
lief that  her  existence  was  enveloped  in  some  mystery. 
Mystery  too  often  presupposes  the  idea  of  guilt  Guilt! 
Who  was  goilty?  Venetia  shuddered  at  the  current  of 
her  own  thoughts.  She  started  firom  the  garden  seat  in 
which  she  had  fallen  into  this  dangerons  and  pain^l 
reverie;  flew  to  her  mother,  who  received  her  with 
smiles;  and  bnried  her  face  in  the  bosom  of  Lady 
AnnabeL 

CHAPTER  n. 

We  have  indicated  in  a  few  pagesthe  progress  of 
three  year&  How  differenüy  passed  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding  ones,  when  the  Gadorcis  family  were  setded  at 
the  abbey!  Eor  dnring  this  latter  period  it  seemed  that 
not  a  Single  ineident  had  occorred.  They  had  glided 
away  in  one  imbroken  conrse  of  study,  religion,  and 
domestic  love,  the  enjoyment  of  natnre,  and  the  pnr- 
soits  of  charity;  like  a  long  summer  sabbath-day,  sweet 
and  serene  and  still,  undisturbed  by  a  single  passion, 
hallowed  and  hallowing. 

K  the  Cadurcis  family  were  now  not  absolutely  for- 
gottea  at  Cherbury,  they  were  at  least  only  occasionally 
remembered. '  These  last  three  year»  so  completely  har- 
moniased  with  the  life  of  Venetia  before  their  arrival^ 
that,  taking  a  general  view  of  her  existence,  their  re- 
sidence  at  the  abbey  figured  only  as  an  episode  in  her 
career;  actiye  indeed  and  stirring,  and  one  that  had  left 
some   impressions  not  easily  discarded;    but,   on  the 
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whole,  mellowed'  by  the  magic  of  time,  Venetia  looked 
back  to  ber  youthful  friendship  as  an  event  tfaat  was 
only  an  ezception  in  ber  lot,  and  sbe  yiewed  berself 
as  a  being  bom  and  bred  up  in  a  seclnsion  wbicb  she 
was  neyer  to  quit,  witb  no  aspirations  beyond  tbe  litüe 
World  in  whicb  sbe  moved,  and  wbere  sbe  was  to  die 
in  peace,  as  sbe  bad  liyed  in  pnrity. 

One  Sonday,  tbe  conversation  aftor  dinner  feil  npon 
Lord  Gadurds.  Doctor  Masbam  bad  recently  met  a 
young  Etonian,  and  bad  made  some  inqniries  abont 
tbeir  friend  of  old  days.  Tbe  information  be  bad  ob- 
tained  was  not  very  satisfactory.  It  seemed  tbat  Cadnr- 
eis  was  a  more  populär  boy  witb  bis  companions  than 
bis  tutors;  be  bad  been  ratber  unraly,  and  bad  only 
escaped  expulsion  by  tbe  influ^ice  of  bis  guardian,  wbo 
was  not  only  a  great  noble,  but  a  powerfal  minister. 

Tbis  conversation  recalled  old  times.  They'talked 
over  tbe  axiival  of  Mrs.  Gadtircis  at  tbe  abbey,  ber 
Strange  cbaracter,  her  untimely  end.  Lady  Annabd 
expressed  ber  conviction  of  tbe  natural  ezcellencc^  of 
Plantagenet's  disposition,  and  ber  regret  of  the  many 
disadvantages  ander  whicb  be  labonred;  it  gratified 
Venetia  to  listen  to  bis  praise. 

^^He  bas  quite  forgotten  os,  manuna,"  said  Venetia. 

"My  love,  be  was  very  young  when  he  quitted  us," 
replied  Lady  Annabel;  ^^and  you  must  remember  the 
influence  of  a  change  of  life  at  so  tender  an  age«  He 
lives  now  in  a  busy  world." 

'*I  wish  tbat  be  bad  not  forgotten  to  write  to  us 
sometimes,^^  said  Venetia. 
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"Writing  a  letter  is  a  great  achievement  for  a 
Bchoolboy,"  said  the  Doctor;  "it  is  a  duty  which  even 
grown-up  persons  too  often  forget  to  Mfil,  and  when 
postponed,  it  is  generally  deferred  for  ever.  However, 
I  agree  with  Lady  Annabel,  Gadurcis  was  a  fine  fellow, 
and  had  he  been  properly  bronght  np,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  migbt  have  torned  out  something." 

"Poor  Plantagenet!"  saidVenetia,  "how  I  pity  Hm. 
Hifl  was  a  tenible  lot^  —  to  lose  both  bis  parents! 
Whatever  were  the  errors  of  Mrs.  Gadurcis,  she  was 
bis  motber,  and  in  spite  of  every  mortification  he  clung 
to  her.  Ah!  I  »hall  never  forget  when  Pauncefort  met 
bim  Coming  out  of  her  room  the  night  before  the  burial, 
wben  he  said,  with  Streaming  eyes,  *I  only  had  one 
firiend  in  tiie  world,  and  now  she  is  gone.^  I  could  not 
love  Mrs.  Gadurcis,  and  yet,  when  I  heard  of  these 
words,  I  cried  as  much  as  he." 

"Poor  föllowl"  said  the  Doctor,  filling  bis  glass. 

"If  there  be  any  person  in  the  world  whom  I  pity," 
sqjd  Yenetia,  "'tis  an  orphan.  Oh!  what  should  I  be 
witbout  mamma?  And  Plantagenet,  poor  Plantagenet I 
he  bas  no  motber,  no  father."  Venetia  added  with  a 
&Jtering  voice:  "I  can  sympathise  with  bim  in  some 
degree,  I,  I,  I  know,  I  feel  the  misfortune,  the  mi- 
ßery,  — "  her  face  became  crimson,  yet  she  could  not 
restrain  the  irresistible  words,  —  "the  misery  of  never 
haying  known  a  father,"  she  added. 

There  was  a  dead  pause,  a  most  solemn  silence. 
In  yain  Yenetia  struggled  to  look  calm  and  uncon- 
eemed;  erery  instant  she  feit  the  blood  manding  in  her 
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cheek  i^ith  a  more  livelj  and  spreading  agitation.  Slie 
dared  not  look  np;  it  was  not  possible  to  ntter  a  word 
to  tum  the  conversation.  She  Mt  utterly  confonnded, 
and  absolutelj  mute.  At  length,  Lady  Annabel  spoke. 
Her  tone  was  severe  and  choking,  verj  different  to  her 
usual  silvery  voice. ' 

"I  am  sony  that  mj  daughter  shonld  feel  so  keenly 
the  want  of  a  parent's  love,"  said  her  ladjship. 

What  would  not  Venetia  have  given  for  the  power 
of  Speech!  but  it  seemed  to  have  deserted  her  for  ever. 
There  she  sat  mute  and  motionless,  with  her  eye&  fixed 
on  the  table,  änd  with  a  buming  cheek,  as  if  she  were 
conscious  of  having  committed  some  act  of  shame,  as 
if  she  had,  been  detected  in  some  base  and  degr^tding 
deed.  Yet,  what  had  she  done?  A  daughter  had  deli- 
cately  alluded  to  her  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  parent,  and 
expressed  her  keen  sense  of  the  deprivation. 

It  was  an  autunmal  aftemoon:  Doetor  Masham 
looked  at  the  sky,  and  after  a  long  pause,  made  an 
Observation  about  the  weather,  and  then  requested  p^> 
mission  to  order  his  horses,  as  the  evening  came  on 
apace,  and  he  had  some  distanee  to  ride.  Lady  An- 
nabel rose;  the  Doetor,  with  a  countenance  unusually 
serious,  offered  her  his  arm;  and  Venetia  foUowed  them 
like  a  criminal.  In  a  few  minutes  the  horses  appeared; 
Lady  Annabel  bid  adieu  to  her  friend  in  her  usual  kind 
tone,  and  with  her  usual  sweet  smile;  and  then,  without 
noticing  Venetia,  instantly  retired  to  her  own  duamber. 

And  this  was  her  mother  —  her  mother  who  never 
before  quitted  her  for  an  instant  without  some  sign  and 
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Symbol  of  affection,  some  playi^  word  of  love,  a 
winning  smile,  a  passing  embrace,  that  seemed  to 
acknowledge  that  the  pang  of  eren  momentary  Separa- 
tion could  only  be  alleviated  bj  this  graceM  homage 
to  the  heart.  What  had  she  done?  Venetia  was 
abont  to  follow  Lady  Annabel,  bnt  she  checked  her- 
seif« Agony  at  having  offended  her  mother,  and  for 
the  first  time,  was  blended  with  a  stränge  curiosity  as 
to  the  cause,  and  some  hesitating  indignation  at  her 
treatment.  Venetia  remained  anxionsly  awaiting  the 
retnm  of  Lady  Annabel ;  but  her  ladyship  did  not 
reappear.  Erery  instant,  the  astonishment  and  the 
giief  of  Venetia  increased.  It  was  the  first  domestic 
difference  that  had  occnrred  between  them.  It  shocked 
her  very  mach.  She  thonght  of  Plantagenet  and  Mrs. 
Cadurds.  There  was  a  mortifying  resemblance,  how- 
ever  slight,  between  the  respective  situations  of  ihe  two 
families.  Venetia,  too,  had  quarrelled  with  her  mother; 
that  mother  who,  for  fourteen  years,  had  only  looked 
Qpon  her  with  fondness  and  joy;  who  had  been  ever 
kind,  withont  being  ever  weak,  and  had  rendered  her 
chüd  happy  by  making  her  good;  that  mother  whose 
beneficent  wisdom  had  transformed  duty  into  delight; 
that  snperior,  yet  gentle  being,  so  indulgent  yet  so 
just,  so  gifted  yet  so  condescending,  who  dedicated  all 
her  knowledge,  and  time,  and  care,  and  intellect  to 
her  danghter. 

Venetia  threw  herseif  npon  a  couch  and  wept.  They 
were  ihe  fast  tears  of  unmixed  pain  that  she  had  ever 
shed.    It  was  said  by  the  honsehold  of  Venetia  when  a 
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child,  that  she  had  never  cried;  not  a  single  tear  bad 
erer  sullied  that  sunnj  face.  Surroünded  by  Bcenes  of 
innocence,  and  images  of  happiness  and  content,  Ve- 
netia  smiled  on  a  world  that  smiled  on  her,  the  radiant 
heroine  of  a  golden  age.  She  had,  indeed,  wept  over 
the  sorrowB  and  the  departure  of  Gadurds;  bnt.  those 
were  soft  showers  of  sjrmpathy  and  affection  sent  from 
a  warm  heart,  like  drops  &om  a  summer  sky.  Bat 
now  this  grief  was  agony:  her  brow  throbbed,  her  band 
was  clenched,  her  heart  beat  '^itb  tnmultuoas  palpita- 
tion;  the  Streaming  torrent  eame  sealding  down  her 
cheek  like  fire  raüier  than  tears,  and  instead  of  as- 
suaging  her  emotion,  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  in*- 
crease  its  fierce  and  fervid  power. 

The  sun  had  set,  the  red  autumnal  twilight  had 
died  away,  the  shadows  of  night  were  brooding  over 
the  halls  of  Cherbury.  The  moan  of  the  rising  wind 
might  be  distinctly  heard,  and  ever  and  anon  the 
branches  of  neighbooring  trees  swung  with  a  sndden 
yet  melancholy  sound  against  the  Windows  of  the  apart- 
ment,  of  which  the  curtains  had  remained  nndrawn. 
'Yenetia  looked  np;  the  room  would  have  been  in  per- 
fect  darkness  but  for  a  glimmer  which  just  indicated 
the  site  of  the  ezpiring  fire,  and  an  uncertain  light,  or 
rather  modified  darkness,  that  seemed  the  sky.  Alone 
and  desolate!  Alone  and  desolate  and  nhhappy!  Alone 
and  desolate  and  unhappy,  and  for  the  first  time!  Was 
it  a  sigh,  or  a  groan,  that  issued  from  the  stifling  heart 
of  Venetia  Herbert?  That  child  of  innocence,  that 
bright  emanation  of  love  and  beauty,  that  airy  creatore 
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of  grace  and  gentleness,  who  had  nerer  said  an  nnkind 
word  or  done  an  unkind  thing  in  her  whole  career,  bat 
had  glanced  and  glided  throngh  existence,  scattering 
happiness  and  joy,  and  receiving  the  pleasnre  which^ 
she  herseif  imparted,  how  overwhelming  was  her  first 
stmggle  with  that  dark  stranger  —  Sorrow! 

Some  one  entered  the  room;  it  was  Mistress  Paunee- 
fort  She  held  a  taper  in  her  hand,  and  came  tripping 
gingerly  in,  with  anew  cap  Streaming  with  ribands, 
and  scarcelj,  as  it  were,  condescending  to  execute  the 
mission  with  which  she  was  intrasted,  which  was  no 
greater  than  fetcbing  her  lady^s  reticule.  She  glanced 
at  the  table,  bnt  it  was  not  there;  she  tnmed  up  her 
nose  at  a  chair  or  two,  which  she  even  condescended 
to  propel  a  little  with  a  saiicy  foot,  as  if  the  reticule 
might  be  hid  under  the  hanging  drapery,  and  then, 
nnable  to  find  the  object  of  her  search ,  Mistress  Paunce- 
fort  settled  herseif  before  the  glass,  elevating  the  taper 
aboye  hw  head,  that  she  might  observe  what  indeed 
she  had  been  examining  the  whole  day,  the  effect  of 
her  new  cap.  With  a  complacent  simper,  Mistress 
Panncefort  then  tamed  from  pleasure  to  business,  and, 
aproaching  the  conch,  gave  a  faint  shriek,  half  genuine, 
half  affected,  as  she  recognised  the  recumbent  form  of 
her  young  mistress.  "Well  to  be  sure,"  exclaimed 
Mistress  Panncefort,  "was  the  like  ever  seen!  Miss 
Venetia,  as  I  live!  La!  Miss  Venetia,  what  can  be  the 
matter?    I  declare  I  am  all  of  a  palpitation." 

Venetia,  affecting  composure,  said  she  was  rather 
unwell;  that  she  had  a  headache,  and,  rising,  murmuied 
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that  ehe  would  go  to  bed.  '^A  headache!*"  exdiumed 
Mistress  Pauncefort,  *^I  hope  no  worse,  for  there  ia  my 
lady,  aad  ahe  ia  as  out  of  sorts  as  possible.  8he  has 
a  headache  too;  aud  when  I  shut  the  door  just  now,  I 
am  Bure  as  quiet  as  a  lamb,  sbe  told  me  not  to  make 
so  much  noise  when  I  left  the  room.  ^Noise!'  says  I; 
*why  really,  my  lady,  I  dpn't  pretend  to  be  a  spirit; 
but  if  it  comes  to  noise — *  *Never  answer  me,  Paunce- 
fort'  says  my  lady.  *No,  my  lady,'  says  I,  *I  nerer 
do,  and,  I  am  sore,  when  I  have  a  headache  myself,  I 
don't  like  to  be  answered/  But,  to  be  sure,  if  you 
have  a  headache,  and  my  lady  has  a  headache  too.  I 
only  hope  we  have  not  got  the  epidemy.  I  tow,  Miss 
Venetia,  that  your  eyes  are  as  red  as  if  you  had  been 
nmning  against  the  wind.  Well,  to  be  sure,  if  you  have 
not  been  orying !  I  must  go  and  teil  my  lady  immediately." . 

*^ Light  me  to  my  room,"  said  Venetia;  '^I  will  not 
disturb  my  mother,  as  she  is  unwell.'* 

Venetia  rose,  and  Mistress  Pauncefört  foUowed  her 
to  her  Chamber,  and  lit  her  candles.  Venetia  desired 
her  not  to  remain;  and  when  she  had  quitted  the  Cham- 
ber, Venetia  threw  herseif  in  her  ehair  and  sighed. 

To  sleep  —  it  was  impossible;  it  seemed  to  Venetia 
that  she  could  never  rest  again.  She  wept  no  more, 
but  her  distress  was  very  great.  She  feit  it  impossible 
to  exist  through  the  night  without  being  recondled  to 
her  mother;  but  she  refrained  from  going  to  her  room, 
from  the  fear  of  again  meeting  her  troublesome  attendant 
She  resolred,  therefore,  to  wait  until  she  heard  Mistress 
Pauncefört  retire  for  the  night,  and  she  listened  with  rest- 
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less  anxiety  for  the  sign  of  her  departure  in  the  sonnd 
of  her  footateps  along  the  vestibttle,  on  which  the  doors 
of  Lady  Annabers  and  her  daughter's  apartments  opened. 

An  honr  elapsed,  and  at  length  the  sound  was 
heard.  Convinced  that  Patmcefort  had  now  quitted  her 
mother  for  the  night,  Yenetia  ventored  fortii,  and 
gtopping  before  the  door  of  her  motfaer^s  room,  she 
Imocked  gentlj.  There  was  no  reply,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nntes  Yenetia  knocked  again,  and  rather  loader.  ^11  no  ^ 
answer.  **  Mamma,"  said  Yenetia  in  a  faltering  tone,  bnt  no 
aound  replied.  Yenetia  then  tried  the  door,  and  fonnd 
it  fastened.  Then  she  gave  np'the  effort  in  despair, 
and  retreating  to  her  own  Chamber,  she  threw  herseif 
on  her  bed,  and  wept  bitterly. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  she  looked  up  again*,  the 
candles  were  flaring  in  their  sockets.  It  was  a  wild 
-windy  night;  Yenetia  rose,  and  withdrew  the  curtain 
of  her  window.  The  black  clonds  were  scudding  along 
the  sky,  revealing  in  their  occasional  bat  transient  rifts, 
flome  glimpses  of  the  moon  that  seemed  nnnsually  bright; 
or  of  a  Star  that  trembled '  with  supematural  biilMancy. 
She  stood  a  while  gazing  on  the  outward  scene  that 
harmonized  with  her  own  internal  agitation:  her  grief 
was  like  the  storm,  her  love  like  the  light  of  that  bright 
moon  and  Star.  There  came  over  her  a  desire  to  see 
her  mother,  which  she  feit  irresistible;  she  was  resolved 
that  no  difficnlty,  no  impediment,  should  prevent  her 
instantly  from  throwing  herseif  on  her  bosom.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  her  brain  wonld  bnm,  that  this  awfal  night 
conld  never  end  without  such  an  interview.    She  opened 
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her  door,  went  forth  again  into  the  vestibule,  and  ap- 
proached  with  a  nervous  but  desperate  step  her  mother^s 
Chamber.  To  her  astonishment  the  door  was  ajar,  bat 
there  was  a  light  within.  With  trembling  step  and 
downcast  eyes,  Yenetia  entered  the  Chamber,  scarcely 
daring  to  adrance,  or  to  look  up. 

^'Mother,"  she  said,  bat  no  one  answered;  she  heard 
ihe  ück  of  the  clock;  it  was  the  only  sound.  "Mother/^ 
she  repeated,  and  she  dared  to  look  np,  but  the  bed 
was  empty.  There  was  no  mother.  LadyAnnabel  was 
not  in  the  room.  FoUowing  an  irresistible  impnlse, 
Venetia  knelt  by  Üik  side  of  her  mother's  bed  and 
prayed.  She  addressed  in  audible  and  agitated  tones, 
that  Ahnighty  and  Beneficent  Being  of  whom  she  wa« 
so  faithftil  and  pure  a  follower.  With  sanctlfied  sim- 
plicity ,  she  communicated  to  her  Creator  and  her  Saviour 
all  her  distress,  all  her  sorrow,  all  the  agony  of  her 
perplexed  and  wounded  spirit  If  she  had  sinned,  she 
prayed  for  forgiveness,  and  declared  in  solitude,  to  one 
whom  she  could  not  deceive,  how  unintentional  was  the 
.trespass;  if  she  were  only  misapprehended,  she  suppli- 
cated  for  comfort  and  consolation;  for  support  under  the 
heaviest  Visitation  she  had  yet  experienced,  the  dia- 
pleasure  of  that  earthly  parent  whom^  she  reyered  only 
second  to  her  heayenly  Father. 

"For  thou  art  my  Father,"  said  Venetia,  "I  have 
no  other  father  but  thee,  0  Qod!  Forgive  me,  ihen, 
my  heayenly  parent,  if  in  my  wilfulness,  if  in  my 
thoughtlesB  and  sinftil  blindness,  I  have  sighed  for  a 
father  on  earth,  as  well  as  in  heaven!    Great  have  thy 
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mercieer  been  to  me,  O  God!  in  a  motlier's  love.  Turn, 
then,  again  to  me  tbe  heart  ofthat  mother  whom  I  have 
offended!  Let  her  lock  upon  her  4ihild  as  before;  let 
ber  continue  to  me  a  double  parent,  and  let  me  paj  to 
her  tbe  duty  and  tbe  devotion  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  divided!" 

" Amen! "  said  a  sweet  and  solemn  voice;  and  Venetia 
was  clasped  in  her  motber's  arms. 

CHAPTER  in. 

Ip  tbe  love  of  Lady  AnnabeL  for  ber  cbild  were 
capable  of  increase,  it  might  have  been  believed  that 
it  absolutely  became  more  profound  and  ardent  after 
that  sbort-liyed  but  painful  esti'angement,  which  we 
have  related  in  tbe  last  chapter.  With  all  Ladj  Anna- 
bePs  fasdnating  qualities  and  noble  virtues,  a  fine  ob- 
Server  of  hum«i  nature  enjoying  opportunities  of  inti- 
mately  studying  her  character,  might  have  suspected 
tbat  an  occasion  only  were  wanted  to  display  or  develop 
in  that  lady's  conduct  no  trifling  evidence  of  a  haughty, 
proud,  and  even  inexorable  spirit.  Circumstanced  as 
she  .was  at  Cherbury,  with  no  one  capable  or  desirous 
of  disputing  her  will,  tbe  more  gracious  and  exalted 
qualities  of  her  nature  were-  alone  apparent.  Entertain- 
jng  a  severe,  even  a  sublime  sense  of  the  paramount 
daixns  of  duty  in  all  conditions  and  circumstances  o 
life,  her  own  conduct  afiforded  an  invariable  and  con- 
sistent  example  of  her  tenet;  firom  those  around  her 
she  required  little,  and  that  was  cheerfally  granted; 
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while  on  the  other  band,  her  more  eminent  sitaation 
alike  multiplied  her  own  obligations,  and  enabled  her 
to  fuMl  them;  she  appeared,  therefore,  to  pass  her  life 
in  confeiring  happiness  and  in  receiving  gratituda 
StricÜy  religions,  of  immaculate Deputation,  rigidly  just, 
systematically  eharitable,  dignified  in  her  maaners,  yet 
more  than  courteons  to  her  inferiors,  and  gifted  at  the 
same  time  with  great  self-control  and  great  decision, 
she  was  looked  up  to  bj  all  within  her  sphere,  with  a 
sentiment  of  affectionate  veneration.  Perhaps  there  was 
only  one  person  within  her  little  world  who,  both  by 
disposition  and  relative  Situation,  was  quaMed  in  any 
way  to  question  her  nndoubted  sway,  or  to  cross  by 
independence  of  opinion  the  tenour  of  the  discipline 
she  had  established,  and  this  was  her  child.  Venetia, 
with  one  of  the  most  affectionate  and  benevolent  natures 
in  the  world,  was  gifted  with  a  shrewd  inquiring  mind, 
and  a  restless  Imagination.  She  was  capable  of  forming 
her  own  opinions,  and  had  both  reason  and  feeling  at 
command  to  gauge  their  worth.  But  to  gain  an  in- 
fluence  over  this  child  had  been  the  sole  object  of  Lady 
Annabers  life,  and  she  had  hitherto  met  that  success 
which  usually  awaits  in  this  world  the  streng  purpose 
of  a  determined  spirit.  Lady  Annabel  herseif  was  far 
too  acute  a  person  not  to  have  detected  early  in  life 
the  talents  of  her  child,  and  she  was  proud  of  them. 
She  had  cultivated  them  with  exemplary  devotion,  and 
with  admirable  profit.  But  Lady  Annabel  had  not  less 
discovered  that,  in  the  ardent  and  susceptible  tempera- 
ment  of  Venetia,    means  were  offered  by  which   the 
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haart  might  be  traiiied  not  oidy  to  cope  with  but  oye]> 
power  the  intellect.  With  great  powers  of  pleasing, 
beauly,  accomplishments,  a  sweet  voice,  a  soft  manner, 
a  sympathetic  beart,  Lady  Annabel  was  qaalified  to 
charm  the  world;  she  had  contrived  to  fascinate  her 
danghter.  She  had  inspired  Yenetia  with  the  most 
romantic  attachment  for  her:  such  as  rather  subsists  be* 
tween  two  female  friends  of  the  same  age  and  hearts, 
than  between  individualg  in  the  relative  situations  which 
they  bore  to  each  other.  Yet  while  Venetia  thus  loved 
her  mother,  she  could  not  but  also  respect  and  revere 
the  snperior  being  whose  knowledge  was  her  goide  on 
all  subjects,  and  whose  various  accomplishments  de- 
priFed  her  secluded  education  of  all  its  disadvantages; 
and  when  she  feit  that  one  so  gifted  had  devoted  her 
life  to  the  benefit  of  her  child,  and  that  this  beautifdl 
and  peerless  lady  had  no  other  ambition  but  to  be  her 
guardian  wtid  attendant  spirit;  gratitude,  fervent  and 
profound,  mingled  with  admiring  reverence.  and  pas- 
sionate  affection,  and  together  formed  a  spell  that  en- 
dreled  the  mind  of  Venetia  with  talismanic  sway. 

Under  the .  despotic  influence  of  these  enchanted 
feelings,  Venetia  was  fast  growing  iato  womanhood, 
without  a  Single  cloud  having  ever  disturbed  or  sullied 
the  pure  and  splendid  heaven  of  her  domestic  life. 
Suddenly  the  horizon  had  become  clouded,  a  storm 
had  gathered  and  burst,  and  an  eclipse  could  scarcely 
have  occasioned  more  terror  to  the  untutored  roamer  of 
the  wildemess,  than  this  unexpected  catastrophe  to  one 
80  inexperienced  in  the  power  of  the  passions  as  our 
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heroine.  Her  heaven  was  again  serene;  bat  sncli  was 
the  effect  of  this  ebullition  on  her  cbaracter,  so  keen 
wag  her  dread  of  again  encountering'  the  agony  of  an- 
other  misunder Standing  with  her  motber,  tbat  sbe  re- 
coiled  wiüi  trembling  from  tbat  subject  wbicb  bad  so 
often  and  so  deeply  engaged  ber  seoret  tbougbts;  and 
tbe  idea  of  ber  father,  associated  as  it  now  was  witb 
pain,  mortification,  and  misery,  never  rose  to  ber  Ima- 
gination bnt  instantly  to  be  sbunned  as  some  unballowed 
image,  of  wbicb  tbe  bitter  contemplation  was  fraught 
witb  not  lels  disastrous  consequences  tban  tbe  denonnced 
idolatry  of  tbe  boly  people. 

Wbatever,  tberefore,  migbt  be  tbe  secret  reasons 
wbicb  impelled  Lady  Annabel  to  sbrond  tbe  memory 
of  tbe  lost  parent  of  ber  cbild  in  sncb  inviolate  gloom, 
it  is  certain  tbat  tbe  bitberto  restless  tbougb  conceaied 
curiosity  of  Venetia  npon  tbe  subject,  tbe  rasb  demon- 
stration  to  wbicb  it  led,  and  tbe  consequence  of  her 
boldness,  instead  of  threatening  to  destroy  in  an  in- 
stant tbe  deep  and  matured  System  of  l^er  motber,  bad, 
on  the  wbole,  greatly  contributed  to  the  fulfilment  of 
tbe  yery  purpose  {or  wbicb  Lady  Annabel  bad  so  long 
laboured.  Tbat  lady  spared  no  pains  in  foUowing  up 
tbe  advantage  wbicb  ber  acuteness  and  knowledge  of  her 
daughter^s  character  assored  ber  tbat  sbe  bad  sectired. 
Sbe  borered  ronnd  ber  cbild  more  like  an  enamoured 
lover  tban  a  fond  motber;  sbe  bnng  upon  her  looks, 
sbe  read  ber  tbougbts,  sbe  anticipated  erery  want  and 
wish;  ber  dulcet  tones  seemed  even  sweeter  tban  be- 
fore;  ber  soft  and  elegant  manners  even  more  tender 
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and  refined.  Thoagh  even  in  her  childhood  Lady 
Annabel  had  rather  guided  than  commanded  Venetia; 
now  she  rather  consulted  than  guided  her.  She  seized 
advantage  of  the  advaneed  eharacter  and  mature  ap- 
pearance  of  Venetia  to  treat  her  as  a  woman  rather 
than  a  child,  and  .as  a  Mend  rather  than  a  danghter. 
Venetia  jielded  herseif  up  to  this  flattering  and  fascina- 
ÜBg  condescension.  Her  loye  for  her  mother  amounted 
to  passion:  she  had  no  pther  earthly  object  or  desire 
bnt  to  pass  her  entire  Itfe  in  her  sole  and  sweet  society; 
she  conld  conceive  no.  sympathy  deeper  or  more  de- 
lightful;  the  only  unhappiness  she  had  eyer  known  had 
been  occasioned  hj  a  moment  trenching  npon  its  ex- 
elnsive  priyilege;  Venetia  could  not  picture  to  herseif 
that  snch  a  pnre  and  entrancing  existence  conld  ever 
experience  a  change. 

And  this  mother,  this  deyoted  yet  mysterions  mo- 
ther, jealons  of  her  child's  regret  for  a  father  that  she 
had  lost,  and  whom  she  had  neyer  known!  shall  we 
eyer  penetrate  the  secret  of  her  heart? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  exquisite  feelings 
that  a  year,  and  more  than  another  year,  elapsed  at 
oor  lone  hall  of  Cherbury.  Happiness  and  content 
seemed  at  least  the  blessed  destiny  of  the  Herberts. 
Venetia  grew  in  years,  and  grace,  and  loyeliness;  each 
day  apparently  more  her  mother's  joy,  and  each  day 
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bound  to  that  mother  by,  if  possible,  more  ardent  love. 
She  bad  never  again  e:^perienced  tbose  uneasy  tbougbts 
wbich  at  times  bad  haunted  ber  from  ber  infancy;  se* 
parated  firom  ber  mother,  indeed,  scarcely  for  an  bour 
togetber,  sbe  bad  no  time  to  muse.  Her  studies  each 
day  becoming  more  yarious  and  interesting,  and  pur- 
sued  witb  so  gifted  and  cbarming  a  companion,  entirely 
engi^ossed  ber;  eVen  tbe  exercise  tbat  was  ber  relaxation 
was  participated  by  Lady  Annabel;  and  tbe  motber  and 
daugbter,  boonding  togetber  on  tbeir  steeds,  were  fanned 
by  tbe  same  breeze,  and  firesbened  by  tbe  same  grace- 
ful  and  bealtby  exertion. 

One  day  tbe  post,  tbat  seldom  arriyed  at  Cberbniy, 
brongbt  a  letter  to  Lady  Annabel,  tbe  pemsal  of 
wbicb  evidently  greatly  agitated  ber.  Her  countenanoe 
cbanged  as  ber  eye  glanced  over  tbe  pages;  ber  band 
trembled  as  sbe  beld  it.  But  sbe  made  jio  remark; 
and  succeeded  in  subduing  ber  emotion  so  qoickly,  tbat 
Yenetia,  altbougb  sbe  watebed  ber  motber  witb  anxiety, 
did  not  feel  justified  in  interfering  witb  inquiring  eyjnr 
patby.  But  wbile  Lady  Annabel  resumed  ber  usual 
calm  demeanour,  sbe  relapsed  into  unaccustomed  si- 
lence,  and,  soon  rising  from  tbe  breakfast  table,  mored 
to  tbe  window,  and  continued  apparently  gazing  on  tbe 
garden,  witb  ber  face  averted  from  Yenetia  for  some 
time.  At  lengtb  sbe  tumed  to  ber,  and  said,  "I  tbink, 
Yenetia,  of  calling  on  tbe.Doctor  to-day;  tbere  is  bu- 
siness  on  wbicb  I  wisb  to  consult  bim,  but  I  will  not 
trouble  you,  dearest,  to  accompany  me.  I  must  take 
tbe  carriage,  and  it  is  a  long  and  tiring  drive." 
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There  was  a  tone  of  dedsion  even  in  the  slightest 
observations  of  Ladj  Annabel,  which,  however  sweet 
might  be  the  voice  in  which  they  were  uttered,  scarcely 
enconraged  their  propriety  to  be  canrassed.  Now 
Venetia  was  far  from  desiroos  of  being  separated  from 
her  mother  this  .moming.  It  was  not  a  vain  and  idle 
coriosity  prompted  hj  the  receipt  of  the  letter  and  its 
consequent  effects,  both  in  the  emotion  of  her  mother 
and  the  visit  which  it  had  rendered  necessary,  that 
swayed  her  breast.  The  native  dignity  of  a  well- 
disciplined  mind  exempted  Venetia  from  such  feminine 
weakness.  But  some  consid^ation  might  be  due  to 
the  qoick  sympathy  of  an  affectionate  spirit  that  had 
witnessed,  with  corresponding  feeling,  the  disturbance 
of  the  being  to  whom  she  was  devoted.  Why  this 
oceasional  and  painful  mystery  that  ever  and  anon 
cloaded  the  heaven  of  their  love,  and  flung  a  frigid 
shadow  over  the  path  of  a  sunshiny  life?  Why  was 
not  Venetia  to  share  the  sorrow  or  the  care  of  her  only 
Mend,  as  well  as  participate  in  her  joy  and  her  con- 
tent? —  There  were  other  claims,  too,  to  this  con- 
fidence,  besides  those  of  the  heart  Lady  Annabel  was 
not  merely  her  only  friend,  she  was  her  parent,  her 
only  parent,  almost,  for  aught  she  had  ever  heard  or 
leamt,  her  only  relative.  For  her  mother's  family, 
ihongh  she  was  aware  of  their  existence  by  the  fireedom 
with  which  Lady  Annabel  ever  mentioned  them,  and 
thongh  Venetia  was  conscions  that  an  oceasional  cor- 
respondence  was  maintained  between  them  and  Cher- 
bory,  oecupied  no  Station  in  Venetia's  heart,  scarcely 
Venetia.  L  H 
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in  her  memoiy.  That  noble  fyumlj  were  nuUiües  to 
her;  far  distant,  apparently  estranged  from  her  hearth, 
except  in  form,  ehe  had  never  seen  them;  they  were 
associated  in  her  recollection  with  none  of  the  sweet 
ties  of  kindred.  Her  grandfather  was  dead  without  her 
ever  having  received  his  blesging;  his  successor,  her 
nncle,  was  an  ambassador,  long  absent  £rom  his  coun- 
try;  her  only  aunt  married  to  a  soldier,  and  estab- 
lished  at  a  foreign  Station.  Yenetia  envied  Dr.  Masham 
the  confidence  which  was  extended  to  him;  it  seemed 
to  her,  even  leaving  out  of  sight  the  intimate  feelings 
that  subsisted  between  her  and  her  mollier,  that  the 
Claims  of  blood  to  this  confidence  were  at  least  as 
streng  as  those  of  Mendship.  Bat  Yenetia  stifled  their 
emotions;  she  parted  from  her  mother  with  a  kind,  yet 
somewhat  moumM,  expression.  Lady  Annabel  might 
have  read  a  slight  sentiment  of  affectionate  reproaeh  in 
the  demeanour  of  her  daughter  when  she  bade  her 
farewell.  Whatever  might  be  the  conscionsness  of  the 
mother,  she  was  suecessM  in  concealing  her  impression« 
Yery  kind,  but  calm  and  inscrutable,  Lady  Annabel, 
having  given  directions  for  postponing  the  dinneivhour, 
embraced  her  child  and  entered  the  chariot 

Yenetia,  from  the  terrace,  watched  her  mother^s 
progress  through  the  park.-  After  gazing  for  some 
minutes,  a  tear  stole  down  her  cheek.  She  started,  as 
if  surprised  at  her  own  emotion.  And  now  the  carriage 
was  out  of  sight,  and  Yenetia  would  have  recurred  to 
some  of  those  resoürces  which  were  ever  at  band  for 
the   employment  or  amusement  of  her   secluded   life. 
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But  the  faronrite  volnme  eeaaed  to  interest  this  mom* 
ing,  and  almost  feil  &om  lier  hand.  She  tried  her 
spinet,  bnt  her  ear  seemed  to  have  lost  its  music; 
she  looked  at  her  easel,  bnt  the  cunning  had  fled  from 
her  tonch. 

Bestless  and  disquieted,  she  knew  not  why,  Yenetia 
went  forth  again  into  the  garden.  All  natare  smiled 
aionnd  her;  the  flitting  birds  were  throwing  their  soft 
shadows  over  the  sanny  lawns,  and  rustling  amid  the 
blossoms  of  the  variegated  groves.  The  golden  wreaths 
of  the  labnmiim  and  the  sihrer  knots  of  the  chestnnt 
steeamed  and  glittered  around;  the  bees'were  as  bnsy 
as  the  burds,  and  the  irhole  scene  was  sufinsed  and 
penetrated  inth  brilliancy  and  odour.  It  still  was 
spring,  and  yet  the  gorgeons  approach  of  sammer,  like 
the  advancing  procession  of  some  triumphant  king, 
might  almost  be  detected  amid  the  lingering  fi-eshness 
of  the  year;  a  lively  and  yet  magnificent  period,  blend- 
ing,  as  it  were,  Attic  grace  with  Boman  splendoor;  a 
time  when  hope  and  froition  for  once  meet,  when 
existence  is  most  ibll  of  delight,  alike  delicate  and 
volnptaons,  and  when  the  human  frame  is  most  sensible 
to  the  gaiety  and  grandenr  of  nature. 

And  why  was  not  the  spirit  of  the  beantiful  and 
innocent  Yenetia  as  bright  as  the  sorrounding  scene? 
Thore  are  moods  of  mind  that  baffle  analysis,  that 
aiise  from  a  mysterions  sympathy  we  cannot  penetrate. 
At  this  moment  the  idea  of  her  father  irresistibly  re- 
cnired  to  the  imagination  of  Yenetia.  She  could  not 
withstand  the  conyiction  that  the  receipt  of  the  mys- 

11* 
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terious  letter  and  her  mother^s  agitation  were  bj  some 
inexplicable  connection  linked  with  that  forbidden  sub- 
ject  Strange  incidents  of  her  life  flitted  jacross  her 
memory:  her  mother  weeping  on  the  day  they  visited 
Marringhurst  —  the  mysterious  Chambers  —  the  noctamal 
Visit  of  Lady  Annabel  that  Cadurcis  had  witnessed  — 
her  unezpected  absence  £rom  her  apartment,  when  Ye- 
netia  in  her  despair  had  visited  her,  some  months  ago. 
What  was  the  secret  that  enveloped  her  existence? 
Alone,  which  was  unusual  —  dispirited,  she  knew  not 
why  —  and  brooding  over  thoughtff  which  haunted  her 
like  evil  spirits,  Yenetia  at  length  yielded  to  a  degree 
of  nervous  excitement  which  amazed  her.  She  looked 
np  to  the  uninhabited  wing  of  the  mansion  with  an 
almost  fierce  desire  to  penetrate  its  mysteries.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  a  stränge  voice  came  whispering  on 
the  breeze,  urging  her  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  tnystical 
mission.  With  a  vague,  yet  wild  purpose,  she  entered 
the  hoose,  and  took  her  way  to  her  mother's  Chamber. 
Mistress  Pauncefort  was  there.  Yenetia  endeavonred 
to  assume  her  accustomed  serenity.  The  waiting-woman 
bustled  about,  arranging  the  toilet-table,  which  had 
been  for  a  moment  discomposed,  putting  away  a  cap, 
folding  np  a  shawl,  and  indulging  in  a.multitade  of 
inane  observations  which  little  harmonized  with  the 
high-strung  tension  of  Yenetia*s  mind.  Mistress  Paunce- 
fort opened  a  casket  with  a  spring  lock,  in  which  she 
placed  some  trinkets  of  her  mistress.  Yenetia  stood  by 
her  in  silence;  her  eye,  vacant  and  wandering,  beheld 
the   interior   of  the   casket     There   must  have  been 
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somefMng  in  it,  tbe  siglit  of  which  greatlj  agitated  her, 
for  Yenetia  tumed  pale,  and  in  a  moment  left  the 
Chamber  and  retired  to  her  own  room. 

She  locked  her  door,  threw  herseif  in  a  chair; 
ahnost  gasping  for  breath  she  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands.  It  was  some  minutes  before  she  recovered 
comparaüve  composnre;  she  rose  and  looked  in  the 
mirror;  her  face  was  quite  white,  but  her  eyes  glittering 
with  excitement.  She  walked  np  and  down  her  room 
with  a  troubled  step,  and  a  scarlet  flush  altemately 
retnmed  to  and  retired  from  her  changing  cheek.  Then 
she  leaned  against  a  cabinet  in  thought  She  was 
disturbed  from  her  musings  hy  the  somid  of  Pauncefort's 
Step  along  the  vestibule,  as  she  quitted  her  mother^s 
Chamber.  In  a  few  minutes  Venetia  herseif  stepped 
forth  into  the  vestibule  and  listened.  All  was  silent. 
The  golden  moming  had  summoned  the  whole  house- 
hold  to  its  enjoyment.  Not  a  voice,  not  a  domestic 
soimd,  broke  the  complete  stillness.  Yenetia  again 
repaired  to  the  apartment  of  Ladj  Annabel.  Her  step 
was  light,  but  agitated;  it  seemed  that  she  scarcely 
dared  to  breathe.  She  opened  the  door,  rushed  to  the 
cabinet,  pressed  the  spring  lock,  caught  at  something 
that  it  contained,  and  hurried  again  to  her  own 
Chamber. 

And  what  is  this  prize  that  the  trembling  Yenetia 

holds   almost    convulsively   in    her   grasp,    apparentljr 

without  daring  even  to  exaraine  it?   'Is  this  the  serene 

.  and  light-hearted  girl,  whose  face  was  like  the  cloudless 

splendour  of  a  sunny  day?     Why  is  she  so  pallid  and 
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pertorbed?  Wliat  strong  impulae  fiDs  her  frame?  She 
dutches  in  her  hand  a  keyl 

Oa  that  tempestuo^  night  of  passionate  sorrow 
which  sncceeded  the  firet  misonderstanding  between 
Venetia  and  her  mother,  when  the  yoice  of  Lady  An- 
nabel  had  suddenly  blended  with  that  of  her  kneeling 
child,  and  had  ratified  with  her  devotional  concuirenoe 
her  wailing  supplications;  even  at  the  moment  when 
Venetia,  in  a  rapture  of  love  and  duty,  feit  herseif 
pressed  to  her  mother's  reconciled  heart,  it  had  not 
escaped  her  that  Lady  Annabel  held  in  her  hand  a 
key;  and  thougb  the  feelings  which  that  night  had  so 
forcibly  developed,  and  which -the  subsequent  condnct 
of  Lady  Annabel  had  so  carefully  and  skilfully  cher- 
ished,  had'  impelled  Venetia  to  banish  and  erase  firom 
her  thoughi  and  memory  all  the  associations  which  that 
spectacle,  however  slight,  was  calculated  to  awaken, 
still,  in  her  present  mood,  the  unexpected  vision  of 
the  same  instrument,  identical  she  could  not  donbt,  had 
triomphed  in  an  instant  over  all  the  long  diacipline  of 
her  mind  and  conduct,  in  an  instant  had  baffled  and 
dispersed  her  self-control,  and  been  hailed  as  the  pro- 
vidential  means  by  which  she  might  at  length  penetrate 
that  mystery  which  she  now  feit  no  longer  supportabla 

The  clock  of  the  belfry  of  Cherbury  at  this  moment 
Struck,  and  Venetia  instantly  sprang  from  her  seat  It 
reminded  her  of  the  preciousness  of  the  present  moming. 
Her  mother  was  indeed  absent,  but  her  mother  would 
retum.  Before  that  event  a  great  fulfilment  was  to 
occur.     Venetia,  still  grasping  the  key,   as  if  it  were 
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the  talisman  of  her  exidtence,  looked  up  to  Heayen  as 
]f  she  required  for  her  allotted  task  an  immediate  and 
special  protection;  her  lips  seemed  to  moye,  and  then 
she  again  qnitted  her  apartment  As  she  passed  through 
an  oriel  in  her  way  towards  the  gallery,  she  observe^ 
Panncefort  in  the  avenue  of  the  park,  moving  in  the 
direction  of  the  keeper's  lodge.  This  emboldened  her. 
With  a  hurried  step  she  advanced  along  the  gallery, 
and  at  length  stood  before  the  long-sealed  door  that 
had  so  often  ezcited  her  stränge  cnriosity.  Onee  she 
h)oked.aroimd;  but  no  one  was  near,  not  a  sonnd  was 
heard.  With  a  faltering  hand  she  touched  the  lock; 
but  her  powers  deserted  her;  for  a  minute  she  believed 
that  the  key,  after  all,  would  not  solve  the  mystery. 
And  yet  the  difficulty  arose  only  from  her  own  agita- 
tion.  She  rallied  her  conrage;  once  more  she  made 
the  trial;  the  key  fitted  with  completeness,  and  the  lock 
opened  with  ease,  and  Yenetia  found  herseif  in  a  small 
and  scantily-fumished  ante-chamber.  Closing  the  door 
with  noiseless  care,  Venetia  stood  trembling  in  the  mys- 
terious  Chamber,  where  apparently  there  was  nothing 
to  excite  wonder.  The  Chamber  into  which  the  ante- 
room  opened  was  still  closed,  and  it  was  some  minutQS 
before  the  adventurous  daughter  of  Lady  Annabel  could 
smnmon  courage  for  the  enterprise  which  awaited  her. 

The  door  yielded  without  an  effort.  Venetia  stepped 
into  a  spacious  and  lofty  Chamber.  For  a  moment  she 
pansed  ahnest  npon  the  threshold,  and  looked  around' 
her  with  a  vagae  and  misty  vision.  Anon  she  distin- 
goished  something  of  the  character  of  the  apartment. 
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In  Üie  recess  of  a  large  oriel  window  that  looked  upon 
Üie  park,  and  of  which  the  blinds  were  nearly  drawn, 
was  an  old-fashioned  yet  sumptuous  toilet-table  of  con* 
fiiderable  size,  arranged  as  if  for  use.  Opposite  this 
window,  in  a  corresponding  recess,  was  what  mighi  be 
deemed  a  bridal  bed,  its  fumiture  being  of  white  salin 
richly  embroidered;  the  curtains  half  closed;  and  sns« 
pended  from  the  canopy  was  a  wreath  of  roses  that 
had  once  emulated,  or  rather  excelled,  the  lustroos 
purity  of  the  hangings,  bat  now  were  wan  and  withered. 
The  centre  of  the  inlaid  and  polished  floor  of  the 
apartment  was  covered  with  a  Toumay  carpet  of  bril- 
liant  yet  tasteful  decoration.  An  old  cabinet  of  fanciful 
workmanship,  some  chairs  of  ebony,  and  some  giran- 
dolos  of  silver  completed  the  fiimiture  of  the  room^ 
sare  that  at  its  extreme  end,  exactly  opposite  to  the 
door  by  which  Venetia  entered,  covered  with  a  curtain 
of  green  silk,  was  what  she  concladed  must  be  a 
picture. 

An  awful  stillness  pervaded  the  apartment:  Venetia 
herseif,  with  a  face  paler  even  Ihan  the  hangings  of  the 
mysterious  bed,  stood  motionless  with  suppressed  breath, 
gazing  on  the  distant  curtain  with  a  painful  glance  of 
agitated  faRcination.  At  length,  summoning  her  energies 
as  if  for  the  achievement  of  some  terrible  yet  inevitable 
enterprise,  she  crossed  the  room,  and  averting  her  face, 
and  closing  her  eyes  in  a  paroxysm  of  nervous  excite- 
ment,  she  stretched  forth  her  arm,  and  with  a  rapid 
motion  withdrew  the  curtain.  Thö  harsh  sound  of  the 
brass  rings  drawn  quickly  over  the  rod,  the  only^noise 
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that  Lad  yet  met  her  ear  in  this  mystical  Chamber, 
made  her  start  and  tremble.  She  looked  up  —  ahe 
beheld,  in  a  broad  and  massy  frame,  the  Ml-len^ 
Portrait  of  a  man. 

A  man  in  the  very  spring  of  sunny  youth,  and  of 
radiant  beauty.  Above  the  middle  height,  yet  with  a 
form  that  displayed  exquisite  grace,  he  was  habited  in 
a  green  tunic  that  developed  bis  figure  to  advantage, 
and  became  the  scene  in  which  he  was  placed  —  a 
park,  with  a  Castle  in  the  distance;  while  a  groom  at 
band  held  a  noble  steed,  that  seemed  impatient  for  the 
chase.  The  countenance  of  its  intended  rider  met  fiilly 
the  gaze  of  the  spectator.  It  was  a  countenance  of 
Singular  loveliness  and  power.  The  lips  and  the 
moulding  of  the  chiu  resembled  the  eager  and  impas- 
sioned  tenderness  of  the  shape  of  Antinous;  but  instead 
of  the  effeminate  suUenness  of  the  eye,  and  the  narrow 
smoothness  of  the  forehead,  shone  an  expression  of 
profound  and  piercing  thought.  On  each  side  of  the 
clear  and  open  brow  descended,  even  to  the  Shoulders, 
the  clustering  locks  of  golden  hair;  while  the  eyes, 
large  and  yet  deep,  beamed  with  a  spiritual  energy, 
and  shone  like  two  wells  of  cry stalline  water  that 
reflect  the  all-beholding  heavens. 

New  when  Venetia  Herbert  beheld  this  countenance 
a  change  came  over  ber.  It  seemed  that  when  her 
eyes  met  the  eyes  of  the  portrait,  some  mutual  inter- 
change  of  sympathy  occurred  between  them.  She  freed 
herseif  in  an  instant  firom  the  apprehension  and  timidity 
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tbat  before  oppreBsed  her.  Whatever  might  ensae^  a 
vague  conviction  of  having  achieved  a  great  object 
pervaded,  as  it  were,  her  being.  Some  great  end,  vast 
thoogh  indefinite,  had  been  folfilled.  Abstract  and 
fearless,  she  gazed  upon  the  dazzling  visage  with  a 
prophetic  heart  Her  soal  was  in  a  tumult,  oppressed 
with  tluck-coming  fancies  too  big  for  words,  panting 
for  expression.  There  was  a  word  which  mußt 
be  spoken:  it  trembled  on  her  convulsive  lip,  and 
would  not  sound.  She  looked  around  her  with  an  eye 
glittering  with  unnatural  fire,  as  if  to  supplicate  some 
invisible  and  hovering  spirit  to  her  rescue,  or  that  some 
floating  and  angelic  chorus  might  warble  the  thrilling 
word  whose  expression  seemed  absolutely  necessary  to 
her  existence.  Her  cheek  is  flushed,  her  eye  wild  and 
tremulous,  the  broad  blue  veins  of  her  immaculate  brow 
quivering  and  distended;  her  waving  hair  falls  back 
over  her  forehead,  and  rustles  like  a  wood  before  the 
storm.  She  seems  a  priestess  in  the  convulsive  throes 
of  Inspiration,  and  about  to  breathe  the  oracle. 

The  picture,  as  we  have  mentioned,  was  hung  in  a 
broad  and  massy  frame.  In  the  centre  of  its  base  was 
worked  an  escutcheon,  and  beneath  the  shield  this  in- 
scription,  — 

Maruiom  Herbert  ,  mt.  XX. 

Yet  there  needed  not  these  letters  to  guide  the  agitated 
spirit  of  Venetia,  for,  before  her  eye  had  reached  them, 
the  word  was  spoken;  and  falling  on  her  knees  before 
the  Portrait,  the  äaughter  of  Lady  Annabel  had  ex- 
claimed  "My  father!" 
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CHAPTEE  V. 


The  daughter  still  kneels  b^ore  the  form  of  the 
fatlier,  of  whom  she  had  heard  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life.  He  is  at  length  discovered.  It  was,  then,  an  ir- 
resisdble  destiny  that,  after  the  wild  mnsings  and  baffled 
aspirations  of  so  many  years,  had  guided  her  to  ihis 
Chamber.  She  is  the  child  of  Marmion  Herbert;  she 
beholds  her  lost  parent  That  being  of  supematural 
beautj,  on  whom  she  gazes  with  a  look  of  blended 
reyerence  and  love,  is  her  father.  What  a  revelationi 
Its  realily  exceeded  the  wildest  dreams  of  her  romance; 
her  brightest  visions  of  grace  and  loyeliness  and  genias 
seemed  personified  in  this  form;  the  form  of  one  to 
whom  she  was  bound  hy  the  strongest  of  all  earthly 
ties  —  of  one  on  whose  heart  she  had  a  claim  second 
only  to  that  of  the  being  by  whose  lips  his  name  was 
never  mentioned.  Was  he,  then,  no  more?  Ah!  could 
she  doubt  that  bitterest  calamity?  Ah!  was  it,  was  it 
any  longer  a  marvel,  that  one  who  had  lived  in  the 
light  of  those  seraphic  eyes,  and  had  watched  them 
nntil  their«  terrestrial  splendoor  had  been  for  ever  ex- 
tinguished,  should  shrink  from  the  conyerse  that  could 
remind  her  of  the  catastrophe  of  all  her  earthly  hopesl 
This  Chamber,  then,  was  the  temple  of  her  mother's 
WOB  —  the  tomb  of  her  baffled  affections  and  bleeding 
heart  No  wonder  that  Lady  Annabel,  the  desolate 
Lady  Annabel,  that  almost  the  same  spring  must  have 
witnessed  the  most  favoured  and  the  most  disconsolate 
of  women,   should  have  fled  from  the  world  that  had 
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awarded  her  at  the  same  time  a  lot  so  dazzling  and  bo 
füll  of  despair.  Yenetia  feit  that  the  existence  of  her 
mother's  child,  her  own  fragile  being,  could  have  been 
that  mother^s  sole  link  to  life.  The  heart  of  the  young 
widow  of  Marmion  Herbert  must  have  broken  bat  for 
Yenetia;  and  the  conscioosness  of  that  remaining  tie, 
and  the  duties  that  it  involved,  could  alone  hare 
Bustained  the  victim  ander  a  lot  of  sach  unparalleled 
bitterness.  The  tears  streamed  down  her  cheek  as 
she  thought  of  her  mother^s  misery,  and  her  mother^s 
gentle  love;  the  misery  that  she  had  been  so  cautious 
her  child  should  never  share;  the  vigilant  affection  that, 
with  all  her  own  hopes  blighted,  had  still  laboured  to 
compensate  to  her  child  for  a  deprivation,  the  fulness 
of  which  Yenetia  could  only  now  comprehend. 

When,  where,  why  —  did  he  die?  OhI  that  ehe 
might  talk  of  him  to  her  mother  for  ererl  It  seemed 
that  life  might  pass  away  in  listening  to  bis  praises. 
Marmion  Herbert!  —  and  who  was  Marmion  Herbert? 
Young  as  he  was,  command  and  genius,  the  pride  of 
noble  passions,  all  the  glory  of  a  creative  mind,  seemed 
stamped  upon  bis  brow.  With  all  bis  marvellous  beauty, 
he  seemed  a  being  born  for  greatness.  Dead  —  in  the 
very  burst  of  bis  spring,  a  spring  so  sweet  and  splendid 
—  could  he  be  dead?  Why,  then,  was  he  ever  born? 
It  seemed  to  her  that  he  could  not  be  dead;  there  was 
an  animated  look  about  the  form,  that  seemed  as  if  it 
could  not  die  without  leaving  mankind  a  prodigal  le- 
gacy  of  fame. 

Yenetia  turned  and  looked  upon  her  parents^  bridal 
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bed.  Now  that  she  had  discovered  her  faiher^B  portrait, 
everj  article  in  the  room  interested  her,  for  her  imaginär 
tion  connected  eyerything  with  him.  She  touched  th^ 
wreath  of  withered  roses,  and  one  instantly  broke  away 
firom  the  circle,  and  feil;  she  knelt  down,  and  gathered 
np  the  scattered  leaves,  and  placed  them  in  her  bosom. 
She  approached  the  table  in  the  oriel:  in  its  centre  was 
a  volume,  on  which  reposed  a  Sagger  of  curious  work- 
manship;.  the  yolume  bound  in  velvet,  and  the  word 
"Annabel"  embroidered  upon  it  in  gold.  Venetia  un- 
dasped  it.  The  volume  was  MS.;  in  a  flj-leaf  were 
written  these  words:  — . 

<<  TO  THE  LADT  OF  HT  LOYE ,    FBOM  HEB  HABMION  HERBEBT.*' 

With  a  fluttering  heart,  yet  sparkling  eye,  Venetia 
sank  into  a  chair,  which  was  pl^ed  before  the  table, 
with  all  her  soul  concentred  in  the  contents  of  this  vo- 
Imna  Leaning  on  her  right  band,  which  shaded  her 
agitated  brow,  she  tomed  a  page  of  the  yolume  with  a 
trembling  band.  It  contained  a  sonnet,  delineating  the 
feelings  of  a  lover  at  the  first  sight  of  bis  beloyed,  — 
a  being  to  him  yet  unknown.  Venetia  perused  with 
breathless  interest  the  graceinl  and  passionate  picture 
of  her  mother's  beauty.  A  series  of  similar  composi- 
tions  detsiled  the  histoiy  of  the  poet^s  heart,  and  all 
the  thnlling  adyentures  of  bis  enchanted  life.  Not  an 
incident,  nof  a  word,  not  a  glanoe,  in  that  spell-^onnd 
prime  of  existence,  that  was  not  commemorated  by  bis 
lyre  in  strains  as  sweet  and  as  witching!  Now  he 
poured  forth  bis  passion;   now  iiis  doubts;    now  bis 
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hopes;  now  came  tbe  glowing  honr  when  he  was  first 
assured  of  bis  felicily;  the  next  page  celebrated  lier 
Visit  to  the  Castle  of  his  fathers;  and  another  led  her 
to  the  altar. 

With  a  flnshed  cheek  and  an  excited  eye,  Venetia 
had  rapidly  pored  over  these  ardent  annals  of  the 
heart  from  whose  blood  she  had  sprang.  She  tums 
the  page  —  she  Starts  —  the  colour  deserts  her  counte- 
nance  —  a  mist  glides  over  her  vision  —  &he  clasps  her 
hands  with  convnlsive  energy  —  she  sinks  hack  in  her 
chair.  In  a  few  moments  she  extends  one  hand,  as  if 
fearfdl  again  to  touch  the  book  that  had  excited  so 
much  emotion  —  raises  herseif  in  her  seat  —  looks 
aronnd  her  with  %  vacant  and  perplexed  gaze  —  ap- 
parently  succeeds  in  coUecting  herseif  —  and  then 
seizes,  with  an  eager  grasp,  the  volume,  and  throwing 
herseif  on  her  knees  before  the  chair  —  her  long  locks 
hanging  on  each  side  over  a  cheek  crimson  as  the 
sunset  —  loses  her  whole  sonl  in  the  lines  which  the 
next  page  reveals. 

ON  THE  NIGHT  OUR  DAUGHTER  WAS  BORN. 
I. 

Within  ojir  heaven  of  love,  the  new-bom  stax 
We  long  devoutly  watched,  like  shepherd  kings, 
Steals  into  light,  and,  floating from  afar, 
Methinkfl  some  bright  transcendent  seraph  Bings, 
Waving  with  flashing  light  her  radiant  wings, 
Immortal  welcome  to  the  stranger*fair: 
To  US  a  child  is  bom.    "With  transport  clings 
The  mother  to  the  habe  she  sighed  to  bear ; 
Of  all  our  treasured  loves  the  long-expected  heir  t 


u. 

My  daughter !  can  it  be  a  daughter  now 
Shall  greet  my  being  with  her  Infant  smile? 
And  shall  I  press  that  fair  and  taintless  brow 
With  my  fond  lipa ,  andtempt,  with  many  a  wÜe 
Of  playM  love,  those  features  to  begnile 
A  parent  with  their  mirth  ?    In  the  wild  sea 
Of  this  dark  life ,  behold  a  little  isle 
Bises  amid  the  waters,  bright  and  &ee, 
A  haven  for  my  hopes  of  fond  security ! 

ni. 
And  thou  shalt  bear  a  name  my  line  has  loved, 
And  their  fair  daughters  owned  for  many  an  age, 
Sinee  first  our  fiery  blood  a  wanderer  roved, 
And  made  in  sunnier  lands  his  pilgrimage, 
Where  proud  defiance  with  the  waters  wage 
The  sea-bom  city's  walls;  the  graceful  towers 
Loyed  by  the  bard  and  honpured  by  the  sage ! 
My  own  Venetia  now  shall  güd  our  bowers, 
And  with  her  spell  enchain  our  life's  encbanted  hours ! 

IV. 

Oh !  if  the  blessing  of  a  father*s  heart 

Hath  aught  of  sacred  in  its  deep-breath*d  prayer, 

Skilied  to  thy  gentle  heing  to  impart, 

As  thy  bright  form  itself,  a  fate  as  fair; 

On  thee  I  breathe  that  blessing !    Let  me  share, 

O  God!  herjoys;  and  if  the  dark  bebest 

Ofwoeresisüess,  and  avoidless  care, 

Hath  not  gone  forth,  oh!  spare  this  gentle  guest, 

And  wreak  thy  needful  wrath  on  my  resigned  breast! 

An  hour  elapsed,  and  Yenetia  did  not  move.  Orer 
and  over  again  she  conned  the  only  address  from  the 
lips  of  her  father  that  had  ever  reached  her  ear.  A 
Strange  Inspiration  seconded  the  exertion  of  an  exer^ 
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cised  memory.  The  duty  was  fulfilled  —  the  task 
completed.  Then  a  sound  was  heard  withont.  The 
thought  ihat  her  mother  had  retumed  occurred  to  her; 
she  looked  up,  the  big  tears  Streaming  down  her  face; 
she  listened,  like  a  ybung  hind  just  ronsed  by  the 
still-distant  hontsman,  quivering  and  wild;  —  she 
listened,  and  she  sprang  up  —  replaced  the  volume  — 
arranged  the  chair  —  cast  one  long,  lingering,  feverish 
glance  at  the  portrait  —  skimmed  through  the  room 
^-  hesitated  one  moment  in  the  antechamber  —  opened, 
as  all  was  silent,  the  no  longer  mysterious  door  — 
tumed  the  noiseless  lock  —  tripped  lightly  along  the 
Vestibüle  —  glided  into  her  mother's  empty  apartment 
—  reposited  the  key  that  had  opened  so  many  wonders 
in  the  casket,  —  and  then,  having  hurried  to  her  own 
Chamber,  threw  herseif  on  her  bed  in  a  paroxysm  of 
contending  emotions,  that  left  her  no  power  of  ponder- 
ing  over  the  stränge  discovery  that  had  already  giren 
a  new  colour  to  her  existence. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Her  mother  had  not  retumed;  it  was  a  false  alarm; 
but  Venetia  could  not  quit  her  bed.  There  she  re- 
mained,  repeating  to  herseif  her  father's  verses.  Then 
one  thought  alone  filled  her  being.  Was  he  dead? 
Was  this  fond  father,  who  had  breathed  this  fervent 
blessing  over  her  birth,  and  invoked  on  his  own  head 
all  the  woe  and  misfortune  of  her  destiny,  was  he,  m- 
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deed,  no  xxK>re?  How  swiftly  must  th©  arrow  have  ^ped 
after  lie  received  the  announcement  that  a  child  was 
giyen  to  him  — 

**Of  all  hiß  treasured  loves  the  long-expected  heirl " 

He  Govld  scarcelj  have  embraced  her  ere  tbe  great 
Being,  to  wbom  he  had  offered  his  prayer,  suimnoned 
him  to  bis  presencel  Of  that  father  she  had  not  the 
slightest  recoUeetioii;  she  had  ascertained  that  she  had 
reached  Cherbuiy  a  child,  even  in  arms,  and  she  knew 
that  her  father  had  never  lived  under  the  roof.  What 
an  awful  bereavementl  Was  it  wonderfiil  that  her 
mother  was  inconsolable?  Was  it  wonderful  that  she 
coold  not  endure  even  bis  name  to  be  mentioned  in  her 
presence  —  that  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  bis  exis- 
tence  could  be  tolerated  hj  a  wife  who  had  been  united 
to  such  a  peerless  being,  only  to  beho^d  him  tom  away, 
firom  her  embraces?  Oh!  could  he,  indeed,  be  deadi 
That  inspired  countenance  that  seemed  immortal,  had 
it  in  a  moment  been  dimmed?  and  all  the  symmetry 
of  that  matchless  form,  had  it  indeed  been  long  moulder- 
ing  in  the  dust?  Why  should  she  doubt  it?  Ah!  why, 
indeed?  How  could  she  doubt  it?  Why,  ever  and 
anon,  amid  the  tumult  of  her  excited  mind,  came  there 
an  unearthly  whisper  to  her  ear,  mocking  her  with  the 
belief  that  he  still  lived?  But  he  was  dead;  he  must 
be  dead;  and  why  did  she  live?  Oould  she  survive 
what  she  had  seen  and  leamt  this  day?  Did  she  wish 
to  survive  it?  But  her  mother,  her  mother  with  all 
her  sealed-up  sorrows,  had  survived  him,  Why? .  For 
Venetia.  h  12 
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her^ake;  for  her  child;  for  ''bis  own  Venetial^^  His 
own! 

She  clenched  her  feverish  hand  —  her  temples  best 
with  violent  palpitations  —  her  brow  was  boming  hol 
Time  flew  on,  and  every  minute  Venetia  was  more 
sensible  of  the  impossibility  of  rising  to  welcome  her 
mother.  That  mother  at  lengtb  retumed;  Venetia  oould 
not  again  mistake  the  wheels  of  the  retoming  carriage. 
Some  minutea»  passed,  and  tbere  was  a  knock  at  her 
door.  With  a  choking  voice  Venetia  bade  them  enter. 
It  was  Pauncefort. 

**Well,  Miss,'*  ehe  exclaimed,  "if  you  ayn't  here, 
after  alll  I  told  my  lady,  *My  lady,'  says  I,  ^I  am  sure 
Miss  Venetia  must  be  in  the  park,  for  I  saw  her  go 
out  myself ,  and  I  have  never  seen  her  come  home/ 
And,  after  all,  you  are  here.  My  lady  has  come 
home,  you  know,  Miss,  and  has  been  inquinng  for  you 
several  times."  -* 

'*Tell  mamma  that  I  am  not  very  well,'^  said  Ve- 
netia, in  a  low  voice,  *^and  that  I  have  been  obliged 
to  lie  down." 

"Not  well,  Miss,"  exclaimed  Pauncefort;  "and  what 
can  be  the  matter  with  you?  I  am  afraid  you  have 
walked  too  much;  overdone  it,  I  dare  say;  or,  mayhap, 
you  have  caught  cold;  it  is  an  easterly  wind:  for  I  was 
saying  to  John  this  moming,  ^  Jobn,^  says  I,  ^if  Miss 
Venetia  will  walk  about  with  only  a  handkerchief ,  tied 
round  her  head,  why  —  what  can  be  expected?' " 

"I  have  only  a  headache,  a  very  bad  headache, 
Pauncefort?  I  wish  to  be  quiet,"  said  Venetia. 
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Paancefort  left  the  room  accordingly,  and  straight« 
way  proceeded  to  Lady  Annabel,  when  she  conunimi- 
cated  the  infonnation  that  Miss  Yenetia  was  in  the 
hoose,  after  all,  though  she  had  never  seen  her  return, 
and  that  she  was  lying  dowa  because  she  had  a  very 
bad  headache.  Lady  Annabel,  of  conrse,  did  not  lose 
a  moinent  in  visiting  her  darling.  She  entered  the 
robm  rery  soMy,  so  softly  that  she  was  not  heard; 
Yenetia 'was  lying  on  her  bed,  with  her  back  to  the 
door.  Lady  Annabel  stood  by  her  bedside  for  some 
moments  unnoticed.  At  length  Yenetia  heaved  a  deep 
aiglL  Her  mother  then  said  in  a  very  soft  voice,  "Are 
you  in  pain,  darling?" 

^^Is  that  mamma?"  said  Yenetia,  tuming  with 
quickness. 

"Yon  are  ill,  dear,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  takin^  her 
band.  "Your  band  is  bot,  you  are  feverish.  How 
long  has  my  Yenetia  feit  ill?" 

Yenetia  could  not  answer;  she  did  nothing  but  sigh. 
Her  Strange  manner  excited  her  mother's  wonder.  Lady 
Annabel  sat  by  the  bedside,  still  holding  her  daughter's 
Land  in  hers,  watching  her  with  a  glance  of  great 
anziety. 

**Answer  me,  my  love,"  she  repeated  in  a  voice  of 
tendemess.     "What  do  you  feel?" 

"My  head,  my  head,^'  murmured  Yenetia. 

Her  mother  pressed  her  own  band  to  her  daughter^s 
brow;  it  was  very  bot  "Does  that  pain  you?"  in- 
qoired  Lady  Annabel;  but  Yenetia  did  not  reply;  her 
look  was  wild  and   abstracted.      Her   mother   genüy 
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withdrew  her  band,  and  tben  snmmoned  Paimcefort, 
"wiih  whom  she  commanicated  without  penmttmg  ber 
to  enter  the  room. 

^^Miss  Herbert  is  very  ill/'  said  Lady  Annabel, 
pale,  but  in  a  firm  tone.  "I  am  alarmed  abont  ber. 
Sbe  appears  to  me  to  bave  a  fever,*  send  instanüj  to 
Soutl^port  for  Mr.  Hawkins;  and  let  tbe  mesaenger  uae 
and  nrge  all  possible  expedition.  Be  in  attendanoe  in 
tbe  Vestibüle,  Paonc^fort;  I  sball  not  quit  ber  room, 
but  sbe  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet."   ' 

Lady  Annabel  tben  drew  ber  cbair  to  tbe  bedside 
of  ber  dangbter,  and  batbed  ber  temples  at  intervals 
witb  rose-water-,  but  none  of  tbese  attentions  apparently 
attracted  tbe  notice  of  tbe  sufPerer.  Sbe  was,  it  urould 
seem,  utterly  unconscious  of  all  tbat  was  occurring. 
Sbe  now  lay  witb  ber  face  tumed  towards  ber  motber, 
but  did  not  excbange  even  loaks  witb  ber.  Sbe  was 
restless,  and  occasionally  sbe  sigbed  very  deeply. 

Once,  by  way  of  experiment,  Lady  Annabel  again 
addressed  ber,  but  Venetia  gave  no  answer.  Tben  tbe 
motber  concluded  ybat,  indeed,  bad  before  attracted 
ber  suspicion,  tbat  Venetia's  bead  was  affected.  Bat 
tben,  wbat  was  tbis  stränge,  tbis  sudden  attack,  wbich 
appeared  to  bave  prostrated  ber  daugbter^s  facnlties  in 
an  instant?  A  few  bours  back,  and  Lady  Annabel  bad 
parted  from  Venetia  in  all  tbe  glow  of  bealtb  and 
beauty.  Tbe  season  was  most  genial;  ber  exercise  bad 
doubtless  been  moderate;  as  for  ber  g^neral  bealtb,  so 
complete  was  ber  Constitution,  and  so  calm  tbe  tenoor 
oi  ber  life,  tbat  Venetia  bad  scarcely  experienced  in 
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ber  whole  career  a  smgle  hotir  of  indisposition.  It  was 
an  äaxions  period  of  suspenso  until  the  medical  at- 
tendant  airired  from  Southport.  Eortunately  he  was 
one  in  wkom,  from  reputation^  Lady  Annabel  was  dis- 
posed  to  place  great  trust;  and  bis.  matäred  years,  bis 
ihonglitfnl  manner,  and  acute  inqtdries,  confirmed  ber 
favonrable  opinion  of  bim.  All  tbat  Mr.  Hawkins  conld 
say,  bowever,  was,  that  Miss  Herbert  bad  a  great  deal 
of  fever,  bat  the  cause  was  concealed,  and  tbe  sudden- 
ness  of  tbe  attack  perplexed  bim.  He  administered  one 
of  Ibe  usaal  remedies;  and  after  an  bour  bad  elapsed, 
and  no  fayourable  cbange  oceuiring,  be  blooded  her. 
He  quitted  Cherbury,  with  tbe  promise  of  retoming 
late  in  tbe  evening,  having  several  patients  wbom  be 
-was  obliged  to  visit 

Tbe  night  drew  on;  tbe  Chamber  was  now  quite 
closed,  but  Lady  Annabel  never  quitted  it.  Sbe  sat 
reading,  removed  from  her  daughter,  tbat  her  presence 
might  not  disturb  her,  for  Venetia  seemed  inclined  to 
sleep.  Snddenly  Yen^a  spoke;  but  sbe  said  only  one 
Word  —  "Fatberl" 

Lady  Annabel  started  —  her  book'  nearly  feil  from 
her  band  —  sbe  grew  very  pale.  Quite  breatbless ,  sbe 
listened,  and  again  Yenetia  spoke,  and  again  called 
upon  her  father.  Now,  with  a  great  effort,  Lady  An- 
nabel stole  on  tiptoe  to  the  bedside  of  her  daughter. 
Yenetia  was  lying  on  her  back,  her  eyes  were  closed, 
her  lips  still  as  it  were  quiyering  with  tbe  stränge  word 
tbey  bad  dared  to  pronounce.  Again  her  voice  sounded ; 
sbe  cbanted,  in  an  unearthly  voice,  verses.     Tbe  per- 
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spiration  stood  in  large  drops  on  the  pallid  foreliead  of 
tbe  mother  as  she  listened.  Still  Venetia  proceeded; 
and  Lady  Annabel,  throwing  herseif  on  her  knees,  held 
iip  her  hands  to  Heaven  in  an  agony  of  astonishment, 
terror,  and  devotion. 

Now  there  was  again  silence;  bat  her  mother  re- 
mained  apparently  buried  in  prayer.  Again  Venetia 
spoke;  again  she  repeated  the  mysterious  stanzas.  With 
convulsive  agony  her  mother  listened  to  every  fatal  line 
that  she  unconsciously  prononnced. 

The  secret  was  then  discovered.  Yes!  Venetia 
must  hare  penetrated  the  long-elosed  Chamber;  all  the 
labonrs  of  years  had  in  a  moment  been  subverted; 
Venetia  had  discovered  her.parent,  and  the  e£Pects  of 
the  discovery  might,  perhaps,  be  her  death.  Then  it 
was  that  Lady  Annabel,  in  the  torture  of  her  mind, 
ponred  forth  her  supplications  that  the  life  or  the  heart 
of  her  child  might  never  be  lost  to  her.  "Grant,  O 
merciful  God!"  she  exclaimed,  "that  this  sole  hope  of 
my  being  may  be  spared  to  me.  Grant,'  if  she  be 
-  spared,  that  she  may  never  desert  her  mother!  And  for 
him,  of  whom  she  has  heard  this  day  for  the  first  time, 
let  him  be  to  her  as  if  he  were  no  morel  May  she 
never  leam  that  he  livesl  May  she  never  compreh^id 
the  secret  agony  of  her  mother's  life!  Save  her,  O  God! 
save  her  from  his  fatal,  bis  irresistible  influence!  May 
she  remain  pure  and  virtuous  as  she  has  y^t  lived! 
May  she  remain  true  to  thee,  and  true  to  thy  servant, 
who  now  bows  before  thee!  Look  down  upon  me  at 
this  moment   with    gracious   mercy;    tum   to   me   my 
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danghter's  heart;  and,  if  it  be  mj  dark  doom  to  be  in 
this  World  a  widow,  though  a  wife,  add  not  to  this 
bittemess  that  I  shall  prove  a  mother  witbout  a  cbild!^' 

At  this  moment  the  surgeon  retumed.  It  was  abso- 
Intelj  necessaiy  that  Ladj  Annabel  sbould  compose 
berself.  She  exerted  all  Üiat  strengtb  of  cbaracter  for 
which  sbe  was  remarkable.  From  this  moment  she  re- 
solved,  if  her  life  were  the  forfeit,  not  to  quit  for  an 
instant  the  bedside  of  Venetia  until  she  Was  declared 
out  of  danger;  and  feeling  conscious  that,  if  she  once 
indulged  her  own  feelings,  she  might  herseif  soon  be 
in  a  Situation  scarcely  less  hazardous  than  her  daughter^s, 
she  controUed  herseif  with  a  mightj  effort.  Calm  as  a 
statne,  she  received  the  medical  attendant,  who  took 
the  band  of  the  unconscious  Yenetia  with  apprehensiou 
too  yisiblj  impressed  upon  bis  grave  countenance.  As 
he  took  her  band,  Yenetia  opened  her  eyes,  stared  at 
her  mother  and  her  attendant,  and  then  immediately 
closed  them. 

"She  has  slept?"  inquired  Lady  Annabel. 

"No,"  Said  the  surgeon,  "no:  this  is  not  sleep;  it 
is  a  feverish  trance  that  brings  her  no  refreshment" 
He  took  out  bis  watch,  and  marked  her  pulse  with 
great  attention;  then  he  placed  bis  band  on  her  brow, 
and  shook  bis  head.  "These  beautiful  curls  must  come 
off/'  be  Said.  Lady  Annabel  glided  to  the  table,  and 
instanüy  brought  the  scissors,  as  if  the  delay  of  an  in- 
stant might  be  fatal.  The  surgeon  cut  off  those  long 
golden  locks.  Yenetia  raised  her  band  to  her  head, 
«nd  Said,  in  a  low  voice,   "They  are  for  my  fatber." 
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Lady    Annabel    leant   upon   the   surgeon^s  arm,    and 
shook. 

Now  he  led  the  mother  to  the  window,  aad  spoke 
in  a  veiy  hashed  tone. 

*^Is  it  possible  ihat  there  is  anything  on  your 
daughter's  mind,  Lady  Annabel? ^^  he  inquired. 

The  agitated  mother  looked  at  the  inquirer,  and 
then  at  her  daughter;  and  then  for  a  moment  she  raised 
her  band  to  her  eyes;  then  she  replied,  in  a  low  but 
firm  voiee,  "Yes." 

"Your  ladyship  must  judge  whether  you  wish  me 
to  be  acquainted  with  it,^'  said  Mr.  Hawkins,  yery 
calmly. 

"My  daughter  has  suddenly  become  acqnainted,  Sir, 
with  some  family  incidents  of  a  very  painfol  natore, 
and  the  knowledge  of  which  I  have  hitherto  spared 
her.  .  They  are  events  long  past,  and  their  conseqnen- 
ces  are  now  beyond  all  controL" 

"She  knowB,  then,  the  worst?" 

"Without  her  mind,  I  cannot  answer  that  queation," 
said  Lady  Annabel. 

"It  is  my  duty  to  teil  you  that  Miss  Hubert  is  in 
imminent  danger;  she  has  every  appearance  of  a  fever 
of  the  most  malignant  character.  I  cannot  answer  for 
her  life." 

"0  GodI"  exclaimed  Lady  Annabel. 

"Yet  you  must  compose  yourself,  my  dear  lady. 
H^  Chance  of  recovery  greatly  depends  upon  the  vigi- 
lance  of  her  attendants.  I  shall  bleed  her  again,  and 
place  leeches  on  her  temples,     There  is  inflammatioii 
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on  the  brain.  There  are  otlier  remedies  also  not  less 
powerful.  We  must  not  despair;  we  bave  no  cause  to 
despair  until  we  find  these  fall.  I  shall  not  leave  her 
again;  and,  for  your  satisf actione  not  for  my  own,  I 
shall  call  in  additional  advice,  —  the  aid  of  a  phjsician." 
A  messenger  accordingly  was  instantly  despatched 
for  the  physician,  who  resided  at  a  town  more  distant 
Ihan  Sonthport;  the  very  town,  by-the-bye,  where  Moi> 
gana,  the  gipsy,  was  arrested.  They  contrived,  with 
the  aid  of  Pauncefort,  to  nndress  Venetia,  and  place 
her  in  her  bed,  for  hitherto  they  had  reframed  from 
this  exertion.  At  this  moment  the  withered  leaves  of 
a  white  rose  feil  from  Venetia's  dress.  A  sofa^bed  was 
then  made  for  Lady  Annabel,  of  which,  however,  sbe 
did  not  avail  herseif  The  whole  night  she  sat  by  her 
danghter's  side,  watching  every  movement  of  Venetia, 
refreshing  her  bot  brow  and  parched  Ups,  or  arranging, 
at  every  opportunity,  her  disordered  pillows.  About 
an  hour  past  midnight  the  surgeon  retired  to  rest,  for  a 
few  hours,  in  the  apartment  prepared  for  him,  and 
Pauncefort,  by  the  desire  of  her  mistress,  also  with- 
drew:  Lady  Annabel  was  alone  with  her  child,  and 
with  those  agitated  thoughts  which  the  stränge  occur- 
rences  of  the  day  were  well  calculated  to  excite. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


Early  in  the  moming^the  physician  anriyed  at 
Cherburj.  It  reznained  for  him  only  to  approve  of  the 
remedies  which  had  been  pursued.  No  material  change, 
however,  had  occarred  in  the  State  of  Venetia:  she  had 
not  slept,  and  still  she  seemed  unconscions  of  what  was 
occnrring.  The  gracions  interposition  of  Natuie  seemed 
the  onlyhope.  When  the  medical  men  had  withdravn 
to  consult  in  the  terrace-room,  Lady  Annabel  beckoned 
to  Pauneefort,  and  led  her  to  the  window  of  Venetia^s 
apartment,  which  she  would  not  qnit. 

"Panncefort,"  seid  Lady  Annabel,  "Venetia  has 
been  in  her  father's  room." 

"Oh!  impossible,  my  lady/*  borst  forth  Mistress 
Pauncefort;  but  Lady  Annabel  placed  her  finger  on  her 
lip,  and  checked  her.  "There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  there 
can  be  no  donbt  of  it,  Pauncefort;  she  entered  it  yester^ 
day;  she  must  have  passed  the  moming  there,  wheu 
you  believed  she  was  in  the  park/* 

"But,  my  lady,"  said  Pauncefort,  "how  could  it 
be?  For  I  scarcely  left  your  la'ship's  room  a  second, 
and  Miss  Venetia,  I  am  sure,  never  was  near  it.  And 
the  key,  my  lady,  the  key  is  in  the  casket.  I  saw  it 
half  an  hour  ago  with  my  own  eyes." 

"There  is  no  use  arguing  about  it,  Pauncefort," 
said  Lady  Annabel,  with  decision.  "It  is  as  I  say.  I 
fear  great  misfortunes  are  about  to  commence  at  Cher- 
bury." 
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"OhI  my  lady,  don't  Üank  of  such  ihings,*'  said 
Fauncefort,  herself  not  a  litde  alarmed.  '*Wbat  can 
happen?" 

^'I  fear  more  tHan  I  know,"  said  Lady  Annabel; 
"bat  I  do  fear  muck  At  present  I  can  only  think 
of  her." 

"Well!  my  lady,"  said  poor  Mistress  Pauncefort, 
looking  very  bewildered,  "only  to  think  of  such  a 
thing!  and  after  all  the  pains  I  have  takenl  I  am  sure 
I  have  not  opened  my  Ups  on  the  subject  these  fifteen 
years;  and  the  many  questions  I  have  been  asked  too! 
I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  servant  in  the  house  — " 

"HushI  hush!"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "I  do  not  blame 
you,  and  therefore  you  need  not  defend  yourself.  60, 
Pauncefort,  I  must  be  alone."  Pauncefort  withdrew, 
and  Lady  Annabel  resumed  her  seat  by  her  daughter^s 
aide. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  her  attack  the  medical  atten- 
dants  observed  a  fayourable  change  in  their  patient, 
and  were  not,  of  course,  slow  in  communicating  this 
joyful  intelligence  to  her  mother.  The  crisis  had  oc- 
corred  and  was  past:  Venetia  had  at  length  sunk  into 
slumber.  How  different  was  her  countenance  from  the 
still  yet  settled  features  they  had  before  watched  with 
such  anxiety!  She  breathed  lightly,  the  tension  of  the 
eyelids  had  disappeaied,  her  mouth  was  slightly  open. 
The  physician  and  his  oolleague  deelared  that  imme« 
diäte  danger  was  past,  and  they  counselled  Lady  An- 
nabel to  take  repose.  On  condition  that  one  of  them 
should  remain  by  the  side  of  her  daughter,  the  devoted 
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yet  miserable  mother  quitted,  for  the  fiiert  time,  her 
ehild^s  apartment.  Pauncefort  foUowed  her  to  her  room. 

^'Ohl  my  lady,'*  said  Pauncefort,  "I  am  0p  glad 
your  la^ship  is  going  to  lie  down  a  bit" 

^*I  am  not  going  to  lie  down,  Pauncefort.  Gire  me 
the  key.'^ 

And  Lady  Annabel  proceeded  alone  to  the  forbidden 
Chamber,  —  that  Chamber  which,  after  what  has  oc- 
curred,  Ve  may  now  enter  with  her,  and  where,  with  so 
mach  labonr,  she  had  created  a  room  exactly  iniitative 
of  their  bridal  apartment  at  her  husband^s  Castle.  With 
a  slow  bat  resolved  step  she  entered  the  apartment, 
and  procee^ng  immediately  to  the  table,  took  np  the 
book;  it  opened  at  the  stanzas  to  Venetia.  The  pages 
had  recently  been  bedewed  with  tears.  Lady  Annabel 
then  looked  at  the  bridal  bed,  and  marked  the  missing 
rose  in  the  garland:  it  was  as  she  expected.  She  seated 
herseif  then  in  the  chair  opposite  the  portrait,  on  which 
she  gazed  with  a  glance  rather  stem  than  fond. 

"Marmion,"  she  exclaimed,  "for  fifteen  years,  a 
soHtary  votary,  I  have  moumed  over,  in  this  temple  of 
baffled  affections,  the  inevitable  past.  The  daughter  of 
our  love  has  found  her  way,  perhaps  by  an  irresistible 
destiny,  to  a  spot  sacred  to  my  long-concealed  sorrows. 
At  length  she  knows  her  father.  May  she  never  know 
morel  May  she  nerer  learn  that  the  being,  whose  pic* 
tured  form  has  commanded  her  adoration,  is  unworthy 
of  those  glorious  gifts  that  a  gracious  Creator  has  be- 
stowed  upon  himi  Marmion,  yoa  seem  to  smile  upon 
me;  you  seem  to  exnlt  in  your  triumph  orer  the  heart 
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of  yonr  chfld.  Bnt  there  is  a  power  in  a  inother's  love 
that  yet  shall  baffle  you.  Hitherto  I  have  come  bere 
to  deplore  the  past;  biüberto  I  bave  come  bere  to  dwell 
npon  tbe  form  tbat,  in  spite  of  all  tbat  bas  bappened, 
I  still  was,  perbapg,  weak  enougb  to  love.  Tbose 
feelings  are  past  for'ever.  YesI  you  would  rob  me  of 
my  cbild,  you  would  tear  from  my  beart  tbe  only  con- 
solation  you  bave  left  me.  But  Yenetia  sball  stjill  be 
mine;  and  I,  I  am  no  longer  yours.  Our  love,  our  still 
lingering  love,  bas  vanisbed.  You  bave  been  my  enemy, 
now  I  am  yours.  I  gaze  upon  your  portrait  for  tbe  last 
time;  and  tbus  I  prevent  tbe  magical  fascinat^on  of  tbat 
face  again  appealing  to  tbe  sympatbies  of  my  cbild« 
Tbus,  and  tbus!"  —  Sbe  seized  tbe  ancient  dagger 
that  we  bave  mentioned  as  lying  on  tbe  volume,  and, 
springing  on  tbe  cbair,  sbe  plunged  it  into  tbe  canvas; 
tben,  tearing  witb  unflincbing  resolution  tbe  severed 
parts,  sbe  scattered  tbe  i&agments  over  tbe  cbamber, 
sbook  into  a  tbousand  leaves  tbe  melancboly  garland, 
toie  up  tbe  volume  of  bis  enamoured  Muse,  and  tben 
qnitting  tbe  cbamber,  and  locking  and  double  locking 
Üie  door,  sbe  descended  tbe  staircase,  and  proceeding 
to  the  great  well  of  Cberbury,  burled  into  it  tbe  fatal  key; 

"Obl  my  lady,"  said  Mistress  Pauncefort,  as  sbe 
met  Lady  Aimabel  retuming  in  tbe  vestibule,  "Doetor 
Masham  is  bere.'' 

"Is  be?"  said  Lady  Ännabel,  as  calm  as  usual.  "I 
will  see  bim  before  I  lie  down.  Do  not  go  into  Vene- 
tia's  room.  Sbe  sleeps,  and  Mr.  Hawkins  bas  prcmiised 
me  to  let  me  know  wben  sbe  wakes." 
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CHAPTEK  Vni. 

As  Lady'Annabel  entered  the  terrace-room,  Doctor 
Masham  came  forward  and  graeped  her  hand. 

"You  have  heard  of  our  sorrowl"  gaid  her  ladyship 
in  a  faint  voice. 

"But  this  instant,"  replied  the  Doctor,  in  a  tone  of 
great  anxiety.     "Immediate  danger  — " 

"Is  past.     She  sleeps,"  replied  Lady  Annabel. 

**A  most  sudden  and  unaccountable  attack,"  said  the 
Doctor. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  contending  emotions  of 
the  mother  as  her  companion  made  this  Observation. 
At  length  she  replied,  "Sudden,  certainly  sudden;  but 
not  unaccountable.  Oh!  my  friend,"  she  added,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "they  will  not  be  content  until  they 
have  tom  my  daughter  from  me." 

"They  tear  your  daughter  from  you!"  exclaimed 
Doctor  Masham.     "Who?" 

"He,  he,"  muttered  Lady  Annabel;  her  speech  was 
incoherent,  her  manner  4isturbed. 

^*My  dear  lady,"  said  the  Doctor,  gazing  on  her 
with  anxiety,  "you  are  yourself  unwell." 

Lady  Annabel  heaved  a  deep  sigh;  the  Doctor  bore 
her  to  a  seat.     "Shall  I  send  for  any  one,  anything?" 

"No  one,  no  one,"  quickly  answered  Lady  AunabeL 
"With  you,  at  least,  there  is  no  concealment  neces- 
sary." 

She  leant  back  in  her  chair,  the  Doctor  holding  her 
hand,  and  standing  by  her  side. 
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Still  Lady  Annabel  continued  BigHing  deepty:  at 
length  slie  looked  up  and  Bald,  **Does  she  love  me? 
Do  you  think,  after  all,  she  loyes  me?^* 

"Venetia?"  inquired  theDoctor,  in  a  low  and  doubt- 
fnl  voice,  for  he  was  greatly  perplexed. 

"She  has  seen  him;  she  loves  him;  she  has  forgotten 
her  mother." 

"My  dear  lady,  you  require  rest,"  said  Doctor 
Masham.  '^You  are  overcome  with  stränge  fisuicies. 
Whom  has  your  daughter  seen?" 

"Marmion." 

"Impossible!  you  forget  he  is  — " 

"Here  also.  He  has  spoken  to  her:  she  loves  him: 
ßhe  will  recover:  she  will  fly  to  him  —  sooner  let  us 
both  die!" 

"Dear  lady!" 

"She  knows  everything.  Fate  has  baffled,me;  we 
cannot  struggle  with  fate.  She  is  his  child;  she  is  like 
him;  she  is  not  like  her  mother.  OhI  she  hates  mej  I 
know  she  hates  me." 

"HushI  hush!  hnsh!"  said  the  Doctor,  himself  very 
agitated.  "Venetia  loves  you,  only  you.  Why  should 
she  love  any  one  eise?" 

"Who  can  help  it?  I  loved  him.  I  saw  him:  I 
loved  him.  His  voice  was  music.  He  has  spoken  to 
her,  and  she  yielded  —  she  yielded  in  a  moment.  I 
stood  by  her  bedside.  She  would  not  speak  to  me; 
she  would  not  know  me;  she  shrank  from  me.  Her 
heart  is  with  her  father  —  only  with  him." 

"Where  did  she  see  him?.    How?" 
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"His  room  —  his  pictore.  She  knows  all.  I  was 
away  with  you,  and  she  entered  his  Chamber/* 

"Ah!" 

"Oh!  Doctor,  you  have  inflnence  with  her.  Speak 
to  her.  Make  her  love  me!  Teil  her  she  has  no  father; 
teil  her  he  is  dead.'* 

"We  will  do  that  which  is  well  and  wise,"  replied 
Doctor  Masham:  "atpresent  let  us  be  calm;  ifyou  give 
way,  her  life  may  be  the  forfeit.  Now  is  the  moment 
for  a  mother's  love." 

"You  are  right.  I  should  not  have  left  her  for  an 
instant.  I  would  not  have  her  wake  and  find  her  mo- 
ther  not  watching  over  her.  But  I  was  tempted,  She 
slept;  I  left  her  for  a  moment;  I  went  to  destroy  the 
spell.  She  cannot  see  him  again.  No  one  shall  see 
him  again.  It  was  my  weakness,  the  weakness  of  long 
years;  and  now  I  am  its  victim." 

"Nay,  nay,  my  sweet  lady,  all  will  be  quite  well. 
Be  but  calm;  Venetia  will  recQver." 

"But  will  she  love  me?  OhI  no,  no,  no.  She  will 
think  only  of  him.  She  will  not  love  her  mother.  She 
will  yeam  for  her  father  now.  She  has  seen  him,  and 
she  will  not  rest  until  she  is  in  his  arms.  She  will  de- 
sert  me,  I  know  it." 

"And  I  know  the  contrary,"  said  the  Doctor,  at- 
tempting  to  reassure  her;  "I  will  answer  for  Venetia^s 
devotion  to  you.  Indeed  she  has  no  thought  but  your 
happiness,  and  can  love  only  you.  When  there  is  a 
fitting  time,  I  will  speak  to  her;   but  now  —  now  is 
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die  time  for  repose.  And  you  must  rest,  you  nuist 
ihdeed.*' 

"Rest!  I  cannot  I  Blmnbered  in  the  chair  last 
night  by  her  bedside,  and  a  voice  roused  me.  It  was 
her  own.  She  was  speaking  to  her  father.  She  told 
him  how  she  loved  him;  how  long,  how  much  she 
thought  of  him;  that  she  woold  join  him  when  she  was 
well,  for  she  knew  he  .was  not  dead;  and,  if  he  were 
dead,  she  would  die  also.    She  never  mentioned  me.^* 

"Nay!  the  light  meaning  of  a  delirious  brain." 

"Truth  —  truth  —  bitter,  inevitable  iruth.  Oh! 
Doctor,  I  could  bear  all  but  this;  but  my  child  —  my 
beautifol  fond  child,  that  made  up  for  all  my  sorrows. 
My  joy  —  my  hope  —  my  life!  I  knew  it  would  be 
so;  I  knew  he  would  have  her  heart.  He  said  she 
never  could  be  alienated  &om  him;  he  said  she  never 
could  be  taught  to  hate  him.  I  did  not  teach  her  to 
hate  him.  I  said  nothing.  I  deemed,  fond,  foolish 
mother,  that  the  devotion  of  my  life  might  bind  her  to 
me.  But  what  is  a  mother^s  love?  I  cannot  contend 
with  him.  He  gained  the  mother;  he  will  gain  the 
daughter  too." 

"God  will  guard  over  you,"  said  Masham,  with 
Streaming  eyes;  "God  will  not  desert  a  pious  and  vir- 
tuous  woman.*^ 

"I  must  go,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  attempting  to 
rise,  but  the  Doctor  gently  controlled  her;  "perhaps 
she  is  awake,  and  I  am  not  at  her  side.  She  will  not 
aek  for  m/e,  she  will  ask  for  him;  but  I  will  be  there; 
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ehe  will  desert  me,  but  she  shall  not  say  I  ever  de- 
serted  her." 

"She  Wal  never  desert  you,"  said  the  Doctor;  ''my 
life  on  her  pure  heart.  She  has  been  a  child  of  \m- 
broken  love  and  duiy;  still  she  will  remain  so.  Her 
mind  is  for  a  moment  overpowered  by  a  marvellous 
discoveiy.  She  will  recover,  and  be  to  you  as  she  was 
before." 

"Well  teil  her  he  is  dead,"  said  Lady  Annabel, 
eagerly.  "You  must  teil  her.  She  will  believe  you.  I 
cannot'speak  to  her  of  him;  no,  not  to  secure  her  heart; 
never  —  never  —  never  can  I  speak  to  Venetia  of  her 
father." 

"I  will  speak,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "at  the  just 
time.  Now  let  us  think  of  her  recovery.  She  is  no 
longer  in  danger.  We  should  be  grateful,  we  should 
be  glad." 

"Let  US  pray  to  GodI  Let  us  humble  ourselves," 
said  Lady  Annabel.  "Let  us  beseech  him  not  to  desert 
this  house.  We  have  been  faithful  to  him  —  we  have 
struggled  to  be  faithfiil  to  him.  Let  us  supplicate  him 
to  favour  and  support  us!" 

"He  will  favour  and  support  you,"  said  the  Doctor, 
in  a  solemn  tone.  "He  has  upheld  you  in  many  trials; 
he  will  uphold  you  still.^' 

"Ahl  why  did  I  love  him!  Why  did  I  continue  to 
love  him!  How,  weak,  how  foolish,  how  mad  I  have 
been!  I  have  alone  been  the  cause  of  all  this  misery. 
Yes,  I  have  destroyed  my  child." 

"She  lives  —  she  will  live.     Nay,  nay,  you  must 
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reassure  yourself.  Come,  let  me  send  for  yonr  servant, 
and  for  a  moment  repose.  Nay!  take  my  arm.  All 
depends  lipon  you.  We  have  great  cares  now;  let  us 
not  conjnre  up  fantastic  fears.*^ 

"I  nrnst  go  to  my  daughter's  room.  Perhaps  by 
her  aide  I  might  rest  Nowhere  eise.  You  will  attend 
me  to  the  door,  my  friend.  Yes!  it  is  something  in 
this  life  to  have  a  friend/^ 

Lady  Annabel  took  the  arm  of  the  good  Masham. 
They  stopped  at  her  daoghter's  door. 

*^Eest  here  a  moment, ^^  she  said,  as  she  entered  the 
room  withont  a  sound.  In  a  moment  she  retomed. 
*'She  still  sleeps,"  said  the  mother;  ^*I  shall  remain 
with  her,  and  you  — ?" 

"I  will  not  leave  you,"  said  theDoctor,  "but  think 
not  of  me  —  Nay!  I  will  not  leave  you.  I  will  remain 
nnder  this  roof.  I  have  shared  its  serenity  and  joy ; 
let  me  not  avoid  it  in  this  time  of  trouble  and  tribulation." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Vekbtia  still  slept:  her  mother  alone  in  the  Chamber 
watched  by  her  side.  Some  hours  had  elapsed  since 
her  interview  with  Dr.  Masham-,  the  medical  attendant 
had  departttd  for  a  few  hours. 

Suddenly  Venetia  moved,  opened  her  eyes,  and 
said  in  a  faint  voiee,  ^^Mamma!" 

The  blood  mshed  to  Lady  AnnabeFs  heart.  That 
Single  word  afforded  her  the  most  exquisite  happiness. 

13» 
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^^I  am  here,  dearest/*  she  roplied. 

*^  Mamma,  what  is  all  tbis?^^  inquired  Yenetia. 

"You  hare  not  bcen  well,  my  oTm,  but  now  j<m 
are  mach  better." 

*^I  thougbt  I  had  been  dreaming,"  replied  Yenetia, 
*^and  that  all  was  not  ri^t;  somebody,  I  thougbt,  stniek 
me  on  my  head.  But  all  is  rij^bt  now,  because  ycfa  are 
here,  my  dear  mamma." 

But  Lady  Annabel  could  not  speak  for  wedping. 

"Are  you  sure,  mamma,  that  nothing  has  been  done 
tomybead?"  continued  Yenetia.  "Wby,  wba't  is  tbis?" 
and  she  toncbed  a  ligbt  bandage  on  her  brow.  • 

"My  darling,  you  have  been  ill,  and  you  have  lost 
blood*,  but  now  you  are  getting  quite  well.  I  have  been 
rery  unbappy  about  you;  but  now  I  am  quite  happy, 
my  sweet,  sweet  cbild." 

"How  long  have  I  been  ill?" 
^"You  have  been  very  ill  indeed  for  four  or  five 
days;  you  have  had  a  fever,  Yenetia;  but  now  the  fever 
is  gone,  and  you  are  only  a  little  weak,  and  you  will 
soon  be  well." 

^*A  fever!  and  how  did  I  get  the  fever?" 

"Perbaps  you  caught  cold,  my  childj  but  we  must 
not  talk  too  much." 

"A  fever  r  I  never  had  a  fever  before.  A  fever  is 
like  a  dream." 

"Husbl  aweet  love.     Indeed  you  must  not  speak." 

"Give  me  your  band,  mamma;  I  will  not  speak  if 
yöu  will  let  me  hold  your  band.  I  thougbt  in  the  fever 
that  we  were  parted." 
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"I  have  never  left  your  aide,  my  child,  day  or 
night,"  Said  Lady  Annabel,  not  without  agitation. 

"AQ  this  time!  —  all  these  days  and  nightsi  No 
one  would  do  that  but  you,  mamma.  You  think  only 
of  me." 

"You  repay  me  by  your  love,  Venetia,"  said  Lady 
Annabel,  feeling  that  her  daughter  ought  not  to  speak, 
yet  irresistibly  impelled  to  lead  out  her  thoughts. 

"How  can  I  help  loving  you,  my  deär  mamma?"    ^ 

"You  do  love  me,  you  do  love  me  very  much;  do 
you  not,  sweet  child?" 

"Better  than  all  the  world,"  replied  Venetia  to  her 
enraptured  parent.  "And  yet,  in  the  fever  I  seemed  to 
love  some  one  eise:  but  fevers  are  like  dreams;  they 
are  not  true." 

Lady  Annabel  pressed  her  lips  gently  to  her  daugh- 
ter's,  and  whispered  her  that  she  must  speak  no  more. 

When  Mr.  Hawkins  retumed,  he  gave  a  favourable 
report  of  Venetia.  He  said  that  all  danger  was  now 
past,  and  that  all  that  was  required  for  her  recovery 
were  time,  care,  and  repose.  He  repeated  to  Lady 
Annabel  alone  that  the  attack  was  solely  to  be  ascribed 
to  some  great  mental  shock  which  her  daughter  had  re- 
ceived,  and  which  suddenly  had  aftected  her  circula- 
tion;  leaving  it,  after  this  formal  intimation,  entirely 
to  the  mother  to  take  those  Steps  in  reference  to  the 
cause,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  she  should  deem 
expedient. 

la  the  evening,  La4y  Annabel  stole  down  for  a  few 
moments  to  Dr.  Masham,  laden  with  joyful  intelligence ; 
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assured  of  the  safety  of  her  cUld,  and,  what  was  still 
more  precious,  of  her  heart,  and  even  voluntarily  pro- 
mising  her  friend  that  she  sbould  herseif  sleep  this  night 
in  her  daughter^s  Chamber,  on  the  sofa-bed.  The  Doctor, 
therefore,  now  bade  her  adieu,  and  said  that  he  shonld 
lide  over  from  Marringhurst  every  day,  to  hear  how 
their  patient  was  proceeding. 

From  this  time,  the  recovery  of  Veneda,  though 
slow,  was  gradual.  She  experienced  ,no  relapse,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  quitted  her  bed.  She  was  rather  sur- 
prised  at  her  altered  appearance  when  it  first  met  her 
glance  in  the  mirror,  but  scarcely  made  any  Observa- 
tion on  the  loss  of  her  locks.  During  this  interval,  the 
mind  of  Venetia  had  been  quite  dormant;  the  rage  of 
the  fever,  and  the  violent  remedies  to  which  it  had 
been  necessary  to  have  recourse,  had  so  exhausted  her, 
that  she  had  not  energy  enough  to  think.  -  All  that  she 
feit  was  a  stränge  indefinite  conviction  that  some  oc- 
currence  had  taken  place  with  which  her  memory  could 
not  grapple.  But  as  her  strength  retumed,  and  as  she 
gradually  resumed  her  usual  health,  by  proportionate 
though  almost  invisible  degrees  her  memory  retumed 
to  her,  and  her  intelligence.  She  clearly  recollected 
and  comprehended  what  had  taken  place.  She  recalled 
the  past,  compared  incidents,  weighed  circumstances, 
sifted  and  balanced  the  impressions  that  now  crowded 
upon  her  consciousness.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  each 
link  in  the  metaphysical  chain  which  at  length  connected 
the  mind  of  Venetia  Herbert  with  her  actual  experience 
and  precise  Situation.     It  was,  however,  at  length  per- 
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fect,  and  gradaally  formed  as  she  sat  in  an  invalid 
chair,  apparently  listless,  not  yet  venturing  on  any  oc- 
cupation,  or  occasionally  amnsed  for  a  moment  by  her 
mother  reading  to  her.  But  when  her  mind  had  thns 
resnmed  its  natural  tone,  and  in  time  its  accnstomed 
vigour,  the  past  demanded  all  her  solicitade.  At  length 
the  mystery  of  her  birth  was  revealed  to  her.  She  wag 
the  danghter  of  Marmion  Herbert  —  and  who  was 
Marmion  Herbert?  The  portrait  rose  before  her. ,  How 
distinct  was  the  form  —  how  definite  the  countenance! 
No  common  personage  was  Marmion  Herbert,  even  had 
he  not  won  his  wife,  and  celebrated  his  daughter  in 
such  witching  strains.  Genius  was  stamped  on  his  lofty 
brow,  and  spoke  in  his  brilliant  eye;  nobility  was  in 
all  his  form.  This  chivalric  poet  was  her  father.  She 
had  read,  she  had  dreamed  of  such  beings,  she  had 
never  seen  them.  K  she  quittedthe  solitude  in  which 
she  lived,  would  she  see  men  like  her  father?  No  other 
could  ever  satisfy  her  imagination;  all  beneath  that 
Standard  would  rank  but  as  imperfect  creations  in  her 
fancy.  And  this  father,  he  was  dead.  No  doubt  Ah! 
was  there  indeed'no  doubt?  Eager  as  was  her  curiosity 
on  this  all-absorbing  subject,  Venetia  could  never  summon 
conrage  to  speak  upon  it  to  her  mother.  Her  first 
disobedience,  or  rather  her  first  deception  of  her  mother, 
in  reference  to  this  very  subject,  had  brought,  and 
brought  so  swiftly  on  its  retributive  wings,  such  disas- 
trous  consequences,  that  any  allusion  to  Lady  Annabel 
was  restrained  by  a  species  of  superstitious  fear,  against 
which  Venetia  could  not  contend.      Then  her  father 
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waa  either  dead  or  living.  That  was  oertahi«  If  dead, 
it  was  clear  that  his  memory,  however  cherished  by  bis 
relict,  was  associated  with  feelings  too  keen  to  admit. 
of  any  other  but  solitaty  indulgence.  If  living,  there 
was  a  fliysteiy  connected  with  her  parents,  a  mystery 
evidently  of  a*  painful  character,  and  one  which  it  was 
a  prime  objeet  with  her  mother  to  conceal  and  to  sup- 
press.  Could  Venetia,  dien,  in  defiance  of  that  mother, 
that  fond  devoted  mother,  that  mother  who  had  watched 
throngh  long  days  and  long  nights  orer  her  sick  bed, 
and  who  now,  without  a  mmmur,  was  a  prisoner  to 
this  very  room,  only  to  comfort  and  console  her  child — 
oonld  Venetia  take  any  Step  which  might  occasion  this 
matchless  parent  even  a  transient  pang?  No;  it  was 
impossible.  To  her  mother  she  could  never  speak. 
And  yet,  to  remain  enveloped  in  the  present  mystery, 
she  was  sensible,  was  equaJly  insufferable.  All  she 
asked,  all  she  wanted  to  know,  —  was  he  alive?  IT  he 
were  aliye,  then,  although  she  could  not  see  him,  thoi^h 
she  might  never  see  him,  she  could  exist  upon  his  idea; 
she  could  coi\jure  up  romances  of  fbture  ezistence  with 
him;  she  could  live  upon  the  fond  hope  of  some  day 
calling  him  father,  and  receiving  from  his  hands  the 
fervid  blessing  he  had  already  breathed  to  her  in  song. 
In  the  meantime  her  remaining  parent  oommanded 
all  her  affections;  Even  if  he  were  no  more,  blessed 
was  her  lot  with  such  a  mother  I  Lady  Annabel  seemed 
only  to  exist  to  attend  upon  her  daughter.  No  lorer 
ever  watched  with  such  devotion  the  wants  or  even  the 
caprices  of  his  mistress.     A  thousand  times  every  day 
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Venetia  forand  herseif  expressing  her  fondness  and  her 
gradtade.  It  seemed  that  the  late  dreadM  contingency 
of  losing  her  danghter  had  developed  in  Lady  Annaber« 
heart  even  additional  powers  of  matemal  deToüon;  and 
Venetia,  the  fond  and  grateful  Venetia,  ignorant  of  the 
Strange  past,  which  she  believed  she  so  perfectly  com- 
prehended,  retomed  thanks  to  Heayen  that  her  mother 
was  at  least  spared  the  mortification  of  knowing  that 
her  danghter,  in  her  absence,  had  surreptitiously  in- 
raded  ihe  sanctuary  of  her  secret  sorrow. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Whek  Venetia  had  so  far  recovered  that,  leaning 
on  her  mother^s  arm,  she  could  resnme  her  waLks  upon 
the  terrace,  Doctor  Masham  persuaded  his  fiiends,  as  a 
slight  and'not  nnpleasant  change  of  scene ,  to  pay  him 
^  Visit  at  Marringhurst.  Since  the  Chamber  scene,  in- 
deed,  Lady  Annabel's  tie  to  Cherbury  was  much 
weakened.  There  were  certain  feelings  of  pain,  and 
fear,  and  mortification,  now  associated  with  that  place 
which  she  could  not  bear  to  dwell  npon,  and  whioh 
greatly  balanced  those  senthnents  of  refuge  and  repose, 
of  peace  and  love,  with  which  the  eld  hall,  in  her 
mind,  was  heretofore  connected.  Venetia  ever  adopted 
llie  slightest  intimations  o£  a  wish  on  the  part  of  her 
moiher,  and  so  she  readily  agreed  to  fall  into^the  cur- 
rangement. 

It  was  rather  a  long  and  rongh  joumey  to  Mar- 
rrngh-orst,  for  they  were  obliged  to  usc  Ihe  old  chariot; 
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but  Venetia  forgot  her  fatigaes  in  the  cordial  welcome 
of  their  host,  whose  sparkling  coontenance  well  ex- 
pressed the  extreme  gratification  their  arrival  occasioned 
him.  All  that  the  tenderest  solicitude  could  devise  for 
the  agi-eeable  accommodation  of  the  invalid  had  been 
zealously  concerted;  and  the  constant  influence  of  Doc- 
tor  Masham^s  cheerful  mind  was  as  beneficial  to  Lflfly 
Annabel  as  to  her  daughter.  The  season  was  very 
gay,  the  place  was  very  pleasant;  and  although  they 
were  only  a  few  miles  from  home,  in  a  house  widi 
which  they  were  so  familiär,  and  their  companion  one 
whom  they  had  known  intimately  all  their  lives,  and 
of  late  almost  daily  seen;  yet  such  is  the  magic  of  a 
change  in  our  habits,  howeyer  slight,  and  of  the  usual 
theatre  of  their  custom,  that  this  visit  to  Marringhurst 
assumed  quite  the  air  of  an  adventure,  and  seemed 
at  first  almost  invested  with  the  charm  and  novelty  of 
travel. 

The  surrounding  country,  which,  though  verdant, 
was  very  flat,  was  well  adapted  to  the  limited  exer- 
tions  and  still  feeble  footsteps  of  an  invalid,  and  Venetia 
began  to  study  botany  with  the  Doctor,  who  indeed 
was  not  very  profound  in  his  attainments  in  this  re- 
spect,  but  knew  quite  enough  to  amuse  his  scholar. 
By  degrees  also,  as  her  strength  daily  increased,  they 
extended  their  walks;  and  at  length  she  even  mounted 
her  pony,  and  was  fast  recovering  her  elasticity  both  of 
body  and  mind.  There  were  also  many  pleasant  books 
with  which  she  was  unacquainted;  a  cabinet  of  classic 
coins,  prints,  and  pictures.    She  became,  too,  interested 
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in  the  Doctor^s  mral  pnrsnits;  would  watch  him  with 
his  angle,  and  alreadj  meditated  a  revolntion  in  bis 
garden.  So  time,  on  the  whole,  flew  cheerfully  on, 
certainly  without  any  weariness;  and  the  day  seldom 
passed  that  they  did  not  all  congratnlate  themselves  on 
the  pleasant  and  profitable  change. 

In  the  meantime  Venetia,  when  alone,  still  recurred 
to  that  idea  that  was  now  so  firmly  rooted  in  her  mind, 
that  it  was  qnite  out  of  the  power  of  any  social  dis- 
cipline  to  divert  her  attention  from  it.  She  was  often 
the  sole  companion  of  the  Doctor,  and  she  had  long 
resolved  to  seize  a  favourable  opportunity  to  appeal  to 
him  on  the  snbject  of  her  father.  It  so  happened  that 
she  was  Walking  alone  with  him  one  moming  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Marringhurst,  having  gone  to  visit 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  encampment  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  When  they  had  arrived  at  the  spot,  and  the 
Doctor  had  delivered  his  nsual  lecture  on  the  locality, 
they  sat  down  together  on  a  mound,  that  Venetia  might 
rest  herseif, 

"Were  you  ever  in  Italy,  Doctor  Masham?"  said 
Venetia. 

"I  never  was  out  of  my  native  country,"  said  the 
Doctor.  "I  once,  indeed^  was  about  making  the  grand 
tonr  with  a  pupil  of  mine  at  Oxford,  but  circumstances 
interfered  which  changed  his  plans,  and  so  I  remain  a 
regulär  John  Bull." 

"Was  my  father  at  Oxford?"  said  Venetia,  very 
quietly. 
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"He  was,"  replied  the  Doctor,  looking  veiy  con- 
fused« 

"I  should  like  to  see  Oxford  very  much,"  said 
Venetia. 

"It  is  a  most  interesting  seat  of  learning,"  said  the 
Doctor,  quite  delightedto  change  the  subject.  "Wbether 
we  consider  its  antiquitj,  its  leaming,  the  influence  it 
has  exercised  upon  the  histoiy  of  the  country,  its  magni- 
ficent  endowments,  its  splendid  buildings,  its  great  Col- 
leges, libraries,  and  museums,  or  that  it  is  one  of  the 
principal  head  quarters  of  all  the  hope  of  England  — 
our  youth,  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe  of  equal  in- 
terest  and  importance." 

"It  is  not  for  its  Colleges,  or  libraries,  or  museums, 
or  all  its  splendid  buildings,"  observed  Venetia,  "that 
I  should  wish  to  see  it.  I  wish  to  see  it  because  my 
father  was  once  there. ,  I  should  like  to  see  a  place 
where  I  was  quite  certain  my  father  had  been." 

"Still  harping  of  her  father,"  thought  the  Doctor  to 
himself,  and  growing  very  uneasy;  yet,  from  his  very 
anxiety  to  tum  the  subject,  quite  incapable  of  saying 
an  appropriate  word. 

"Do  you  remember  my  father  at  Oxford,  Doctor 
Masham?"  säid  Venetia. 

"Yes!  no,  yes!"  said  the  Doctor,  rather  colouring; 
"that  is,  he  must  have  been  there  in  my  time,  I- rather 
think." 

"But  you  do  not  recottect  him?"  said  Venetia, 
pressing  the  question. 
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"  Why,"  rejoined  the  Doctor,  a  little  more  eoUected, 
"when  you  remember  that  there  are  between  two  and 
three  thousand  yoting  men  at  the  university,  you  raust 
not  consider  it  very  surpriging  that  I  might  not  recol- 
lect  yonr  father." 

"No,"  Said  Venetia,  "perhaps  not:  and  yet  I  can-' 
not  help  thmking  that  he  must  always  have  b«en  a 
person  who,  if  once  seen,  would  not  easily  have  been 
forgotten." 

"Here  is  an  Erica  vagans,"  said  the  Doctor,  picking 
a  flower;  "it  is  rather  uncommon  abont  here;"  and 
handing  it  at  the  same  time  to  Venetia 

"My  father  must  have  been  very  young  when  he 
died?"  said  Venetia,  scarcely  looking  at  the  flower. 

**Yes,  your  father  was  very  young,"  he  replied. 

"Where  did  he  die?" 

''I  cannot  answer  that  question." 

"Where  was  he  buried?" 

"You  know,  my  dear  young  lady,  that  the  subject 
is  too  tender  for  any  one  to  converse  with  your  poor 
mother  upon  it  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  you 
the  Information  you  desire.  Be  satisfied,  my  dear  Miss 
Herbert,  that  a  gracious  Providence  has  spared  to  you 
one  parent,  and  one  so  inestimable." 

"I  trust  I  know  how  to  appreciate  so  great  a  Mess- 
ing," replied  Venetia;  "but  I  should  be  sorry  if  the 
natural  interest  which  all  children  must  take  in  those 
who  have  given  them  birth,  should  be  looked  upon  as 
idle  and  unjustifiable  curiosity.". 

**My  dear  young  lady,  you  misapprehend'me." 
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"Ko,  Doctor  Masham,  indeed  I  do  not,"  replied 
Venetia,  with  firmness.  *^I  can  easilj  conceiye  that 
the  mention  of  mj  father  maj  for  various  reasons  be 
insupportable  to  mj  mother;  it  is  enough  for  me  that  I 
am  convinced  such  is  the  case:  my  Ups  are  sealed  to 
her  for  ever  upon  the  subject;  but  I  cannot  recognise 
the  necessitj  of  this  constraint  to  others.  For  a  long 
time  I  was  kept  in  ignorance  whether  I  had  a  father  or 
not.  I  have  discovered,  no  matter  how,  who  he  was. 
I  believe,  pardon  me,  my  dearest  friend,  I  cannot  help 
believing,  that  you  were  acquainted,  or,  at  least,  tliat 
you  know  something  of  him;  and  I  entreat  youl  yes," 
repeated  Yenetia  with  great  emph^is,  laying  her  band 
upon  bis  arm,  and  looking  with  eamestness  in  bis  face, 
^^I  entreat  you,  by  all  your  kind  feelings  to  my  mother 
and  myself,  —  by  all  that  friendship  we  so  prize,  — 
by  the  urgent  solicitation  of  a  daughter  who  is  in- 
fluenced  in  her  curiosity  by  no  light  or  unworthy  feel- 
ing,  —  yesi  by  all  the  claims  of  a  child  to  Information 
whicli  ought  not  to  be  withheld  from  her,  teil  me, 
teil  me  all,  teil  me  something!  Speak,  Dr.  Masham,  do 
speaki'* 

"My  dear  young  lady,*'  said  the  Doctor,  with  a 
glistening  eye,  "it  is  better  that  we  should  both  be 
silent/^ 

"No,  indeed,"  replied  Yenetia,  "it  is  not  better,  it 
is  not  well  that  we  should  be  sileni  Candour  is  a 
great  virtue.  There  is  a  charm,  a  healthy  charm,  in 
frankness.  Why  this  mystery?  Why  these  secrets? 
Have  they  worked  good?    Have  they  benefited  us? 
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Oh!  my  fiiend,  I  would  not  say  so  to  my  xnother,  I 
would  not  be  tempted  by  any  sufferings  to  pain  for  an 
instant  ber  pure  and  affeetionate  beart;  but  indeed, 
Doctor  Masham,  indeed,  indeed,  wbat  I  teil  you  is 
trae,  all  my  late  illness,  my  present  state,  all,  all  are 
attributable  but  to,  one  cauße,  this  mystery  about  my 
father!" 

"Wbat  can  I  teil  you?"  said  tbe  unbappy  Masbam. 

"Teil  me  only  one  fact.  I  ask  no  more.  Yes!  I 
promise  you,  solemnly  I  promise  you,  I  will  ask  no 
more.     Teil  me,  does  be  live?" 

"He  does!"  said  tbe  Doctor.  Venetia  sank  upon 
bis  sboulder. 

"My  dear  young  lady,  my  darling  young  ladyl" 
said  tbe  Doctor;  —  "sbe  bas  fainted.  Wbat  can  I  do?" 
Tbe  unfortunate  Doctor  placed  Venetia  in  a  reclining 
posture,  and  burried  to  a  brook  tbat  was  nigb,  and 
brougbt  water  in  bis  band  to  sprinkle  on  ber.  Sbe  re- 
vived-,  sbe  made  a  struggle  to  restore  berselfi 

"It  is  notbing,"  sbe  said,  "I  am  resolved  to  be  well. 
I  am  well.  I  am  myself  again.  He  lives;  my  fatber 
lives!  I  was  confident  of  it!  I  will  ask  no  more.  I 
am  true  to  my  word.  Ob!  Doctor  Masbam,  you  bave 
always  been  my  kind  friend,  but  you  bave  never  yet 
conferred  on  me  a  favour  like  tbe  one  you  bave  just 
bestowed." 

"But  it  is  well,"  said  tbe  Doctor,  "as  you  know  so 
mucb,  tbat  you  sbould  know  more." 

"Yes!jes!" 

"Aß  we  walk  along,"  be  continued,   "we  will  con- 
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Terse,  or  at  another  time;  ihere  is  no  lack  of  oppor- 
tanity." 

"No,  now,  now!"  eagerly  exclaimed  Yenetia,  "I 
am  quite  welL  It  was  not  pain  or  illness  that  over- 
oame  me.  Now  let  us  walk,  now  let  ns  talk  of  l^se 
things.     He  lives?"  '    - 

"I  haye  little  to  add,"  said  Dr.  Masliam,  afier  a 
momenfs  thought;  "but  this,  however  painfol,  it  is  ne- 
cessary  for  you  to  know,  that  yoar  father  is  unworthy 
of  yonr  mother,  utterly,  they  are  separated;  tiiey  never 
can  be  reunited." 

"Never?"  said  Venetia. 

"Never,"  replied  Dr.  Masham;  "and  I  now  warn 
you;  if,  indeed,  as  I  cannot  doubt,  yon  love  yonr  mo- 
ther; if  her  peace  of  mind  and  happiness  are,  as  I 
hesitate  not  to  believe,  the  i  principal  objects  of  your 
life;  npon  this  subject  with  herbe  for  ever  silent  Seek 
to  penetrate  no  mysteries,  spare  all  allusions,  faanish, 
if  possible,  the  idea  of  yonr  father  from  yonr  memory. 
Enough,  you  know  he  lives.  We  know  no  more. 
Your  mother  labours  to  forget  him;  her  only  consola- 
tion  for  sorrows  such  as  few  women  ever  experienced, 
is  her  child,  yourself,  your  love.  Now  be  no  niggard 
with  it.  Gling  to  this  unrivalled  parent,  who  has  de- 
dicated  her  life  to  you.  Soothe  her  su£ferings,  endea- 
vour  to  make  her  share  your  happiness;  but,  of  this  be 
certain,  that  if  you  raise  up  the  name  and  memory  of 
your  father  between  your  mother  and  yourself,  her  life 
will  be  the  forfeifrl" 

*JHis  name  shall  never  pass  my  lips,"  said  Venetia; 


i 
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^fiolemnlj  I  swear  it.  That  his  Image  shall  be  bamshed 
firom  mj  heart  is  too  much  to  ask,  and  more  than  it  is 
in  my  power  to  grant.  But  I  am  my  mother's  child. 
I  will  exist  only  for  her-,  and  if  my  love  can  console 
her,  she  shall  neyer  be  without  solace.  I  thank  yon, 
Doctor,  for  all  your  kindness.-  We  will  never  talk 
again  upon  the  sulyect;  yet,  believe  me,  you  have 
acted  wisely,  you  have  done  good."* 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Venetia  observed  her  promise  to  Doctor  Masham 
with  strictness.  She  never  aUuded  to  her  father,  and 
bis  name  never  escaped  her  mother^s  lips.  Whether 
Doctor  Masham  apprised  Lady  Annabel  of  the  con- 
versation  that  had  taken  place  between  himself  and  her 
daughter,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  mention.  The 
Visit  to  Marringhurst  was  not  a  short  one.  It  was  a 
relief  both  to  Lady  Annabel  and  Yenetia,  after  all  that 
had  oöcurred,  to  enjoy  the  constant  society  of  their 
friend;  and  this  change  of  life,  though  apparently  so 
BÜght,  proved  highly  beneficial  to  Venetia.  She  daily 
recovered  her  health,  and  a  degree  of  mental  composore 
which  she  had  not  for  some  time  enjoy  ed.  On  the 
whole  she  was  greatly  satisfied  with  the  discoveries 
which  she  had  made.  She  had  ascertained  the  name 
and  the  existence  of  her  father:  his  very  form  and  ap- 
pearance  were  now  no  longer  matter  for  conjecture; 
and  in  a  degree  she  had  even  communicated  with  him. 
Time,   she  still  believed,  would  develope  even  forther 

Venetia.  /.  14 
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wonderg.  Sh6  clung  to  an  irresistible  convietion  that 
ehe  Bhoiüd  yet  see  bim;  tbat  be  migbt  even  again  be 
united  to  ber  motber.  Sbe  indulged  ia  dreams  as  to 
bis  present  pursaits  and  position:  sbe  repeated  to  ber- 
solf  bis  verses,  and  remembered  bis  genius  witb  pride 
and  consolation. 

Tbey  retomed  to  Cberbury,  tbey  resamed  tbe  ao- 
,  customed  tenour  of  tbeir  lives,  as  if  nc^bing  bad  oc- 
curred  to  disturb  it.  Tbe  fondness  between  tbe  motber 
and  ber  daugbter  was  unbroken  and  undiminisbed. 
Tbey  sbared  again  tbe  same  studies  and  tbe  same 
amusements.  Lady  Annabel  perbaps  indulged  tbe  con- 
vietion tbat  Venetia  bad  imbibed  tbe  belief  tbat  ber 
fatber  was  no  more,  and  yet  in  tmtb  tbat  fatber  waa 
tbe  sole  idea  on  wbicb  ber  cbild  ever  brooded.  Vene- 
tia bad  ber  secret  now;  and  often  as  sbe  looked  np  at 
tbe  Windows  of  tbe  uninbabited  pörtion  of  tbe  buildiug, 
sbe  remembered  witb  concealed,  bat  not  less  .keen 
ezultation,  tbat  sbe  bad  penetrated  tbeir  mystery.  Sbe 
could  muse  for  bours  over  all  tbat  cbamber  bad  re- 
irealed  to  ber,  and  indulge  in  a  tbousand  visions,  of 
wbicb  ber  fatber  was  tbe  centre.  Sbe  was  bis  ^^own 
Venetia."  Tbus  be  bad  baüed  ber  at  ber  birtb,  and 
tbus  be  migbt  yet  again  acknowledge  ber.  If  sbe 
coold  only  ascertain  wbere  be  existed!  Wbat  if  sbe 
ooiüd,  and  sbe  were  to  communicate  witb  bim?  He 
miist  love  ber.  Her  bearf  assured  ber  be  mnst  love 
her.  Sbe  could  not  believe,  if  tbey  were  to  meet,  tbat 
bis  breast  could>resist  tbe  silent  appeal  wbicb  tbe  sigbt 
merely  of  bis  only  cbild  would  suffice  to  make.     Ob|! 
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whj  had  her  parents  parted?  What  could  hare  been 
his  fault?  He  was  so  yonngl  But  a  few,  few  years 
older  than  herself ,  wheu  her  mother  mnst  have  seen 
hnn  for  the  last  time.  Yes!  for  the  last  time  beheld 
that  beautiftil  form,  and  that  countenance  that  seemed 
breadiing  onlj  with  genius  and  love.  He  might  haye 
been  imprudent,  rash,  yiolent;  but  she  would  not  credit 
for  an  instant  that  a  stain  could  attach  to  the  honour  or 
the  spirit  of  Mannion  Herbert. 

The  Summer  wore  awaj.  One  njoming,  as  Ladj 
Annabel  and  Yenetia  were  sitting  together,  Mistress 
Pauncefort  bustled  into  the  room  with  a  countenance 
radiant  with  smiles  and  wonderment.  Her  ostensible 
business  was  to  place  upon  the  table  a  rase  of  flowers, 
but  it  was  Yery  evident  that  her  presence  was  occasioned 
by  afPairs  of  far  greater  urgency.  The  vase  was  safely 
deposited;  Mistress  Pauncefort  gave  the  last  touch  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  flowers;  she  lingered  about 
Lady  Annabel.  At  length  she  said,  "I  suppose  you 
have  heard  the  news,  my  lady?" 

"Indeed,  Pauncefort,  I  have  not,''  replied  Lady 
Annabel,  very  quietly,     "What  news?" 

"My  lord  is  Coming  to  the  abbey." 

"Indeedl" 

"Oh!  yes,  my  lady,"  said  Mistress  Pauncefort;  "I 
am  not  at  all  surprised  your  ladyship  should  be  so 
astonished.  Never  to  write,  too!  Well,  I  must  say  he 
might  have  given  us  a  line.  But  he  is  coming,  I  am 
certain  sure  of  that,  my  lady.  My  lord's  gentleman 
has  been  down  these  two  days;   and  all  his  dogs  and 
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guns  too,  my  lady.  And  the  keeper  is  ordered  to  be 
quite  ready,  my  lady,  for  the  first.  I  wonder  if  there 
is  going  to  be  a  party.     I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised.^' 

"Plantagenet  returned!"  said Lady  Annabel.  "Well, 
I  shaU  be  very  glad  to  see  him  again.*' 

'^So  sball  I,  my  lady/^  said  Mistress  Pauncefort; 
"but  I  dare  say  we  shall  hardly  know  him  again,  he 
must  be  so  grown.  Trimmer  has  been  over  to  the 
abbey,  my  lady,  and  saw  my  lord's  valet.  Qaite  the 
fine  gentleman,  Trimmer  says.  I  was  thinking  of  Walk- 
ing over  myself  this  aftemoon ,  to  see  poor  Mrs.  Quin, 
my  lady;  I  dare  say  we  might  be  of  use,  and  neigh- 
bours  should  be  handy,  as  they  say.  She  is  a  very 
respectable  woman,  poor  Mrs.  Quin,  and  I  am  sure  for 
my  part,  if  your  ladyship  has  no  objection,  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  be  of  service  to  her." 

"I  have  of  course  no  objection,  Pauncefort,  to  your 
being  of  service  to  the  housekeeper,  but  has  she  re- 
quired  your  assistance?" 

"Why  no,  my  lady,  but  poor  Mrs.  Quin  would 
hardly  like  to  ask  for  anything,  my  lady;  but  I  am 
sure  we  might  be  of  very  great  use,  for  my  lord^s  gen- 
tleman  seems  very  dissatisfied  at  his  reception,  Trimmer 
says.  He  has  his  hot  breakfast  every  morning,  my 
lady,  and  poor  Mrs.  Quin  says  — " 

"Well,  Pauncefort,  that  will  do,"  said  Lady  Anna- 
bel, andsthe  functionary  disappeared. 

"We  have  almost  forgotten  Plantagenet,  Venetia," 
added  Lady  Annabel,  addressing  herseif  to  her  daughter. 

"He  has  forgotten  us ,  I  think,  mamma, "  said  Venetia. 
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CHAPTEK  I. 

FiVE  years  had  elapsed  since  Lord  Cadurcis  had 
quitted  the  seat  of  bis  fathers,  nor  did  the  fair  in- 
Labitants  of  Cberbury  bear  of  bis  retum  witbout  emo- 
tion. Altbougb  tbe  intercourse  between  tbem  düring 
tbis  interval  bad  from  tbe  first  been  too  sligbtly  main- 
tained,  and  of  late  years  bad  entirely  died  off,  bis  re- 
tum was,  nevertbeless,  an  event  wbicb  recalled  old 
ümes  and  revived  old  associations.  His  visit  to  tbe 
ball  was  looked  forward  to  witb  interest.  He  did  not 
long  keep  bis  former  friends  in  saspense;  for  altbongb 
be  was  not  uninfluenced  by  some  degree  of  embarrass- 
ment  from  tbe  conscionsness  of  neglect  on  bis  side, 
rendered  more  keen  now  tbat  be  again  found  bimself 
in  tbe  scene  endeared  by  tbe  remembrance  of  tbeir 
kindnesB,  be  was,  nevertbeless,  botb  too  well  bred  and 
too  warm-bearted  to  procrastinate  tbe  Performance  of  a 
duty  wbicb  tbe  regolations  of  society  and  natujral  Im- 
pulse alike  assured  bim  was  indispensable.  On  tbe  very 
moming,  tberefore,  after  bis  arrival,  baving  sauntered 
awbile  over  tbe  old  abbey  and  stroUed  over  tbe  pai-k, 
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mused  over  his  mother's  fomb  with  emotion,  not  the 
less  deep  because  there  was  no  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  its  infinence,  be  ordered  bis  borses,  and  directed 
bis  way  tbrougb  .tbe  accustomed  woods  to  Cberbury. 

Five  years  bad  not  passed  away  witbout  tbeir  effects 
at'least  upon  tbe  exterior  being  of  Cadurcis.  Altbougb 
still  a  youtb,  bis  appearance  was  manly.  A  tbougbt- 
fal  air  bad  become  babitual  to  a  countenance  melancbolj 
even  in  bis  cbildbood.  Nor  was  its  early  promise  of 
beauty  unfulfilled;  altbougb  its  expression  was  peculia^, 
and  less  pleasing  tban  impressive.  His  long  dark  locks 
sbaded  a  pale  and  lofty  brow  tbat  well  became  a 
cast  of  featnres  delicately  moulded,  yet  reserved  and 
baugbty,  and  perbaps  even  somewbat  scornfdl.  .  His 
iigare  bad  set  into  a  form  of  remarkable  sligbtness 
and  elegance,  and  distinguisbed  for  its  symmetry.  Al- 
togetber  bis  general  mien  was  calculated  to  attract  atten- 
tion and  to  excite  interest. 

His  yacations  wbile  at  Eton  bad  been  spent  by 
Lord  Cadurcis  in  tbe  family  of  bis  noble  guardian,  one 
of  tbe  king's  ministers.  Here  be  bad  been  gradually 
initiated  in  the  babits  and  manners  of  luxnrious  and 
reüned  society.  Since  be  bad  quitted  Eton  be  bad 
passed  a  season,  prei^ous  to  bis  impending  residenee 
at  Cambridge,  in  tbe  same  spbera  Tbe  opportanities 
tbus  offered  bad  not  been  lost  upon  a  disposition  wbicb, 
witb  all  its  native  reserve,  was  singularly  susceptible. 
Cadurcis  bad  quickly  imbibed  the  tone  and  adopted 
tbe  usages  of  tbe  circle  in  wbicb  be  moved.  Naturally 
itnpatient  of  control ,  be  endeavoured  by  bis  preoociouB 
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manhood  to  sectire  the  respect  and  independenoe  which 
wonld  scarcely  have  been  paid  or  pemiitted  to  hig 
yearo.  From  an  early  period  he  nerer  perndtted  him- 
seif  to  be  treated  as  a  boy;  and  bis  gaardian,'  a  man 
wbose  whole  soul  was  concentred  in  the  world,  hu- 
moured  a  bent  which  he  approved  and  from  which  he 
anguied  saccess.  Attracted  bj  the  promising  talents 
and  the  premature  character  of  bis  ward,  he  had  spared 
more  time  to  assist  the  development  of  bis  mind  and 
the  formation  of  bis  manners  than  migbt  have  been  ex- 
pected  from  a  minister  of  State.  His  hopes,  indeed^ 
rested  with  confidence  ou  his  yonthfril  relative,  and  he 
looked  forward  with  no  common  emotion  to  the  mo- 
ment  when  he  shonld  have  the  honotir  of  introducing 
to  pnblic  life  one  calcnlated  to  confer  so  mach  credit 
on  his  tator,  and  shed  so  mnch  lustre  on  his  party. 
The  reader  will,  therefore,  not  be  snrprised  if  at  this 
then  nnrivalled  period  of  political  excitement,  when  the 
existence  of  onr  colonial  empire  was  at  stake,  Cadnrcis, 
with  his  impetnons  feelings,  had  imbibed  to  their  very 
fallest  extent  all  the  plans,  prejudices,  and  passions  of 
his  political  connections.  He  was,  indeed,  what  the 
circomstances  of  the  times  and  his  extreme  yonth  might 
well  excnse,  if  not  justify,  a  violent  partisan.  Bold,  san- 
gnine,  resolute,  ,and  intolerant,  it  was  difficnlt  to  per- 
snade  bim  that  any  opinions  could  be  just  which  were 
opposed  to  those  of  the  circle  in  which  he  lived;  and 
out  of  that  pale,  it  must  be  owned,  he  was  ^  little 
inclined  to  recognise  the  existence  of  ability  as  of 
trath. 
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As  Lord  Cadurcis  slowly  directed  his  way  through 
the  woods  and  park  of  Cberbnry,  past  years  reciured 
to  him  like  a  faint  jet  pleasing  dream.  Among  these 
meads  and  bowers  bad  glided  away  tbe  onlj  bappj 
years  of  biß  boybood  —  tbe  only  period  of  bis  early 
lifo  to  wbicb  be  could  look  back  without  disgust  He 
recalled  tbe  secret  ezultation  witb  wbicb,  in  Company 
witb  bis  poor  motber,  be  bad  first  repaired  to  Cadurcis, 
about  to  take  possession  of  wbat,  to  bis  inexperienced 
imagination,  tben  appeared  a  vast  and  noble  inberitance, 
and  for  tbe  first  time  in  bis  life  to.occupy  a  position 
not  nnwortby  of  bis  rank.  For  bow  many  domestic 
mortifications  did  tbe  first  sigbt  of  tbat  old  abbey  com- 
pensate!  How  often,  in  padng  its  venerable  galleries 
and  solenm  cloisters,  and  musing  over  tbe  memory  of 
an  ancient  and  illustrious  ancestry,  bad  be  forgotten 
tbose  bitter  passages  of  daily  existence,  so  bumbling  to 
bis  vanity  and  so  barassing  to  bis  beart!  He  bad  be- 
beld  tbat  mom,  .after  an  interval  of  many  years-,  tbe 
tomb  of  bis  motber.  Tbat  simple  and  solitary  monn- 
ment  bad  revived  and  impressed  upon  bim  a  conviction 
tbat  too  «asily  escaped  in  tbe  various  life  and  busy 
scenes  in  wbicb  be  bad  since  moved  —  tbe  conviction 
of  bis  worldly  desolation  and  utter  Iqneliness.  He  bad 
no  parents,  no  relations;  How  tbat  be  was  for  a  moment 
free  fi-om  tbe  artificial  life  in  wbicb  be  bad  of  late 
mingled,  be  feit  tbat  be  bad  no  friends.  Tbe  image  of 
bis  motber  came  back  to  bim,  softened  by  tbe  magical 
tint  of  years;  after  all  sbe  was  bis  motber,  and  a  deep 
sbarer  in  all  bis  joys  and  woes.     Transported  to  tbe 
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old  tannts  of  his  innocent  and  warm-hearted  childhood, 
he  sigbed  for  a  finer  and  a  sweeter  sympathy  than  was 
ever  yielded  hy  the  roof  which  he  had  lately  quitted  — 
a  habitation,  bnt  not  a  bome.  He  conjure^  up  the  pic- 
iure  of  bis  guardian ,  existing  in  a  wbirl  of  official  bustle 
and  social  excitement.  A  dreamy  reminiscence  of  finer 
Impulses  stole  over  the  beart  of  Cadurcis.  The  dazzling 
pageant  of  metropolitan  splendour  faded  away  before 
the  brigbt  scene  of  nature  tbat  surrounded  bim.  He 
feit  the  fresbness  of  tbe  fragrant  breeze;  be  gazed  witb 
admiration  on  the  still  and  ancient  woods ;  and  bis  pure 
and  lively  blood  bubbled  beneath  tbe  inflnence  of  the 
golden  sunbeams.  Before  bim  rose  the  haUs  of  Cher- 
bnry,  tbat  roof  wbere  he  had  been  so  happy,  tbat  roof 
to  which  he  had  appeared  so  ungrateful.  The  memory 
of  a  thousänd  acts  of  kindness,  of  a  thousand  soft  and 
sootbing  traits  of  affection ,  recnrred  to  bim  witb  a  fresb- 
ness  which  startled  as  much  as  it  pleased  bim.  Not  to 
him  only,  but  to  bis  motber  —  tbat  motber  whose  loss 
he  had  lived  to  deplore  —  had  tbe  inmates  of  Cherbury 
been  ministenng  angels  of  peace  and  joy. ,  Oh!  tbat 
indeed  had  been  a  bome;  there  indeed  had  been  days 
of  happiness;  there  indeed  be  had  found  sympathy,  and 
solacer  and.succoar!  And  now  be  was  retuming  to  them 
a  stranger,  to  fuIEl  one  of  the  formal  duties  of  society 
in  paying  them  his  cold  respects  —  an  attention  which 
he  could  scarcely  have  avoided  offering  had  he  been  to 
them  the  merest  acquaintance,  instead  of  having  found 
within  those  walls  a  bome  not  merely  in  words,  but 
fidendship  the  moßt  delicate  and  love  the  most  pure,  a 
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second  parent,  and  tli6  otlj  being  whom  he  bad  eTer 
Btyled  sister! 

The  sight  of  Cadurcis  became  dim  with  emotion  as 
the  associations  of  old  scenes  and  bis  impending  inter- 
view with  Venetia  brought  back  the  past  with  a  power 
which  he  had  rarely  experienced  in  the  playing-fields 
of  Eton,  or  the  saloons  of  London.  Five  yearsi  It 
was  an  awful  chasm  in  their  acquaintance. 

He  despaired  of  reviving  the  kindness  which  had 
been  broken  by  such  a  dreary  interyal,  and  broken  on 
bis  aide  so  wilfuUy;  and  jet  he  began  to  feel  that  un- 
less  nxet  with  that  kindness  he  should  be  miserable. 
Sooth  to  say,  he  was  not  a  litüe  embarrassed,  and 
scarcelj  knew  which  contingencj  he  most  desired,  to 
meet,  or  to  escape  from  her.  He  almost  repented  bis 
retum  to  Cadurcis,  and  yet  to  see  Venetia  again  he  feit 
must  be  exquisite  pleasure.  Influenced  hj  these  feelings 
he  arrived  at  the  hall  steps,  and  so,  dismounting  and 
giving  bis  horse  to  bis  groom,  Cadurcis,  with  a  pal- 
pitating  heart  and  faltering  band,  formallj  rang  the  bell 
of  that  hall  which  in  old  days  he  entered  at  all  seasons 
without  ceremony. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  a  man  feel  more  nervous;  he 
grew  pale,  paler  eyen  than  usual,  and  bis  whole  frame 
trembled  as  the  approaching  footstep  of  the  servant 
assured  him  the  door  was  about  to  open.  He  longed 
n<yfr  that  the  fainily  might  not  be  at  home,  that  he 
might  at  least  gain  four-and-twenty  hours  to  prepare 
himself.     But  the  family  were  at  home  and  he  was 
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obliged  to  enter.  He  stopped  for  a  motne&t  in  ihe  hftll 
nnder  the  pi*etenoe  of  examining  the  old  familiär  soene, 
but  it  was  mex^Iy  to  colkct  himself ,  for  Ms  sigkt  was 
donded;  spoke  to  the  old  servant,  to  reassnre  himself 
by  the  sonnd  of  bis  own  voice,  bnt  the  hnsky  words 
seemed  to  stick  in  bis  throat;  ascended  the  staircase 
with  tottering  steps,  aad  leant  against  the  banister  as 
he  beard  bis  name  annonnced.  The  effort,  bowever, 
mnst  be  made;  it  was  too  late  to  recede;  and  Lord  Ga^ 
dnrcis,  entering  the  terrace-room,  extended  bis  band  to 
Lady  Annabel  Herbert.  She  waa  not  in  the  least 
changed,  but  looked  as  beantiM  and  serene  as  iisual. 
Her  salutation,  though  far  from  deiicient  in  warmth, 
was  a  little  more  dignified  than  that  which  Plantagenet 
remembered;  bat  still  her  presence  reassured  bim,  and 
while  he  pressed  her  band  with  eamestness  he  contrived 
to  mnrmur  forth  with  pleasing  emotion  bis  delight  at 
again  meeting  her.  Strange  to  say,  in  the  absorbing 
agitation  of  the  moment,  all  thought  of  Yenetia  had 
yanished;  and*  it  was  when  he  had  tamed  and  bebeld 
a  maiden  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty  that  bis  rision 
had  erer  lighted  on,  who  had  just  risen  firom  her  seat 
and  was  at  the  moment  saluting  bim,  that  be  entirely 
lost  bis  presence  of  mind;  he  tumed  scarlet,  was  quite 
sflent,  made  an  awkward  bow,  and  then  stood  perfectly* 
fixed. 

"My  daughter,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  slightly  point- 
ing  to  Venetia;  "will  not  you  be  seated?" 

Cadnrds  feil  into  a  chair  in  absolute  conitoion.  The 
rare  and  surpassing  beauty  of  Venetia,  bis  own  stupidity, 
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his  admirntion  of  her,  bis  contempt  for  bimself  ,  ihe  sight 
of  the  old  Chamber,  the  recoUection  of  ihe  past,  the 
minutest  incidents  of  which  seemed  all  suddenly  to 
crowd  upon  his  inemory,  the  painful  conscionsness  of 
the  revolution  which  had  occurred  in  his  position  in  the 
family,  proved  by  his  first  being  obliged  to  be  intro- 
duced  to  Venetia,  and  then  being  addressed  so  formally 
by  his  title  by  her  mother;  all  these  impressions  nnited 
overcame  him  —  he  could  not  speak,  he  sat  silent  and 
confounded;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  imperturbable 
self-composore  and  delicate  and  amiable  consideration 
of  Lady  Annabel,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
him  to  have  remained  in  a  room  where  he  experienced 
agonising  embarrassment. 

Under  cover,  however,  of  a  discharge  of  discreet  in- 
quiries  as  to  when  he  arrived,  how  long  he  meant  to 
stay,  whether  he  found  Cadurcis  altered,  and  similar 
interrogations  which  required  no  extraordinary  exertion 
of  his  lordship^s  intellect  to  answer,  but  to  which  he 
nevertheless  contrived  to  give  inconsistent  and  contra- 
dictory  responses,  Cadurcis  in  time  recovered  himself 
sufficiently  to  maintain  a  fair  though  not  very  brilliant 
conversation,  and  even  ventured  occasionally  to  address 
an  Observation  to  Venetia,  who  was  seated  at  her  work 
perfectly  composed,  but  who  replied  to  all  his  remarks 
with  the  same  sweet  yoice  and  artless  simplicity  which 
had  characterised  her  childhood,  though  time  and  thotight 
had,  by  their  blended  influence,  perhaps  somewhat  de- 
prived  her  of  that  wild  grace  and  sparkling  gaiety  for 
which  she  was  once  so  eminent 
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These  great  disenchanters  of  humanily,  if  indeed 
thej  bad  stolen  away  some  of  the  fascinating  qualities 
of  infancy,  had  amplj  recompensed  Yenetia  Herbert  for 
tbe  loss  bj  the  additional  and  commanding  cbarms  wbich 
they  bad  conferred  on  her.  From  a  beautifol  cbild  sbe 
had  expanded  into  a  most  beantiful  woman.  Sbe  bad 
now  entdrely  recovered  from  her  illness,  of  wbich  the 
only  visible  effect  was  tbe  addition  tbat  it  bad  made  to 
her  statnre,  ab-eadj  sligbtly  above  tbe  middle  beigbt, 
but  of  exquisite  symmetry.  Like  her  motber,  sbe  did 
not  wear  powder,  tben  usual  in  society;  but  her  aubum 
hair,  wbich  was  of  tbe  finest  texture,  descended  in  long 
and  luxnriant  tresses  far  over  her  Shoulders,  braided 
witb  ribands,  perfectly  exposiiig  her  pellucid  brow, 
here  and  there  tinted  witb  an  undulating  vein,  for  sbe 
had  retained,  if  possible  witb  increased  lustre,  the 
dazzling  complexion  of  her  infancy.  If  the  rose  upon 
tbe  cheek  were  less  vivid  than  of  yore,  tbe  dimples 
were  certainly  more  developed;  tbe  clear'grey  eye  was 
shadowed  by  long  dark  lashes,  and  every  smile  and 
movement  of  those  ruby  lips  revealed  teetb  exquisitely 
small  and  regulär,  and  fresh  and  brilliant  as  pearls  just 
plucked  by  a  diver. 

Conversation  proceeded  and  improved.  Cadurcis  be- 
came  more  easy  and  more  fluent.  His  memory,  wbich 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  retumed  to  bim  witb  unusual 
vigour,  wonderfully  served  bim.  There  was  scarcely 
an  individual  of  whom  he  did  not  contrive  to  inquire, 
from  Doctor  Masham  to  Mistress  Pauncefort;  he  was 
resolved  to  show  tbat  if  he  bad  neglected,  he  bad  at 
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leut  not  foTgotten  them.  Nor  did  lie  ezhibit  the  slight- 
est  indicatioii  of  terminating  bis  visit;  so  that  Lady  An- 
nabel,  aware  tbat  be  was  alone  at  tbe  abbey  and  tbat 
be  coald  bave  no  engagement  in  tbe  neigbbourbood, 
oould  not  refrain  from  inviting  bim  to  remain  and  dine 
with  tbem.  Tbe  invitation  was  accepted  witbont  besi- 
tation.  In  due  conrse  of  time  Cadurcis  attended  tbe 
ladies  in  tbeir  walk;  it  was  a  deligbtftil  stroU  in  tbe 
park,  tboQgb  be  feit  some  sligbt  emotion  wben  be 
found  bimself  addressing  Yenetia  by  tbe  title  of  ^^Miss 
Herbert.'^  Wben  be  bad  exbansted  all  tbe  topics  of 
local  interest,  be  bad  a  great  deal  to  say  about  bimself 
in  answer  to  tbe  inquiries  of  Lady  Annabel.  He  spoke 
witb  so  mucb  feeling  and  simplicity  of  bis  first  days  at 
Eton,  and  tbe  misery  be  experienced  on  first  quitting 
Cberbury,  tbat  bis  details  could  not  fail  of  being  agree- 
able  to  tbose  wbose  natural  self-esteem  tbey  so  agree- 
ably  flattered.  x  Tben  be  dwelt  npon  bis  casual  ac- 
qnaintance  witb  London  society,  and  Lady  Annabel 
was  gratified  to  observe,  firom  many  incidental  obser- 
vations,  tbat  bis  principles  were  in  every  respect  of  tbe 
rigbt  tone;  and  tbat  be  bad  zealously  enlisted  bimself 
in  tbe  ranks  of  tbat  national*  party  wbo  opposed  tbem- 
selves  to  tbe  disorganising  opinions  tben  afloat  He 
spoke  of  bis  impending  residence  at  tbe  uniyersity  witb 
tbe  afiPectionate  anticipations  wbicb  migbt  bave  been 
expected  from  a  devoted  cbild  of  tbe  ancient  and  or- 
tbodox  institntions  of  bis  country,  and  seemed  perfectly 
impressed  witb  tbe  responsible  duties  for  wbicb  be  was 
destined,  as  an  bereditary  legislator  of  England.     On 
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the  whole  bis  carriage  and  conyersation  aff(»:ded  a  d^ 
ligbtful  evidence  of  a  pure,  and  earnest,  and  frank ,  and 
gifted  mind,  that  bad  acquired  at  a  very  earlj  age 
mucb  of  ibe  matore  and  fixed  cbaraeter  of  manbood, 
witbout  losing  anjtbing  of  tbat  boyisb  sincerily  and 
simplicily  tbat  are  too  often  tbe  penalty  of  experience. 

Tbe  dinner  passed  in  pleasant  conversation,  and  if 
tbey  were  no  longer  familiär,  they  were  at  least  cordial. 
Cadurcis  spoke  of  Dr.  Masbam  witb  affectionate  respect, 
and  xnentioned  bis  Intention  of  visiting  Marringburst  on 
tbe  foUowing  day.  He  ventured  to  bope  tbat  Lady 
Annabel  and  Miss  Herbert  migbt  accompany  bim,  and 
it  was  arranged  tbat  bis  wisb  sbould  be  gratified.  Tbe 
evening  drew  on  apace,  and  Lady  Annabel  was  greatly 
pleased  wben  Lord  Cadurcis  expressed  bis  wisb  to  re- 
main  for  tbeir  evening  prayers.  He  was  indeed  sincerely 
religious;  and  as  be  knelt  in  tbe  old  cbapel  tbat  bad 
been  tbe  ballowed  scene  of  bis  boyisb  devotions,  be 
offered  bis  ardent  tbanksgivings  to  bis  Creator  wbo  bad 
mercifully  kept  bis  soul  pure  and  true,  and  allowed 
bim,  after  so  long  an  estrangement  from  tbe  sweet  spot 
of  bis  cbildbood,  once  more  to  mingle  bis  supplications 
witb  bis  kind  and  virtuous  friends. 

Inflnenced  by  tbe  solemn  sounds  still  lingering  in 
bis  ear,  Cadurcis  bade  tbem  farewell  for  tbe  nigbt,  witb 
an  eamestness  of  manner  and  deptb  of  feeling  wbich 
be  would  scarcely  bave  ventured  to  exbibit  at  tbeir 
first  meeting.  "Good  nigbt,  dear  Lady  Annabel,"  be 
Said,  »8  he  pressed  ber  band;  ^'you  know  not  bow 
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happy,  how  grateful  I  feel,  to  be  once  more  at  Cher- 
buiy.     Good  night,  Venetial" 

That  last  word  lingered  on  his  Ups-,  it  was  uttered 
in  a  tone  at  once  moumful  and  sweet,  and  her  hand 
was  unconsciously  retained  for  a  moment  in  his;  —  but 
for  a  moment;  and  yet  in  that  brief  instant  a  thousand 
thoughts  seemed  to  course  through  his  brain. 

Before  Venetia  retired  to  rest  she  remained  for  a 
few  minntes  in  her  mother^s  room.  "What  do  you 
think  of  him,  mamma?"  she  said;  /4s  he  not  very 
changed?" 

"He  is,  my  love,"  replied  Lady  Annabel,  "what  I 
sometimes  thought  he  might,  what  I  always  hoped  he 
would  be." 

"He  really  seemed  happy  to  meet  us  again,  and 
yet  how  stränge  that  for  years  he  should  never  have 
communicated  with  us/' 

"Not  so  very  stränge,  my  lovel  He  was  but  a 
child  when  we  parted,  and  he  has  feit  embarrassment 
in  resuming  connections  which  for  a  long  interval  had 
been  inevitably  severed.  Remember  what  a  change 
his  life  had  to  endure;  few,  after  such  an  interval, 
would  have  retumed  with  feelings  so  kind  and  so 
pure!" 

"He  was  always  a  favourite  of  yours,  mamma!" 

"I  always  fancied  that  I  observed  in  him  the  seeds 
of  great  virtues  and  great  talents;  but  I  was  not  so 
sanguine  that  they  would  have  flourished  ad  they  ap- 
pear  to  have  done." 

In  the  meantime  the  subject  of  their  observationa 
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strolled  home  cm  foot — for  he  had  dismissed  bis  horses 
—  to  the  abbey.  It  was  a  brüliant  night,  and  the 
white  beams  of  the  moon  feil  fall  upon  the  old 
monastic  pile,  of  which  massy  portions  were  in  dark 
shade  while  the  light  gracefully  rested  on  the  projectp 
ing  Ornaments  of  the  building,  and  played,  as  it  were, 
with  the  fretted  and  fantastic  pinnacles.  Behind  were 
the  savage  hills,  sofbened  by  the  hour;  and  on  the 
right  extended  the  still  and  luminous  lake.  Cadnrcis 
rested  for  a  moment  and  gazed  upon  the  fair,  yet  so- 
lenm,  scene.  The  dreams  of  ambition  that  occasionally 
distracted  him  were  dead.  The  suiroonding  scene^har- 
monized  with  the  thoughts  of  pnrity,  repose,  and  beauty 
that  fiUed  bis  soul.  Why  should  he  ever  leave  this 
spot,  sacred  to  him  by  the  finest  emotions  of  bis  natnre? 
Why  should  he  not  at  once  quit  that  world  which  he 
had  jnst  entered,  while  he  coold  quit  it  without  re- 
morse? If  ever  there  existed  a  being  who  was  bis  own 
master,  —  who  might  monld  bis  destiny  at  bis  will,  — 
it  seemed  to  be  Cadnrcis.  His  lone  yet  independent 
Situation,  —  his  impetaous  yet  firm  volition,  —  alike 
qnalified  him  to  achieve  ihe  career  most  grateM  to  his 
disposition.  Let  bim,  then,  achieve  it  here;  here  let 
bim  find  that  solitude  he  had  ever  loved,  softened  by 
that  affection  for  which  he  had  ever  sighed,  and  which 
here  only  be  had  ever  fonnd.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
there  was  only  one  being  in  the  world  whom  he  had 
ever  loved,  and  that  was  Venetia  Herbert:  it  seemed 
to  him  that  there  was  only  one  thing  in  this  world 
worth  living  for,  and  that  was  the  enjoyment  of  her 
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sweet  heart.  Tbe  pure-xninded,  ihe  rare,  the  gracious 
creature!  Whj  should  she  ever  quit  these  immacolate 
bowers  wherein  she  bad  been  so  mystically  and  deli- 
cately  bred?  Wby  sbould  sbe  ever  quit  the  fond  roof 
of  Cherbury,  but  to  shed  grace  and  love  amid  the 
doisters  of  Cadorcis?  Her  life  hitherto  had  been  an 
enchanted  tale;  wby  sbonld  the  spell  ever  break?  Why 
shonld  she  enter  ihat  world  where  care,  disappointment, 
mortification,  misery,  must  await  her?  He  for  a  season 
had  left  the  magic  circle  of  her  life,  and  perhaps  it  was 
well.  He  was  a  man,  and  so  he. should  know  all. 
But  he  had  retumed,  thank  Heaven!  he  had  retumed, 
and  never  again  wonld  he  quit  her.  Fool  that  he  had 
been  ever  to  have  neglected  herl  And  for  a  reason 
that  ought  to  have  made  him  doubly  her  friend,  her 
solace,  her  protector.  OhI  to  think  of  the  sneers  or 
the  taunts  of  the  world  calling  for  a  moment  the  colour 
from  that  bright  cheek,  or  dusking  for  an  instant  the 
radiance  of  that  brilliant  eye!  His  heart  ached  at  the 
thought  of  her  unhappiness,  and  he  longed  to  press 
her  to  it,  and  cherish  her  like  some  ii^ocent  dove 
that  had  flown  from  the  terrors  of  a  pursuing  hawk. 


CHAPTER  n. 

**^Wbll,  Pauncefort,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  smiling, 
as  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  his  old  friend,  "I 
hope  you  have  not  forgotten  my  last  words,  and  have 
taken  care  of  yonr  young  lady." 
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"Oh!  dear,  my  lord/'  said  Mistress  Panncefort, 
bloshing  and  simpering.  "Well  to  be  sure,  how  yonr 
lordflbip  has  surprised  us  all!  I  thonght  we  were  nerer 
going  to  see  jon  againi" 

"You  know  I  told  yon  I  sliOTild  retum:  and  now  I 
mean  never  to  leave  jou  again/' 

"Never  ia  a  long  word,  my  lord,"  said  Mistress 
Panncefort,  looking  very  archly. 

"Ah!  hnt  I  mean  to  settle,  regnlarly  to  setüe  here," 
said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

"Many  and  settle,  my  lord,"  said  Mistress  Paunce- 
fortf  still  more  arch. 

"And  why  not?"  inquired  Lord  Cadnreis,  laughing. 

"That  is  jnst  what  I  said  last  night,"  exclaimed 
Mistress  Pauncefort,  eagerly.  "And  why  not?  for  I 
said,  says  I,  his  lordship  mnst  marry  sooner  or  later, 
and  the  sooner  the  better,  say  I:  and  to  be  sure  he  is 
very  young,  bnt  what  of  that?  for,  says  I,  no  one  can 
say  he  does  not  look  quite  a  man.  And  really,  my' 
lord,  saving  your  presence,  yon  are  grown  indeed." 

"Pish!"  said  Lord  .Cadurcis,  tuming  away  and 
laughing,  "I  have  left  off  growing,  Pauncefort,  and  all 
those  sort  of  things." 

"Ypu  have  not  forgotten  our  last  visit  to  Marring- 
huTSt?"  said  Lord  Cadurcis  to  Yenetia,  as  the  com- 
fortable  mansion  of  the  worthy  Doctor  appeared  in 
sight. 

"I  have  forgotten  nothing,"  replied  Venetia  with  a 
faint  smile;  "I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  foi^t  My 
life  has  been  so  uneventful  that  every  past  incident, 
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however  slight,  is  as  fresh  in  my  memoiy  as  if  it  oc- 
curred  yesterday;" 

'^Then  you  remember  the  strawberries  and  cream?*^ 
Said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

'^  And  other.  circumstances  less  agreeable/'  he  &ncied 
Venetia  observed,  but  her  voice  was  low. 

"Do  you  know,  Lady  Annabel,"  said  Lord  Cadur- 
cis, "that  I  was  very  nearly  riding  my  pony  to«day? 
I  wisb  to  bring  back  cid  times  with  the  utmost  possible 
completeness ;  I  wish  for  a  moment  to  beliere  that  I 
have  never  quitted  Cherbury." 

'^Let  US  think  only  of  the  present  now/'  said  Lady 
Annabel  in  a  cheerful  voice,  **for  it  is  very  agreeable. 
I  see  the  good  Doctor;  he  has  discovered  us." 

"I  wonder  whom  he  fancies  Lord  Cadurcis  to-be,'' 
said  Venetia. 

"Have  you  no  occasional  cavalier  for  whom  at  a 
distanco  I  may  be  mistakon?^^  inquired  his  lordship  in 
a  tone  of  affected  carelessness,  though  in  truth  it  was 
an  inquiry  that  he  made  not  without  anxiety, 

"Everything  remains  here  exactly  as  you  Icft  it," 
roplicd  Lady  Annabel,  with  some  quickness,  yet  in  a 
lively  tone. 

"Happy  Cherbury  I"  exclaimed  Lord  Cadurcis, 
*'May  it  indeed  never  changel" 

They  rode  briskly  on;  the  Doctor  was  standing  at 
his  gate.  He  saluted  Lady  Annabel  and  Venetia  with 
his  accustomed  cordiality,  and  then  stared  at  their  com- 
panion  as  if  waiting  for  an  introduction. 
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"You  forget  an  old  friend,  my  dear  Doctor,"  said 
CadurciB. 

^^Lord  Cadurcis!"  exclaimed  Dr.  Masham.  His 
loidsliip  had  by'  this  time  dismounted  and  eagerly  ex- 
tended  his  hand  to  bis  old  tutor. 

Having  quitted  their  horses  thej  all  entered  the 
house,  nor  was  there  naturally  any  want  of  conversa- 
tion.  Cadnrcis  had  much  information  to  give  and  many 
questions  to  answer.  He  was  in  the  highest  spirits  and 
the  most  amiable  mood;  gay,  amusing,  and  over-flowing 
with  kind-heartedness.  The  Doctor  seldom  reqnired 
any  inspiration  to  be  joyous,  and  Lady  Annabel  was 
anosnally  animated.  Venetia  alone,  though  cheerful, 
was  calmer  than  pleased  Cadurcis.  Time,  he  sorrow- 
fnlly  observed,  had  occaj^oned  a  greater  change  in  her 
manner  than  be  could  have  expected.  YouthM  as  she 
still  was,  indeed  bat  on  the  threshold  of  womanhood, 
and  exempted,  as  it  seemed  she  had  been,  from  any- 
thing  to  distnrb  the  cleamess  of  her  mind,  that  en- 
chanting  play  of  fancy  which  had  once  charaeterized 
her,  and  which  he  recalled  with  a  sigh,  appeared  in  a 
great  degree  to  have  deserted  her.  He  watched  her 
coontenance  with  emotion,  and,  supremely  beantiftil  aa 
it  nndeniably  was,  there  was  a  cast  of  thoughtfulness  or 
saffering  impressed  upon  the  features  which  rendered 
him  moumfdl  he  knew  not  why,  and  cansed  him  to 
feel  as  if  a  cloud  had  stolen  nnexpectedly  over  the  sun 
and  made  him  shiver. 

But  there  was  no  time  or  opportunity  for  sad  re- 
flections;  he  had  to  renew  his  sicquaintance  with  all  the 
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sights  and  curiosities  of  the  rectoiy,  to  sing  to  the  ca- 
naries,  and  visit  the  gold  fish,  admire  the  stuffed  fox, 
and  wonder  that  in  the  space  of  fiye  years  the  voracioos 
Otter  had  not  yet  contriyed  to  devoor  its  prej.  Then 
they  refreshed  themselves  after  their  ride  with  a  stroll 
in  the  Doctor^s  garden;  Cadurcis  persisted  in  attaching 
himself  to  Yenetia,  as  in  old  days,  and  nothing  woold 
prevent  him  from  leading  her  to  the  grotto.  Lady 
Annahel  walked  behind,  leaning  on  the  Doctor's  arm, 
nairating,  with  no  fear  of  being  heard,  all  the  history 
of  their  friend^s  retum. 

*'I  never  was  so  snrprised  in  my  life,"  said  the 
Doctor;  '*he  is  vastly  improved;  he  is  qnite  a  man;  bis 
carriage  is  very  finished." 

"And  bis  principles,"  sai^  Lady  Annabel.  "Ton 
have  no  idea,  my  dear  Doctor,  bowright  bis  opinions 
seem  to  be  on  every  subject.  He  has  been  brought  up 
in  a  good  scbool;  he  does  bis  guardian  great  credit 
He  is  qnite  loyal  and  orthodox  in  all  bis  opinions; 
ready  to  risk  bis  life  for  our  blessed  Constitution  in 
Church  and  State.  He  requested  as  a  favour,  that  he 
might  remain  at  our  prayers  last  night.  It  is  deligbtful 
for  me  to  see  him  tum  out  so  wellT^ 

In  the  meantime  Cadurcis  and  Venetia  entered  the 
grotto. 

"The  dear  Doctor I''  said  Cadurcis:  "five  year^ 
have  brought  no  visible  «hange  even  to  him;  perhaps 
be  may  be  a  degree  less  agile,  but  I  will  not  believe 
it.  And  Lady  Annabel;  it  seems  to  me  your  moüier  is 
more  youthful  than  ever.     There  is  a  spell  in  our  air," 
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continued  bis  lordship,  with  a  laughing  eye,  "for  if  we 
have  changed,  Venetia,  ours  is,  at  least,  an  alteration 
that  ibears  no  sign  of  decay.  We  are  advancing,  bot 
tkej  have  not  declined;  we  are  all  enchanted." 

"I  feel  changed,"  said  Venetia  gravely. 

"I  left  you  a  child  and  I  find  you  a  woman,"  said 
Lord  Cadnrcis  —  "a  change  whicli  who  can  regret?" 

"I  wonld  I  were  a  child  again,"  said  Venetia. 

"We  were  happy,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  in  a  thonght- 
fnl  tone*,  and  then  in  an  intjnirii^g  voice  he  added,  "and 
so  we  are  now?" 

Venetia  shook  her  head. 

"Can  you  be  unhappy?" 

"To  be  nnhappy  would  be  wicked,"  said  Venetia; 
^'but  my  mind  has  lost  its  spring." 

"Ah!  say  not  so,  Venetia,  or  you  will  make  even 
me  gloomy.  I  am  happy,  positively  happy.  There 
must  not  be  a  cloud  upon  your  brow." 

"You  are  joyous,"  said  Venetia,  "because  you  are 
excited.  It  is  the  novelty  of  retum  that  animates  you. 
It  will  wear  off;  you  will  grow  weary,  and  when  you 
go  to  the  university  you  will  think  yourself  happy 
again." 

"I  do  not  intend  to  go  to  the  university,"  said 
Cadurcis. 

"I  understood  from  you  that  you  were  going  there 
imxnediately." 

"My  plans  are  changed,"  said  Cadurcis;  "I  do  not 
intend  ever  to  leave  home  again." 

"When  you  go  to  Cambridge,"  said  Dr.  Masham, 
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who  just  Üxea  reached  thezn,  *^I  shaU  trouble  you  with 
a  letter  to  an  old  fiieitd  of  mine  whose  acquaintance 
you  may  find  valuable/' 

Venetia  smiled;  Gadnrcis  bowed,  expressed  his 
thanks,  and  mttttered  someihing  abont  talking  over  the 
sttbject  with  the  Doctor. 

After  this  the  conyersation  became  general,  and  at 
length  they  all  retorned  to  the  house  to  partake  of  the 
Doctor*s  hospitality,  who  promised  'to  dine  at  the  hall 
on  the  morrow.  The  ride  home  was  agreeable  and 
animated,  but  the  conyersation  on  the  part  of  the  ladies 
was  principally  mamtained  by  Lady  Annabel,  who 
seemed  every  moment  more  delighted  with  the  Society 
of  Lord  Cadurcis,  and  to  sympathise  every  instant 
more  completely  with  his  frank  exposition  of  his  opi- 
nions  on  all  subjects.  When'^they  retorned  to  Gher- 
bury,  Cadurcis  remained  with  them  as  a  matter  of 
course.  An  invitation  was  neither  expected  nor  giyen. 
Not  an  allnsion  was  made  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  to 
enjoy  which  was  the  original  purpose  of  his  visit  to 
the  abbey;  and  he  spoke  ,of  to-morrow  as  of  a  period 
which,  as  usual,  was  to  be  spent  entirely  in  their 
Society.  He  remained  with  them,  as  on  the  previoos 
night,  to  the  latest  possible  moment.  Althongh  reseryed 
in  Society,  no  one  could  be  more  flnent  with  those  with 
whom  he  was  perfectly  unembarrassed.  He  was  indeed 
exceedingly  enteirtaining,  and  Lady  Annabel  relaxed 
into  conyersation  beyond  her  custom.  As  for  Venetia, 
she  did  not  speak  often,  but  she  listened  with  interest 
and  was  eyidently  amnsed,    When  Gadur^s  bade  them 
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good-night  Lady  Annabel  begged  him  to  breakfast  with 
tbem;  while  Venetia,  serene,  though  kind,  ueither  se- 
eonded  the  inritation,  nor  Beemed  interested  one  waj  or 
the  other  in  its  result 


CHAPTER  m. 

ExcBPT  retuming  to  sleep  at  the  abbey,  Lord  Ca> 
dturcis  was  now^  as  much  an  habitual  immate  of  Cher- 
biuy  Hall  as  in  the  days  of  bis  chüdhood.  He  was 
there  ahnost  with  the  lark,  and  never  qnitted  its  roof 
ontil  its  inmates  were  abont  to  retire  for  the  night.  His 
gons  and  dogs,  which  had  been  sent  down  &om  London 
wiih  so  mnch  pomp  of  preparation,  were  unused  and 
oiüioticed;  and  he  passed  his  days  in  reading  Bichard- 
son's  novels,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
town,  to  the  ladies,  and  then  in  riding  with  them  aboot 
the  eonntry,  for  he  loTed  to  yisit  all  his  old  haonts, 
and  trace  even  the  very  green  sward  where  he  first 
met  the  ^psies  and  fancied  that  he  had  achieved  his 
emandpation  from  all  the  coming  cares  and  annoyances 
of  the  World.  Li  this  pleasant  li£3  several  weeks  had 
giided  away:  Cadnrcis  had  entirely  resumed  his  old 
footing  in  the  £unily,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  conceal 
the  homage  he  was  paying  to  the  charms  of  Venetia. 
She  indeed  seemed  utterly  nnconscions  that  such  pro- 
jects  had  entered,  or  indeed  conld  enter,  the  brain  of 
her  old  play-fellow,  with  whom,  now  that  she  was 
habituated  to  his  presence  and  revived  by  his  inspi- 
riting  society,  she  had  resumed  all  her  old  familiär 
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intimacy;  addressing  lum  bj  his  Christian  name,  as  if 
he  had  never  ceased  to  be  her  brother.  Bat  Lady 
Annabel  was  not  so  blind  as  her  danghter,  and  had 
indeed  her  vision  been  as  clouded,  her  faitbful  minister, 
Mistress  Pauncefort,  would  haye  taken  care  quickly  to 
couch  it;  for  a  very  short  time  had  elapsed  before  that 
vigilant  gentlewoman,  resolyed  to  convince  her  mistress 
that  nothing  could  escape  her  sleepless  scrutiny,  and 
that  it  was  equally  in  vain  for  her  mistress  to  hope  to 
possess  any  secrets  without  her  participation,  seized  a 
convenient  opportonity  before  she  bid  her  lady  good 
night,  just  to  inquire  *^when  it  might  be  expected  to 
take  place?*'  and  in  reply  to  the  very  evident  astonish- 
ment  which  Lady  Annabel  testified  at  this  question, 
and  the  ezpression  of  her  extreme,  displeasore  at  any 
oonversation  on  a  circumstance  for  which  there  was  not 
the  slightest  foundation,  Mistress  Pauncefort,  after  duly 
flouncing  about  with  every  possible  Symbol  of  pettish 
agitation  and  mortified  curiosity,  her  cheek  pale  with 
hesitating  impertinence,  and  her  nose  quivering  with 
inquisitiveness,  condescended  to  admit  with  a  sceptical 
sneer,  that,  of  course,  no  doubt  her  ladyship  knew 
more  of  such  a  subject  than  she  could;  it  was  not  her 
place  to  know  anyihing  of  such  business;  for  her  part 
she  Said  nothing;  it  was  not  her  place,  but  if  it  were, 
she  certainly  must^  say  that  she  could  not  help  believing 
that  my  lord  was  looking  remarkably  sweet  on  Miss 
Venetia,  and  what  was  more,  everybody  in  the  house 
thought  the  same,  though  for  her  part,  whenever  they 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  her,  she  said  nothing,  or 
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bid  ihem  hold  their  tongabs,  for  what  was  it  to  them; 
it  was  not  their  business,  and  they  could  know  nothing; 
and  that  nothing  would  displease  her  ladyship  mors 
than  chattering  on  such  subjects,  and  many's  the  match 
as  good  as  finished,  that's  gone  off  bj  no  worse  means 
than  the  chitter-chatter  of  those  who  shouldhold  their 
tongaes.  Therefore  she  should  say  no  more;  bnt  if  her 
ladyship  wished  her  to  contradict  it,  why  she  could, 
and  the  sooner,  perhaps,  the  better. 

Lady  Annabel  observed  to  her  that  she  wished  no 
such  thing,  but  she  desired  that  Pauncefort  would  make 
no  more  observations  on  the  subject,  either  to  her  or  to 
any  one  eise.  And  then  Pauncefort  bade  her  ladjship 
good  night  in  a  huff,  catching  up  her  candle  with 
a  raiher  impertinent  jerk,  and  gentlj  slamming  the 
door,  as  if  she  had  meant  to  close  it  quietly,  ovlj  it 
had  escaped  out  of  her  fingers. 

Whatever  might  be  the  tone,  whether  of  surprise  or 
displeasure,  which  Lady  Annabel  thought  fit  to  assume 
to  her  attendant  on  her  noticing  Lord  Cadurcis'  atten- 
tions  to  her  daughter,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  lord- 
ship's  conduct  had  early  and  long  engaged  her  lady- 
ship's  remark,  her  consideration,  and  her  approval. 
Without  meditating  Ibdeed  an  immediate  union  between 
Cadurcis  and  Yenetia,  Lady  Annabel  pleased  herseif 
with  the  prospect  of  her  daughter^s  eventual  marriage 
with  one  whom  she  had  known  so  early  and  so  inti- 
mately;  who  was  by  nature  of  a  gentle,  sincere,  and 
affectionate  disposition,  and  in  whom  education  had 
carefully  instilled  the  most  sound  and  laudable  prin- 
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ciples  and  opinions;  one  apparently  with  simple  tastes, 
moderate  desires,  fair  talents,  a.  mind  intelligent,  if  not 
brilliant,  and  passions  whicli  at  the  worst  had  been 
rather  ill-regnlated  than  violent;  attached  also  toYenetia 
from  her  childhood,  and  always  yisibly  affected  bj  ber 
inflnence.  All  these  moral  considerations  seemed  to 
ofEer  a  fair  security  for  bappiness;  and  tbe  material 
ones  were  neither  less  promising,  nor  altogetber  dis- 
regarded  bj  tbe  mother.  It  was  an  union  wbicb  would 
join  broad  lands  and  fair  estates;  wbicb  would  place 
on  tbe  brow  of  ber  daugbter  one  of  tbe  most  ancient 
coronets  in  England;  and,  wbicb  indeed  was  tbe  cbief 
of  tbese  considerations,  would,  witbout  exposing  Venetia 
to  tbat  contaminating  contact  witb  tbe  world  from 
wbicb  Lady  Annabel  recoiled,  establisb  ber,  witbout 
tbis  initiatory  and  sorrowful  experience,  in  a  position 
superior  to  wbicb  even  tbe  blood  of  tbe  Herberts, 
tbougb  it  migbt  flow  in  so  fair  and  gifted  a  form  as 
tbat  of  Yenetia,  need  not  aspire. 

Lord  Cadurcis  bad  not  retumed  to  Cberbury  a  week 
before  tbis  scbeme  entered  into  tbe  bead  of  Lady  An- 
nabel. Sbe  bad  always  liked  bim;  bad  always  given 
bim  credit  for  good  qualities;  bad  always  believed  tbat 
bis  early  defects  were  tbe  consequence  of  bis  motber's 
injudicious  treatment;  and  tbat  at  beart  be  was  an 
amiable,  generous,  and  trustwortby  being,  one  wbo 
migbt  be  depended  on,  witb  a  naturally  good  jndgment, 
and  substantial  and  sufficient.  talents,  wbicb  only  re- 
quired  cultivation.  Wben  sbe  met  bim  again  after  so 
long  an  interval,  and  found  her  early  prognostics  so 
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iairly,  so  compleiely  fuMUed,  and  watched  bis  conduct 
and  conversation^  exbibiting  alike  a  well-infonned 
mind,  an  obliging  temper,  and,  what  Lady  Annabel 
valued  even  above  all  gifls  and  blessings,  a  profound 
conviction  of  the  tmth  of  all  ber  own  opinions,  moral, 
polilical,  and  religious,  she  was  quite  cbarmed;  sbe 
was  moved  to  tinusual  animation;  sbe  grew  excited  in 
bis  praise;  bis  presence  deligbted  ber;  sbe  entertained 
for  bim  tbe  wannest  affection  and  reposed  in  bim 
nnbounded  confidence.  All  ber  bopes  became  'con- 
centred  in  tbe  wisb  of  seeing  bim  ber  son-in  law ;  and 
sbe  detected  witb  tbe  most  lively  satisfaction  tbe  imme- 
diäte  impression  wbicb  Yenetia  bad  made  upon  bis 
beart;  for  indeed  it  sbould  not  be  forgotten,  tbat 
altbougb  Lady  Annabel  was  still  yoong,  and  altbougb 
ber  frame  and  temperament  were  aHke  promising  of  a 
long  life^  it  was  natural,  wben  sbe  reflected  upon  tbe 
otberwise  lone  condition  of  ber  daugbter,  tbat  sbe 
sbonld  tremble  at  the  tbougbt  of  quitting  this  world 
witbout  leaving  her  cbild  a  protector.  To  Doctor 
Masbam,  from  wbom  Lady  Annabel  bad.no  secrets, 
sbe  confided  in  time  tbese  bappy  but  covert  bopes,  and 
be  was  not  less  anxious  tban  berself  for  their  ftilfilment. 
Since  tbe  retom  of  Cadurcis  tbe  Doctor  contrived  to 
be  a  more  firequent  visitor  at  the  ball  than  usual,  and 
be  lost  no  opportunity  of  silently  advancing  tbe  object 
of  bis  friend« 

As  for  Cadurcis  bimself ,  it  was  impossible  for  bim 
not  qnickly  to  discover  tbat  no  obstacle  to  bis  beart's 
dearest  wisb  would  arise  on  the  part  of  tbe  parent 
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The  demeanonr  of  the  daughter  somewhat  more  per-" 
plexed  him.  Venetia  indeed  had  entirelj  fallen  into 
her  old  habits  of  intimacj  and  frankness  with  Planta- 
genet; she  was  as  a£Fectionate  and  as  unembarrassed  as 
in  former  days,  and  almost  as  gay;  for  bis  presence 
and  companionship  had  in  a  great  degree  insensibly 
removed  that  stillness  and  gravitj  which  had  graduallj 
inflnenced  her  mind  and  conduct.  Bat  in  that  conduct 
there  was,  and  he  observed  it^  with  some  degree  of 
mortification,  a  total  absence  of  the  conscionsness  of 
being  the  object  of  the  passionate  admiration  of  another. 
She  treatedLordCadnrcis  as  a  brother  she  mach  loved, 
who  had  retamed  to  bis  home  after  a^long  absence. 
She  liked  to  listen  to  bis  conversation,  to  hear  of  bis 
adrentoros,  to  consult  over  bis  plans.  His  airival 
called  a  smile  to  her  face,  and  his  departare  for  the 
night  was  alwaj  alleviated  hj  some  aUusion  to  their 
meeting  on  the  morrow.  Bat  many  an  ardent  gaze  on 
the  part  of  Cadarcis,  and  many  a  phrase  of  emotion, 
passed  onnoticed  and  unappreciated.  His  gallantry  was 
entirely  thrown  away,  or,  if  observed,  only  occasioned 
a  pretty  stare  at  the  unnecessary  trouble  he  gave  him- 
self,  or  the  stränge  ceremony  which  she  snpposed  an 
acquaintance  with  society  had  taught  him.  Cadorcis 
attributed  this  reception  of  his  veUed  and  delicate  over^ 
tares  to  her  ignorance  of  the  world;  and  thoagh  he 
sighed  for  as  passionate  a  retam  to  his  streng  feelings 
as  the  sentiments  which  animated  himself,  he  was  on 
the  whole  not  displeased,  bat  rather  interested,  by 
these  indications  of  a  pare  and  ansophisticated  spirit 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 


Cadvrcis  had  proposed,  and  Ladj  Annabel  had 
Beconded  the  proposition  with  eager  satisfaction,  that 
ihey  shoold  seek  some  daj  at  the  abbej  whatever  bos- 
pitality  it  might  ofEer;   Dr.  Masham  was  to  be  of  the 
I  party,  which  was,   indeed,  one  of  those  fancifal  expe- 

ditions  wbere  tbe  same  companions,  though  they  meet 
at  all  times  witbout  restraint  and  with  every  convenience 
of  life,  seek  increased  amusement  in  tbe.  novelty  of  a 
sligbt  cbange  of  babits.  With  tbe  aid  of  the  neigb- 
bouring  town  of  Soutbport,  Cadurcis  had  made^prepa- 
rations  for  bis  friends  not  entirely  unwortby  of  tbem, 
tbougb  be  affected  to  tbe  last  all  tbe  air  of  a  conductor 
of  a  wild  expedition  of  discovery,  and  laughingly  im- 
I  pressed  upon  tbem  tbe  necessity  of  steeling  tbeir  minds 

'  and  bodies  to  tbe  experience    and  endurance  of  tbe 

most  severe  bardsbips. 

Tbe  moming  of  tbis  eventful  day  broke  as  beauti- 
fally  as  tbe  preceding  ones.  Autumn  had  seldom  been 
more  gorgeous  than  tbis  year.  Altbougb  be  was  to 
play  tbe  host,  Cadurcis  would  not  deprive  bimself  of 
bis  nsnal  visit  to  tbe  ball;  and  be  appeared  tbere  at  an 
early  bonr  to  accompany  bis  guests,  wbo  were  to  ride 
over  to  tbe  abbey,  to  busband  all  tbeir  energies  for 
thdr  long  rambles  tbrougb  tbe  demesne. 

Cadurcis  was  in  high  spirits,  and  Lady  Annabel 
scarcely  less  joyous.  Yenetia  smiled  with  .her  usuäl 
sweetness  and  serenity.  Tbey  congratulated  eacb  otber 
on  ibe  cbarming  season;    and  Mistress  Pauncefort  re» 
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ceived  a  formal  invitation  to  join  the  party  and  go  a- 
nutting  with  one  of  her  fellow-seryants  and  Im  lord- 
ship's  valet.  The  good  Doctor  was  rather  late,  tut  he 
arrived  at  last  on  bis  stont  steed,  in  his  accnstomed 
cheerfol  mood.  Here  was  a  party  of  pleasure  which 
all  agreed  must  be  pleasant;  no  strangers  to  amuse,  or 
to  be  amnsing,  but  formed  merely  of  fonr  human  beings 
who  spent  every  day  of  their  lives  in  each  other's  So- 
ciety, between  whom  there  was  the  most  complete  sym- 
pathy  and  the  most  cordial  good-will. 

By  noon  they  were  all  mounted  on  their  steeds,  and 
though  the  air  was  warmed  by  a  meridian  stm  shining 
in  a  clear  sky,  there  was  a  gentle  bree2^e  abroad,  sweet 
and  gratefnl;  and  moreover  they  soon  entered  the  wood 
and  enjoyed  the  'shelter  of  its  verdant  shade.  The 
abbey  looked  most  picturesque  when  they  first  bnrst 
upon  it;  the  nearer  and  wooded  hüls,  which  formed  its 
immediate  background,  just  tinted  by  the  golden  pencil 
of  autumn,  while  the  meads  of  the  valley  were  still 
emerald  green;  and  the  stream,  now  lost,  now  winding, 
glittered  here  and  there  in  the  sun,  and  gaye  a  life 
and  sprightliness  to  the  landscape  which  exceeded  even 
the  effect  of  the  more  distant  and  expansive  lake. 

They  were  received  at  the  abbey  by  Mistress  Paunce- 
fort,  who  had  preceded  them,  and  who  welcomed  them 
with  a.complacent  smile.  Cadurcis  hastened  to  assist 
Lady  Annabel  to  dismount,  and  was  a  little  confused 
bnt  very  pleased  when  she  assured  him  she  needed  no 
assistance  but  requested  him  to  take  care  of  Yenetia.  He 
*was  just  in  time  to  receive  her  in  his  arms,  where  she 
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fotind  herseif  without  the  slightest  embarrassmeni  The 
coolness  of  the  cloisters  was  gratefiil  afl;er  their  ride, 
and  they  lingered  and  looked  upon  the  old  fonntain, 
and  feit  the  freshness  of  its  fall  with  satisfaction  which 
all  alike  expressed.  Lady  Annabel  and  Yenetia  then 
retired  for  a  while  to  free  themselves  from  their  riding 
habits,  and  Cadurcis  affectionately  taking  ihe  arm  of 
Dr.  Masham  led  hhn  a  few  paces,  and  then  ahnost  in- 
Yoluntarily  exclaimed,  ^'My  dear  Doctor,  I  think  I  am 
the  happiest  fellow  that  ever  lived!" 

"That  I  trüst  you  may  always  be-,  my  dear  boy," 
Said  Doctor  Masham;  "but  what  has  called  forth  this 
particular  exclamation?^^ 

'^To  feel  that  I  am  once  more  at  Cadurcis;  to  feel 
that  I  am  here  once  more  with  you  all;  to  feel  that  I 
never  shaU  leave  you  again." 

«Not  again?" 

" Never  1"  said  Cadurcis.  "The  experience  of  these 
last  few  weeks,  which  yet  have  seemed  an  age  in  my 
existence,  has  mäde  me  resolve  üever  to  quit  a  society 
where  I  am  persuetded  I  may  obtain  a  degree  of 
happiness  which  what  is  called  the  world  can  never 
afford  me." 

"What  will  your  guardian  say?" 

"What  care  I?" 

"A  dutiful  ward!" 

"Pohl  the  relations  between  us  were  formed  only 
to  secnre  my  welfare.  It  is  secured;  it  will  be  secured 
by  my  own  resolution." 

"And  what  is  that?"  inquired  Dr.  Masham. 
Venetia,  L  16 
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"To  many  Venetia,  if  sbe  will  accept  me." 

"And  that  you  do  not  donbt!" 

"  We  doubt  everything  wben  everyihing  is  at  stake,'' 
replied  Lord  Cadurcis.  *^I  kuow  tbat  her  consent  would 
ensure  my  bappiness;  and  wben  I  reflect,  I  cannot  belp 
bemg  equally  persuaded  tbat  it  would  secure  bers.  Her 
mother  I  tbink  would  not  be  adverse  to  our  union. 
And  you,  my  dear  Sir,  wbat  do  you  tbink?" 

'^I  tbink,*'  Said  Doctor  Masbam,  "tbat  wboever 
marries  Venetia  will  marry  tbe  most  beautiful  and  tbe 
most  gifted  of  God's  creatures;  I  bope  you  may  marry 
ber;  I  wisb  you  to  marry  ber;  I  believe  you  will  marry 
ber,  but  not  yet;  you  are  too  young,  Lord  Cadurcis." 

"Ob!  no,  my  dear  Doctor,  not  too  young  to  marry 
Venetia.  Bemember  I  bave  known  ber  all  my  life,  at 
least  so  long  as  I  bave  been  able  to  form'  an  opinion. 
How  few  are  tbe  men,  my  dear  Doctor,  wbo  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  unite  tbemselves  witb  women  wbom 
tbey  bare  known,  as  I  bave  known  Venetia,  for  more 
tban  seven  long  years!" 

"During  five  of  wbicb  you  bave  never  seen  or  beard 
of  ber." 

"Mine  was  tbe  fault!  And  yet  I  cannot  belp  ibinking, 
as  it  may  probably  tum  out,  as  you  yourself  believe  it 
will  tum  out,  tbat  it  is  as  well  tbat  we  bave  been  se- 
parated  for  tbis  interval.  It  bas  afforded  me  oppor- 
tunities  for  Observation  wbicb  I  sbould  never  bave  en- 
joyed  at  Cadurcis;  and  altbougb  my  lot  eitber  way 
could  not  bave  altered  tbe  nature  of  tbings,  I  might 
bave  been  discontented,  I  migbt  bave  sigbed  for  a  world 
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whicli  now  I  do  not  valne.  It  is  true  I  have  not  seen 
Venetia  for  five  years,  but  I  find  her  the  same,  or 
changed  only  bj  nature,  and  Mfilling  all  the  rieh 
protnise  which  her  childhood  intimated.  No,  my  dear 
Doctor,  I  respect  your  opinion  more  than  that  of  any 
man  living;  butnobody,  nothing,  can  persuade  me  thati 
am  not  as  intimately  acquainted  with  Yenetia^s  character, 
with  all  her  rare  virtues,  as  if  we  had  never  separated." 

"I  do  not  doubt  it,"  said  the  Doctor;  "high  as  you 
may  pitch  yonr  estimate  you  cannot  overvalue  her." 

"Then  why  should  we  not  marry?" 

"Because,  my  dear  friend,  although  you  may  be 
perfectly  acquainted  with  Venetia,  you  cannot  be  per- 
fectly  acquainted  with  yourself." 

"How  so?"  exclaimed  Lord  Cadurcis  in  a  tone  of 
surprise,  perhaps  a  little  indignant. 

"Because  it  is  impossible.  No  young  man  of  eigh- 
teen  ever  possessed  such  precious  knowledge.  I  esteem 
and  admire  you;  I  give  you  every  credit  for  a  good 
heart  and  a  sound  head;  but  it  is  impossible,  at  your 
time  of  life,  that  your  character  can  be  formed;  and 
unidl  it  be,  you  may  marry  Venetia  and  yet  be  a  very 
nüserable  man." 

"It  is  formed,"  said  his  lordship  firmly;  "there  is 
not  a  subject  important  to  a  human  being  on  which  my 
opinions  are  not  settled." 

"You  may  live  to  change  them  all,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"and  that  very  speedily." 

.    "Impossible!"  said  Lord  Cadurcis.     "My  dear  Doc- 
tor, I  cannot  understand  you;  you  say  that  you  hope — 

16* 
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that  you  wiah  —  even  that  you  belieye  that  I  shall 
marryVenetia;  and  yet  you  pennit  me  to  infer  that  our 
Union  will  only  make  us  miserable.  What  do  you  wish 
me  to  do?" 

"Go  to  College  for  a  term  or  two." 

"Without  Venetial    I  shovlA  die." 

"Well,  if  you  be  in  a  dying  State  you  can  retum  " 

"You  joke,  my  dear  Doctor." 

"My  dear  boy,  I  am  perfectly  serious." 

"But  she  may  morry  somebody  eise?" 

"I  am  your  only  rival,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a 
smile;  "and  tbough  even  firiends  can  scarcely  be  trusted 
under  such  circumstances,  I  promise  you  not  to  betray 
you." 

"Your  advice  is  not  very  pleasant,"  Said  bis  lordship. 

"Good  advice  seldom  is,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"My  dear  Doctor,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
many  her  —  and  marry  her  at  once.  I  know  her  well, 
you  adrait  that  yourself.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
ever  was  a  woman  like  her,  that  there  ever  will  be  a 
woman  like  her.  Nature  has  marked  her  out  from  other 
women,  and  her  education  has  not  been  less  peculiar. 
Her  mystic  breeding  pleases  me.  It  is  something  to 
marry  a  wife  so  fair,  so  pure,  so  refined,  so  accom- 
plished,  who  is,  nevertheless,  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
World.  I  have  dreamt  of  such  things;  I  have  paced 
these  old  cloisters  when  a  boy  and  when  I  was  miserable 
at  home;  and  I  have  had  visions,  and  this  was  one.  I 
have  sighed  to  live  alone  with  a  fair  spirit  for  my 
minister.    Yenetia  has  descended  from  heaven  for  me, 
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and  for  me  alone.  I  am  resolved  I  will  plack  this  flower 
with  the  dew  upon  its  leaves." 

*'I  did  not  know  I  was  reasoning  with  a  poet,"  said 
the  Doctor,  with  a  smile.  "Had  I  been  consciotus  of 
it,  I  would  not  have  been  so  rash." 

'^I  have  not  a  grain  of  poetiy  in  mj  composition/' 
said  bis  lordsbip;  "I  never  could  write  a  verse;  I  was 
notorions  at  Eton  for  begging  all  their  old  maanscripts 
from  boys  when  they  left  school,  to  crib  from;  bnt  I 
have  a  heart,  and  I  can  feeL  I  love  Yenetia  — I  have 
always  loved  her  —  and,  if  possible,  I  will  marry  her, 
and  mairy  her  at  once." 

CHAPTEE  V. 

The  reappearance  of  the  ladies  at  the  end  of  the 
cloister  tenninated  this  conversation,  the  result  of  which 
was  rather  to  confirm  Lord  Cadurcis  in  bis  resolution 
of  instantly  urging  bis  suit,  than  the  reverse.  He  ran 
forward  to  greet  bis  Mends  with  a  smile,  and  took  bis 
place,  by  the  side  of  Venetia,  whom,  a  little  to  her  sur- 
prise,  he  congratulated  in  glowing  phrase  on  her  charm- 
ing  costume.  Indeed  she  looked  very  captivating,  with 
a  pastoral  hat,  then  much  in  fashion,  and  a  dress  as 
simple  and  as  sylvan,  both  showing  to  admirable  ad- 
vantage  her  long  descending  hair,  and  her  agile  and 
springy  "figure^ 

Cadnrcis  proposed  that  they  sbould  ramble  over  the 
abbey;  he  talked  of  projected  alterations,  as  if  he  really 
had  the  power  immediately  to  effect  them,  and  was  de- 
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sirous  of  obtainin^  tbeir  opinions  before  any  change 
was  made.  So  thej  ascended  the  staircase  wliicb  many 
years  before  Venetia  bad  mounted  for  tbe  first  time 
witb  her  motber,  and  entered  tbat  series  of  small  and 
ill-fumisbed  rooms  in  wbicb  Mrs.  Cadurcis  bad  prind- 
pally  resided,  and  wbicb  bad  undergone  no  cbange. 
Tbe  old  pictures  were  examined;  ibese,  all  agreed, 
never  must  move;  and  tbe  new  fumiture,  it. was  settled, 
must  be  in  cbaracter  witb  tbe  building.  Ladj  Annabel 
entered  into  all  tbe  details  witb  an  interest  and  anima- 
tion  wbicb  ratber  amused  Dr.  Masbam.  Venetia  listened 
and  suggested,  and  responded  to  tbe  freqnent  appeals 
of  Cadurcis  to  ber  judgment  witb  an  unconscious  eqna- 
nimitj  not  less  diverting. 

"Now  bere  we  really  can  do  sometbing,"  said  bis 
lordsbip  as  tbey  entered  tbe  saloon,  or  ratber  refectory; 
"bere  I  tbink  we  may  eflTect  wonders.  —  Tbe  tapestry 
must  always  remain.  Is  it  not  magnificent,  Venetia? 
—  But  wbat  bangings  sball  we  bave?  —  We  must 
keep  tbe  old  cbairs,  I  tbink.  —  Do  you  approve  of 
tbe  old  cbairs,  Venetia?  —  And  wbat  sball  we  Cover 
tbem  witb?  —  Sball  it  be  damask?  —  Wbat  do  you 
tbink,  Venetia?  —  Do  you  like  damask?  —  And  wbat 
colour  sball  it  be?  —  Sball  it  be  crimson?  —  Sball  it 
be  crimson  damaek,  Lady  Annabel?  —  Do  you  tbink 
Venetia  would  like  crimson  damask?  —  Now,  Venetia, 
do  give  US  tbe  benefit  of  your  opinion." 

Tben  tbey  entered  tbe  old  gallery;  bere  was  to  be 
a  great  transformation.     Marvels  were  to  be  e£Pected  in 
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the  old  gallerjr,  and  many  and  multiplied  were  ihe  ap-  * 
peals  to  the  taste  and  fancj  of  Yenetia. 

"I  think,"  ßaid  Lord  Cadurcis,  "I  shall  leave  the 
galleiy  to  be  arranged  when  I  am  setüed.  The  rooms 
and  the  saloon  shall  be  done  at  once.  -  I  shall  give 
Orders  for  them  to  begin  instantly.  Whom  do  you  re- 
commend,  Lady  Annabel?  Do  you  ihink  there  is  any 
person  at  Southport  who  could  manage  to  do  it,  super- 
intended  by  our  taste?    Venetia,  what  do  you  thmk?" 

Yenetia  was  standing  at  the  window,  rather  apart 
from  her  companions,  looking  at  the  old  garden.  Lord 
Cadnrcis  joined  her.  "Ah!  it  has  been  sadly  neglected 
since  my  poor  mother's  time.  We  could  not  do  much 
in  those  days,  but  still  she  loved  this  garden.  I  must 
depend  upon  you  entirely  to  arrange  my  garden,  Ye- 
netia. This  spot  is  sacred  to  you.  You  have  not 
forgotten  our  labours  here,  have  you,  Yenetia?  Ahl 
those  were  happy  days,  and  these  shall  be  more  happy 
still.  This  is  your  garden;  it  shall  always  be  called 
Yenetia's  garden." 

"I  would  have  taken  care  of  it  when  you  were 
away,  but  — " 

"But  what?"  inquired  Lord  Cadurcis  anxiously. 

"We  hardly  feit  authorized,"  replied  Yenetia  very 
calmly.  "We  came  at  first  when  you  left  Cadurcis, 
but  at  last  it  did  not  seem  that  our  presence  was  very 
acceptable." 

"The  brutes!"  exclaimed  Lord  Cadurcis. 

"No,  no;  good  simple  people,  they  were  unused  to 
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Orders  from  stränge  mafiters,  and  they  were  perplexed. 
Besides,  we  had  no  right  to  interfere.^^ 

**No  right  to  int^erel  Venetia,  my  litüe  fellow- 
labourer,  no  right  to  interferel  Why  all  is  yours! 
Fancy  your  having  no  right  to  interfere  at  Cadnrcis!'' 

Then  they  proceeded  to  the  park  and  wandered  to 
ihe  margin  of  the  lake.  There  was  not  a  spot,  not  an 
object,  which  did  not  recall  some  adventure  or  incident 
of  childhood.  Every  moment  Lord  Cadurcis  exclaimed, 
"Venetial  do  you  remember  this?"  —  "Venetia!  have 
you  forgotten  that?"  —  and  every  time  Venetia  smiled, 
and  proved  how  faithful  was  her  memory  by  adding 
some  little  unmentioned  trait  to  the  lively  reminiscences 
of  her  companion. 

"Well,  after  all,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis  with  a  sigh, 
"my  poor  mother  was  a  stränge  woman,  and,  God  bless 
her!  used  sometimes  to  worry  me  out  of  my  senses!  but 
still  she  always  loved  you.  Nt)  one  can  deny  that. 
Cherbury  was  a  magic  name  with  her.  She  loved  Lady 
Annabel,  and  she  loved  you,  Venetia.  It  ran  in  the 
blood,  you  see.  She  would  be  happy,  quite  happy,  if 
she  saw  us  all  here  together,  and  if  she  knew  — " 

"Plantagenet,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "you  must 
build  a  lodge  at  this  end  of  the  park.  I  cannot  con- 
Qeive  anything  more  effective  than  an  entranc^  from 
the  Southport  road  in  this  quarter." 

"Certainly,  Lady  Annabel,  certainly  we  must  build 
a  lodge,     Do  not  you  think  so,  Venetia?" 

"Indeed  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  improvement," 
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replied  Yenetia;  '^but  jqu  most  take  care  to  have  a 
lodge  in  character  with  the  abbey." 

"You  shall  make  a  drawing  for  it,"  said  Lord  Ca- 
dnrds;  *4t  sball  be  built  directly,  and  it  shall  be  called 
Yenetia  Lodge." 

The  hours  flow  away,  loiteriug  in  the  park,  roam* 
ing  in  the  woods.  They  met  Mistress  Paimcefort  and 
her  £riends  loaded  with  plunder,  and  they  offered  to 
Yenetia  a  trophy  of  their  success;  but  when  Yenetia, 
merely  to  please  their  kind  hearts,  accepted  their 
tribute  with  coi^diality  and  declared  there  was  nothing 
she  liked  better,  Lord  Cadurcis  would  not  be  satisüed 
nnless  he  immediately  commenced  nutting,  and  each 
moment  he  bore  to  Yenetia  the  produce  of  his  sport, 
tili  in  time  she  conld  scarcely  snstain  the  rieh  and  in- 
creasing  bürden.  At  length  they  bent  their  steps  to- 
wards  home,  sufficiently  wearied  to  look  forward  with 
welcome  to  rest  and  their  repast,  yet  not  fatigued,  and 
exhilarated  by  the  atmosphere,  for  the  sun  was  now  in 
its  decline,  though  in  this  favoured  season  there  were 
yet  honrs  enough  remaining  of  enchanting  light. 

In  the  refectory  they  found,  to  the  surprise  of  all 
bat  their  host,  a  banquet  It  was  just  one  of  those  oc* 
casions  when  nothing  is  expected  and  everything  is 
welcome  and  surprising;  when,  £rom  the  unpremeditated 
air  generally  assumed,  all  preparation  startles  and 
pleases;  when  eyen  ladies  are  not  ashamed  to  eat,  and 
formality  appears  qnite  banisdied.  Game  of  all  kinds, 
teal  from  the  lake,  and  piles  of  beanti^l  fruit,  made 
ihe  table  alike  templing  and  picturesque.     Then  there 
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were  stray  bottles  of  rare  wine  disinterred  from  vener- 
dble  cellars;  and,  more  inspiriting  eveu  than  the  choice 
wine,  a  host  ander  the  influence  of  every  emotion  and 
swayed  by  every  circumstance  that  can  make  a  man 
happy  and  delightful.  OhI  tbey  were  very  gay,  and 
it  seemed  difficult  to  believe  that  care  or  sorrow,  or 
the  dominion  of  dark  or  ungracioos  passions,  conld 
ever  disturb  sympathies  so  complete  and  coontenances 
so  radiant. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  Cadurcis,  Venelia  sang  to 
them ;  and  while  she  sang,  the  expression  of  her  conn- 
tenance  and  voice  harmonizing  with  the  arch  hilarity 
of  the  subject,  Plantagenet  for  a  moment  believed  that 
he  beheld  the  little  Venetia  of  his  youth,  that  sunny 
child  so  füll  of  mirth  and  grace,  the  very  recoUection 
of  whose  lively  and  bright  existence  might  enliven  the 
gloomiest  hour  and  lighten  the  heaviest  heart 

Enchanted  by  all  that  surrounded  him,  —  fiiU  of 
hope,  and  joy,  and  plans  of  fiiture  felicity,  —  em- 
boldened  by  the  kindness  of  the  daughter,  —  Cadnrcis 
now  ventured  to  urge  a  request  to  Lady  Annabel,  and 
the  request  was  granted,  —  for  all  seemed  to  feel  that 
it  was  a  day  on  which  nothing  was  to  be  refused 
to  their  friend.  Happy  Cadurcisl  The  child  had 
a  holiday,  and  it  fancied  itself  a  man  enjoying  a 
triumph.  In  compliance,  therefore,  with  his  wish,  it 
was  settled  that  they  should  all  walk  back  to  the  hall; 
even  Dr.  Masham  declared  he  was  competent  to  the 
exertion,  but  perhaps  was  half  entrapped  into  the  de- 
claration  by  the  promise  of  a  bed  at  Cherbury.     This 
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consent  enchanted  Cadurcis,  who  looked  forward  with 
exquisite  pleasure  to  the  evening  walk  with  Yenetia. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

Although  the  sun  had  not  set,  it  had  sunk  behind 
the  hills  leading  to  Cherbmy  when  pur  Mends  quitted 
the  abbey.  Cadurcis,  without  hesitation,  offered  bis 
ann  to  Venetia,  aijd  whether  frpm  a  secret  sympathy 
with  bis  wishes,  or  merely  from  some  fortunate  ac- 
cident,  Lady  Annabel  and  Dr.  Masham  strolled  on  be- 
fore  without  busying  themselves  too  eamestly  with  their 
companions. 

"And  how  do  you  think  our  expedition  to  Cadurcis 
has  tumed  out?"  inquired  the  young  lord,  of  Venetia. 
"Has  it  been  successful?" 

"It  has  been  one  of  the  most  agreeable  days  I  eyer 
passed,"  was  the  reply. 

"Then  it  has  been  successful,"  rejoined  bis  lord- 
ship;  "for  my  only  wish  was  to  amuse  you." 

"I  think  we  have  all  been  equally  amused,"  said 
Venetia.  "I  never  knew  mamma  in  such  good  spirits. 
I  thiok  ever  since  you  returned  she  has  been  unusually 
light-hearted." 

"And  you  —  has  my  retum  lightened  only  het 
heart,  Venetia?" 

"Indeed  it  has  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  every 
one." 

"And  yet  when  I  first  returned  I  heard  you  utter  a 
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complaint;  the  first  that  to  my  knowledge  ever  escaped 
your  lipg." 

"Ah!  we  cannot  be  always  equally  gay." 

"Once  you  were,  dear  Venetia." 

"I  was  a  ehild  then." 

"And  I,  I  too  was  a  child  yet  I  am  happy,  at  least 
now  that  I  am  with  you." 

"Well,  we  are  both  happy  now." 

"Oh!  say  that  again,  say  that  again,  Venetia;  for 
indeed  you  made  me  miserable  when  you  told  me  that 
you  had  changed.  I  cannot  bear  that  you,  Venetia, 
should  ever  change." 

^*It  is  the  course  of  nature,  Plantagenet;  we  aU 
change,  everything  changes.  This  day  that  was  so 
bright  is  changing  fast." 

"The  Stars  are  as  beautiful  as  the  sun,  Venetia." 

"And  what  do  you  infer?" 

"That  Venetia,  a  woman,  is  as  beautiM  as  Vene- 
tia, a  little  girl;  and  should  be  as  happy." 

"Is  beauty  happiness,  Plantagenet?" 

"It  makes  others  happy,  Venetia;  and  when  we 
make  others  happy  we  should  be  happy  ourselves." 

"Few  depend  upon  my  influence,  and  I  trust  all  of 
them  are  happy." 

"No  one  depends  upon  your  influence  more  than 
I  do." 

"Well,  then,  be  happy  always," 

"Would  that  I  might!  Ah!  Venetia,  can  I  ever 
forget  old  days!  You  were  the  solace  of  my  dark 
chüdhood;  you  were  the  c^arm  that  first  taught  me 
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existence  was  enjoyment  Befor&  I  came  to  Cherbiuy 
I  never  was  happy,  and  sinoe  that  honr  —  Ah!  Ye- 
netiä,  dear,  dearest  Yenetia,  wbo  is  like  to  70a!" 

"Dear  Plantagenet,  70a  weie  alwa7S  too  kind  to 
me.     Wonld  we  were  chüdren  once  more!^^ 

"Na7!  m7  own  Yenetia,  70U  teil  me  eveiTtliing 
changes,  and  we  mnst  not  munnur  at  the  conrse  of 
natnre.  I  Irould  not  have  onr  childhood  back  again, 
even  witb  all  its  J07S,  for  there  are  others  7et  in  störe 
for  US,  not  less  pure,  not  less  beautiftiL  We  loved  each 
otber  tben,  Yenetia,  and  we  love  each  other.now." 

"M7  feelings  towards  70U  have  never  changed, 
Plantagenet;  I  heard  of  7on  alwa7s  with  interest,  and 
I  met  70U  again  with  heartfelt  pleasnre." 

"Oh!  that  moming!  Have  70U  forgotten  that  mom- 
ing?  Do  70U  kno^,  7011  will  smile  ver7  much,  bnt  I 
reall7  believe  that  I  expected  to  see  m7  Yenetia  still 
a  little  girl,  the  verjr  same  who  greeted  me  when  I 
first  arrived  with  m7  mother  and  behaved  so  naughtil7! 
And  when  I  saw  70«,  and  fonnd  what  70U  had  be- 
come,  and  what  I  ought  alwa7s  to  have  known  70a 
mnst  become,  I  was  so  confused  I  entirel7  lost  m7 
presence  of  mind.  You  must  have  thought  me  ver7 
awkward,  ver7  stupid?" 

"Indeed,  I  was  rather  gratified  b7  observing  that 
70U  could  not  meet  us  again  without  emotion.  I  thought 
it  told  well  for  7our  heart,  which  I.alwa7s  believed  to 
be  most  kind,  at  least,  I  am  sure,  to  us.*^ 

"Kind!  Oh!  Yenetia,  that  word  but  ill  describes 
what  m7  heart  ever  was,  what  it  now  is,  to  70U.  Yenetia! 
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dearest,  dweetest  Yenetia,  can  you  doubt  for  a  moment 
my  feelings  towards  your  home,  and  what  influence 
must  principally  impel  them?  Am  I  so  dull,  or  you 
Bo  blind  y  Yenetia?  Can  I  not  ezpress,  can  you  not 
discover  how  much,  how  ardently,  bow  fondly,  bow 
devotedly,  I  —  I  —  I  —  love  you?" 

"I  am  sure  we  always  loved  eacb  otber,  Planta- 
genet." 

"YesI  but  not  witb  this  love;  not  as  I  love  you 
nowl" 

Yenetia  stared. 

"I  tbought  we  could  not  love  eacb  otber  more  tban 
we  did,  Plantagenet,"  at  lengtb  sbe  said.  "Do  you 
remember  tbe  jewel  that  you  gave  me?  I  always  wore 
it  until  you  seemed  to  forget  us,  and  tben  I  tbougbt  it 
looked  so  foolisbl  You  remember  wbat  is  inscribed  on 
it:^ — 'To  Yenetia,  from  her  apfbctionate  Brothbr, 
Plantagbnbt.'  And  as  a  brotber  I  always  loved  you; 
bad  I  indeed  been  your  sister  I  could  not  bave  loved 
you  more  warmly  and  more  truly." 

"I  am  not  your  brotber,  Yenetia;  I  wish  not  to  be 
loved  as  a  brotber;  and  yet  I  must  be  loved  by  you, 
or  I  sball  die." 

"Wbat  tben  do  you  wisb?*'  inquired  Yenetia,  witb 
great  simplicity. 

"I  wisb  you  to  marry  me,"  replied-  Lord  Cadurcis. 

"Marry!"  exclaimed  Yenetia,  witb  a  face  of  wonder. 
" Marry I  Marry  you!     Marry  you,  Plantagenet I"      ' 

"Ayl  is  tbat  so  wonderftil?  I  love  you,  and  if  you 
love  me,  why  sbould  we  not  marry?" 
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Yenetia  was  silent  and  looked  npon  the  ground, 
not  from^agitation,  for  she  was  quite  calm,  but  in 
thought;  and  then  she  said,  "I  never  thought  of  mar- 
riagerin  my  Hfe,  Plantagenet;  I  have  no  Intention,  lio 
wish  to  marry;  I  mean  to  live  always  with  mamma." 

"And  you  shall  always  live  with  mamma,  but  tbat 
need  not  prevent  yon  from  marrying  me,"  he  replied. 
"Do  not  we  all  live  together  now?  What  will  it 
signify  if  you  dwell  at  Cadurcis  and  Lady  Annabel  at 
Cherbury?  Is  it  not  one  home?  But  at  any  rate,  this 
point  shall  not  be  an  obstacle;  for  if  it  please  you  we 
will  all  live  at  Cherbury." 

"You  say  that  we  are  happy  now,  Plantagenet;  oh! 
let  US  remaih  as  we  are." 

"My  own  sweet  girl,  my  sister,  if  you  please,  any 
tiüe,  so  it  be  one  of  fondness,  your  sweet  simplidty 
charms  me;  but  believe  me  it  cannot  be  as  you  wish; 
we  cannot  remain  as  we  are  unless  we  marry.'^ 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  I  shall  be  wretched  and  must  live  eise- 
where,  if  indeed  I  can  live  at  alL" 

"OhI  Plantagenet,  indeed  I  thought  you  were  my 
brother;  when  I  found  you  after  so  long  a  Separation 
as  kind  as  in  old  days,  and  kinder  still,  I  was  so  glad; 
I  was  so  sure  you  loved  me;  I  thought  I  had  the 
kindest  brother  in  the  world.  Let  us  not  talk  of  any 
other  love.  It  will,  indeed  it  will,  make  mamma  so 
miserable!" 

"I  am  greatly  mistaken,"  replied  Lord  Cadurcis, 
who  saw  no  obstacles  to  his  hopes  in  their  conver- 
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gaidon  hitherto,  "if  on  the  contrary  otur  union  wonld 
not  prove  far  from  disagreeable  to  yoiw-mother,  Vene- 
tia;  I  will  say  our  mother,  for  indeed  to  me  she  bas 
been  one." 

"Plantagenet,"  said  Venetia,  in  a  very  eamest  tone, 
•*I  love  you  very  much;  but,  if  you  love  me,  press  me 
on  this  subject  no  more  at  present  You  bave  ßui- 
prised,  indeed  you  have  bewildered  me.  There  are 
tbougbts,  there  are  feeüngs,  there  are  considerations, 
ihat  must  be  respected,  that  must  influence  me.  Nay! 
do  not  look  so  sorrowM,  Plantagenet.  Let  us  be 
happy  now.  To-morrow  —  only  to-morrow  —  and  to- 
morrow  we  are  sure  to  meet,  we  will  speak  further 
of  all  this;  but  now  —  now  —  for  a  moment  let  us 
forget  it,  if  we  can  forget  anyihing  so  stränge.  Nay! 
you  shall  smile!" 

He  did.  Who  could  resist  that  mild  and  winning 
glance!  And  indeed  Lord  Cadurcis  was  scarcely  dis> 
appointed,  and  not  at  all  mortified  at  his  reception,  or, 
as  he  esteemed  it,  the  progress  of  his  suit.  The  con- 
duct  of  Venetia  he  attributed  entirely  to  her  unsophisti- 
oated  nature  ancl  the  timidity  of  a  virgin  soul.  It  made 
him  prize  even  more  dearly  the  treasure  that  he  be- 
lieved  awaited  him.  Silent,  then  —  though  for  a  time 
they  both  struggled  to  speak  on  diflPerent  subjects  — 
silent,  and  almost  content,  Cadurcis  proceeded,  with 
the  arm  of  Venetia  locked  in  his  and  ever  and  anon 
unconsciously  pressing  it  to  his  heart.  The  rosy  twilight 
had  faded  away,  the  stars  were  stealing  forth,  and  the 
moon-again  glittered.     With  a  soul   softer  ihan  the 
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tiated  shades  of  eve  and  glowing  like  the  lieayens, 
Cadurcis  joined  his  companions  as  they  entered  tbe 
gardens  of  Cherbiuy.  When  they  kad  arrived  at  home 
it  seemed  tbat  exhaustion  liad  fiuddenly  succeeded  all 
ihe  excitement  x)f  the  day.  Tbe  Doctor,  wlio  was 
wearied,  retired  immediately.  Lady  Annabel  pressed 
CadurciB  to  remain  and  take  tea,  or,  at  least,  to  ride 
home;  but  bis  lordsbip,  protesting  tbat  be  was  not  in 
the  sligbtest  degree  fatigued,  and  anticipating  tbeir 
speedy  union  on  tbe  morrow,  bade  ber  good  night,  and 
pressing  witb  fondness  tbe  band  of  Yenetia,  retraced 
his  Steps  to  tbe  now  solitary  abbey. 

CHAPTEE  Vn. 

Cadurcis  returned  to  tbe  abbey,  but  not  to  slumber. 
Tbat  love  of  loneliness  wbicb  bad  baunted  bim  from 
his  boybood,  and  wbicb  ever  asserted  its  sway  wben 
linder  tbe  influence  of  bis  passions,  came  over  bim  now 
witb  irresistible  power.  A  day  of  enjoyment  bad  ter* 
minated,  and  it  left  bim  melancböly.  Hour  after  bour 
he  paced  tbe  moon-lit  cloisters  of  bis  abbey,  wbere 
not  a  sound  disturbed  bim,  save  tbe  monotonous  fall 
of  tbe  fountain,  tbat  seems  by  some  inexplicable  asso* 
ciation  always  to  blend  witb  and  never  to  disturb  our 
feelings*,  gay  wben  we  are  joyful,  and  sad  amid  our 
ßorrow. 

Yet  was  be  sorrowfiill  He  was  gloomy,  and  feil 
into  a  reverie  about  bimself ,  a  subject  to  bim  ever  per- 
plexing  and  distressing.    His  conversation  of  the  mom* 
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ing  Vith  Doctor  Masham  recurred  to  him.  What  did 
the  Doctor  mean  by  bis  character  not  being  fonned, 
and  that  be  migbt  yet  live  to  cbange  all  bis  opinions? 
Character!  what  was  character?  It  must  be  will;  and 
his  will  was  violent  and  firm.  Young  as  he  was,  he 
had  early  babitnated  himself  to  reflection,  and  the  re- 
sult  of  bis  musings  had  been  a  desire  to  live  away 
from  the  World  with  tbose  he  loved.  The  world,  as 
other  men  viewed  it,  had  no  channs  for  bim.  Its  pur- 
suits  and  passions  seemed  to  bim  on  the  wbole  paltry 
and  faint  He  could  sympathise  with  great  deeds,  bnt 
not  with  bustling  life.  That  which  was  common  did 
not  please  bim.  He  loved  things  that  were  rare  and 
Strange;  and  the  spell  that  bound  bim  so  strongly  to 
Venetia  Herbert  was  her  unusual  life,  and  the  singolar 
circumstances  of  her  destiny  that  were  not  unknown  to 
bim.  True  he  was  young:  but,  lord  of  himself,  youth 
was  associated  with  none  of  tbose  mortifications  which 
make  the  juvenile  pant  for  manhood.  Cadurcis  valued 
bis  youth  and  treasured  it.  He  could  not  conceive  love, 
and  the  romantic  life  that  love  should  lead,  without  the 
circumambient  eharm  of  youth  adding  ißresh  lustre  to 
all  that  was  bright  and  fair,  and  a  keener  relisb  to 
every  cömbination  of  enjoyment.  The  mbonbeam  feil 
upon  his  mother's  monument  —  a  tablet  ön  the  cloister 
wall  that  recorded  the  birth  and  death  of  Eatherine 
Cadurcis.  His  thoughts  flew  to  his  ancestry.  They 
had  conquered  in  France  and  Palestine,  and  left  a 
memorable  name  to  the  annalist  of  his  country.  Tbose 
days  were  past,  and  yet  Cadurcis  feit  within  bim  the 
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desire,  perhaps  ihe  power,  of  emulating  them;  but  what 
remained?  What  career  was  open  in  this  mechanical 
age  to  the  chiyalric  genins  of  his  race?  Was  he  nüs- 
placed  then  in  life?  The  applause  of  nations  —  there 
was  something  grand  and  exciting  in  such  a  possession. 
To  be  the  marvel  of  mankind  what  wonld  he  not 
hazard?  Dreams,  dreams!  If  his  ancestors  were  valiant 
and  celebrated  it  remained  for  him  to  rival,  to  excel 
them,  at  least  in  one  respect.  Their  Coronet  had  never 
rested  on  a  brow  fairer  than  the  one  for  which  he 
destined  it  Yenetia  then,  independently  of  his  pas- 
sionate  love,  was  the  only  apparent  object  worth  his 
pnrsnit — :the  only  thing  in  thisworld  that  had  realized 
his  dreams  —  dreams  sacred  to  his  own  musing  soul, 
that  even  she  had  never  shared  or  gnessed.  And 
she,  she  was  to  be  his.  He  conld  not  doubt  it;  but 
to-morrow  wonld  decide;  to-morrow  would  seal  his 
trinmph. 

His  sleep  was  short  and  restless;  he  had  almost 
ontwatched  the  stars,  and  yet  he  rose  with  the  early 
xnom.  His  first  thought  was  of  Yenetia;  he  was  im- 
palient  for  the  interview  —  the  interview  she  pro- 
mised,  and  even  proposed.  The  fresh  air  was  grate- 
fid  to  him;  he  bounded  along  to  Cherbiuy,  and  brushed 
ihe  dew  in  his  progress  firom  the  tall  grass  and  shrabs. 
In  sight  of  the  hall,  he  for  a  moment  paused.  He 
was  before  his  acenstomed  hour;  and  yet  he  was  al- 
ways  too  soon.  Not  to-day,  though,  not  to-day ;  suddenly 
he  roshes  forward  and  Springs  down  the  green  vista, 
for  Yenetia  is  on  ihe  terrace,  and  alone! 

17* 
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Always  kind,  this  moming  she  greeted  bim  witli 
tmusual  affection.  Never  had  she  seemed  to  him  80 
exquisitely  beautifaL  Perhaps  her  countenimce  to-daj 
was  more  pale  than  wont  There  seemed  a  sofbiiess 
in  her  eyes  usually  so  hriUiant  and  even  dazzling; 
the   aocents   of  her    salutation   were    suppressed    and 


"I  thought  joxL  would  be  here  early ,"  she  remarked, 
"and  therefore  I  rose  to  meet  you." 

Was  he  to  infer  from  this  artless  confession  that 
bis  image  had  haunted  her  in  her  dreams,  or  only  tbat 
she  would  not  delay  the  conversation  on  which  bis 
happiness  depended?  He  could  scarcely  doubt  which 
Version  to  adopt  when  she  took  bis  arm  and  led 
him  from  the  terrace  to  walk  where  they  could  not  be 
disturbed. 

"Dear  Plantagenet,"  she  said  —  "for  indeed  you 
are  very  dear  to  me  —  I  told  you  last  night  that  I 
would  speak  to  you  to-day  on  your  wishes,  that  are 
so  kind  to  me  and  so  much  intended  for  my  happi- 
ness. I  do  not  love  suspenso;  but  Indeed  last  night  I 
was  too  much  surprised,  too  much  overcome  by  what 
occurred,  that,  exhausted  as  I  naturally  was  by  all  our 
pleasure,  I  could  not  teil  you  what  I  wished;  indeed  I 
could  not,  dear  Plantagenet." 

"My  own  Venetial" 

"So  I  hope  you  will  always  deem  me;  for  I  should 
be  yery  unhappy  if  you  did  not  love  me,  Plantagenet 
^ —  more  unhappy  tban  I  have  even  been  these  last 
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two  years;  and  I  bare  been  very  nnhappy,  very  un- 
happy  indeed,  Plantagenet" 

**Unbappy!  Venetia;  my  Venetia  unhappy?" 

"Listen!  I  will  not  weep.  I  can  control  my  feel- 
ings.  I  bave  leamt  to  do  this;  it  is  very  sad,  and 
very  different  to  wbat  my  life  once  was;  but  I  can 
do  it" 

"You  amaze  me!" 

V^etia  sigbed,  and  tben  resumed,  but  in  a  tone 
monmM  and  low,  and  yet  to  ,a  degree  firm. 

"You  bave  been  away  five  years,  Plantagenet." 

"But  you  bave  pardoned  tbat" 

"I  never  blamed  you;  I  bad  notbing  to  pardon.  It 
was  well  for  you  to  be  away;  and  I  rejoice  your  ab- 
sence  bas  been  so  profitable  to  you." 

"But  it  was  wicked  to  bave  been  so  silent" 

"Ob!  no,  no,  no.  Sucb  ideas  never  entered  into 
my  bead,  nor  even  mamma^s.  You  were  very  young; 
you  did  as  all  would,  as  all  must  do.  Harbour  not 
sucb  thougbts.  Enougb,  you  bave  retumed  and  love 
US  yet" 

"Love!  adore!" 

"Five  years  are  a  long  Space  of  time,  Plantagenet 
Events  will  bappen  in  five  years,  even  at  Cberbury. 
I  told  you  I  was  cbanged." 

"Yes!"  Said  Lord  Cadurcis,  in  a  voice  of  some 
anxiety,  with  a  scrutinizing  eye. 

"You  left  me  a  bappy  cbild;  you  find  me  a  woman, 
^—  and  a  miserable  one." 
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*'Oood  Qod!  Venetia,  ihis  sttspense  is  awM.  Be 
brief,  I  pray  you.     Has  any  one  — " 

Venetia  looked  at  him  with  an  air  of  perplexity. 
She  could  not  comprehend  the  idea  that  impelled  Mb 
intemiption. 

"60  on,"  Lord  Cadurcis  added,  after  a  short  pause; 
"I  am  indeed  all  anxiety." 

**You  remember  that  Christmas  which  you  passed 
at  the  hall  and  Walking  at  night  in  the  gallery,  and — '' 

"Well!  Your  mother  —  I  shall  never  forget  it." 

"You  found  her  weeping  when  you  were  once  at 
Marringhurst.     You  told  me  of  it." 

"Ay!   ayl" 

"There  is  a  wing  of  our  house  shut  up.  We  often 
talked  of  it." 

"Often,  Venetia;  it  was  a  mystery." 

"I  have  penetrated  it,"  replied  Venetia  in  a  solenm 
tone;  "and  never  have  I  known  what  happiness  is 
since." 

"Yes,  yes!"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  very  pale,  and  in 
a  whisper. 

"Plantagenet,  I  have  a  father." 

Lord  Cadurcis  started,  and  for  an  instant  bis  arm 
qt^itted  Venetia's.  At  length  he  said  in  a  gloomy 
voice,  "I  know  it." 

"Know  it!"  exclaimed  Venetia  with  astonishment. 
"Who  could  have  told  you  the  secret?" 

"It  is  no  secret,"  replied  Cadurcis;  "would  that  it 
were!" 

"Would  that  it  were!  How  stränge  you  speak,  how 
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starange  70T1  look,  Plantagenetl  If  it  be  no  secret  tbat 
I  have  a  father,  why  this  concealment  then?  I  know 
tfaat  I  am  not  the  child  of  shame!"  she  added,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  with  an  air  of  pride.  A  tear  stole 
down  the  cheek  of  Cadurcis. 

'* Plantagenet!  dear,  good  Plantagenet!  my  brother! 
my  own  brother!  —  see,  I  kneel  to  you;  Venetia  kneels 
to  you!  your  own  Venetia!  —  Venetia  that  you  love! 
Oh!  if  you  knew  the  load  that  is  on  my  spirit  bearing 
me  down  to  a  grave  which  I  would  almost  welcome, 
you  would  speak  to  me;  you  would  teil  me  all.  —  I 
have  sighed  for  this;  I  have  longed  for  this;  I  have 
prayed  for  this.  '  To  meet  some  one  who  would  speak 
to  me  of  my  father  —  who  had  heard  of  him,  who 
knew  him  —  has  been  for  years  the  only  thought  of 
my  being,  the  only  object  for  which  I  existed.  And 
now,  here  comes  Plantagenet,  my  brother!  my  own 
brother!  and  he  knows  all,  —  and  he  will  teil  me; 
yes,  that  he  will;  he  will  teil  bis  Venetia  all,  —  all!" 

"Is  there  not  your  mother?"  said  Lord  Cadurcib, 
in  a  broken  tone. 

"Forbidden,  utterly  forbidden.  If  I  speak,  they 
teil  me  her  heart  will  break;  and  therefore  mine  is 
breaking." 

"Have  you  no  friend?" 

"Are  not  you  my  feiend?" 

"Doctor  Masham?".^ 

"I  have  applied  to  him;  he  teils  me  that  he  lives, 
and  then  he  shakes  bis  head." 

"You  never  saw  your  father;  think  not  of  him." 
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"Not  tMük  of  himl*'  exclaimed  Venetia,  with  ex- 
txaordihary  energy.  "Of  what  eise?  For  what  do  I 
live  but  to  think  of  bim?  Wbat  object  bave  I  in  life 
btif  to  Bee  bim?    I  bare  seen  bim  —  once/^ 

"Abi" 

"I  know  bis  form  by.beart,  and  yet  it  was  but  a 
sbade.  Ob!  wbat  a  sbadel  —  wbat  a  glorious,  wbat 
an  immortal  sbadel  If  god»  were  npon  eartb  tbey  would 
be  like  my  fatberl" 

"His  deeds,  at  least,  are  not  godlike,"  observed 
Lord  Oadurcis  dryly,  and  witb  some  bittemess. 

"I  deny  itl"  said  Venetia,  ber  eyes  sparkling  with 
jBre,  ber  form  dilated  witb  entbnsiasm,  and  involuntarily 
witbdrawing  ber  arm  £rom  ber  companion.  Lord  Ca- 
durcis  looked  exceedingly  astonisbed. 

"Yon  deny  itt^^  be  exclaimed.  "And  wbat  sbonld 
yon  know  about  it?" 

"Nature  wbispers  to  me  tbat  notbing  bat  wbat  is 
^and  and  noble  could  be  breatbed  by  tbose  lips,  or 
fnlfilled  by  tbat  form." 

"I  am  glad  you  bave  not  read  bis  woiks,"  said 
Lord  Cadurcis,  witb  increased  bittemess.  "As  for  bis 
conduct,  your  motber  is  a  living  evidenoe  of  bis  bonour, 
bis  generosity,  and  bis  virtue." 

"My  motber I"  said  Venetia,  in  a  softened  voiee; 
"and  yet  be  loved  my  motber!" 

"Sbe  was  bis  victim,  as  a  Üioüisaiid  otbers  may 
baro  been." 

"Sbe  is  bis  wifel"  replied  Venetia,  witb  some 
anxiety. 
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''Yes,  a  deserted  wife;  is  that  preferable  to  being  a 
cherislied  mistress?  More  honourable,  but  ocarcely  lesfl 
hmniliating.'* 

"She  must  have  misunderstood  bim,"  said  Venetia. 
"I  bave  pernsed  the  secret  vows  of  bis  passion,  I  bave 
read  bis  praises  of  ber  beauty,  I  bave  pored  over  tbe 
mnsic  of  bis  emotions  wben  be  first  became  a  fatbei*;  — 
yes,  be  bas'gazed  on  me  —  even  tbougb  but  for  a 
moment  —  witb  love!  Over  me  be  bas  breatbed  fortb 
tbe  ballowed  blessing  of  a  parent!  Tbat  transcendent 
form  bas  pressed  bis  lips  to  mine,  and  beld  me  witb 
fondness  to  bis  beart!  And  sball  I  credit  augbt  to  bis 
disbonour?  Is  tbere  a  being  in  existence  wbo  can  per- 
suade  me  be  is  beartless  or  abandoned?  No!  I  love 
bim!  I  adore  bim!  I  am  devoted  to  bim  witb  all  tbe 
energies  of  my  being!  I  live  only  on  tbe  memory  tbat 
he  lives,  and  were  he  to  die,  I  sbould  pray  to  my  God 
tbat  I  might  join  bim  without  delay  in  a  world  where 
it  cannot  be  justice  to  separate  a  child  firom  a  father/^ 

And  tbis  was  Venetia I  —  tbe  fair!  ihe  serene  Ve- 
netia! the  young,  tbe  inexperienced  Venetia!  pausing, 
as  it'were,  on  tbe  parting  tbresbold  of  girlhood,  wbom 
bnt  a  few  hours  since,  he  bad  fancied  could  scarcely 
have  proved  a  passion;  wbo  appeared  to  bim  barely 
to  comprebend  the  meaning  of  bis  advances;  for  wbose 
cahnness  or  wbose  coldness  he  bad  consoled  iumself  by 
the  flattering  conviction  of  her  unknowing  innocence. 
Before  bim  stood  a  beautiful  and  inspired  M»nad,  ber 
eye  flashing  supeniatnral  fire,  her  form  elevated  above 
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her  accuBtomed  statnre^  defiance  on  her  swellii:^  brow, 
and  passion  on  her  quivering  lipl 

Grentle  and  sensitive  as  Cadurcis  ever  appeared  to 
those  he  loved,  there  was  in  his  soul  a  deep  and  un- 
'fathomed  well  of  passions  that  had  been  never  sdrred, 
and  a  bitter  and  mocking  spirit  in  his  brain,  of  which 
he  was  himself  unconscious.  He  had  repaired  this 
hopeful  morn  to  Cherbury  to  receive,  as  he  believed, 
the  plighted  faith  of  a  simple  and  affectionate,  perhaps 
"grateful  girl.  That  her  unsophisticated  and  untutored 
spirit  might  not  receive  the  advances  of  his  heart  with 
an  equal  and  corresponding  ardoor,  he  was  prepared. 
It  pleased  him  that  he  should  watch  the  gradual  deve- 
lopment  of  this  bud  of  sweet  affections,  waiting,  with 
proud  anxiety,  her  firagrant  and  her  ^11-blown  love. 
But  now  it  appeared  that  her  coldness  or  her  indif- 
ference  might  be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause  than  the 
one  to  which  he  had  attributed  it,  —  the  innocence  of 
an  inexperienced  mind.  This  girl  was  no  stranger  to 
powerful  passions;  she  could  love,  and  love  with  fer- 
vency,  with  devotion,  with  enthosiasm.  This  child  of 
joy  was  a  woman  of  deep  and  thoughtful  sorrows, 
brooding  in  solitade  over  high  resolves  and  passionate 
aspirations.  Why  were  not  the  emotions  of  such  a 
tomoltuoas  soul  excited  by  himself?  To  him  she  was 
calm  and  imperturbable;  she  called  him  brother  —  she 
treated  him  as  a  child.  But  a  picture,  a  fantastic 
shade,  could  raise  in  her  a  tempestuous  swell  of  send- 
ment  that  translormed  her  whole  mind,  and  changed 
the  colour  of  all  her  hopes  and  thoughts.    Deeply  pre* 
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jadioed  agamst  her  faÜier,  Cadurcis  now  hated  him, 
and  with  a  feil  and  ferocious  eamestness  that  few 
bosoms  but  bis  could  prove.  Pale  with  rage,  be 
groimd  bis  teetb  and  watcbed  ber  witb  a  glance  of 
sarcastic  aversion. 

"You  led  me  bere  to  listen  to  a  communication 
wbicb  interested  me,"  be  at  lengtb  said;  "bave  I 
heard  it?" 

His  altered  tone,  tbe  air  of  baugbtiness  wbicb  be 
assnmed,  were  not  lost  upon  Yenetia.  Sbe  endeavoured 
to  collect  berself ,  but  sbe  besitated  to  reply. 

"I  repeat  my  inquiry,"  said  Cadurcis.  "Have  you 
brongbt  me  bere  only  to  inform  me  tbat  you  bave  a 
faiber,  and  tbat  you  adore  bim,  or  bis  picture?" 

"I  led  you  bere,"  replied  Venetia,  in  a  subdued 
tone,  and  looking  on  tbe  ground,  'Ho  tbank  you  for 
your  love,  and  to  confess  to  you  tbat  I  love  anotber." 

"Love  anotber!"  exclaimed  Cadurcis,  in  a  tone  of 
derision.  "Simpleton!  Tbe  best  tbing  your  motber 
can  do  is  to  lock  you  up  in  tbe  cbamber  witb  tbe 
picture  tbat  bas  produced  sucb  marvellous  effects." 

"I  am  no  simpleton,  Plantagenet,"  rejoined  Venetia, 
very  quietly,  "but  one  wbo  is  acting  as  sbe  tbinks 
rigbt;  and  not  only  as  ber  mind,  but  as  ber  beart 
prompts  ber." 

Tbey  bad  stopped  in  tbe  earlier  part  of  tbis  coa- 
rersation  on  a  little  plot  of  turf  surrounded  by  sbrubs ; 
Cadurcis  walked  up  and  down  tbis  area  witb  angry 
Steps,  occasionally  glancing  at  Yenetia  witb  a  look  of 
mortification  apd  displeasure. 
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"I  teil  you,  Venetia,"  he  at  length  said,  "tbat  you 
are  a  little  fool.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that 
you  caxmot  marry  me  because  you  loye  another?  Is 
not  that  other,  by  your  own  accoont,  your  father? 
Love  him  as  much  as  you  like.  Ib  that  to  prevent  you 
£rom  loving  your  husband  also?^^ 

"Plantagenet,  you  are  rüde,  and  unnecessarily  ßo," 
ßaid  Venetia.  "I  repeat  to  you  again,  and  for  the  last 
time,  that  all  my  heart  is  my  father^s.  It  would  be 
wicked  in  me  to  marry  you,  because  I  cannot  love  you 
as  a  hüsband  should  be  loved.  I  can  never  love  you 
as  I  love  my  father.  However,  it  is  useles9  to  talk 
upon  this  subject.  I  have  not  even  the  power  of 
marrying  you  if  I  wished,  for  I  have  dedicated  myself 
to  my  father  in  the  name  of  God;  and  I  have  offered  a 
vow,  to  be  registered  in  heaven,  that  thenceforth  I 
would  exist  only  for  the  purpose  of  being  restored  to 
his  heart" 

"I  congratulate  you  on  your  parent,  Miss  Herbert,'* 

"I  feel  that  I  ought  to  be  proud  of  him,  though, 
alasl  I  can  only  feel  it.  But,  whatever  your  opinion 
may  be  of  my  father,  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  you 
are  speaking  to  his  child.^' 

^^I  shall  State  my  opinion  respecting  your  father, 
madam,  with  perfect  unreserve,  wherever  and  whenever 
I  choose;  quite  convinced  that,  however  you  esteem 
that  opinion,  it  will  not  be  widely  different  £rom  the 
real  sentiments  of  the  only  pai^nt  whom  you  ought  to 
respeet  and  whom  you  are  bound  to  obey." 

"And  I  can  teil  you,  Sir,  that  whatever  your  opi- 
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nion  is  on  any  subjeci  it  will  never  influence  mine.  If, 
indeed,  I  were  the  mistress  öf  my  own  destiny  —  which 
I  am  not  —  it  would  have  been  equally  out  of  my 
power  to  have  acted  as  you  have  so  singularly  pro- 
posed.  I  do  not  wish  to  marry,  and  marry  I  never 
will;  but  were  it  in  my  pow^,  'Or  in  accordance  wiih 
my  wish,  to  unite  my  fate  for  ever  with  another^s,  it 
shonld  at  least  be  with  one  to  whom  I  could  look  up 
with  reverence,  and  even  with  admiration.  He  should 
be  at  least  a  man,  and  a  great  man;  one  with  whose 
name  the  world  rang;  perhaps  like  my  father,  a  genius 
and  a  poet.*' 

"A  genius  and  a  poet!^^  e^elaimed  Lord  Cadurcis, 
in  a  Airy,  stamping  with  passion;  "are  these  fit  terms 
to  use  when  speaking  of  the  most  abandoned  profligate 
of  bis  age?  —  A  man  whose  name  is  synonymous  with 
infamy,  and  which  no  one  dares  to  breathe  in  civilised 
Kfe;  —  whose  very  blood  is  pollution,  as  you  will 
8ome  day  feel;  —  who  has  violated  every  tie,  and  de- 
rided  every  principle,  by  which  society  is  maintained; 
—  whose  life  is  a  living  Illustration  of  bis  own  shame- 
less  doctrines;  who  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  traitor  to  bis 
Eang  and  an  apostate  from  bis  Oodl*^ 

Curiosity,  overpowering  even  Indignation,  bad  per- 
mitted  Yenetia  to  bsten  even  to  this  tirade.  Pale  as  her 
companion,  but  with  a  glance  of  withering  scom,  she 
exdaimed,  **Passionate  and  ill-mannered  boyl  words 
cannot  express  the  disgust  and  the  contempt  with  which 
you  inspire  me."  She  spoke  and  she  disappeared.  Car 
durcis  was  neither  able  nor  desirous  to  arrest  her  flight 
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He  remained  rooted  to  the  ground,  mutteringto  himself 
tbe  Word  ^^boy!^^  Suddenly  raising  bis  arm  and  looking 
up  to  the  sky,  he  exclaimed,  "The  illuBion  is  yaniBhedl 
Farewell,  Cherburyl  —  farewell,  Cadurcisl  —  a  wider 
theatre  awaits  mel  I  have  been  too  long  the  slaye  of 
soft  affectionsl  — I  root-them  out  of  mj  heart  for  everl" 
and,  fitting  the  action  to  ^he  phr^se,  it  seemed  that  he 
hurled  upon  the  earth  all  the  tender  emotions  of  his 
floul.  "Woman!  henceforth  you  shall  be  my  sporti  I 
have  now  no  feeling  bnt  for  myself.  When  she  spoke 
I  might  have  been  a  boy;  —  I  am  a  boy  no  longer. 
What  I  shall  do  I  know  not;  but  this  I  know,  the 
World  shall  ring  with  my  name;  I  will  be  a  man,  and 
a  great  manl^^ 

CHAPTEK  Vni. 

The  agitation  of  Venetia  on  her  retum  was  not 
nnnoticed  by  her  mother;  but  Lady  Annabel  ascribed 
it  to  a  far  different  cause  than  the  real  one.  She  was 
rather  surprised  when  the  breakfast  passed,  and  Lord 
Cadurcis  did  not  appear;  somewhat  perplexed  when  her 
daughter  seized  the  earliest  opportunitj  of  retiring  to 
her  own  Chamber;  but,  with  that  self-restraint  of  which 
she  was  so  complete  a  mistress,  Lady  Annabel  uttered 
no  remark. 

Once  more  alone,  Venetia  could  only  repeat  to  her- 
seif the  wild  words  that  had  burst  from  Plantagenet's 
Ups  in  refdrence  to  her  father.  What  could  they  mean? 
His  morals  might  be  misrepresented,  his  opinions  might 
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be  misundeTstood',  stapidily  migbt  not  comprehend  bis 
doctrines  —  malignity  might  torture  them;  the  pnrest 
sages  have  been  accused  of  immorality,  —  tbe  most 
pious  pbilosopbers  bave  been  denonnced  as  blaspbe^ 
mous:  but,  '*a  traitor  to  bis  King"  —  tbat  was  a 
tangible,  an  intelligible  proposition,  —  one  with  wbicb 
all  might  grapple,  —  wbicb  could  be  easily  disproved 
if  fabe,  scarcely  propounded  were  it  not  trae.  "False 
to  bis  King!'*  How  false?  Wbere?  Wben?  Wbat 
mystery  involved  ber  life?  Unbappy  girll  in  vain  sbe 
struggled  witb  tbe  overwbelming  bürden  of  ber  sorrows. 
New  sbe  regretted  tbat  sbe  bad  quarrelled  witb  Cadtir- 
ds;  it  was  evident  tbat  be  knew  everytbing  and  would 
bave  told  ber  all.  And  then  sbe  blamed  bim  for  bis 
Iiarsb  and  nnfeeling  demeanonr,  and  bis  total  want  of 
sympatby  witb  ber  cruel  and  perplexing  Situation.  Sbe 
Lad  intended,  sbe  bad  struggled  to  be  so  kind  to  bim; 
she  tbougbt  sbe  bad  sucb  a  piain  tale  to  teil  tbat  be 
would  bave  listened  to  it  in  considerate  silence,  and 
bowed  to  her  necessary  and  inevitable  dedsion  witbout 
a  murmur.  Amid  all  these  harassing  emotions  ber  mind 
toBsed  about  like  a  ship  witbout  a  rudder,  until,  in  ber 
despair,  sbe  almost  resolved  to  confess  everytbing  to 
her  mother,  and  to  request  ber  to  sootbe  and  enligbten 
ber  agitated  and  confounded  mind.  But  wbat  bope  was 
there  of  solace  or  Information  irom  sucb  a  quarter? 
Lady  AnnabeVs  was  not  a  mind  to  be  diverted  from 
her  purpose.  Wbatever  migbt  bave  been  tbe  conduct 
of  ber  busband,  it  was  evident  tbat  Lady  Annabel  bad 
traced  out  a  course  from  wbich  sbe  bad  resolved  not  to 
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depari  She  remembered  the  eamest  and  repeatod  ad- 
vice  of  Dr.  Maaham,  that  virtuous  and  intelligent  maa 
who  nerer  advised  anything  but  for  their  benefit  How 
Bolemnly  had  he  enjoined  upon  her  never  to  speak  to 
her  mother  upon  the  subject,  unless  she  wished  to  pro- 
duce  misery  and  distress!  And  what  could  her  mother 
teil  her?  Her  father  lived  —  he  had  abandoned  her  — ' 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  criminal  and  shunned  bj  the 
Society  whose  laws  and  prejudices  he  had  alike  outraged. 
Why  should  she  revive,  amid  the  comparative  happineaa 
and  serenity  in  which  her  mother  now  lived,  the  bitter 
recoUection  of  the  almost  intolerable  misfortune  of  her 
existenee?  NoI  Yenetia  was  resolved  to  be  a  solitaiy 
victim.  In  spite  of  her  passionate  and  romantic  devotioa 
to  her  father  she  loved  her  mother  with  perfect  affection, 
—  the  mother  who  had  dodicated  her  life  to  her  child, 
and  at  least  hoped  she  had  spared  her  any  share  in 
their  common  unhappiness.  And  this  father,  whose 
Image  haunted  her  dreams,  —  whose  unknown  voice 
seemed  sometimes  to  float  to  her  quick  ear  upon  the 
wind,  —  could  he  be  that  abandoned  being  that  Cadur- 
eis  had  described,  and  that  all  around  her,  and  all  the 
circumstances  of  her  life,  would  seem  to  indicate?  Alasl 
it  might  be  truth;  alasl  it  seemed  like  truth:  and  for 
one  so  lost,  so  utterly  irredeemable,  was  she  to  murmur 
against  that  pure  and  benevolent  parent  who  had 
cherished  her  with  such  devotion,  and  snatohed  her 
perhaps  from  disgrace,  dishonour,  and  despairl 

And  Cadurcis,  —  would  he  retum?     With  all  hia 
riolence,  the  kind  Cadurcis!     Neyer  did  she  need  a 
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brother  more  than  now;  and  now  he  was  absent,  and 
ehe  had  parted  with  bim  in  anger,  deep,  abnost  deadly: 
sbe,  too ,  wbo  bad  never  before  uttered  a  barsb  word  to 
a  human  being,  wbo  bad  been  involved  in  only  one 
quarrel  in  her  life,  and  tbat  abnost  nnconsciously,  and 
which  bad  nearly  broken  her  beart  Sbe  wept,  bitterly 
sbe  wept,  tbis  poor  Venetia! 

By  one  of  tbose  mental  efforts  wbich  her  stränge 
lot  often  forced  her  to  practise,  Venetia  at  lengtb  com- 
posed  berself ,  &nd  returned  to  the  room  wbere  sbe  be- 
lieyed  «he  would  meet  her  motber,  and  hoped  sbe 
should  see  Cadurcis.  He  was  not  tbere;  .  bnt  Lady 
Annabel  was  seated  as  calm  and  busied  as  usual;  the 
Doctor  bad  departed.  Even  bis  presence  would  bave 
proved  a  relief ,  bowever  sligbt,  to  Venetia,  wbo  dreaded 
at  tbis  moment  to  be  alone  witb  her  motber.  Sbe  bad 
no  cause,  bowever,  for  alarm;  Lord  Cadurcis  never  ap- 
peared,  and  was  absent  even  from  dinner;  the  day  died 
away,  and  still  be  was  wanting;  and  at  lengtb  Venetia 
bade  her  usual  good  night  to  Lady  Annabel,  and  re- 
ceived  her  usual  blessing  and  embrace  witfiout  bis  name 
baving  been  even  mentioned. 

Venetia  passed  a  disturbed  night,  baunted  by  pain- 
ful  dreams,  in  wbich  her  father  and  Cadurcis  were  both 
mixed  up,  and  with  in;ages  of  pain,  confusion,  disgrace, 
and  misery;  but  the  morrow,  at  least,,  did  not  prolong 
her  suspense,  for  just  as  sbe  had  joined  her  motber  at 
breakfast,  Mistress  Pauncefort,  wbo  bad  been  despatched 
on  some  domestic  mission  by  her  mistress,  entered  with 
a  face  of,wonder,  and  began  as  usual  —  "Only  think, 
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iny  lady;  well  to  be  »urc,  who  would  have  thonglit  it? 
I  am  quite  confident  far  my  own  part  I  was  quite  taken 
aback  when  I  heard  it;  and  I  cotild  not  have  believed 
my  ears,  if  Jobn  bad  not  told  me  himself,  and  he  bad 
it  from  bis  lordsbip's  own  man.*' 

"Well,  Pauncefort,  wbat  baveyou  to  say?"  inquired 
Lady  Annabel,  very  calmly. 

"And  never  ta  send  no  note,  my  lady;  at  least  I 
baye  not  seen  one  come  up.-Tbat  makes  it  so  veiy  stränge.** 

"Makes  wbat,  Pauncefort?" 

"  Wby,  my  lady,  doeän't  your  la'sbip  know  bis  lord- 
sbip  left  tbe  abbey  yesterday  and  never  said  nothing  to 
nobody;  rode  offwitbont  a  word,  by  your  leave  or  witb 
yonr  leaye?  To  be  snre  be  always  was  tbe  oddest 
yonng  gentleman  as  ever  I  met  witb;  and,  as  I  said  to 
John;  Jobn,  says  I,  I  hope  bis  lordsbip  bas  not  gone 
to  join  tbe  gipsies  again." 

Venetia  looked  into  a  teacup,  and  then  tonched  an 
egg^  and  then  twirled  a  spoon;  but  Lady  Annabel 
seemed  quite  imperturbable,  and  only  observed,  "Pro- 
bably  bis  guardian  is  iU  and  be  bas  been  suddenly 
summoned  to  town.  I  wish  you  would  bring  my  knit- 
ting-needles,  Pauncefort." 

Tbe  autumn  passed,  and  Lord  Cadurcis  never  re- 
tumed  to  tbe  abbey  and  never  wrote  to  any  of  bis  late 
companions.  Lady  Annabel  never  mentioned  bis  name ; 
and  altbough  sbe  seemed  to  have  no  other  object  in 
life  but  tbe  pleasure  and  bappiness  of  her  cbild,  tbis 
Strange  motber  never  once  consulted  Venetia  on  tbe 
probable  occasion  of  bis  sudden  departore  and  bis  sin- 
giilar  conduct. 
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BOOK  IV. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Pahty  feeling  perliaps  never  ran  higher  in  England 
ihan  dnring  the  period  immediately  subse(][aent  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Coalition  Ministry.  After  the  inde- 
fatigable  faction  of  the  American  war,  and  the  flagrant 
tinion  with  Lord  North,  the  Whig  party,  and  especiallj 
Charles  Fox,  then  in  the  füll  yigonr  of  his  bold  and 
ready  mind,  were  stung  to  the  quick  that  all  their  re- 
morseless  efforts  to  obtain  and  preserve  the  govemment 
of  the  country  should  terminate  in  the  preferment  and 
apparent  permanent  power  of  a  mere  boy. 

Next  to  Charles  Fox,  perhaps  the  most  eminent  and 
inflnential  member  of  the  Whig  party  was  Lady  Mont- 
eagle.  The  daughter  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
powerful  peers  in  the  kingdom,  possessing  very  lively 
talents  and  many  fascinating  accomplishments,  the  mis- 
tress  of  a  great  establishment,  very  beantifnl,  and, 
althongh  §he  had-been  married  some  years,  still  young, 
the  celebrated  wife  of  Lord  Monteagle  found  herseif  the 
centre  of  a  circle  alike  powerful,  brilliant,  and  refined. 
Bhe  was  the  Muse  of  the  Whig  party,  at  whose  shrine 
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eyerj-  man  of  wit  and  fashion  was  prond  to  offer  his 
flattering  incense-,  and  her  house  became  not  merely  the 
favourite  scene  of  their  social  pleasores,  but  the  sacred 
temple  of  their  political  rites;  here  many  a  manoeuvre 
was  planned  and  many  a  scheme  snggested;  many  a 
convert  enroUed  and  many  a  votary  initiated. 

Reclining  on  a  couch  in  a  boudoir,  which  she  was 
assured  was  the  exacf  fac-simile  of  that  of  Marie  An- 
toinette,  Lady  Monteagle,  with  an  eye  sparkling  with 
excitement  and  a  cheek  flushed  with  emotion,  appeared 
deeply  interested  in  a  volume,  irom  which  she  raised 
her  head  as  her  husband  entered  the  room. 

"Gertrude,  my  love,"  said  his  lordship,  "I  have 
asked  the  new  bishop  to  dine  with  n&  to-day." 

"My  dear  Henry,"  replied  her  ladyship,  "whatcould 
induce  you  to  do  anything  so  stränge?" 

"I  suppose  I  have  made  a  mistake,  as  usual,"  said 
his  lordship,  shrugging  his  Shoulders,  with  a  smile. 

"My  dear  Henry,  you  know  you  may  ask  whom- 
ever  you  like  to  your  house.  I  never  find  fault  with 
what  you  Jo.  But  what  could  induce  you  to  ask  a 
Tory  bishop  to  meet  a  dozen  of  our  6wn  people?" 

"I  thought  I  had  done  wrong  directly  I  had  asked 
him,"  rejoined  his  lordship;  "and  yet  he  would  not 
have  come  if  I  had  not  made  such  a  point  of  it.  I 
think  I  will  put  him  off." 

"No,  my  love,  that  would  be  wrong;  you  cannot 
do  that." 

"I  cannot  think  how  it  came  into  my  head.  The 
fact  is,  I  lost  my  presence  of  mind.    You  know  he  was 
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my  tutor  at  Christchurcli  when  poor  dear  Herbert  and  I. 
were  such  fnends,   and  very  kind  he  was  to  us  both; 
and  so,  the  moment  I  saw  him,  I  walked  across  the 
house,  introduced  myself,  and  asked  him  to  dinner." 

"Well,  never  mind"  said  Lady  Monteagle,  smiling. 
"It  is  rather  ridiculous;  but  I  hope  nothing  will  be  said 
to  offend  him." 

"Oh!  do  not  be  alarmed  about  that:  he  is  qnite  a 
man  of  the  world,  and,  although  he  has  his  opinions, 
not  at  all  a  partisan.  I  assure  you  poor  dear  Herbert 
loved  him  to  the  last,  and  to  this  very  moment  has  the 
greatest  respect  and  affection  for  him." 

"How  very  stränge  that  not  only  yonr  tutor,  but 
Herbert's,  should' be  a  bishop,"  remarked  the  lady, 
smiling. 

"It  is  very  stränge,"  said  his  lordship,  "and  it 
only  shows  that  it  is  quite  useless  in  this  world  to 
lay  plans  or  reckon  on  ^anything.  You  know  how  it 
happened?" 

"Not  I,  indeed;  I  have  never  given  a  thought  to 
the  business;  I  only  remember  being  very  vexed  that 
that  stupid  old  Bangerford  should  not  have  died  when 
we  were  in  office,  and  then,  at  any  rate,  we  should 
have  got  another  vote." 

"Well,  you  know,"  said  his  lordship,  "dear  old 
Masham,  that  is  his  name,  was  at  Weymouth  this 
year;  with  whom  do  you  think,  of  all  people  in  the 
world?" 

"How  should  I  know?  Why  should  I  think  about 
it,  Henry?" 
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"Why,  with  Herbert'ß  wife." 

"What,  that  hprrid  woman!" 

"Yes,  Lady  Annabel."^ 

"And  where  was  bis  daughter?     Was  she  there?'! 

^^Of  course.  She  bas  grown  up,  and  a  most 
beautiful  creatnre  tbey  B^y  sbe  is;  exactly  like  her 
father." 

"Ah!  I  sball  always  regr^t  I  never  saw  bim,"  said 
her  ladysbip. 

"Well,  the  daughter  is  in  bad  health;  and  so,  after 
keeping  her  shut'  up  all  her  life,  the  mother  was  obliged 
to  take  her  to  Weymouth;  and  Masham,  who  has  a 
living  in  their  neighbourhood,  which,  by-the-bye, 
Herbert  gave  him,  and  is  their  chaplain  and  counsellor, 
and  friend  of  the  family,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
though  I  really  believe  he  has  always  acted  for  the 
best,  he  was  with  them.  Well,  the  King  took  the 
greatest  fancy  -to  these  Herberts;  and  the  Queen,  too, 
quite  singled  them  out;  and,  in  short,  they  were  always 
with  the  royal  family.  It  ended  by  hisMajesty  making 
Masham  his  chaplain;  and  now  he  has  made  him  a 
bishop." 

"Very  droU  indeed,"  said  her  ladysbip;  "and  the 
droUest  thing  of  all  is,  that  he  is  now  Coming  to  dine 
here." 

"Have  you  seen  Cadurcis  to-day?"  said  Lord 
Monteagle. 

"  Of  course,"  said  her  ladysbip. 

"He  dines  here?" 
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^^To  be  snre.  I  am  reading  bis  nem  poem;  it  will 
not  be  publisbed  tili  to-morrow." 

"Is  it  good?" 

"Good!  Wbat  crude  questions  you  do  always  ask, 
Henry!"  exclaimed  Lady  Monteagle.  "Good!  Of 
course  it  i8  good.     It  iß  sometbing  beider  tban  good." 

"But  I  mean  is  it  as  good  as  bis  otber  tbiogs? 
Will  it  make  as  mucb  noise  as  bis  last  tbing?" 

"Tbing!  Now»  Henry,  you  know  very  well  tbat 
if  tbere  be  anytbing  I  dislike  in  tbe  world,  it  is  caUing 
a  poem  a  tbing." 

"Well,  my  dear,  you  know  I  am  no  jndge  of 
poetry.  But  if  you  are  pleased,  I  am  quite  content 
Tbere  is  a  knock.  Some  of  your  fnends.  I  am  o£ 
I  say,  Gertrude,  be  kind  to  old  Hasbam,  tbat  is  a  dear 
creature!" 

Her  ladysbip  extended  ber  band,  to  wbicb  bis  lord- 
sbip  pressed  bis -Ups,  and  just  eflFected  bis  escape  as 
tbe  «servant  amiounced  a  yisitor,  in  tbe  person  of  Mr. 
Sorace  Pole. 

"Ob!  my  dear  Mr.  Pole,  I  am  quite  exbausted," 
Said  ber  ladysbip;  "I  am  reading  Cadurcis^  new  poem; 
it  will  not  be  publisbed  tili  to-morrow,  and  it  really 
bas  destroyed  my  nerves.  I  bove  got  people  to  dinner 
to-day,  and  I  am  sure  I  sball  not  be  able  to  encounter 
them." 

"Sometbing  outrageous,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Pole» 
witb  a  sneer.     "I  wish  Cadurcis  would  study  Pope." 

"Study  Pope!  My  dear  Mr.  Pole,  you  havie  bq 
kaagioation." 
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"No,  I  have  not,  thank  HeaTen,"  drawl^d  out  Mr. 
Pole. 

"Well  do  not  let  us  have  a  quarrel  about Cadorcis," 
said  Lady  Monteagle.     "All  you  men  are  jealous  of  * 

"And  Bome  of  you  women  I  think  too,"  said  Mr. 
Pole. 

Lady  Monteagle  faintly  smiled, 

"Poor  Cadurcisl^^  she  ezclaimed;  "he  has  a  very 
hard  life  of  it.  He  complains  bitterly  that  so  many 
women  are  in  love  with  him.  But  then  he  is  such  an 
interesting  creature,  what  can  he  expect?" 

"Interesting!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pole.  "Now  I  hold 
he  is  the  most  conceited,  affected  fellow  that  I  ever 
met,"  he  continued  with  unusual  energy. 

"Ahl  you  men  do  not  understand  him,"  said  Lady 
Monteagle,  shaking  her  head.  "You  cannot,^^  she 
added,  with  a  look  of  pity. 

"I  cannot,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Pole,  "or  his 
writings  either.  For  my  part  I  think  the  town  has 
gone  mad." 

"Well,  you  must  confess,"  said  her  ladyship,  with 
a  glance  of  triumph,  "that  it  was  very  lucky  for  us 
that  I  made  him  a  Whig." 

"I  cannot  agree  with  you  at  all  on  that  head,"  said 
Mr.  Pole.  "We  certainly  are  not  very  populär  at  this 
moment,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  a  connection  with 
a  person  who  attracts  so  much  notice  as  Cadurcis 
unfortunately  does,  and  whose  opinions  on  morals  and 
religion  must  be  so  offensive  to  the  vast  majority  of  the 
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English  public,  must  ultimately  prove  anything  bat 
advantageous  to  oor  party/* 

"Oh!  my  dear  Mr.  Pole,"  said  her  ladyship,  in  a 
tone  of  affected  deprecation,  "think  what  a  genius 
he  is!" 

"We  have  very  different  ideas  of  genius,  Lady 
Monteagle,  I  snspect,"  said  her  visitcr. 

"You  cannot  deny,"  replied  her  ladyship,  rising 
from  her  recumbent  posture,  with  some  animation,  "that 
he  is  a  poet?" 

"It  is  difficult  to  dfecide  upon  our  contemporaries," 
said  Mr.  Pole  dryly. 

"Charles  Fox  thinks  he  is  the  greatest  poet  that 
ever  existed,"  said  her  ladyship,  as  if  she  were  deter- 
mined  to  settle  the  question. 

"Because  he  has  written  a  lampoon  on  the  royal 
family,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pole. 

"You  are  a  very  provoking  person,"  said  Lady 
Monteagle;  "but  you  do  not  provoke  me-,  do  not  flatter 
yourself  you  do." 

"That  I  feel  to  be  an  achievement  alike  beyond 
my  power  and  my  ambition,"  replied  Mr.  Pole,  slightly 
bowing,  but  with  a  sneer. 

"Well,  read  this,"  said  Lady  Monteagle,  "and  then 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  Cadurcis." 

Mr.  Pole  took  the  extended  volume,  but  with  no 
great  willingness,  and  tumed  over  a  page  or  two  and 
read  a  passage  here  and  there. 

"Much  the  same  as  his  last  e£Fdsion,  I  think,*'  he 
obseryed,  "as  far  as  I  can  judge  firom  so  cursory  a 
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review.  Exaggerated  pa^sion,  bombastic  laagaage, 
egotism  to  excess,  and,  whicb  perhaps  is  the  011I7  por- 
tion  that  is  genuine,  mixed  with  common  place  scepü- 
cism  and  impossible  morals,  and  a  sort  of  vaguie,  dreamy 
pbiloflophy,  wbich,  if  it  mean  anytbing,  means  atheism, 
borrowed  from  bis  idol,  Herbert,  and  wbicb  be  bimself 
evidently  does  not  comprebend/' 

"Monster!"  exclaimed Lady  Monteagle,  witb  a  mock 
assumption  of  indignation,  "and  you.  are  going  to 
dine  witb  bim  here  to-day.     You  do  not  deserve  it.*' 

"It  is  a  reward  wbicb  is  unfortunately  too  often 
obtained  by  me,"  replied  Mr.  Pole.  "One  of  tbe  most 
annoying  consequences  of  your  friend^s  popularity,  Lady 
Monteagle,  is  tbat  tbere  is  not  a  dinner  party  wbere 
one  can  escape  bim.  I  met  bim  yesterday  at  Fansbawe's. 
He  amused  bimself  by  eating  only  biscüits,  and  calling 
for  soda  water,  wbile  we  quaffed  our  Burgundy. 
How  very  original!  Wbat  a  tbing  it  is  to  be  a  great 
poet!" 

"Perverse,  provoking  mortal!"  exclaimed  Lady. 
Monteagle.  "And  on  wbat  sbould  a  poet  live!  On 
coarse  food  like  you  coarse  mortals!  Cadurcis  is  all 
spirit,  and  in  my  opinion  bis  diet  only  makes  bim  more 
interesting." 

'^I  understand,"  said  Mr.  Pole,  "tbat  be  cannot 
endure  a  woman  to  eat  at  all.  But  you  are  all  spirit, 
Lady  Monteagle,  and  tberefore  of  course  ara  not  in  tbe 
least  inconvenienced.  By-tbe-bye,  do  you  mean  to  give 
US  any  of  tbose  cbarming  little  suppers  tbis  seasoa?" 
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"I  shall  not  invite  you,"  replied  her  ladyship; 
"none  but  admüpers  of  Lord  Cadurcis  enter  this  bonse." 

"Your  menace  effects  my  instant  conversion," 
replied  Mr.  Pole.  "I  will  admire  him  as  mucb  as  you 
desire,  only  do  not  insist  upon  my  reading  bis  works.'* 

"I  bave  not  tbe  slightest  doubt  you  know  tbem  by 
beart,"  xejoined  ber  ladysbip. 

Mr.  Pole  smiled,  bowed,  and  disappeared;  and 
Lady  Monteagle  sat  down  to  write  a  bület  to  Lord 
Cadurcis,.  to  entreat  bim  to  be  witb  ber  at  five  o'clock, 
wbicb  was  at  least  balf  an  bour  before  tbe  otber  guests 
were  expected.  Tbe  Monteagles  were  considered  to 
dine  ridiculously  late. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Majrmion  Herbebt,  sprung  from  one  of  tbe  most 
illustrious  families  in  England,  became  at  a  very  early 
age  tbe  inberitor  of  a  great  estate,  to  wbicb,  boweyer, 
be  did  not  succeed  witb  tbe  prejudices  or  opinions 
usually  imbibed  or  professed  by  tbe  class  to  wbicb  be 
belonged.  Wbile  yet  a  boy,  Marmion  Herbert  afforded 
many  indications  of  possessing  a  mind  alike  visionary 
and  inquisitive,  and  botb  —  altbougb  not  in  an  equal 
degree  —  sceptical  and  creative.  Nature  bad  gifted 
bim  witb  very  precocious  talents;  and  witb  a  tempera- 
ment  essentially  poetic,  be  was  nevertbeless  a  great 
Student  His  early  reading,  —  originally  by  accident 
and  afterwards  by  an  irresistible  inclination,  —  tad 
fallen  among  tbe  works  of  tbe  Englisb  freetbinkers,  — 
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with  all  their  errors,  a  profound  and  yigorous  race, 
and  much  superior  to  the  French  philosophers,  who 
were  after  all  only  their  pupils  and  their  Imitators. 
While  his  juvenile  studies,  and  in  some  degree  the 
predispesition  of  his  mind,  had  thus  prepared  him  to 
doiibt  and  finally  to  challenge  the  propriety  of  all  that 
was  established  and  received,  the  poetical  and  strenger 
bias  of  his  mind  enabled  him  quickly  to  supply  the 
place  of  everything  he  would  remove  and  destroy;  and 
far  from  being  the  victim  of  those  frigid  and  indifferent 
feelings  which  must  ever  be  the  portion  of  the  mere 
doubter,  Herbert,  on  the  contrary,  looked  forward  with 
ardent  and  sanguine  enthusiasm  to  a  glorious  and  ame- 
liorating  future,  which  should  amply  compensate  and 
console  a  misguided  and  unhappy  race  for  the  miserable 
past  and  the  painftil  and  dreary  present  To  those, 
therefore,  who  could  not  sympathize  with  his  views,  it 
will  be  Seen  that  Herbert,  in  attempting  to  fulfil  them, 
became  not  merely  passively  noxious  from  his  ezample, 
but  actively  mischievous  from  his  exertions.  A  mere 
sceptic,  he  would  have  been  perhaps  merely  pitied;  a 
sceptic  with  a  pebuliar  faith  of  his  own  which  he  was 
resolved  to  promulgate,  ^Herbert  became  odious,  A 
solitary  votary  of  obnoxious  opinions,  Herbert  would 
have  been  looked  upon  only  as  a  madman;  but  the 
moment  he  attempted  to  make  proselytes  he  rose  into 
a  conspirator  against  society. 

Young,  irresistibly  prepossessing  in  his  appearance, 
with  great  eloquence,  crude  but  considerable  know- 
ledge,  an  ardent  imagination  and  a  subtle  mind,  and  a 
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generous  and  passionate  soul,  —  nnder  any  circum** 
Btances  he  must  have  obtained  and  exercised  inflnence, 
even  if  bis  Creator  had  not  also  bea^towed  upon  him  a 
spirit  of  indomitable  courage:  but  these  great  gifl»  of 
natore  being  combined  with  accidents  of  fortune  scarcely 
less  quaMed  to  move  mankind,  —  high  rank,  vast 
wealth,  and  a  name  of  traditionary  glory,  —  it  will 
not  be  esteemed  surprising  that  Mannion  Herbert,  at  a 
yery  early  period,  sbould  have  attracted  around  bim 
many  enthnsiastic  disciples. 

At  Cbristchnrcb,  whitber  he  repaired  at  an  unosually 
early  age,  bis  tutor  was  Doctor  Masbam;  and  tbe  pro- 
found  respect  and  singular  affection  with  wbicb  that 
able,  leamed,  and  amiable  man  early  inspired  bis  pnpil, 
for  a  time  controUed  tbe  spirit  of  Herbert;  or  ratber 
confined  its  working  to  so  limited  a  spbere  tbat  tbe  re- 
sults  were  neitber  dangerons  to  society  nor  bimself. 
PerfecÜy  comprehending  and  appreciating  tbe  genins 
of  tbe  youth  entrusted  to  bis  cbarge,  deeply  interested 
in  bis  Spiritual  as  well  as-worldly  welfare,  and  strongly 
impressed  with  tbe  importance  of  enlisting  bis  pupiFs 
energies  in  favour  of  tbat  existing  order,  botb  moral 
and  religious,  in  the  trutb  and  indispensableness  of 
wbicb  he  was  a  sincere  believer,  Doctor  Masbam  omitted 
no  opportunity  of  combating  tbe  heresies  of  tbe  young 
inquirer-,  and  as  tbe  tutor,  equally  by  talent,  experience, 
and  leaming,  was  a  competent  champion  of  tbe  great 
cause  to  wbicb  he  was  devoted,  bis  zeal  and  ability 
for  a  time  checked  tbe  development  of  those  opinions 
of  wbicb  be  witnessed  tbe  menacing   influence  over 
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Herbert  with  bo  much  fear  and  anxiety.  The  College 
life  of  Marmion  Herbert,  therefore,  passed  in  ceaseless 
controversy  with  his  tator;  and  aa  he  posseesed,  among 
many  other  noble  qnalities,  a  high  and  philosophie 
sense  of  justice,  he  did  not  consider  himself  authorized, 
while  a  doubt  remained  on  his  own  mind,  actively  to 
promulgate  those  opinions,  of  the  proprietär  and  ne- 
cessity  of  which  he  scarcely  ever  ceased  to  be  per- 
suaded.  To  this  cauae  it  rnnst  be  mainly  attributed 
that  Herbert  was  not  expelled  the  unirersity;  for  had 
he  pnrsued  there  the  course  of  which  his  crader  career 
at  Eton  had  giren  promise,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  some  flagrant  outrage  of  the  opinions  held  sacred 
in  that  great  seat  of  orthodoxy  would  have  quickly 
removed  him  from  the  salutary  sphere  of  their  controL 
Herbert  quitted  Oxford  in  his  nineteenth  year,  yet 
inferior  to  few  that  he  left  there,  even  among  the  most 
eminent,  in  classical  attainments,  and  with  a  mind 
naturally  profound,  practised  in  all  the  arts  of  ratiocina- 
tion.  His  general  knowledge  also  was  considerable, 
and  he  was  a  proficient  in  those  scientific  pursuits  which 
were  then  rare.  Notwithstanding  his  great  fortune  and 
Position,  his  departure  from  the  university  was  not  a 
Signal  with  him  for  that  abandonment  to  the  world, 
and  that  unbounded  self-enjoyment  naturally  so  tempt- 
ing  to  youth.  On  the  contrary,  Herbert  shut  himself 
up  in  his  magniflcent  castle,  devoted  to  solitude  and 
study.  In  his  splendid  library  he  consnlted  the  sages 
of  antiquity,  and  conferred  with  them  on  the  nature  of 
ezistence  and  of  the  social  duties;  while  in  his  labora- 
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ioiy  or  bis  dissecting-room  he  occasionally  fiftttered 
bimself  he  might  discover  the  great  secret  which  had 
perplexed  generations.  The  consequence  of  a  yea* 
passed  in  ihis  severe  discipline  was  unfortimately  a 
complete  recnrrence  to  those  opinions  that  he  had  early 
imbibed,  and  which  now  seemed  fixed  in  bis  conviction 
beyond  tbe  hope  or  chance  of  again  faltering.  In 
politics  a  violent  repnblican,  and  an  advocate  —  cer- 
tainly  a  disinterested  one  —  of  a  complete  equality  of 
property  and  conditions,  ntterly  objecting  to  the  very 
foundation  of  our  moral  System,  and  especially  a 
strenuons  antagonist  of  marriage,  which  he  taught  him- 
self  to  esteen^  not  only  as  an  unnatoral  tie,  buf  as 
eminently  nnjust  towards  that  softer  sex,  who  had  been 
so  long  the  victims  of  man;  discarding  as  a  mockery 
the  received  revelation  of  the  divine  will;  and,  if  no 
longer  an  atheist,  substituting  merely  for  such  an 
outrageons  dogma  a  subtle  and  shadowy  Platonism; 
doc^ines,  however,  which  Herbert  at  least  had  acquired 
^by  a  profound  study  of  the  works  of  their  great  founder; 
the  pupil  of  Doctor  Masham  at  length  deemed  himself 
qnalified  to  enter  that  world  which  he  was  resölved  to 
regenerate;  prepared  for  perspcution,  and  steeled  even 
to  martyrdom. 

But  while  the  doctrines  of  the  philosopher  had  been 
fonning,  the.  spirit  of  the  poet  had  not  been  inactive. 
Loneliness  —  after  all,  the  best  of  Muses  —  had  sti- 
mulated  the  creative  faculty  of  bis  being.  Wandering 
amid  bis  solitary  woods  and  glades  at  all  hours  and 
seasons,  the  wild  and  beantifhl  apparitions  of  natore 
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had  appealed  to  a  sympathetic  souL  The  stars  and 
winds,  the  pensive  suuset  and  tbe  sanguine  break  of 
morn,  the  sweet  solemnily  of  night,  the  andient  trees 
and  the  light  and  evanescent  flowers,  —  all  signs  and 
sights  and  sounds  of  loveliness  and  power,  —  feil  on 
a  ready  eye  and  a  responsive  ear.  Gazing  on  the 
beautiful,  he  longed  to  create  it.  Then  it  was  that  the 
two  passions  which  seemed  to  share  the  being  of  Herbert 
appeared  simultaneously  to  assert  their  sway,  and  he 
resolved  to  call  in  his  Muse  to  the  assistance  of  his 
Philosophy. 

Herbert  celebrated  that  fond  world  of  his  imagina- 
tion,  which  he  wished  to  teach.  men  to  love.  In  stanzas 
glittering  with  the  most  refined  images,  and  resonant 
with  the  most  subtle  sym'phony,  he  called  into  creation 
that  Society  of  immaculate  purity  and  unbounded  enjoy- 
ment  which  he  belie^ed  was  the  natural  infaeritance  of 
unshackled  man.  In  the  hero  he  pictured  a  philosopher, 
young  and  gifted  as  himself :  in  the  heroine,  his  idea  of 
a  perfect  woman.  Although  all  those  peculiar  do&- 
trines  of  Herbert,  which,  undisguised,  must  have  ex> 
cited  so  much  odium,  —  were  more  or  less  developed 
and  inculcated  in  this  work;  nevertheless  they  were 
necessarily  so  veiled  by  the  highly  spiritual  and  me- 
taphorical  language  of  the  poet,  that  it  required  some 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  System  enforced,  to  be 
able  to  detect  and  recognise  the  esoteric  spirit  of  his 
Muse.  The  public  read  only  the  history  of  an  ideal 
World  and  of  creatures  of  exquisite  beauty,  told  in  lan? 
guage  that  alike  dazzled  their  fancy  and  captiyated 
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\heir  ear.  Thej  were  lost  in  a  deliciona  maze  of  me- 
taphor  and  music,  and  were  proud  to  acknowledge  an 
additicm  to  the  glorions  catalogue  of  their  poets  in  a 
yonng  and  interesting  member  of  their  aristocracj. 

In  the  meanwhile  Herbert  entered  that  great  world 
that  had  long  expected  him,  and  hailed  hiB  advent  with 
triumph.  How  long  might  have  elapsed  before  they 
were  roused  by  the  condüct  of  Herbert  to  the  error 
nnder  which  they  were  labouring  as  to  his  character, 
it  is  not  difficnlt  to  conjecture;  but  before  he  oonld 
commence  those  philanthropic  exertions  which  apparently 
absorbed  him,  he  encountered  an  individual  who  most 
unconsciously  put  his  philosophy  not  merely  to  the  test, 
bnt  partially  even  to  the  ront;  and  this  was  Lady  An- 
nabel  Sidney.  Ahnost  as  new  to  the  world  as  himself, 
and  not  less  admired,  her  onrivalled  beanty,  her  nn- 
nsnal  accomplishments,  and  her  pure  and  dignified  mind, 
—  combined,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  the  most  flat- 
tering  admiration  of  his  genius  —  entirely  captivated 
the  philosophical  antagonist  of-  marriage.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Marmion  Herbert  —  scarcely  of  age, 
and  with  a  heart  of  extreme  susceptibility  —  resolyed, 
after  a  struggle,  to  be  the  first  exception  to  his  System, 
and,  as  he  fainüy  flattered  himself,  the  last  victim  of 
prejudice.    He  wooed  and  won  the  Lady  Annabel. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  Doctor 
Masham,  who  had  read  his  pupiFs  poem,  and  had  been 
a  litde  £rightened  by  its  indieations;  but  this  happy 
Union  had  dissipated  all  his  fears.  He  -wooM  not  be- 
lieve  in  any  other  than  a  fatuae  career  for  faim  alike 
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honourable  and  happy;  and  he  trusted  that  if  any  wild 
thoughts  still  lingered  in  Herberts  mind,  that  they 
would  clear  off  by  the  same  literary  process;  so  that 
the  utmost  ill  consequences  of  his  immature  opinions 
might  be  an  occasional  line  that  the  wise  would  have 
liked  to  blot,  and  yet  which  the  nnlettered  might 
scarcely  be  competent  to  comprehend.  Mr.  and  Lady 
Annabel  Herbert  departed  after  the  ceremony  to  his 
Castle,  and  Doctor  Masham  to  Marringhurst,  a  valuable 
living  in  another  county,  to  which  his  pupil  had  just 
presented  bim. 

Some  months  after  this  memorable  event,  rumours 
reached  the  ear  of  the  good  Doctor  that  all  wits  not  as 
satisfactory  as  he  could  desire  in  that  establishment, 
in  the  welfare  of  which  he  naturally  took  so  lively  an 
interest  Herbert  was  in  the  habit  of  corresponding 
with  the  rector  of  Marringhurst,  and  his  first  letters 
were  füll  of  details  as  to  his  happy  life  and  his  perfect 
content;  but  gradually  these  details  had  been  con- 
siderably  abridged,  and  the  correspondence  assumed 
chiefly  a  literary  or  philosophical  character.  Lady 
Annabel,  however,  was  always  mentioned  with  regard, 
and  an  intimation  had  been  duly  given  to  the  Doctor 
that  she  was  in  a  delicate  and  promising  Situation,  and 
that  they  were  both  alike  anxious  that  he  should  Christen 
their  child.  It  did  not  seem  very  surprising  to  the  good 
Doctor,  who  was  a  man  of  the  world,  that  a  husband, 
six  months  after  marriage,  should  not  speak  of  the  me- 
morable event  with  all  the  fulness  and  fondness  d(  the 
honeymoon;  and,  being  one  of  those  happy  tempers 
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that  always  anticipate  the  best,  he  dismissed  from  bis 
mind,  as  vain  gossip  and  idle  exaggerations,  the  ominous 
whispers  that  occasionallj  reached  him. 

Lnmediately  after  the  Christmas  ensuing  his  mar- 
riage,  the  Herberts  retumed  to  London,  and  the  Doctor, 
who  happened  to  be  a  short  time  in  the  metropolis, 
paid  them  a  visit.  His  obsexvations  were  far  from  un- 
satisfactory;  it  was  certainly  too  evident  that  Mannion 
was  no  longer  enamoured  of  Lady  Annabel,  but  he 
treated  her  apparently  with  conrtesy,  and  even  cordiality. 
The  presence  of  Doctor  Masham  tended,  perhaps,  a  little 
to  revive  old  feelings,  for  he  was  as  much  a  favourite 
with  the  wife  as  with  the  husband;  but  on  the  whole, 
the  Doctor  quitted  them  with  an  easy  heart,  and  san- 
guine  that  the  interesting  and  impending  event  would, 
in  all  probability,  revive  affection  on  the  part  of  Herbert, 
or  at  least  afford  Lady  Annabel  the  only  Substitute  for 
a  hnsband's  heart. 

In  due  time  the  Doctor  heard  &om  Herbert  that  his 
wife  had  gpne  down  into  the  country;  but  was  sorry  to 
observe  that  Herbert  did  not  accompany  her.  Eve^ 
this  disagreeable  impression  was  removed  by  a  letter, 
shortly  after  received  from  Herbert,  dated  from  the 
Castle,  and  written  in  high  spirits,  informing  him  that 
Annabel  had  made  him  the  happy  father  of  the  most 
beautiful  little  girl  in  the  world.  During  the  ensuing 
three  months  Mr.  Herbert,  though  he  resumed  his  re- 
sidence  in  London,  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  Castle, 
where  Lady  Annabel  remained;  and  his  occasional  cor- 
respondence,  though  couched  in  a  careless  vein,  still  on 
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the  wbole  indici^ted  a  cheerful  spirit;  though  .ever  Bsxd 
a«on  were  Ba;rca3tic  observatioBS  aa  to  the  felicity  of 
the  married  State,  whieh,  he  said,  waa  an  undoubted 
blessing,  aa  it  kept  a  man  out  of  aU  scrapes,  though 
uufortunately  upder  the  penaUy  of  H^  total  idleness 
and  upmtiUty  in  life.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  reader 
vi^J  judge  of  the  astonishm^ent  of  Doctor  Mafiham  when, 
in  common  with  the  worid,  very  shortly  after  the  re^ 
ceipt  pf  tbiB  letter  —  Mr.  Herbert  having  previously 
proceeded  to  London,  and  awaiting,  a$  was  said,  the 
daily  arrival  of  his  wife  and  ohild  —  bis  former  tutor 
leamed  that  Lady  Annabel,  accompanied  only  by  Paunoe- 
fort  and  Venetia>  had  sought  her  father's  roof ;  declaring 
that  ciroumstances  had  ocQurred  which  rendered  it  quite 
impossible  that  she  could  live  with  Mr.  Herbert  any 
long^,  and  entreating  his  succo^r  and  parental  pro- 
tection, 

Never  was  such  a  hubbub  in  the  worldl  In  rain 
Herbert  ^laimed  his  wife,  and  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment;  declaring  that  he  had  parted  from  her  with  the 
e^^pression  of  perfect  kind  feeling  on  both  sidea.  No 
answer  was  given  to  bis  letter,  and  no  explanation  of 
any  kind  conceded  him.  The  world  universally  de- 
clared  Lady  Annabel  an  injured  woman,  and  trusted 
that  she  would  eventually  have  the  good  sense  and 
kindness  to  gratify  them  by  revealing  the  mystery; 
while  Herbert  on  the  contrary,  was  universally  abused 
and  shunned,  —  avpided  by  his  acquaintances ,  and 
denounced  as  the  moat  depraved  of  men. 

In  this  e^^traordinary  State  of.  affajura  Herbert  a^ted 
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in  a  manner  the  best  calculated  to  secure  his  happiness, 
and  the  very  worst  to  preserre  his  character»  Haring 
ostentatiously  shown  himself  in  every  public  place,  and 
courted  notice  and  inquiry  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  to  prove  that  he  was  not  anxious  to  conceal 
himself  or  avoid  any  inquiry,  left  the  country,  free 
at  last  to  pursue  that  career  to  which  he  had  always 
aspired,  and  in  which  he  had  been  checked  by  a 
blunder,  from  the  consequences  of  which  he  little  ex- 
pected  that  he  should  so  speedily  and  strangely  eman- 
dpate  himself.  It  was  in  a  beautiful  villa  on  the  lake 
of  Geneva  that  he  finally  established  himself,  and  there 
for  many  years  he  employed  himself  in  the  publication 
of  a  series  of  works,  which,  whether  they  were  poetry 
or  prose,  imaginative  or  investigative,  all  tended  to  the 
same  consistent  purpose,  namely,  the  fearless  and  un- 
qualified  Promulgation  of  those  opinions,  on  the  adoption 
of  which  he  sincerely  believed  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind  depended;  and  the  opposite  principles  to  which, 
in  his  own  case,  had  been  productive  of  so  much  morti- 
fication  and  misery.  EGs  works,  which  were  published 
in  England,  were  little  read,  and  universally  decried. 
The  critics  were  always  hard  at  work,  proving  that  he 
was  no  poet,  and  demonstrating  in  the  most  logical 
manner  that  he  was  quite  incapable  of  reasoning  on  the 
eommonest  topic.  In  addition  to  all  this,  his  ignorance 
was  seif- evident;  and  though  he  was  very  fond  of 
quoting  Greek  they  doubted  whether  he  was  capable 
of  reading  the  original  authors.  The  general  Impression 
of  the  English  public,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years, 
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was,  that  Herbert  was  an  abandoned  being,  of  ihe 
most  profligate  habits,  opposed  to  all  tbe  institatioiiB  of 
Society  that  kept  bis  infamy  in  cbeck,  and  an  avowed 
atheist;  and  as  scarcely  any  one  but  a  sympathetic  spirit 
ever  read  a  line  he  wrote  —  for  indeed  tbe  very  sigbt 
of  bis  works  was  poUntion  —  it  is  not  very  wonder^l 
that  this  opinion  was  so  generally  prevalent.  A  calm 
inquirer  might,  perhaps,  have  suspected  that  abandoned 
profligacy  is  not  very  compadble  with  severe  study, 
and  that  an  autbor  is  seldom  loose  in  bis  life,  even  if 
he  be  licentious  in  bis  writings.  A  calm  inquirer  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  of  opinion  that  a  solitary  sage  may 
be  tbe  antagonist  of  a  priesthood  without  absolutely 
denying  tbe  existence  of  a  God;  but  there  never  are 
calm  inquirers.  The  world,  on  every  subject,  however 
unequally,  is  divided  into  parties;  and  even  in  tbe  case 
of  Herbert  and  bis  writings,  those  who  admired  bis 
genius,  and  tbe  generosity  of  bis  soul,  were  not  content 
without  advocating,  principally  out  of  pique  to  bis  ad- 
versaries,  bis  extreme  opinions  on  every  subject  — 
moral,  political,  and  religious. 

Besides,  it  must  be  confessed,  there  was  another  cir- 
cumstance  which  was  almost  as  fatal  to  Herberts  cha- 
racter  in  England  as  bis  loose  and  heretical  opinions. 
The  travelling  Englisb,  during  their  visits  to  Geneva, 
found  out  that  their  countryman  solaced  or  enlivened 
bis  solitude  by  unhallowed  ties.  It  is  a  habit  to  which 
very  yoimg  men,  who  are  separated  firom  or  deserted 
by  their  wives,  occasionally  have  recourse.  Wrong, 
no  doubt,  as  most  things  are,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
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venial;  at  least  in  the  case  of  any  man  who  is  not  .also 
an  atheist.  Tl^s-  unfortunate  mistress  of  Herbert  was 
magnified  into  a  seraglio ;  extraordinary  tales  of  the  volup- 
tuons  life  of  one  who  generalty  at  bis  studies  outwatcbed 
tbe  Stars,  were  rife  in  Englisb  soeiety;  and 

"Hoary  Marquises  and  stripling  Dukes," 

wbo  were  eitber  protecting  opera  dancers,  or,  still  worse, 
making  love  to  tbeir  neigbbours'  wives,  eitber  looked 
grave  wben  tbe  name  of  Herbert  was  mentioned  in 
female  soeiety,  or  aflfectedly  confused,  as  if  tbey  could 
a  tale  unfold,  if  tbey  were  not  convinced  tbat  tbe  sense 
of  propriety  among  all  present  was  infinitely  superior 
to  tbeir  sense  of  curiosity. 

Tbe  only  person  to  wbom  Herbert  communicated 
in  England  was  Doctor  Masbam.  He  wrote  to  bim 
immediately  on  bis  ßstablisbment  at  Geneva,  in  a  calm 
yet  sincere  and  serious  tone,  as  if  it  were  useless  to 
dwell  too  hl\j  on  tbe  past.  Yet  be  declared,  altbongb 
now  tbat  it  was  all  over  be  avowed  bis  joy  at  tbe  inter- 
position  of  bis  destiny,  and  tbe  opportunity  wbicb  be 
at  lengtb  possessed  of  pursning  tbe  career  for  wbicb  be 
was  adapted,  tbat  be  bad  to  bis  knowledge  given  bis 
wife  no  cause  of  offence  wbicb  could  autborise  ber  con- 
duct  As  for  bis  daugbter,  be  said  be  sbould  not  be 
so  cmel  as  to  tear  ber  from  bermotber^s  breast;  tbougb, 
if  anytbing  could  induce  bim  to  sucb  bebaviour,  it 
would  be  tbe  malignant  and  ungenerous  menace  of  bis 
wife's  relatives,  tbat  tbey  would  oppose  bis  preferred 
cbum  to  tbe  guardiansbip  of  bis  cbild,  on  tbe  plea  of 
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his.hmnoral  life  and  atheisücal  opinioxus.  With  ro- 
ference  to  peconiaiy  arrangements,  a&  his  chief  seat 
was  entailed  oa  male  heirs,  he  proposed  that  bis  wife 
should  take  up  her  abode  at  Cherbmy,  an  estate  whioh 
had  been  settied  on  her  and  her  children  at  her  mar- 
riage,  and  which,  therefore,  would  descend  to  Yenetia. 
Finally,  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  Marringhurst  wonld  permit  his  good  and 
still  faithful  friend  to  cultivate  the  society  and  guard 
over  the  welfare  of  his  wife  and  daughter. 

Döring  the  first  ten  years  of  Herbert^s  eiile,  for 
such  indeed  it  might  be  considered,  the  Doctor  main- 
tained  with  him  a  rare  yet  regulär  correspondence;  but 
after  that  time  a  public  event  occurred,  and  a  revolu- 
tion  took  place  in  Herberts  life  which  terminated  all 
oommunication  between  them ;  a  termination  occasioned^ 
howerer,  by  such  a  simultaneous  conviction  of  its  ab^ 
solute  necessity,  that  it  was  not  attended  by  any  of 
those  pain^l  Communications  which  are  too  often  the 
harrowing  forerunners  of  a  formal  disruption  of  an- 
cient  ties. 

This  event  was  the  reyolt  of  the  American  colonies; 
and  this  rerolution  in  Herbert^s  career,  his  junction  with 
the  rebels  against  his  native  country.  Doubtless  it  was  not 
without  a  struggle,  perhaps  a  pang,  that  Herbert  re- 
Bolved  upon  a  line  of  conduot  to  which  it  must  as- 
suredly  have  required  the  strongest  throb  of  his  cosmo- 
politan  sympathy,  and  his  amplest  definition  of  philan* 
thropy  to  have  impelled  him.'  But  without  any  vin- 
dictive  feelings  towards  England,  for  he  ever  professed 
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and  exercked  charity  towards  his  enemieS)  attributing 
their  conduct  entirely  to  their  ignorance  and  prejadice^ 
upon  this  Step  he  neyertheless  feit  it  his  duty  to  deoide, 
There  seemed  in  the  opening  prospects  of  America,  in 
a  World  still  new,  whidh  had  borrowed  from  the  old  as 
it  were  only  so  mach  dyilisation  as  was  necesaarj  to 
create  and  to  maintain  order;  there  seemed  in  the  oir* 
cnmstances  of  its  bonndless  territory,  and  the  total  ab- 
sence  of  feudal  institations  and  prejudices,  so  fair  a 
field  for  the  practical  introduction  of  those  r^enerating 
principles  to  which  Herbert  had  devoted  all  the  thonght 
and  labour  of  his  life,  that  he  resolved,  after  long  and 
perhaps  painM  meditation,  to  sacrifice  every  feeiing 
and  fdture  interest  to  its  Ailfilment.  All  idea  of  ever 
retnming  to  his  native  country,  even  were  it  only  to 
mix  his  ashes  with  the  geiierations  of  his  ancestors;  all 
hope  of  reconciliation  with  his  wife,  or  of  pressing  to 
his  heart  that  daughter,  often  present  to  his  tender 
fancy,  and  to  whose  affections  he  had  feelingly  appealed 
in  an  outbnrst  of  passionate  poetry  —  all  these  chances, 
chances  which,  in  spite  of  his  philosophy,  had  yet  a 
^lingenng  charm,  must  be  discarded  for  evet.  They 
were  discardecL  Assigning  his  estate  to  his  heir  upon 
conditions,  in  order  to  prevent  its  forfeiture,  with  such 
resources  as  he  could  command,  and  which  were  con- 
siderable,  Marmion  Herbert  arrived  at  Boston,  where 
his  rank,  his  wealth,  his  distinguished  name,  his  great 
talents,  and  his  undoubted  zeal  for  the  cause  of  liberty, 
procured  him  an  eminent  and  gratifying  reception.  He 
ofFered  to  raise  a  regiment  for  the  republic,  and  the 
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offer  was  accepted;  and  he  was  enrolled  .among  the 
Citizens.  All  this  occurred  about  the  time  that  the  Ca- 
darcis  family  first  settled  at  the  abbey,  and  this  narra- 
tive  will  probably  throw  light  upon  several  slight  in- 
cidents  which  heretofore  may  have  attracted  the  per- 
plezed  attention  of  the  leader:  such  as  the  newspaper 
brought  by  Dr.  Masham  at  the  Christmas  visit;  the 
tears  shed  at  a  subsequent  period  at  Marringhurst,  when 
he  related  to  her  the  last  intelligence  that  had  been  re- 
ceived  from  America.  For,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to 
ezpress  the  miseiy  and  mortification  which  this  last 
conduct  of  her  hnsband  occasioned  Lady  Annabel, 
brought  up,  as  she  had  been,  with  feelings  of  romantic 
loyalty  and  unswerving  patriotism.  To  be  a  traitor 
seemed  the  only  blot  that  remained  for  his  sullied 
scutcheon,  and  she  had  never  dreamed  of  that.  An 
infidel)  a  profligate,  a  deserter  from  his  home,  an 
apostate  from  his  GodI  one  infamy  alone  remained, 
and  now  he  had  attained  it;  —  a  traitor  to  his  king! 
Why,  every  peasant  would  despise  him! 

(xeneral  Herbert,  however,  for  such  he  speedily  be- 
came,  at  the  head  of  his  division,  soon  arrested  the 
attention,  and  commanded  the  respect,  of  Europe.  To 
his  exertions  the  successful  result  of  the  struggle  was, 
in  a  great  measure,  attributed;  and  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Congress,  of  which  he  became  a  member. 
His  military  and  political  reputation .  ezercised  a  bene- 
ficial  influence  upon  his  literary  fame.  His  works  were 
reprinted  in  America,  and  translated  into  French,  and 
published  at  öeneva  and  Basle,  whence  they  were  sur- 
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reptitiously  introduced  into  France.  The  Wbigs,  who 
bad  become  veiy  factioas,  and  nearly  revolutionary, 
•dnring  the  American  war,  suddenlj  becan^e  proud  of  theur 
countrjman,  wbom  a  new  world  bailed  as  a  deliverer, 
and  Paris  declared  to  be  a  great  poet  and  an  illustrious 
pbilosopher.  His  writings  became  fasbionable,  espe- 
cially  among  the  young;  numerons  editions  of  them 
appeared;  and  in  time  it  was  discovered  that  Herbert 
was  now  not  only  openly  read,  and  enthusiastically  ad- 
mired,  but  had  founded  a  school. 

The  struggle  with  America  ceased  about  the  time 
of  Lord  Cadurcis'  last  visit  to  Cherbury,  when  from  his 
indignant  lips  Yenetia  first  leamt  the  enormities  of  her 
father^s  career.  Since  that  period  some  three  years  had 
elapsed  until  we  introduced  our  readers  to  the  boudoir 
of  Lady  Monteagle.  During  this  period,  among  the 
Whigs  and  their  partisans  the  literary  fame  of  Herbert 
had  arisen  and  become  established.  How  they  have 
passed  in  regard  to  Lady  Annabel  Herbert  and*  her 
danghter,  on  the  one  band,  and  Lord  Cadurcis  himself 
on  the  other,  we  will  endeayour  to  ascertain  in  the 
following  chapter. 

CHAPTEE  m. 

Froh  the  last  departure  of  Lord  Cadurcis  from 
Cherbury,  the  health  of  Venetia  again  dedined.  The 
truth  is,  she  brooded  in  solitude  over  her  stränge  lot, 
until  her  nerves  became  relaxed  by  intense  reverie  and 
suppressed  feeling.    The  attention  of  a  mother  so  wrapt 
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up  in  her  child  as  Lady  Annabel,  was  soon  attracted 
to  the  increasing  languor  of  our  heroine,  whose  eye 
each  day  seemed  to  grow  less  bright,  and  her  gracefiir 
form  less  lithe  and  active.  No  longer,  fond  of  the  sun 
and  breeze  as  a  beautiftil  bird,  was  Venetia  seen,  as 
heretofore,  glancing  in  the  garden,  or  bounding  over 
the  lawns;  too  often  might  she  be  found  reclining  on 
tbB  couch,  in  spite  of  all  the  temptations  of  the  spring; 
while  her  temper,  ofice  so  singularly  sweet  that  it 
seemed  there  was  not  in  the  world  a  word  that  could 
rüffle  it,  and  which  required  so  keenly  and  responded 
so  qüickly  to  sympathy,  became  reserved,  if  not  ab- 
solutely  suUen,  or  at  times  even  captious  and  fretfnl. 

This  change  in  the  appearance  and  demeanoor  of 
her  daughter  fiUed  Lady  Annabel  with  anxiety  and 
alarm.  In  vain  she  expressed  to  Venetia  her  conviction 
of  her  indisposition;  but  Venetia,  though  her  altered 
habits  confirmed  the  suspicion,  and  authorised  the  in- 
quiry  of  her  parent,  persisted  ever  in  asserting  that  she 
had  no  ailment  Her  old  medical  attendant  was,  how- 
ever,  consulted,  and  being  perplexed  with  the  case,  he 
recommended  change  of  air.  Lady  Annahel  then  con- 
sulted Dr.  Masham,  and  he  gave  his  opinion  in  favour 
of  change  of  air  for  one  reason;  and  that  was,  that  it 
would  bring  with  it  what  hö  had  long  considered  Venetia 
to  stand  in  need  of ,  and  that  was  change  of  lifo. 

Dr.  Masham  was  right;   but  then,   to  guido  hlm  in 

forming  his  judgment,  he  had  the  advantage  of  some 

psychological  knowledge  of  the  case,  which,  ina  great 

'degree,  was  a  sealed  book  to  the  poor  puzzled  phy- 
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sician.  We  lanigh  veiy  often  at  the  errors  of  medioal 
men;  but  if  we  would  only,  when  we  consult  them, 
have  strength  of  mind  enough  to  extend  to  them  aome- 
thing  better  than  a  half-confidence,  we  might  be  .cured 
the  Booner.  -  How  often,  when  the  unhappy  disciple  of 
Eseulapius  is  perplexing  himself  abont  the  »täte  of  our 
bodies,  we  might  throw  light  upon  his  obseure  labonrs 
by  Bimply  detailing  to  him  the  State  of  our  minds! 

The  result  of  the  consultations  in  the  Herbert  family 
was  A  final  resolution  on  the  part  of  Lady  Annabel  to 
quit  Cherbury  for  a  while.  As  the  sea  air  was  espe- 
cially  recommended  to  Venetia,  and  as  Lady  Annabel 
shrank  with  a  morbid  apprehension  from  society,  to 
which  nothing  could  persuade  her  she  was  not  an  ob- 
ject  either  of  odium  or  impertinent  curiosity,  she  finally 
resolved  to  visit  Weymouth,  then  a  very  small  and  se- 
claded  watering- place,  and  whither  she  arrived  and 
settled  herseif,  it  not  being  even  the  season  when  its 
few  customary  visitors  were  in  the  habit  of  gathering. 

This  residence  at  Weymouth  quite  repaid  Lady 
Annabel  for  all  the  trouble  of  her  new  setdement,  and 
for  the  ehange  in  her  life  very  painful  to  her  confirmed 
habits,  which  she  experienced  in  leaving  for  the  first 
time  for  such  a  long  series  of  years,  her  old  hall;  for 
the,  rose  soon  retumed  to  the  cheek  of  her  daughter, 
and  the  west^n  breezes,  joined  with  the  influence  of 
the  new  objects  that  surrounded  her,  and  especially  of 
that  oeean,  and  its  stränge  and  inexhaustible  variety, 
Ott  which  ghe  gazed  for  the  first  time,  gradually,  but 
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surely,  completed  the  restoration  of  Yenetia  to  healtfa, 
and  with  it  to  much  of  her  old  vivacity. 

When  Lady  Annabel  had  resided  about  a  year  at 
Weymouth,  in  the  society  of  which  she  Had  invaiiably 
made  the  Indisposition  of  Yenetia  a  reason  for  not 
entering,  a  great  revolution  suddenly  occurred  at  this 
little  qniet  watering-place;  for  it  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
Summer  residence  of  the  English  court.  The  celebrated 
name,  the  distinguished  appearance,  and  the  secluded 
habits  of  Lady  Annabel  and  her  daughter,  had  rendered 
them  the  objects  of  very  general  Interest.  Occasionally 
they  were  met  in  a  sea-side  walk  by  some  fellow-wanderer 
over  the  sands,  or  toiler  over  the  shingles;  and  romantic 
reports  of  the  dignity  of  the  mother,  and  the  daughter'ß 
beauty,  were  repeated  by  the  fortunate  observers  to  the 
lounging  circle  of  the  public  library  or  the  baths. 

The  moment  that  Lady  Annabel  was  assured  that 
£he  royal  family  had  positively  fixed  upon  Weymouth 
for  their  residence,  and  were  even  daily  expected,  she 
resolved  instantly  to  retire.  Her  stem  sense  of  duty 
assured  her  that  it  was  neither  delicate  nor  loyal  to 
obtrude  before  the  presence  of  an  outraged  monarch 
the  wife  and  daughter  of  a  traitor;  her  haughty,  though 
wounded,  spirit  shrank  from  the  revival  of  her  hus- 
band's  history,  which  must  be  the  consequence  of  such 
a  conjimction,  and  from  the  startling  and  painful  re- 
marks  which  might  reach  the  shrouded  ear  of  her 
daughter.  With  her  characteristic  decision,  and  with 
her  usual  stem  volition,  Lady  Annabel  quitted  Wey- 
mouth instantly,   but  she  was  in  some  degree  consoled 
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for  the  regret  and  apprehensiveness  which  she  feit  at  thos 
.leaving  a  place  that  had  otherwise  so  happily  Mfilled 
all  her  hopes  and  wislies,  and  that  seemed  to  agree  so 
entirely  with  Venetia,  by  finding  unexpectedly  a  marine 
villa,  some  few  miles  further  up  the  coast,  which  was 
untenanted,  and  which  offered  to  Lady  Annabel  all  the 
accommodation  she  coald  desire. 

It  so  happened  this  summer  that  Dr.  Masham  paid 
the  Herberts  a  visit,  and  it  was  his  habit  occasionally 
to  ride  into  Weymouth  to  read  the  newspaper,  or  pass 
an  hour  in  that  easy  lonnging  chat,  which  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  principal  diversions  of  a  watering-place.  A 
great  dignitary  of  the  chiirch,  who  was  about  the  King, 
and  to  whom  Dr.  Masham  was  known  not  merely  by 
reputation,  mentioned  his  presence  to  his  Majesty;  and 
the  King,  who  was  fond  of  the  society  of  eminent  di- 
vines,  desired  that  Dr.  Masham  should  be  presented  to 
him.  Now,  so  favourable  was  the  Impression  that  the 
rector  of  Marringhurst  made  upon  his  sovereign,  that 
firom  that  moment  the  King  was  scarcely  ever  content 
Dnless  he  was  in  attendance.  ^  His  Majesty,  who  was 
happy  in  asking  questions,  and  much  too  acute  to  be 
baffled  when  he  sought  infonnation,  finally  elicited  from 
the  Doctor,  aU  that,  in  Order  to  please  Lady  Annabel, 
he  long  struggled  to  conceal;  but  when  the  King  found 
that  the  deserted  wife  and  daughter  of  Herbert  were* 
really  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  they  had 
qnitted  Weymouth  on  his  arrival,  from  a  feeling  of  de- 
licate  loyalty,  nothing  would  satisfy  the  kind-hearted 
monarch  but  personally  assuring  them  of  the  interest 
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h%  took  in  their  welfare;  and  accordinglj,  ihe  next  diPf , 
without  giving  Lady  Annabel  even  the  preparation  of- 
a  notice,  bis  Majesty  and  bis  royal  consort,  attended 
only  by  a  lord  in  waiting,  called  at  tbe  marine  viUa, 
and  fairlj  introduced  themselves. 

An  acquaintance,  oecasioned  by  a  sentiment  of  ge- 
nerous  and  condescending  sympaäiy,  was  establisbed 
and  strengthened  into  intimacy,  by  tbe  personal  qua- 
lities  of  tbose  tbus  delicately  bonoured.  Tbe  King  and 
Queen  were  equally  deligbted  witb  tbe  wife  and  daugb- 
ter  of  tbe  terrible  rebel;  and  altbougb,  of  conrseif  not 
an  allttsion  was  made  to  bis  existenoe,  Lady  Annabel 
feit  not  tbe  less  acutely  the  cause  to  wbicb  sbe  was  inr 
debted  fbr  a  notioe  so  gratifying,  but  wbicb  sbe  after- 
wards  enaui'ed  by  ber  own  merits.  How  stränge  are 
tbe  accidents  of  Hfe!  Venetia  Herbert,  wbo  bad  been 
bred  up  in  unbroken  solitude,  and  wbose  converse  bad 
been  confined  to  two  or  tbree  beings,  suddenly  found 
berself  tbe  guest  of  a  King,  and  tbe  visitor  to  a  courti 
Sbe  stepped  at  once  firom  solitude  into  tbe  most  augost 
circle  of  sooiety;  yet,  tbougb  sbe  bad  enjoyed  none  of 
tbat  initiatory  experience  wbioh  is  usually  beld  so  in- 
dispensable to  tbe  yotaries  of  fasbion,  ber  bappy  nature 
qualified  ber  to  play  ber  part  witbout  effort  and  witb 
success.  Serene  and  graeeful ,  sbe  mingled  in  tbe 
Strange  and  novel  scene,  as  if  it  bad  been  for  ever  ber 
lot  to  dazzle  and  to  cbarm.  Ere  tbe  royal  family  re* 
tumed  to. London,  tbey  extracted  from  Lady  Anäabel 
a  eompliance  witb  tbeir  eamest  wisbes,  tbat  sbe  sbould 
fix  ber  residence,  during  tbe  ensving  season,  in  the 
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metropolis,  and  that  she  should  herseif  present  Venetia 
at  St.  James^s.  The  wishes  of  kings  are  commands; 
and  Lady  Annabel,  who  thus  unexpectedly  perceived 
some  of  the  most  painful  anticipations  of  her  solitude 
at  once  disaipated,  and  that  her  child,  instead  of  being 
subjected  on  her  entrance  into  life  to  all  the  mortifica- 
tions  she  had  imagined,  would,  on  the  contrary,  find 
her  first  introduction  ander  auspices  the  most  flattering 
and  advantageous,  bowed  a  dutifiil  assent  to  the  con« 
descending  injunctions. 

Such  were  the  memorable  consequences  of  this  visit 
to  Weymouth!  The  retum  of  Lady  Annabel  to  the 
World,  and  her  intended  residence  in  the  metropolis, 
while  the  good  Masham  precede4  their  arrival  to  re- 
ceive  a  mitre.    Strange  events,  and  yet  not  improbable  l 

In  the  meantime,  Lord  Cadurcis  had  repaired  to 
the  university,  where  bis  rank  and  bis  eccentric  qua- 
Uties  qoickly  gathered  round  bim  a  choice  circle  of  in- 
timatoB,  chiefly  cuUed  from  bis  ojd  school-fellows.  Of 
ibese,  the  great  majority  were  bis  seniors,  for  whose 
Society  the  maturity  of  his  mind  qualified  him.  \t  so 
happened  that  these  companions  were  in  general  in- 
fluenced  by  those  liberal  opinions  which  had  become  in 
vogue  during  the  American  war,  and  from  which  Lord 
Cadurcis  had  hitherto  been  preserved  by  the  society  in 
which  he  had  previously  mingled  in  the  house  of  his 
guardian.  With  tbe  characteristic  caprice  and  impetuo- 
sity  of  youth,  Cadurcis  rapidly  and  ardently  imbibed 
all  these  doctrines,  captivated  alike  by  their  boldness 
and  their  novelty.     Hitherto  the  child  of  prejudice,  he 
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flattered  himself  that  he  was  now  the  creature  of  reason, 
and,  detennined  to  take  nothing  for  granted,  he  soon 
learned  to  question  everything  that  was  received.  A 
friend  introduced  him  to  the  writings  of  Herbert,  —  that 
veiy  Herbert  whqm  he  had  been  taught  to  look  npon 
with  so  much  terror  and  odium.  Their  perusal  operated 
a  complete  revolution  of  his  mind;  and  in  little  more 
than  a  year  from  his  flight  from  Cherbury,  he  had  be- 
come  an  enthusiastic  votary  of  the  great  master,  for 
his  violent  abuse  of  whom  he  had  been  banished  from 
those  happy  bowers.  The  courage,  the  boldness,  the 
eloquence,  the  imagination,  the  stränge  and  romantic 
career  of  Herbert,  carried  the  spirit  of  Cadurcis  captive. 
The  sympathetie  companion^  studied  his  works  and 
smiled  with  scom  at  the  prejudice  of  which  their  great 
model  had  been  the  victim,  and  of  which  they  had 
been  so  long  the  dupes.  As  for  Cadurcis,  he  resolved 
to  emulate  him,  and  he  commenced  his  noble  rivalship 
by  a  systematic  neglect  of  all  the  duties  and  the  studies 
of  his  College  life.  His  irregulär  habits  procured  him 
constant  reprimands  in  which  he  gloried;  he  revenge'd 
himself  on  the  authorities  by  writing  epigrams,  and  by 
keeping  a  bear,  which  he  declared  should  stand  for  a 
fellowship.  At  length,  having  wilfuUy  outraged  the 
most  important  regulations,  he  was  expelled;  and  he 
made  his  expulsion  the  subject  of  a  satire  equally  per- 
sonal and  Philosophie,  and  which  obtained  applause  for 
the  great  talent  which  it  displayed,  even  from  those 
who  lamented  its  want  of  judgment  and  the  misconduct 
of  its  writer.    Flushed  witib  success,  Cadurcis  at  length 
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found,  to  his  astonishment,  that  Nature  had  intended 
him  for  a  poet.  He  repaired  to  London,  where  he  was 
received  with.open  arms  hj  the  Whigs,  whose  party 
he  immediatelj  embraced,  and  where  he  pnblished  a 
poem,  m  whieh  he  painted  his  own  character  as  the 
hero,  and  of  which  —  in  spite  of  all  the  exaggeration 
and  extravagance  of  youth  —  the  genius  was  undeniable. 
Society  sympathised  with  a  young  and  a  noble  poet; 
his  poe^  was  read  by  all  parties  with  enthusiasm;  Ca- 
durcis  became  the  fashion.  To  use  his  own  expression, 
"One  moming  he  awoke,  and  found  himself  famous.". 
Young,  singularly  handsome,  with  every  gift  of  nature 
and  fortune,  and  with  an  inordinate  vanity  that  raged 
in  his  soul,  Cadurcis  soon  forgot  the  high  philosophy 
that  had  for  a  moment  attracted  him,  and  'delivered 
himself  up  to  the  absorbing  egotism  which  had  ever  been 
latent  in  his  passionate  and  ambitious  mind.  Gifted  with 
energies  that  few  have  ever  equalled,  and  fooled  to  the 
Jop  of  his  bent  by  the  excited  sympathies  of  society, 
he  poured  forth  his  creatire  and  daring  spirit,  with  a 
license  that  conquered  all  obstacles,  from  the  very  au- 
dacity  with  which  he  assailed  them.  In  a  word,  the  young, 
the  reserved,  and  unknown  Cadurcis  —  who,  but  three 
years  back,  was  to  have  lived  in  the  domestic  solitude 
for  which  he  alone  feit  himself  fitted  —  fiUed  every 
heart  and  glittered  in  every  eye.  The  men  envied,'  the 
women  loved,  all  admired  him.  His  life  Vas  a  per- 
petual  triumph;  a  brilliant  and  applauding  stage,  on 
which  he  ever  played  a  dazzling  and  heroic  parL  So 
Budden  and  so  startling  had  been  his  apparition,  so 
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vigorons  and  unceasing  the  efforts  Ky  which  he  had 
maintained  bis  first  overwhelming  impressioB,  and  not 
merely  by  bis  writings,  but  by  bis  unusual  manners, 
and  eccentric  life,  that  no  one  bad  yet  found  time  to 
draw  bis  breatb,  to  observe,  to  inquire,  and  to  criti- 
eise.  He  bad  risen,  and  still  flamed,  like  a  comet  as 
wild  as  it  was  beautiful,  and  stränge  as  it  was  brilliant 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

Wb  must  now  retiim  to  tbe  dinner  party  at  Lord 

Monteagle's.     Wben  the  Bishop  of entered  tbe 

room,  he  found  nearly  all  the  expected  gaests  assembled, 
and  was  immediately  presented  by  bis  host  to  tbe  lady 
of  tbe  bouse,  wbo  received  bim  with  all  that  fascinating 
address  for  which  she  was  celebrated,  expressing  tbe  ex- 
treme deligbt  which  she  feit  at  thus  becoming  formally 
acquainted  with  one  whom  her  busband  bad  long  taugbt 
her  to  admire  and  reverenee.  Utterly  unconscious  wbo 
bad  just  joined  tbe  circle,  while  Lord  Monteagle  was 
introducing  bis  newly-arrived  guest  to  many  present, 
and  to  all  of  whom  he  was  unknown  except  by  repu- 
tation,  Lord  Gadurcis  was  standing  apart,  apparently 
wrapt  in  bis  own  thoughts;  but  the  truth  is,  in  spite  of 
all  the  excitement  in  which  he  lived,  he  had  difficulty 
in  ovei^coming  the  natural  Reserve  of  bis  disposition. 

"  Watch  Gadurcis,"  said  Mr.  Horace  Pole  to  a  very 
fine  lady.     "Does  not  he  look  sublime?" 

"Show  me  bim,"  said  the  lady,  very  eagerly;  "I 
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have  never  seen  him  yet;  I  am  actually  dying  to  know 
liini.     You  know  we  have  just  come  to  town." 

"And  have  canght  the  raging  epidemic,  I  see,"  said 
Mr.  Pole,  with  a  sneer.  "However,  there  is  the  mar- 
vellous  young  gentleman!  ^Alone  in  a  ci;owd,'  as  he 
says  in  his  last  poem.     Very  interesting!" 

"Wonderful  creaturel"  exclaimed  the  dame. 

"Charming!"   said  Mr.  Pole.     "If  you  ask  Lady 
Monteagle,  she  will  introduce  him  to  you,  and  then, 
perhaps,  you  will  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  handed  to . 
dinner  by  him." 

"Oh!  how  I  should  like  it!" 

"You  must  take  care,  however,  not  to  eat;  he  can- 
not  endure  a  woman  who  eats." 

"I  never  do,"  said  the  lady,  very  simply;  "at  least 
at  dinner." 

"Ah!  then  you  will  quite  suit  him;  I  dare  say  he 
will  write  a  sonnet  to  you,  and  call  you  Thyrza." 

"I  wish  I  could  get  him  to  write  some  lines  in  my 
book,"  said  the  lady;  "Charles  Fox  has  written  some; 
he  was  staying  with  us  in  the  autumn,  and -he  has 
written  an  ode  to  my  little  dog." 

"How  very  amiable!"  said  Mr.  Pole;  "I  dare  say 
they  are  as  good  as  his  elegy  on  Mrs.  Crewe's  cat.  But 
you  must  not  talk  of  cats  and  dog€  to  Cadurcis.  He  is 
too  exalted  to  commemorate  any  animal  less  sublime 
than  a  tiger  or  a  barb." 

"You  forget  his  beautiful  lines  on  his  l^'ewfound- 
land,"  said  the  lady. 
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"Very  complimentary  to  ns  all,"  said  Mr.  Horace 
Pole.     "The  interesting  misanthrope I " 

"He  looks  very  unhappy." 

"Very,"  said  Mr.  Pole.  "Evidently  something  on 
bis  conscience." 

"They  do  whisper  very  odd  things,"  said  the  lady, 
with  great  curiosity.  ***Do  you  think  there  is  anything 
in  them?" 

"Oh!  no  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Pole;  "look  at  him;  you 
can  detect  crime  in  every  glance." 

"Dear  me,  how  shocking!  I  think  he  must  be  the 
most  interesting  person  that  ever  lived.  I  sbould  so 
like  to  know  him!     They  say  he  is  so  very  odd," 

"Very,"  said  Mr.  Pole.  "He  must  be  a  man  of 
genius;  he  is  so  unlike  everybody;  the  very  tie  of  bis 
cravat  proves  it.  And  bis  hair,  so  savage  and  disbe- 
velled;  none  but  a  man  of  genius  would  not  wear 
powder.  Watch  him  to-day,  and  you  will  observe  that 
he  will  not  condescend  to  perform  the  slightest  act  like 
an  ordinary  mortal.  I  met  him  at  dinner  yesterday  at 
Fanshawe's,  and  he  touched  nothing  but  biscuits  and 
soda- water.  Fanshawe,  you  know,  is  famous  for  bis 
Cook.  Very  complimentary  and  gratifying,  was  it  not?" 

"Dear  me!"  said  the  lady,  "I  am  delighted  to  see 
him;  and  yet  I  hope  I  shall  not  sit  by  him  at  dinner. 
I  am  quite  afraid  of  him." 

"He  is  really  very  awfal!"  said  Mr.  Pole. 

In  the  meantime,  the  subject  of  these  observations 
slowly  withdrew  to  the  furtber  end  of  the  saloon,  apaxt 
from  every  one,  and  threw  himself  upon  a  couch  with 
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a  somewhat  discontented  air.  Lady  Monteagle,  whose 
eye  had  never  left  him  for  a  moment,  although  her  at- 
tentions  had  been  necessarily  commanded  by  her  guests, 
and  who  dreaded  the  silent  rages  in  which  Cadnrcis 
constantly  indulged,  and  which,  when  once  assumed  for 
the  day,  were  with  great  diflSculty  dissipated,  seized  the 
first  opportunity  to  join  and  soothe  him. 

"Deax  Cadurcis,"  she  said,  "why  do  you  sit  here? 
You  know  I  am  obliged  to  speak  to  all  these  odious 
people,  and  it  is  very  cruel  of  you." 

"You  seemed  to  me  to  be  extremely  happy,"  replied 
bis  lordship,  in  a  sarcastic  tone. 

"Now,  Cadurcis,  for  Heaven's  sake  do  not  play 
with  my  feelings,"  exclaimed  Lady  Monteagle,  in  a 
deprecating  tone.  "Pray  be  amiable.  If  I  think  you 
are  in  one  of  your  dark  humours,  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  attend  to  these  people;  and  you  know  it  is 
the  only  point  on  which  Monteagle  ever  has  an  opinion-, 
he  insists  upon  my  attending  to  bis  guests." 

"If  you  prefer  bis  guests  to  me,  attend  to  them." 

"Now,  Cadurcis!  I  ask  you  as  a  favour,  a  favour 
to  me,  only  for  to-day.  Be  kind,  be  amiable,  you  can 
if  you  like;  no  person  can  be  more  amiable;  now, 
do!" 

"I  am  very  amiable,"  said  bis  lordship;  "I  am  pei> 
fectly  satisfied,  if  you  are.    You  made  me  dine  here." 

"Now,  Cadurcis!" 

"Have  I  not  dined  here  to  satisfy  you?" 

"Yes!    It  was  very  kind." 

"But,  really,  that  I  should  be  wearied  with  all  the 
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commonplaces  of  these  creatnres  who  come  to  eat  your 
husband's  cutlets,  is  too  much,"  said  bis  lordship.  *^And 
you,  Gertrude,  what  necessity  can  there  be  in  your 
troubling  yourself  to  amuse  people  wbom  you  meet 
every  day  of  your  life,  and  who,  from  the  vulgär  per- 
rersity  of  society,  value  you  in  exact  proportion  as  you 
neglect  them?" 

**Yes,  but  to-day  I  must  be  attentive;  for  Henry, 
with  bis  usual  thoughtlessness,  bas  asked  tbis  new  bisbop 
to  dine  witb  us." 

"Tbe  Bisbop   of ?"  inquired  Lord  Cadurcis, 

eagerly.     **Is  be  Coming?" 

"  He  bas  been  in  tbe  room  tbis  quarter  of  an  bour." 

"Wbat,  Masbam!  Doctor  Masbaml'^  continued  Lord 
Cadurcis. 

"Assuredly." 

Lord  Cadurcis  cbanged  colour,  and  even  sigbed.  He 
rose  ratber  quickly,  and  said,  "I  must  go  and  speak  to 
Hm." 

So,  quitting  Lady  Monteagle,  be  crossed  tbe  room, 
and  vrith  all  tbe  simplicity  of  cid  days,  wbicb  instantly 
retumed  on  bim,  tbose  melancboly  eyes  sparkling  witb 
animation,  and  tbat  languid  form  quick  witb  excitement, 
be  caugbt  tbe  Doctor's  glance,  and  sbook  bis  extended 
band  witb  a  beartiness  wbicb  astonisbed  tbe  surround- 
ing  Bpectators,  accustomed  to  tbe  elaborate  listlessness 
of  bis  usual  manner. 

"My  dear  Doctorl  my  dearLord!  I  am  glad  to  say,'* 
said  Cadurcis,  "tbis  is  tbe  greatest  and  tbe  most  unex- 
pected  pleasure  I  ever  received.     Of  all  persons  in  tbe 
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World,  you  are  the  one  whom  I  was  most  anxioos  to 
meet" 

The  good  Bishop  appeared  not  less  grati£ed  with 
the  rencounter  thau  Cadurcis  himself;  but,  in  the  midst 
of  their  mutual  congratulations,  dinner  was  announced 
and  sei'ved ;  and  in  due  order,  Lord  Cadurcis  found  him- 
self attending  that  very  fine  lady,  whom  Mr.  Horace 
Pole  had,  in  jest,  snggested  should  be  the  object  of  his 
Services;  while  Mr.  Pole  himself  was  seated  opposite  to 
him  at  table. 

The  lady,  remembering  all  Mr.  Polens  intimations, 
was  really  very  mnch  frightened;  she  at  first  conld 
scarcely  reply  to  the  casual  observations  of  her  neigh- 
bour,  and  quite  resolved  not  to  eat  anything.  But  his 
lively  and  voluble  conversation ,  his  perfectly  unajOTected 
manner,  and  the  nonchalance  with  which  he  helped 
himself  to  every  dish  that  was  offered  him,  soon  reas- 
sured  her.  Her  voice  became  a  little  firmer,  her  manner 
less  embarrassed,  and  she  even  began  meditating  a  de- 
licate  assault  upon  a  fricassee. 

"Are  you  going  to  Banelagh  to-night?"  inquired 
Lord  Cadurcis;  "I  think  Ishall  take  a  round.  There 
is  nothing  like  amusement;  it  is  the  only  thing  worth 
living  for;  and  I  thank  my  destiny  I  am  easily  amused. 
We  must  persuade  Lady  Monteagle  to  go  with  us.  Let 
HS  make  a  party,  and  retum  and  sup.  I  like  a  supper; 
nothing  in  the  world  more  charming  than  a  supper  — 

'  A  lobster  salad ,  and  Champagne  and  chat/ 
That  is  life,  and  rery  delightjpiil.  Why,  really,  my  dear 
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madam,  you  eat  nothing.  You  will  never  be  able  to 
endure  the  fatigues  of  a  Eanelagh  campaign  on  tbe 
sustenance  of  a  p&tä.  Pole,  my  good  fellow,  will  you 
take  a  glass  of  wine?  We  bad  a  pleasant  party  yester- 
day  at  Fansbawe's,  and  apparently  a  capital  dinner.  I 
was  ßorry  that  I  could  not  play  my  part;  <  but  I  have 
led  ratber  a  raking  life  lately.  We  must  go  and  dine 
witb  bim  again/* 

Lord  Cadurcis'  neigbbour  and  Mr.  Pole  excbanged 
looks;  and  tbe  lady,  emboldened  by  tbe  unexpected 
conduct  of  ber  cavalier,  and  tbe  exceeding  good  friends 
wbicb  be .  seemed  resolved  to  be  witb  ber  and  eveiy 
one  eise,  began  to  flatter  berself  tbat  sbe  migbt  yet  ob- 
tain  tbe  mucb-desired  inscription  in  ber  volume.  So, 
after  making  tbe  usual  approacbes,  of  baving  a  great 
favour  to  request,  wbicb,  bowever,  sbe  could  not  flatter 
berself  would  be  granted,  and  wbicb  sbe  even  was 
afraid  to  mention;  encouraged  by  tbe  ready  declaration 
of  Lord  Cadurcis,  tbat  be  sbould  tbink  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  for  any  one  to  deny  ber  anytbing,  tbe 
lady  yentured  to  State,  tbat  Mr.  Fox  bad  written  some- 
tbing  in  ber  book,  and  sbe  sbould  be  tbe  most  bonoured 
and  bappiest  lady  in  tbe  land  if " 

"Obl  I  sball  be  most  bappy,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis; 
"I  really  esteem  your  request  quite  an  bonour:  you 
know  I  am  only  a  literary  amateur,  and  cannot  pretend 
to  vie  witb  your  real  autEors.  If  you  want  tbem,  you 
must  go  to  Mrs.  Montagu.  I  would  not  write  a  line  for 
ber,  and  so  tbe  blues  bave  quite  excommunicated  me. 
Never  mind;  I  leave  tbem  to  Miss  Hannab  More:   but 
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you  —  you  are  quite  a  different  sort  of  person.  What 
shaU  I  write?" 

"I  must  leave  the  subject  to  you,"  said  liis  gratified 
friend. 

"Well,  tlien,"  said  his  lordöhip,  "I  dare  say  you 
have  got  a  lapdog  or  a  broken  fau;  I  don't  think  I 
could  soar  above  them.  I  think  that  is  about  my 
tether." 

This  lady,  though  a  very  great  person,  was  not  a 
beauty,  and  very  little  of  a  wit,  and  not  calculated  in 
any  respect  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Lady  Monteagle. 
In  the  meantime  that  lady  was  quite  delighted  with  the 
unusual  animation'  of  Lord  Cadurcis,  who  was  much 
the  most  entertaining  member  of  the  party.  Every 
one  present  would  circulate  throughout  the  world  that 
it  was  only  at  the  Monteagles'  that  Lord  Cadurcis  con- 
descended  to  be  amusing.  As  the  Bishop  was  seated 
on  her  right  hand,  Lady  Monteagle  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  making  inquiries  as  to  their  acquaintance ; 
but  she  only  obtained  from  the  good  Masham  that  he 
had  once  resided  in  his  lordship^s  neighbourhood,  and 
had  known  him  as  a  öhild,  and  was  greatly  attached 
to  him.  Her  ladyship  was  anxious  to  obtain  some 
juvenile  anecdotes  of  her  hero;  but  the  Bishop  contrived 
to  be  amusing  without  degenerating  into  gossip.  She 
did  not  glean  much,  except  that  all  his  early  friends 
were  more  astonished  at  his  present  career  than  the 
Bishop  himself,  who  was  about  to  add,  that  he  always 
had  some  misgivings,  but,  recoUecting  where  he  was, 
he  converted  the  word  into  a  more  graqious  term.    But 
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if  Lady  Monteagle  were  not  so  successftd  as  she  conld 
wbh  in  her  inquiries,  sbe  contrived  still  to  speak  on 
the,  to  her,  ever-interesting  subject,  and  consoled  her- 
self  bj  the  conimunications  which  she  ponred  into  a 
gnarded  yet  not'unwilling  ear,  respecting  the  present 
life  and  conduct  of  the  Bishop's  former  pnpil.  The 
worthy  dignitary  had  been  prepared  by  public  fame 
for  mnch  that  was  dazzling  and  eccentric;  but  it  must 
be  eonfessed  he  was  not  a  little  astonished  by  a  great 
deal.  to  which  he  listened.  One  thing,  however,  was 
clear,  —  that  whatever  might  be  the  demeanonr  of 
Cadurcis  to  the  circle  in  which  he  now  moved,  time, 
and  the  stränge  revolutions  of  his  life,  had  not  afPected 
bis  carriage  to  his  old  friend.  It  gratiiied  the  Bishop 
while  he  listened  to  Lady  Monteagle's  details  of  the 
haughty,  reserved,  and  melancholy  demeanonr  of 
Cadurcis,  which  impressed  every  one  with  an  idea 
that  some  superior  being  had,  as  a  punishment,  been 
obliged  to  visit  their  humble  globe,  to  recall  the  appa- 
rently  heartfelt  cordiality  with  which  he  had  resumed 
his  old  acquaintance  with  the  former  rector  of  Marring- 
hurst 

And  indeed,  to  speak  truth,  the  amiable  and  un- 
pretending  behaviour  of  Cadurcis  this  day  was  entirely 
attributable  to  the  unexpected  meeting  with  this  old 
friend.  In  the  hurry  of  society  he  could  scarcely  dwell 
upon  the  associations  which  it  was  calculated  to  call 
up ;  yet  more  than  once  he  found  himself  quite  absent, 
dwelling  on  sweet  recoUections  of  that  Cherbury  that 
he  had  so  loved.     And  ever  and  anon  the  tones  of  a 
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familiär  voice  caught  bis  ear,  so  that  ihej  almost  made 
him  Start:  they  were  not  the  less  striking,  because,  as 
Masham  was  seated  on  the  same  side  of  the  table  as 
Gadurcis,  bis  eye  had  not  become  habituated  to  the 
Bishop's  presence,  which  sometimes  he  almost  doubted. 

He  seized '  the  first  opportunity  after  dinner  of 
engaging  bis  old  tutor  in  conversation.  He  took  bim 
afiectionately  by  the  arm,  and  led  bim,  as  if  uninten« 
tionally,  to  a  sofa  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Company, 
and  seated  bimself  by  bis  side.  Cadurcis  was  agitated, 
for  he  was  about  to  inquire  of  some  whom  he  could 
not  mention  without  emotion. 

"Is  it  long  since  you  baye  seen  our  firiends?"  said 
bis  lordsbip,  "if  indeed  I  may  call  them  mine." 

"Lady  Annabel  Herbert?"  said  the  Bishop. 

Cadurcis  bowed. 

"I  parted  from  her  about  two  months  back,"  con- 
tinued  the  Bishop. 

"And  Cherbury,  dear  Cherbury,  is  it  unchanged?" 

"They  have  not  resided  there  for  more  than  two 
years." 

"Indeed!" 

"They  have  lived,  of  late,  at  Weymouth,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sea  air." 

"I  hope  neitber  Lady  Annabel  nor  her  daughter 
needs  it?"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  in  a  tone  of  great 
feeling. 

"Neitber  now,  God  be  praised,"  replied  Masham; 
'*but  Miss  Herbert  bas  been  a  great  invalid." 

There  was  a  ratber.  awkward  silence.  ,  At  length 
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Lord  Cadurcis  said,  "We  meet  rather  unexpectedly, 
my  dear  sir" 

"Why,  you  have  become  a  great  man,"  said  the 
Bishop,  with  a  smile;  ^^and  one  must  expect  to  meet 
you." 

"Ah!  my  dear  friend,"  exclaimed  Lord  Cadurcis, 
with  a  sigh,  "I  would  willingly  give  a  whole  existence 
of  a  life  like  this  for  one  year  of  happiness  at  Cher- 
bury." 

"Nay!"  said  the  Bishop,  with  a  look  of  good- 
natured  mockery,  "this  melancholy  is  all  very  well  in 
poetry;  but  I  always  half  suspected,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  now,  that  Cherbury  was  not  particularly  adapted 
to  you." 

"You  mistake  me,"  said  Cadurcis,  moumfuUy  sha- 
king  his  head. 

"Hitherto  I  have  not  been  so  very  wrong  in  my 
judgment  respecting  Lord  Cadurcis,  that  I  am  inclined 
very  easily  to  give  up  my  opinion,"  replied  the 
Bishop. 

"I  have  often  thought  of  the  conversation  to  which 
you  allude,"  replied  Lord  Cadurcis;  " nevertheless, 
there  is  one  opinion  I  never  changed,  one  sentiment 
that  still  reigns  paramount  in  my  heart." 

"You  think  so,"  said  his  companion;  "but,  perhaps, 
were  it  more  than  a  sentiment,  it  would  cease  to 
flourish." 

"No,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis  firmly,  "the  only  cir 
cumstance  in  the  world  of  which  I  venture  to  feel 
certain  is  my  love  for  Venetia." 
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"It  raged  certainly  during  your  last  vi«it  to  Cher- 
bury,"  Said  the  Bishop,  "after  an  interval  of  five  years; 
it  has  been  revived  slightly  to-day,  after  an  interval  of 
three  more,  by  the  sight  of  a  mntual  acquaintance, 
who  has  reminded  you  of  her.  But  what  have  been 
your  feelings  in  the  meantime?  Confess  the  truth, 
and  admit  you  have  very  rarely  spared  a  thought  to 
the  person  to  whom  you  fancy  yourself  at  this  moment 
so  passionately  devoted." 

"You  do  not  do  me  justice,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis; 
"you  are  prejudiced  against  me." 

"Nay!  prejudice  is  not  my  humour,  my  good  Lord. 
I  decide  only  from  what  I  myself  observe;  I  give  my 
opinion  to  you  at  this  moment  as  freely  as  I  did  when 
you  last  conversed  with  me  at  the  abbey,  and  when  I 
a  little  displeased  you  by  speaking  what  you  will 
acknowledge  has.since  tumed  out  to  be  the  truth/' 

"You  mean,  then,  to  say,"  said  his  lordship,  with 
some  excitement,  "that  you  do  not  believe  that  I  love 
Venetia?" 

"I  think  you  do,  at  this  momeni;,  very  much," 
replied  Masham;  "and  I  think,"  he  continued,  smiling, 
"that  you  may  probably  continue  very  much  in  love 
with  her,  even  during  the  rest  of  the  week." 

"You  mock  me!" 

"Nay!  I  am  most  sincerely  serious." 

"What,  then,  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  that  your  Imagination,  my  Lord,  dwelling 
for  the  moment  with  great  power  upon  the  idea  of  Ve- 
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netia,  becomes  inflamed,  and  your  whole  mind  is  filled 
with  her  Image." 

^^  A  metaphysical  description  of  being  in  love,"  said 
Lord  Cadurcis,  ratber  dryly.    , 

"Nayl"  saidMasham,  "I  think  tbe  beart  bas  some- 
tbing  to  do  witb  tbat" 

"But  tbe  Imagination  acts  upon  tbe  beart,"  rejoined 
bis  companion. 

"But  it  is  in  tbe  nature  of  its  influence  npt  to 
endure.  At  tbis  moment,  I  repeat,  your  lordsbip  may 
perbaps  love  Miss  Herbert;  you  may  go  bome  and 
muse  over  ber  memory,  and  even  deplore  in  passionate 
verses  your  misery  in  being  separated  from  ber;  but  in 
tbe  course  of  a  few  days  sbe  will  be  again  forgotten." 

"But  were  sbe  mihe?"  urged  Lord  Cadurcis, 
eagerly. 

"Wby,  you  would  probably  part  from  ber,  in  a 
year,  as  ber  falber  parted  from  Lady  Annabel." 

"Impossible!  for  my  Imagination  could  not  conceive 
anytbing  more  exquisite  tban  sbe  is." 

"Tben  it  would  conceive  sometbing  less  exquisite," 
said  tbe  Bisbop.  "It  is  a  restless  quality,  and  is  ever 
Creative,  eitber  of  good  or  of  evil." 

"Ab!  my  dear  Doctor  —  excuse  me  for  again 
calling  you  Doctor,  it  is  so  natural,"  said  Cadurcis,  in 
a  tone  of  affection. 

"Call  me  wbat  you  will,  my  dear  Lord,"  said  tbe 
good  Bisbop,  wbose  beart  was  moved;  "I  can  never 
forget  old  days." 

"Believe  me,  tben,"  continüed  Cadurcis,  "tbat  you 
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misjudge  me  in  respect  of  Venetia.  I  feel  assured  that, 
bad  we  married  three  years  ago,  I  should  have  been  a 
mucb  bappier  man.'* 

"Wby,  you  bave  everything  to  make  you  bappy," 
Bald  tbe  Bisbop;  "if  you  are  not  bappy,  wbo  sbould 
be?  You  are  young,  and  you  are  famöus;  all  tbat  is 
now  wanted  is  to  be  wise." 

Lord  Cadurcis  sbrugged  bis  sboulders.  "I  am  tired 
of  tbis  life,"  be  said;  "I  am  wearied  of  tbe  same 
boUow  bustle,  and  tbe  same  false  glitter  day  after  day. 
Ab!  my  dear  friend,  wben  I  remember  tbe  bappy 
bours  wben  I  used  to  roam  tbrougb  tbe  woods  of  Cber- 
bury  witb  Venetia,  and  ramble  in  tbat  delicious  park 
—  botb  young,  botb  innocent  —  lit  by  tbe  sunset  and 
guided  by  tbe  stars;  and  tben  remember  tbat  it  bas  all 
ended  in  tbis,  and  tbat  tbis  is  success,  glory,  fame,  or 
wbatever  be  tbe  proper  title  to  baptize  tbe  bubble,  tbe 
burtben  of  existence  is  too  great  for  me." 

"Hush,  busbl"  said  bis  friend,  rising  from  tbe  sofa; 
"you  will  be  blEippy  if  you  be  wise."  / 

"But  wbat  is  wisdom?"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

"One  quality  of  it,  in  your  Situation,  my  Lord,  is 
to  keep  your  bead  as  calm  as  you  can.  Now,  I  must 
bid  you  good  nigbt" 

Tbe  Bisbop  disappeared,  and  Lord  Cadurcis  was 
immediately  surrounded  by  several  fine  ladies,  wbo 
were  encouraged  by  tbe  flattering  bulletin  tbat  bis 
neigbbour  at  dinner,  wbo  was  among  tbem,  bad  given 
of  bis  lordsbip's  temper.  Tbey  were  ratber  disappointed 
to  find  bim  sullen,  sarcastic,  and  even  morose.  As  for 
Venetia.  l  21 
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going  to  Banelagh,  hß  declared  diat,  if  he  had  (he 
power  of  ATfarding  the  puniBluneixt  of  Ins  bitterest 
eiiemy,  it  would  be  to  consign  him  for  aa  hovr  to  the 
barbarouB  infliction  of  a  promenade  in  that  temple  of 
ennui;  and  as  for  the  owner  of  the  album,  wfao,  anxionfl 
about  her  yerses,  ventored  to  express  a  bope  that  bis 
lordship  would  call  upon  her,  the  contemptncms  bard 
gave  her  what  he  was  in  the  habit  of  styling  '^a  look," 
and  quitted  the  room,  without  deigning  otherwise  to 
acknowledge  her  hopes  and  her  courtesj. 

CHAPTEE  V. 

Wb  must  now  retum  to  our  Mends  the  Herberts, 
who,  having  quitted  Weymouth,  without  even  revisiting 
Gherbury,  are  now  on  their  joumey  to  the  metropolis. 
It  was  not  without  considerable  emotion  that  Lady 
Annabel,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  nineteen  years, 
contemplated  her  retum  to  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
most  extraordinary  and  painM  bccurre&ces  of  her  life. 
As  for  Venetia,  who  knew  nothing  of  towns  and  cities, 
from  the  hasty  observations  she  had  made  in  travelling, 
the  idea  of  London,  formed  only  from  books  and  her 
Imagination,  was  invested  with  even  awful  attribates. 
Mistress  Fauncefort  alone  looked  forward  to  iheir 
future  residence  simply  with  feelings  of  self-eongrata- 
lation  at  her  retum,  after  so  long  an  interval,  to  ihe 
theatre  of  former  triumphs  and  pleasures,  and  where 
she  conceiyed  herseif  so  eminently  qualified  to  shine 
and  to  eiyoy. 
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The  trayellers  entered  town  towards  xdghtfall,  by 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  proceeded  to  an  hotel  in  St. 
James's  Street,  where  Lady  Annabers  man  of  bnsiness 
had  engaged  them  apartments.  London,  with  its  pallid 
parish  lamps,  scattered  at  long  intervals,  wonld  have 
presented  bat  a  gloomy  appearance  to  Khe  modern  eye, 
habitnated  to  all  the  splendour  of  gas;  bnt  to  Yenetia 
it  seemed  difficult  to  conceive  a  scen^  of  more  brilliant 
busüe;  and  sbe  leant  back  in  the  carriage,  distracted- 
with  the  lights  and  the  confiision  of  the  crowded  streets. 
When  they  were  once  safely  lodged  in  their  new  re- 
sidence,  the  tumult  of  unpacking  the  carriages  had 
subsided,  and  the  ceaseless  tongue  of  Patmcefort  had  in 
8ome  degree  refrained  from  its  wearying  and  worrying 
chatter,  a  feeling  of  loneliness,  after  all  this  agitation 
and  excitement,  simultaneously  came  ov^  both  mothw 
and  daughter,  though  they  alike  repressed  its  expres- 
den.  Lady  Annabel  was  lost  in  many  sad  thonghts, 
and  Yenetia  was  moumfdl,  though  she  could  scarcely 
define  the  cause.  Both  were  silent,  and  they  soon 
sought  reftige  from  fatigue  and  melancholy  in  sleep, 

The  next  moming,  it  being  now  April,  was  for- 
tunately  bright  and  clear.  It  certainly  was  a  happy 
fortune  that  the  fair  Yenetia  was  not  greeted  with  a 
fog.  She  rose  refreshed  and  cheerful,  and  joined  her 
motha:,  who  was,  however,  not  a  little  agitated  by  an 
impending  visit,  of  which  Yenetia  had  been  long  ap- 
prised.  This  was  from  Lady  Annabel's  brother,  the 
former  ambassador,  who  had  of  late  retumed  to  his 
aaitive    country.     The    brother    and    sister    had    been 

21* 
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warmly  attacbed  in  yonlh,  bnt  ihe  awfiil  interv'al  of 
tiine  that  had  elapsed  since  they  parted,  filled  Venetia'8 
mother  with  many  sad  and  serious  reflections.  The 
Earl  and  bis  family  bad  been  duly  infoimed  of  Lady 
AnnabeFs  visit  to  tbe  metropolis^  and  bad  bastened  to 
offer  ber  tbe  bospitality  of  tbeir  bome;  bnt  tbe  offer 
bad  been  declined,  witb  feelings,  bowever,  not  a  little 
gratified  by  tbe  eamestness  witb  wbicb  it  bad  been 
proffered. 

Venetia  was  now,  for  tbe  first  time  in  ber  life,  to 
See  a  relative.  Tbe  anticipated  meeting  excited  in  ber 
mind  ratber  cnriosity  tban  sentimcnt.  .  Sbe  could  not 
sbare  tbe  agitation  of  ber  motber,  and  yet  sbe  looked 
forward  to  tbe  arrival  of  ber  nncle  witb  inquisitiveness. 
Sbe  was  not  long  kept  in  suspenso.  Tbeir  breakfast 
was  scarcely  finisbed,  wben  be  was  announced.  Lady 
Annabel  tumed  ratber  pale;  and  Venetia,  wbo  feit  ber- 
seif  as  it  were  a  stranger  to  ber  blood,  would  bare 
retired,  bad  not  ber  motber  requested  ber  to  remain;  so 
sbe  only  witbdrew  to  tbe  back  of  tbe  apartment 

,  Her  nncle  was  ten  years  tbe  senior  of  bis  sister, 
bnt  not  unlike  ber.  Tall,  gracefdl,  witb  tbose  bland 
and  sympatbising  manners  tbat  easily  win  bearts,  be 
entered  tbe  room  witb  a  smile  of  affection,  yet  witb  a 
composure  of  deportment  tbat  expressed  at  tbe  same 
time  bow  sincerely  deligbted  be  was  at  tbe  meeting^ 
and  bow  considerately  detennined,  at  tbe  same  time, 
not  to  indulge  in  a  scene.  He  embraced  bis  sister  with 
tendemess,  assured  ber  tbat  sbe  looked  as  young  as 
ever,  softly  cbided  ber  for  not  making  bis  bouse  her 
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home,  and  Hoped  that  thejr  should  never  part  agam; 
and  He  then  tnmed  to  bis  niece.  A  fine  observer,  one 
less  interested  in  tbe  scene  tban  tbe  only  witnesses, 
migbt  bave  detected  in  tbe  Earl,  notwitbstanding  bis 
experienced  breeding,  no  ordinary  surprise  and  gratifi- 
cation  at  tbe  sigbt  of  tbe  individual  wbose  relationsbip 
be  was  now  to  claim  for  tbe  first  time. 

"I  must  claim  an  uncle's  privilege,"  be  said,  in  a 
tone  of  great  sweetness  and  some  emotion,  as  be  pressed 
witb  big  own  tbe  beautiful  lips  of  Venetia.  "I  ougbt 
to  be  proud  of  my  niece.  Wbyl  Annabel,  if  only  for 
tbe  bonour  of  onr  family,  you  should  not  bave  kept 
tbis  jewel  so  long  ensbrined  in  tbe  casket  of  Cberbuiy." 

Tbe  Earl  remained  witb  tbem  some  bours,  and  bis 
visit  was  !really  prolonged  by  tbe  unexpected  pleasure 
wbicb  be  found  in  tbe  society  of  bis  relations.  He 
would  not  leave  tbem  until  tbey  promised  to  dine  witb  ' 
bim  tbat  day,  and  mentioned  tbat  be  bad  prevented 
bis  wife  £rom  calling  witb  bim  tbat  morning,  becanse 
be  tbougbt,  after  so  long  a  Separation^  it  migbt  be 
better  to  meet  tbus  quietly.  Tben  tbey  parted  witb 
affectionate  cordiality  on  botb  sides;  tbe  Earl  encbanted 
to  find  deligbtful  companions  wbere  be  was  balf  afiraid 
be  migbt  only  meet  tiresome  relatives;  Lady  Annabel 
proud  of  ber  brotber,  and  gratified  by  bis  kindness;  and 
Venetia  anxious  to  ascertain  wbetber  all  ber  relations 
were  as  cbarming  as  ber  uncle. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 


Wben  Lady  Annabel  and  her  daaghter  retiinied 
firom  their  moining  drive,  they  found  the  visiting  ticket 
of  the  Coontess  on  the  table,  who  had  also  left  a  note, 
with  which  she  had  provided  herseif  in  case  she  was 
not  so  fortunate  aa  to  meet  her  relations.  The  note 
was  affectionate,  and  expressed  the  delight  of  the  wiiter 
at  again  meeting  her.  dear  sister  and  forming  an  ac- 
quaintance  wit&  her  charming  niece. 

**More  relations!"  said  Venetia,  with  a  somewhat 
droll  expression  of  conntenance. 

.  At  this  moment  the  Bishop  of  — ,  who  had  already 
called  twice  upon  them  unsuccessfolly,  entered  the 
room.  The  sight  of  this  old  and  dear  friend  gaire  great 
joy.  He  came  to  engage  them  to  dine  with  him  the 
next  day,  having  already  ineffectually  endeavoured  to 
obtain  them  for  permanent  guests.  They  sat  chatting 
so  long  with  him,  that  they  were  obliged  at  last  to  bid 
him  an  abrupt  adieu,  and  hasten  and  make  their  toi< 
lettes  for  their  dinner. 

Their  hostess  received  her  relations  with  a  waxmtb 
which  her  husband^s  praises  of  her  sister-in-law  and 
niece  had  originally  prompted,  but  which  their  ap- 
pearance  and  manners  instanüy  confirmed.  As  all  the 
Earl's  children  were  married,  their  party  oonsisted  to- 
day  only  of  themselves;  but  it  was  a  very  happy  and 
agreeable  meeting,  for  every  one  was  desirous  of  being 
amiable.     To  be  sure  they  had  not  many  recollections 
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or  assodations  in  common,  and  no  one  recurred  to  the 
past;  bnt  London,  and  the  bistoiy  of  its  fleeting  hotirs, 
was  an  inexhauBtible  source  of  amnsing  conrersation; 
and  the  Coimtess  seemed  resolved  that  Venetia  should 
have  a  very  brilliant  season;  that  ehe  should  be  rery 
mnch  amused  and  verj  much  admired.  Lady  Annabel, 
however,  put  in  a  plea  for  moderation,  at  least  until 
-•Venetia  was  presented;  but  that  the  Countess  declaa^d 
mnst  be  at  the  next  drawing-room,  which  was  early  in 
the  ensuing  week.  Venetia  listened  to  glittering  narra- 
tives  of  balls  and  routs,  operas  and  theatres,  break£ut8 
and  masquerades,  Banelagh  and  the  Pantheon,  with  the 
same  smiling  composure  as  if  she  had  been  aoeustomed 
to  them  all  her  life,  instead  of  having  been  shut  up  in 
a  garden,  with  no  livelier  or  brighter  companions  than 
birds  and  flowers. 

After  dinner,  as  her  aunt  and  uncle  and  Lady  An* 
nabel  sat  round  the  fire,  talking  of  her  matemal  grand- 
father,  a  subject  which  did  not  at  all  interest  her, 
Venetia  stpie  firom  her  chair  to  a  table  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  room,  and  tumed  over  some  books  and  music 
that  were  lying  upon  it.  Among  these  was  a  literary 
Journal,  which  she  toucbed  almost  by  accident,  and 
which  opened,  with  the  name  of  Lord  Cadurcis  on  the 
top  of  its  page.  This,  of  course,  instantly  attracted 
her  attention.  Her  eye  passed  hastily  over  some  sen- 
tenoes  which  greatly  astonished  her,  and,  extending  her 
aim  for  a  chair  wi^ut  quitting  the  book,  she  was  soon 
deeply  absorbed  by  the  maryeis  which  rapidly  tmlblded 
thems^yes  to  h^.     The  article  in  question  was  an  da- 
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borate  criticism  as  well  of  tbe  career  as  the  works  of 
the  noble  poet;  for,  indeed,  as  Yenetia  now  leamt, 
they  were  inseparably  blended.  Sbe  gathered  from 
these  pages  a  faint  and  basty  jet  not  altogetber  on- 
faiibful  conception  of  tbe  Strange  revolution  tbat  had 
occurred  in  tbe  cbaracter,  pursnits,  and  position  of  ber 
former  companion.  In  tbat  migbty  metropolis,  wbose 
wealtb  and  luxury  and  power  bad  tbat  moming  so 
vividly  impressed  themselves  npon  ber  consciousness, 
and  to  tbe  bistory  of  wbose  pleasores  and  brilHant  and 
fantastic  dissipation  sbe  bad  recently  been  listening 
witb  a  lively  and  diverted  ear,  it  seemed  tbat,  by  some 
rapid  and  magical  vicissitude,  ber  little  Plantagenet, 
tbe  faitbful  and  affectionate  companion  of  ber  cbild- 
bood,  wbose  sorrows  sbe  bad  so  often  sootbed,  and  wbo 
in  ber  pure  and  devoted  love  bad  always  fonnd  conso- 
lation  and  bappiness,  bad  become  "tbe  observed  of  all 
observers,"  —  tbe  most  remarkable  wbere  all  was  stri- 
king,  and  dazzling  wbere  all  were  brillianti 

His  last  visit  to  Cberbury,  and  its  stränge  con- 
sequences,  tben  occurred  to  ber;  bis  passionate  ad- 
dresses,  and  tbeir  bitter  parting.  Here  was  surely  matter 
enougb  for  a  maiden's  reverie,  and  into  a  reverie  Vene- 
tia  certainly  feil,  from  wbicb  sbe  was  roused  by  tbe 
Toice  of  ber  uncle,  wbo  could  not  conceive  wbat  book 
bis  cbarming  niece  could  find  so  interesting,  and  led 
ber  to  feel  wbat  a  very  ill  compliment  sbe  was  paying 
to  all  present.  Yenetia  bastily  closed  tbe  yolume,  and 
rose  ratber  confused  from  ber  seat;  ber  radiant  smile 
was  tbe  best  apology  to  ber  uncle;  and  sbe  compen« 
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sated  for  her  previons  inattention,  hj  playing  to  bim 
on  the  harpsichord.  All  the  time,  bowever,  the  image 
of  Cadurcis  flitted  across  her  vision,  and  she  was  glad 
when  her  mother  moved  to  retire,  that  she  might  enjoy 
the  opportunity  of  pondering  in  silence  and  unobserved 
over  the  stränge  history  that  she  had  read. 

London  is  a  wonderftil  place!  Four-and-twenty 
honrs  back,  with  a  feeling  of  loneliness  and  depression 
amounting  to  pain,  Venetia  had  fled  to  sleep  as  her 
only  reinge;  now  only  a  day  had  passed,  and  she  had 
both  seen  and  heard  many  things  that  had  alike  startled 
and  pleased  her;  had  found  power^l  and  charming 
£riends;  and  laid  her  head  upon  her  pillow  in  a  tumult 
of  emotion  that  long  banished  slumber  from  her  beauti- 
fdl  eyes. 
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TO  LORD  LTNDHÜEST. 


In  happier  hours,  when  I  first  mentioned  to  you 
the  idea  of  this  Work,  it  was  my  intention,  while 
inscribing  it  with  your  name,  to  hare  entered  into 
some  detaik  as  to  the  principles  which  bad  gnided  me 
in  its  composition,  and  the  feeüngs  with  which  I  bad 
attempted  to  shadow  forth,  thongh  as  **in  a  glass 
darkly,"  two  of  the  most  renowned  and  refined  spirits 
that  have  adomed  these  our  latter  days.  But  now, 
I  will  only  express  a  hope  that  the  time  may  come 
wben  in  these  pages  you  may  find  some  relaxation 
from  the  cares,  and  some  distraction  from  the  sorrows, 
of  existence,  and  that  you  will  then  reeeive  this 
dedication  as  a  record  of  my  respect  and  my  affection. 

May,  1837, 
^  A. 
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ClIAPTEE  YII. 

Venetia  soon  found  that  she  must  bid  adien  for 
ever,  in  London,  to  her  old  babits  of  solitude.  She 
Boon  discovered  that  she  was  never  to  be  alone.  Her 
aunt  called  upon  them  very  early  in  the  moming,  and 
Said  that  the  whole  day  must  be  devoted  to  their  court 
dresses;  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  all  whirled  off 
to  a  celebrated  milliner's.  After  innummerable  consul- 
tations  and  experiments,  the  dress  of  Venetia  was  de- 
cided  on;  her  annt  and  Lady  Annabel  were  both  as- 
sored  that  it  would  exceed  in  splendour  and  propriety 
any  dress  at  the  drawing-room.  Indeed,  as  the  great 
artist  added,  with  such  a  model  to  work  from  it  would 
reflect  but  little  credit  on  the  establishment,  if  any  ap- 
proached  Miss  Herbert  in  the  effect  she  must  inevitably 
produce. 

While  her  mother  was  undergoing  some  of  those 
attentions  to  which  Venetia  had  recenüy  submitted,  and 
had  retired  for  a  few  minutes  into  an  adjoining  apart-. 

Venetia,  IL  l 
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ment,  our  little  lady  of  Cherbuiy  stroUed  about  the 
saloon  in  which  she  bad  been  left,  nntil  ber  attention 
was  attracted  bj  a  portrait  of  a  young  man  in  an 
oriental  dress,  Standing  very  sublimelj  amid  tbe  ruins 
of  some  desert  city;  a  palm  tree  in  tbe  distance,  and 
by  bis  side  a  croucbing  camel,  and  some  recumbent 
foUowers  slumbering  amid  tbe  fallen  columns. 

"Tbat  is  Lord  Cadurcis,  my  love,"  said  ber  aunt, 
wbo  at  tbe  moment  joined  ber,  ^*tbe  famous  poet  All 
tbe  yonng  ladies  are  in  love  with  bim.  I  dare  say  you 
know  bis  works  by  beart." 

"Noj  indeed,  aunt,"  said  Venetia;  "I  never  even 
read  tbein;  but  I  sbould  like  very  mucb.^' 

^^Not  read  Lord  Cadurcis'  poems!  Ob!  we  must 
go  and  get  tbem  directly  for  you.  Everybody  reads 
tbem.  You  will  be  looked  upon  quite  as  a  little  bar- 
barian.  We  will  stop  tbe  carriage  at  Stockdale's,  and 
get  tbem  for  you." 

At  tbis  moment  Lady  Annabel  rejoined  tbem;  and 
baving  made  all  tbeir  arrangements,  tbey  re-entered  tbe 
carriage. .  . 

"Stop  at  Stockdale's,"  said  ber  ladysbip  to  tbe 
servant;  "I  must  get  Cadurcis'  last  poem  for  Venetia. 
Sbe  will  be  quite  back  in  ber  leaming,  AnnabeL" 

"Cadurcis'  last  poem!"  said  Lady  Annabel;  "do 
you  mean  Lord  Cadurcis?     Is  be  a  poet?" 

"To  be  sure!  Well,  you  are  countrified  not  to 
kno^i^  Lord  Cadurcis!" 

"  I  know  bim  very  well,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  gravely ; 
"but  I  did  not  know  be  was  a  poet" 


The  Gountess  laizghed,  the  cairiage  stopped,  the 
book  was  bjought;  Lady  Annabel  looked  very  imeasyy 
aad  tried  to  catch  her  daughter's  countenance,  but, 
Strange  to  say,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  was  quite 
unsuecessfol,  The  Gountess  took  the  book,  and  im- 
mediately  gave  it  Venetia.  "There,  my  dear,"  said  her 
aunt,  "there  never  was  anything  so  charming.  I  am 
so  provoked  that  Gadurcis  is  a  Whig." 

"A  Whig!"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "he  was  not  a 
Whig  when  I  knew  him." 

"Oh!  my  dear,  I  am  afraid  he  is  worse  than  a  Whig. 
He  is  almost  a  rebel!  But  then  he  is  such  a  genius! 
Eveiything  is  allowed,  you  know,  to  a  genius!"  said 
the  thoughtless  sister-in-law. 

Lady  Annabel  was  silent!  but  the  stillness  of  her 
emotion  must  not  be  judged  from  the  stilhiess  of  her 
tongue.  Her  astonishment  at  all  she  had  heard  was 
only  equalled  by  what  we  may  justly  term  her  horror. 
It  was  impossible  that  she  could  have  listened  to  any 
communication  at  the  same  time  so  astounding,  and  to 
her  so  fearful. 

"  We  knew  Lord  Gadurcis  when  he  was  very  young, 
aunt,"  said  Venetia,  in  a  very  quiet  tone.  "He  lived 
near  mamma,  in  the  country." 

"Oh!  my  dear  Annabel,  if  you  see  him  in  town 
bring  him  to  me,  he  is  the  most  difficult  person  in  the 
World  .to  get  to  one's  housp,  and  I  would  give  anything 
if  he  would  come  and  dine  with  me." 

The  Gountess  at  last  set  her  relations  down  at  their 
hoteL   When  Lady  Annabel  was  once  more  alone  with 
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her  daughter,  she  said  —  "Venetia,  dearest,  gire  me 
that  book  your  aunt  lent  you." 

Venetia  immediately  handed  it  to  her,  but  her  mo- 
ther  did  not  open  it;  but  ßaying  —  "The  Bishop  dines 
at  four,  darling,  I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  dress/*  Lady 
Axmabel  left  the  room. 

To  say  the  truth,  Venetia  was  less  snrprised  than 
disappointed  by  this  conduct  of  her  mother*8;  bat  ehe 
was  not  apt  to  murmur,  and  she  tried  to  dismiss  the 
Bubject  from  her  thoughts. 

It  was  with  nnfeigned  delight  that  the  kind  hearted 
Masham  welcomed  under  bis  own  roof  bis  two  best  and 
dearest  friends.  He  had  asked  nobody  to  meet  them; 
it  was  settled  that  they  were  to  be  quite  alone,  and  to 
talk  of  nothing  but  Cherbury  and  Marringhurst.  When 
they  were  seated  at  table,  the  Bishop,  who  had  been 
detained  at  the  House  of  Lords,  and  been  rather  hur- 
ried  to  be  in  time  to  receive  bis  guests,  tumed  to  hi« 
servant  and  inquired  whether  any  one  had  called. 

"Yes,  my  lord,  Lord  Cadurcis,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Our  old  companion,*^  said  the  Bishop  to  Lady  An- 
nabel,  with  a  smile.  "He  has  called  upon  me  twice, 
and  I  haye  on  both  occasions  unfortunately  been  ab- 
sent" 

Lady  Annabel  merely  bowed  an  assent  to  the 
Bishop's  remark.  Venetia  longed  to  speak,  but  found 
it  impossible.  "What  is  it  that  represses  me?**  she 
asked  herseif.  "Is  there  to  be  another  forbidden  sub- 
ject  insensibly  to  arise  between  us?    I  must  struggle 
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agamst  this  indefinable  despotism  that  seems  to  pervade 
my  life." 

"Have  you  met  Lord  Cadards,  Sir?"  at  length 
asked  Yenetia. 

"Once;  we  resumed  our  acquaintance  at  a  dinner 
party  one  day;  but  I  sball  soon  see  a  great  deal  of 
bim,  for  be  bas  just  taken  bis  seat.  He  is  of  age,  you 
know." 

"I  bope  be  bas  come  to  years  of  discretion  in  every 
sense,"  said  Lady  Aimabel,  "but  I  fear  not" 

"Ob!  my  dear  Lady,"  said  tbe  Bisbop,  "be  bas  be- 
come  a  great  man;  be  is  our  star.  I  assure  you  tbere 
is  nobody  in  London  talked  of  but  Lord  Cadurds.  He 
asked  me  a  great  deal  after  you  and  Cberbury.  He 
will  be  deHgbted  to  see  you." 

"I  cannot  say,"  replied  Lady  Annabel,  "tbat  tbe 
desire  of  meeting  is  at  all  mutual.  From  all  I  bear, 
our  connections  and  opinions  are  very  different,  and  I 
dare  say  our  babits  likewise." 

"My  aunt  lent  us  bis  new  poem  to-day,"  said  Ve- 
netia  very  boldly. 

"Have  you  read  it?"  asked  tbe  Bisbop. 

"I  am  no  admirer  of  modern  paetry,"  said  Lady 
Annabel,  somewbat  tartly. 

"Poetry  of  any  kind  is  not  mudi  in  my  way,"  said 
tbe  Bisbop,  "but  if  you  like  to  read  bis  poems,  I  will 
lend  tbem  to  you,  for  be  gave  me  a  copy;  esteemed  a 
great  bonour,  I  assure  you."  - 

"Tbank  you,  my  Lord,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "botb 
Yenetia  and  myself  are  very  mucb  engaged  now;  and 
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I  do  not  wish  her  to  read  while  she  ib  in  London. 
When  we  retum  to  Cherbiuy  she  wQl  haye  abnndanoe 
of  time,  if  d^sirable/' 

Both  Venetia  and  her  worthy  host  feit  that  the  pre^ 
sent  subjeet  of  conyerBation  was  not  very  agreeable  to 
Lady  Annabel,  and  it  was  immediately  changed.  Tfaey 
feil  upon  more  gracious  topics,  and  in  spite  of  this 
Bomewhat  sullen  commencement  the  meeting  was  qnite 
as  delightftd  as  they  anticipated.  Lady  Annabel  par- 
ticularly  exert^d  herseif  to  please,  and,  as  was  invariably 
the  cftse  under  such  circomstances  with  this  lady,  she 
was  eminently  successfiil;  she  apparently  endeavonred, 
by  her  remarkable  kindness  to  her  daughter,  to  atone 
for  any  unpleasant  feeling  which  her  previous  manner 
might  for  an  instant  have  occasioned.  Venetia  watched 
her  beautiful  and  affectionate  parent  as  Lady  Annabel 
now  dwelt  with  delight  upon  the  remembrance  of  their 
happy  homOf  and  now  recurred  to  the  anxiety  she 
naturally  feit  about  her  daughter^s  approaching  presen* 
tation,  with  feelings  of  love  and  admiration,  which  made 
her  accuse  herseif  for  the  recent  rebellion  of  her  heart 
She  thought  only  of  her  moiher^s  sorrows,  and  her  de- 
TOtion  to  her  child;  and,  grateful  for  the  unexpected 
course  of  circumstances  which  seemed  to  be  leading 
eyery  member  of  their  former  little  society  to  honour 
and  happiness,  she  resolved  to  p^sist  in  that  career  of 
duty  and  deyotion  to  her  mother,  from  which  it  seemed 
to  her  she  had  never  deviated  for  a  moment  but  to  ex- 
perience  sorrow,  misfortune,  and  remorse.  Neyer  did 
Venetia  receiye  her  mother's  accustomed  embrace  and 
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blessiüg  wiih  more  responsive  tendemess  and  ^atitade 
than  diis  night  She  banished  Cadurcis  and  bis  poems 
&om  her  tboughts,  confid^it  that,  so  long  as  her  mother 
approyed  neilber  of  her  continning  bis  acqnaintance 
nor  pernsing  bis  writings,  it  was  well  that  the  one 
Bboold  be  a  forgotten  tie,  and  the  otber  a  sealed  book. 

CHAPTEß  Vni. 

Amoi^  ihe  intimate  acqnaintances  of  Lady  Anna-' 
beFs  brother  was  the  nobleman  wbo  had  been  a  minister 
dnring  the  American  war,  and  who  had  also  been  the 
guardian  of  Lord  Oadnrcis,  of  whom,  indeed,  he  was 
likewise  a  distant  relative.  He  had  called  with  bis 
lady  on  Lady  Annabel,  after  meeting  her  and  her 
danghter  at  her  brother^s,  and  had  cultivated  her  ac- 
qnaintance with  great  kindness  and  assidnity,  so  that 
Lady  Aimabel  had  fonnd  it  impossible  to  reftise  bis 
invitation  to  dinner. 

Thiß  dinner  occorred  a  few  days  afler  the  visit  of 
the  Herberts  to  the  Bishop,  and  that  excellent  per- 
Bonage,  her  own  family,  and  some  others  equally  dis- 
tinguished,  but  all  of  the  ministerial  party,  were  in- 
vited  to  meet  her.  Lady  Annabel  fonnd  herseif  placed 
at  table  between  a  very  pompons  courtier,  who,  being 
a  gourmand,  was  not  very  prompt  to  disturb  bis  enjoy- 
ment  by  conversation,  and  a  young  man  whom  she 
fonnd  v©py  agreeable,  and  who  at  first,  indeed,  at- 
tracted  her  attention  by  bis  resemblance  to  some  face 
with  which  ehe  feit  she  was  familiär,  and  yet  which 
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ehe  was  not  snccessfol  in  recaUing.  Hi«  mannen  were 
remarkably  frank  and  ingenuous,  jei  soft  and  refined. 
Without  having  any  peculiar  brilliancy  of  expression, 
he  was  apt  and  fluent,  and  bis  whole  demeanour  cha- 
racterized  by  a  gentle  modesty  that  was  engaging. 
Apparently  be  had  travelled  a  great  deal,  for  he  more 
than  once  alluded  to  bis  experience  of  foreign  coun- 
tries,  but  this  was  afterwards  explained  by  Lady  An- 
nabel  discovering,  from  an  Observation  he  let  fall,  that 
he  was  a  sailor.  A  passing  question  from  an  opposite 
guest  also  told  her  that  he  was  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment.  While  she  was  rather  anxiously  wishing  to  know 
who  he  might  be,  and  congratulating  herseif  that  one 
in  whose  favour  she  was  so  much  prepossessed  should 
be  on  the  right  side,  their  host  saluted  bim  from  the 
top  of  the  table,  and  said,  ^^Gaptain  Cadorcis,  a  glass 
of  wine." 

The  countenance  was  now  explained.  It  was  in- 
deed  Lord  Oadurcis  whom  he  resembled,  though  bis 
eyes  were  dark  blue,  and  bis  hair  light  brown.  This 
ihen  was  that  cousin  who  had  been  sent  to  sea  to  make 
bis  fortune,  and  whom  Lady  Annabel  had  a  faint  re- 
coUection  of  poor  Mrs.  Cadurcis  once  mentioning. 
George  Cadurcis  had  not  exactly  made  bis  fortune,  but 
he  had  distinguished  bimself  in  bis  profession,  and 
especially  in  Eodney^s  victory,  and  had  fought  bis  way 
up  to  the  command  of  a  frigate.  The  frigate  had  re- 
cently  been  paid  off,  and  he  had  called  to  pay  bis  re- 
spects  to  bis  noble  relative  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
bis  interest  for  a  new  command,     The  guardian  of  bis 
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consin,  very  mach  mortdfied  with  the  conduct  of  .bis 
hopefiil  ward,  was  not  very  favourably  impressed  to- 
wards  any  one  who  bore  the  name  of  Oadurcis,  yet 
George,  with  no  pretence,  had  a  winning  honest  manner 
that  made  Mends;  bis  lordship  took  a  fancy  to  bim, 
and  as  he  could  not  at  the  moment  obtain  him  a  ship 
he  did  the  next  best  tbing  for  him  in  bis  power;  a 
borough  was  vacant,  and  he  put  him  into  parliament. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Lady  Annabel  to  her  neigh- 
bonr,  "I  have  been  fancying  all  dinner  time  that  we 
had  met  before;  bnt  I  £nd  it  is  that  you  only  resemble 
one  with  whom  I  was  once  acquainted." 

"My  consin!*^  said  the  Captain,  "he  will  be  very 
mortified  when  I  go  home,  if  I  teil  him  your  ladyship 
speaks  of  bis  acquaintance  as  one  that  is  past.^^ 

"It  is  some  years  since  we  met/*  said  Lady  An- 
nabel, in  a  more  reserved  tone. 

"Plantagenet  can  never  forget  what  he  owes  to 
you,**  said  Captain  Cadurcis.  "How  often  has  he  spoken 
to  me  of  you  and  Miss  Herbert!  It  was  only  the  other 
night  —  yes!  not  a  week  ago  —  that  he  made  me  sit 
up  with  him  all  night,  while  he  was  telling  stories  of 
Cherbury;  you  see  I  am  quite  familiär  with  the  spot,*' 
he  added,  smiling. 

"You  are  very  intimate  with  your  cousin,  I  see," 
said  Lady  Annabel. 

"I  live  a  great  deal  with  him,"  said  George  Ca- 
durcis. "You  know  we  had  never  met  or  communicäted ; 
and  it  was  not  Plantagenet^s  fault,  I  am  sure;  for  of  all 
the  generous,  amiable,  loveable  bdngs,  Cadurcis  is  the 
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best  I  erer  met  wiih  in  this  world.  Erer  since  we 
knew  each  other  he  has  been  a  brother  to  me;  and 
thongh  oar  politics  and  opinions  are  so  opposed,  and 
we  natorally  live  in  such  a  different  circle,  he  wotdd 
have  insisted  even  upon  mj  having  apartments  in  his 
honse,  nor  is  it  possible  for  me  to  give  you  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  delicate  and  unceasing  kindness  I  experience 
from  him.  K  we  had  lived  together  all  onr  Uvea,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  be  more  nnited.^* 

This  eulogium  rather  softened  Lady  AnnabePs  heart; 
she  even  observed,  *^I  always  thonght  Lord  Cadurcis 
naturally  well  disposed;  I  always  hoped  he  would  tum 
out  well;  but  I  was  afraid,  from  what  I  heard,  he  was 
yery  much  changed.  He  shows,  however,  his  sense  and 
good  feeling  in  selecting  you  for  his  friend;  for  you  are 
his  natural  one,*^  she  added,  after  a  momentaiy  pause. 

"And  then  you  know,"  he  continued,  "it  is  so  purely 
kind  of  him;  for  of  course  I  am  not  fit  to  be  a  compa- 
nion  for  Cadurcis,  and  perhaps,  as  far  as  that,  no  one 
is.  Of  course  we  have  not  a  thought  in  common.  I 
know  nothing  but  what  I  have  picked  up  in  a  rough 
life;  and  he,  yoji  know,  is  the  cleverest  person  ihat  ever 
lived  —  at  least  I  think  so." 

Lady  Annabel  smiled. 

"Well,  he  is  very  young,"  she  observed,  "much 
your  junior,  Captain  Cadurcis ;  and  I  hope  he  will  yet 
prove  a  faithful  Steward  of  the  great  gifts  that  God  has 
given  him." 

"I  would  stake  all  I  hold  dear,"  said  the  Captam, 
with  great  animation,  "that  Cadurcis  tums  out  weil 
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He  Has  such  a  good  heart.  Ahl  Lady  Annabel,  if  he 
be  now  and  tben  a  little  irregulär,  only  llimk  of  tlie 
temptations  that  assail  him,  O11I7  one-and-twenty  — 
bis  own  master  —  and  all  London  at  bis  feei  It  is 
too  mncb  for  any  one's  bead.  Bat  say  or  tbink  wbat 
tbe  \forld  may,  I  know  bim  better  than  they  do;  and  I 
know  tbere  is  not  a  jBner  Creatore  in  existence.  I  bope 
bis  old  friends  will  not  desert  bim,"  added  Gaptain  Ca- 
dnrcis,  witb  a  smile  wbicb  seemed  to  depreeate  tbe 
severity  of  Lady  Annabel,  "for  in  spite  ^f  all  bis  fame 
andjprosperity,  perbaps,  aflier  all,  tbis  is  tbe  time  wben 
he  most  needs  tbem." 

**Very  possibly,"  said  ber  ladysbip  ratber  dryly. 

Wbile  tbe  motber  was  engaged  in  tbis  conversation 
witib  ber  neigbbour  respecting  ber  former  interesting  ac- 
qnaintance,  sucb  was  tbe  fame  of  Lord  Cadurcis  tben 
in  tbe  metropolis,  tbat  be  also  formed  tbe  topic  of  con- 
versatien  at  anotber  part  of  tbe  table,  to  wbicb  tbe 
daagbter  was  an  attentive  listener.  Tbe  tone  in  wbicb 
be  was  spoken  of ,  bowever,  was  of  a  very  different 
cbaracter.  Wbile  no  one  disputed  bis  genins,  bis  prin- 
ciples,  temper,  and  babits  of  life  were  submitted  to  tbe 
severest  scrutiny;  and  it  was  witb  blended  feelings  of 
interest  and  astonisbment  tbat  Yenetia  listened  to  tbe 
detail  of  wild  opinions,  capricious  conduct,  and  extra- 
vagant and  eccentric  bebaviour  ascribed  to  tbe  com- 
panion  of  ber  cbildbox>d,  wbo  bad  now  become  tbe 
spoiled  cbild  of  Society.  A  very  sbrewd  gentleman, 
wbo  bad  taken  an  extrem  ely  active  part  in  iMs  discns- 
sion,  inquired  of  Yenetia,  next  to  wbom  be  was  seated, 
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whether  she  had  read  bis  lordsMp^s  last  poem.  He  was 
extremelj  surprised  when  Venetia  answered  in  the  ne- 
gative; but  he  seized  the  opportuoity  of  giving  her  an 
elaborate  criticism  on  the  poetical  genius  of  Cadarcis. 
"As  for  bis  style,"  said  the  critic,  "no  one  can  deny 
ihat  is  bis  own,  and  he  will  last  by  bis  style;  as  for 
bis  pbilosopby,  and  all  tbese  wild  opinions  of  bis,  they 
will  pass  away,  because  they  are  not  genuine,  tbey.are 
not  bis  own,  they  are  borrowed.  He  will  outwrite  Ibem; 
depend  upon  it,  he  will.  The  fact  is,  as  a  &iend  of 
mine  observed  the  other  day,  Herbert's  writings  bave 
tumed  bis  bead.  Of  course  you  oonld  know  notbing 
about  them,  but  there  are  wonderful  thiiigs  in  them,  I 
can  teil  you  that" 

"I  believe  it  most  sincerely,"  said  Venetia. 

The  critic  stared  at  bis  neighbour.  "Husbl"  said 
he,  "bis  wife  and  daughter  are  bere.  We  must  not 
talk  of  tbese  things.  You  know  Lady  Annabel  Herbert? 
There  she  is;  a  very  fine  woman  too.  And  that  is  bis 
daughter  there,  I  believe,  that  dark  girl  with  a  tumed- 
up  nose.  I  cannot  say  she  Warrants  the  poetical  address 
to  her:  — 

*My  precious  pearl  the  false  and  glittering  world 
Has  ne*er  polluted  with  its  garish  light  I 

She  does  not  look  much  like  a  pearl,  does  she?  She 
sbould  keep  in  solitude,  eh?" 

The  ladies  rose  and  relieved  Venetia  from  her  em« 
barrassment 

After  dinner  Lady  Annabel  introduced  George  Ca- 
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dtircis  to  her  daughter;  and,  seated  by  them  both,  lie 
contrived  without  effort,  and  witbout  the  sligbtest  con- 
scionsness  of  success,  to  confirm  the  pleasing  Impression 
in  bis  favotir  wbicb  he  had  ahready  made,  and  when 
they  parted,  it  was  even  with  a  mutual  wish  that  they 
migbt  meet  again^ 

CHAPTER  IX. 

It  was  the  night  after  the  drawing-room.  Lord 
Cadorcis  was  at  Brookes'  dining  at  midnight,  having 
risen  since  only  a  few  hours.  Being  a  mal-content,  he 
had  ceased  to  attend  the  Court,  where  bis  original  re- 
ception  had  been  most  gracious,  which  he  had  retumed 
by  some  very  factious  votes,  and  a  very  caustic  lam- 
poon. 

A  party  of  young  men  ontered  from  the  Court  Ball; 
which  in  those  days  always  terminated  at  midnight, 
whence  the  guests  generally  proceeded  to  Ranelagh; 
one  or  two  of  them  seated  tbemselves  at  the  table  at 
which  Cadurcis  was  sitting.'  They  were  füll  of  a  new 
beauty  who  had  been  presented.  Their  violent  and 
even  extravagant  encomiums  excited  bis  curiosity.  Such 
a  creature  had  never  been  seen,  she  was  peerless,  the 
most  radiant  of  acknowledged  charms  had  been  dimmed 
before  her.  Their  Majesties  had  accorded  to  her  the 
most  marked  reception.  A  Prince  of  the  blood  had 
hanonred  her  with  bis  band.  Then  they  began  to  ex- 
patiate  with  fresh  entbusiasm  on  her  nnparalleled  love- 
liness. 
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"0hl  Cadurcis/*  said  a  young  noble,  who  was  one 
of  bis  extreme  admirers,  "sbe  is  tbe  only  Creatore  I  eTer 
bebeld  wortby  of  being  one  of  your  beroines."  '^ 

"Wbom  are  you  talMng  about?"  asked  CadordB  in 
a  rather  lisüess  tone. 

"Tbe  new  beauty,  of  course." 

"And  wbo  may  sbe  be?" 

"Miss  Herbert,  to  be  sure.  Wbo  speaks  or  tbinks 
of  any  one  eise?" 

" Wbat,  Ve ,  I  mean  Miss  Herbert?"  exclaimed 

Cadurcis,  witb  no  little  energy. 

"Yes.    Do  you  know  ber?" 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  -^ — "  and  Cadurcis  stopped 
and  rose  &om  tbe  table ,  and»  joined  tbe  party  round  tbe 
fire.  "  Wbat  Miss  Herbert  is  it?"  be  added  after  a  sbort 
pause. 

"Wby  the  Miss  Herbert;  Herbert's  daugbter,  to  be 
sure.     Sbe  was  presented  to-day  by  her  motber." 

"Lady  Annabel?" 

"The  same." 

"Presented  to-dayl"  said  Cadurcis  audibly,  yet 
speaking  as  it  were  to  hims^lf.  "Presented  to-day! 
Presented!    How  stränge  1" 

"So  every  one  tbinks;  one  of  the  strängest  things 
that  ever  bappened,"  remarked  a  bystander. 

"And  I  did  not  even  know  they  were  in  town," 
continued  Cadurcis,  for,  from  bis  irregulär  hours,  he 
had  not  seen  bis  cousin  since  ihe  party  of  yesterday. 
He  began  Walking  up  and  down  the  room,  muttering, 
"Masham,  Weymouth,  London,  presented  at  Court,  and 
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I  know  nothing.  How  life  changes!  Venetia  at  Court, 
mj  Veneüa!*'  Then  turning  roiind  and  addressing  the 
yoiuKg  nobleman  who  had  £a^t  spöken  to  him,  he  asked 
"if  the  ball  were  over." 

^^Yes;  all  the  [world  are  going  to  BanelagL  Are 
joxk  inclined  to  take  a  round?" 

^'I  have  a  stränge  fancy,"  said  Cadnrcis,  "and  if 
you  will  go  with  me,  I  will  take  you  in  my  vigha-vis. 
It  is  here." 

This  was  an  irresistible  invitation,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  companions  were  on  their  way;  CadnrciSy 
apparently  with  no  pecnliar  interest  in  the  snbject, 
leading  the  conversation  very  artfnlly  to  the  presen- 
tation  of  Miss  Herbert.  His  Mend  was  heartily  inclined 
to  gratify  his  coriosity.  He  gave  him  the  most  ample 
details  of  Miss  Herbert's  person.  Even  her  costmnef 
and  the  Sensation  both  prodnced;  how  she  was  presented 
by  her  mother,  who,  after  so  long  an  estrangement  firom 
the  World,  scarcely  excited  less  impression,  and  the  re- 
markable  cordiality  with  which  both  mother  and  dangh- 
ter  were.  greeted  by  the  soyereign  and  his  royal  consort 

The  two  yonng  noblemen  found  Kanelagh  very 
crowded,  but  the  presence  of  Lord  Cadurcis  occasioned 
a  Sensation  the  moment  he  was  recognised.  Everywhere 
the  whisper  went  round,  and  many  parties  crowded  near 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  hero  of  the  day.  "Which  is 
he?  That  fair,  tall  young  man?  No,  the  other  to  be 
sure.  Is  it  really  he?  How  very  distinguished !  How 
veiy  melancholy!  Quite  the  poet  Do  you  think  he  is 
really  so  unhappy  as  he  looks?    I  would  sooner  see 
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him  ihan  the  King  and  Queen.  He  seems  very  yonng, 
but  then  he  has  seen  so  mncli  of  the  world!  Fine  eyes, 
beautifiil  hair!  I  wonder  who  is  his  friend?  How  proud 
he  mnst  bei     Who  is  that  ladj  he  bowed  to?    That  is 

the  Duke  of speaking  to  him."     Such  were  the 

remarkfl  that  might  be  caught  in  the  vicinitj-  of  Lord 
Cadurcis  as  he  took  his  round,  gazed  at  by  the  aa- 
sembled  crowd,  of  whom  many  knev  him  only  by 
fame,  for  the  charm  of  Ranelagh  was  that  it  was  rather 
a  populär  than  a  merely  fashionable  assembly.  Society 
at  large  blended  with  the  Court,  which  maintained  and 
renewed  its  influence  by  being  witnessed  under  the 
most  graceful  auspices.  .  The  personal  authority  of  the 
aristocracy  has  decreased  with  the  disappearance  of 
Banelagh  and  similar  places  of  amusement,  when  rank 
was  not  exclusive,  and  luzury  by  the  gratification  it 
occasioned  others  seemed  robbed  of  half  its  selfism. 

In  his  second  round,  Lord  Cadurcis  recognised  the 
approach  of  the  Herberts.  They  formed  a  portion  of  a 
very  large  party.  Lady  Annabel  was  leaning  on  her 
brother,  whom  Cadurcis  knew  by  sight;  Venetia  was  at 
the  side  of  her  aunt,  and  several  gentlemen  were  hoyer- 
ing  about  them;  among  them,  to  his  surprise,  his  cousin, 
George  Cadurcis,  in  his  uniform,  for  he  had  been  to 
Court  and  to  the  Court  Ball.  Venetia  was  talking  with 
animation.  She  was  in  her  Court  dress  and  in  powder. 
Her  appearance  was  stränge  to  him.  He  could  scarcely 
recognise  the  Mend  of  his  childhood;  but  without  any 
doubt  in  all  that  assembly,  unrivalled  in  the  whole 
world  for    beauty,    grace,    and   splendour,    she   was 
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■mthout  a  parallel:  a  cynosure  on  which  all  eyes  were 
fixed. ' 

So  occupied  were  the  ladies  of  the  Herbert  party 
by  the  conversation  of  their  numerous  and  brilliant  at- 
tendants,  that  tbe  approaeb  of  any  one  eise  but  Lord 
Gadurds  migbt  bave  been  unnoticed  by  tbem,  but  a 
hnndred  tongues  before  be  drew  nigh  bad  prepared 
Venetia  for  bis  appearance.  Sbe  was  indeed  most 
anxions  to  bebold  bim,  andthougb  sbe  was  aware  tbat 
her  heart  fluttered  not  slightly  as  ibe  moment  was  at 
band,  sbe  commanded  ber  gaze,  and  ber  eyes  met  bis, 
allibongb  sbe  was  very  doubtful  wbetber  be  migbt 
choose  or  care  to  recognise  ber.  He  bowed  almost  to 
tbe  groiind;  and  wben  Venetia  bad  raised  ber  respon- 
sive  bead  be  bad  passed  by. 

"Wby,  Cadurcis,  you  know  Miss  Herbert?"  said 
bis  friend  in  a  tone  of  some  astonisbment. 

"Well;  but  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  bave  seen 
her." 

"Is  sbe  not  beautiful?" 

"I  never  doubted  on  tbat  subject;  I  teil  you,  Scrope, 
we  must  contrive  to  join  ber  party.  I  wish  we  bad 
some  of  our  friends  among  tbem.  Here  comes  tbe 
Honteagle;  aid  me  to  escape  ber." 

The  most  fascinating  smile  failed  in  arresting  tbe 
progress  of  Cadurcis;  fortunately,  tbe  lady  was  tbe 
centre  of  a  brilliant  band;  —  all  that  he  bad  to  do, 
therefore,  was  boldly  to  proceed. 

"Do  you  tbink  my  cousin  is  altered  since  you  knew 
him?"  inquired  George  Cadurcis  of  Venetia. 
Venetia.  IL  2 
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"I  gcarcely  had  time  to  observe  him,"  she  re- 
plied. 

"I  wish  you  would  let  me  bring  bim  to  you.  He 
did  not  know  until  tbis  moment  you  were  in  town.  I 
bave  not  seen  bim  since  we  met  yesterday." 

"Oh,  no,"  Said  Venetia.     "Do  not  disturb  bim." 

In  time,  bowever,  Lord  Cadurcis  was  again  in 
sigbt;  and  now  witbout  any  besitation  be  stopped,  and 
falling  into  tbe  line  by  Miss  Herbert,  be  addressed  ber: 
"I  am  proud  of  being  remembered  by  Miss  Herbert," 
be  Said. 

"I  am  most  bappy  to  meet  you,"  replied  Venetia, 
witb  unaffected  sincerity. 

"And  Lady  Annabel,  I  bave  not  been  able  to 
catcb  ber  eye  —  is  sbe  quite  well?  I  was  ignorant 
tbat  you  were  in  London  until  I  beard  of  your  tnumpb 
tbis  nigbt" 

Tbe  Countess  wbispered  ber  niece,  and  Venetia  ac- 
cordingly  presented  Lord  Cadurcis  to  ber  aunt  Tbis 
was  a  most  gratifying  circumstance  to  bim.  He  was 
anxious,  by  some  means  or  otber,  to  effect  bis  entrance 
into  ber  circle;  and  be  bad  an  irresistible  suspicion  tbat 
Lady  Annabel  no  longer  looked  upon  bim  witb  eyea 
of  favour.  So  be  resolved  to  enlist  tbe  aunt  as  bis 
friend.  Few  persons  could  be  more  winning  tban  Ca- 
durcis, wben  be  willed  it;  and  every  attempt  to  please 
from  one  wbom  all  emulated  to  gratify  and  bonour, 
was  sure  to  be  successful.  Tbe  Countess,  wbo,  in  spite 
of  politics,  was  a  secret  votary  of  bis,  was  quite  pre- 
pared  to  be  encbanted.     Sbe  congratulated  berself  oa 
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fonning,  as  she  had  long  wisbed,  an  acquaintance  with 
one  so  celebrated.  Sbe  longed  to  pass  Lady  Monteagle 
in  triumpb.  Cadorcis  improved  bis  opportunity  to  ihe 
utmost  It  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  more  en- 
gaging;  lively,  yet  at  tbe  same  time  gentle,  and  de- 
ferential  with  all  bis  originality.  He  spoke,  indeed, 
more  to  tbe  aunt  tban  to  Venetia,  but  wben  be  ad- 
dressed  tbe  latter,  tbere  was  a  melting,  almost  a  monm- 
ftd  tendemess  in  bis  tones,  tbat  alike  affected  ber  beart 
and  cbarmed  ber  imagination.  Nor  could  sbe  be  in- 
sensible to  tbe  gratification  sbe  experieneed  as  sbe  wit- 
nessed,  every  instant,  tbe  emotion  bis  presence  excited 
among  tbe  passers  by,  and  of  wbicb  Gadurcis  himself 
seemed  so  properly  and  so  utterly  imconsdous.  And 
this  was  Plantagenet! 

Lord  Gadurcis  spoke  of  bis  cousin,  wbo,  on  bis 
joining  tbe  party,  bad  assisted  tbe  arrangement  by 
moving  to  tbe  otber  side;  and  be  spoke  of  bim  wiüi 
a  regard  wbicb  pleased  Venetia,  tbougb  bis  lordsbip 
enyied  bim  bis  good  fortmie  in  baving  tbe  advantage 
of  a  prior  acquaintance  witb  Miss  Herbert  in  town; 
*^bat  tben  we  are  old  acquaintances  in  tbe  country,^^  be 
added,  balf  in  a  playful,  balf  in  a  melancboly  tone, 
"ajre  we  not?" 

"It  is  a  long  time  tbat  we  bave  known  eacb  otber, 
and  it  is  a  long  time  since  we  bare  met,"  replied 
Venetia. 

"A  delicate  reproacb,"  said  bis  lordsbip;  "but  pei^ 
baps  rather  my  misfortune  tban  my  fault.  My  tbougbta 
bave  beeu  often,  I  migbt  say  erer,  at  Cberbury." 

2» 
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"And  the  abbey;  have  70U  forgotten  the  abbey?" 
"I  have  nev^  been  near  it  since  a  moming  you 
perhaps  remember,"  said  bis  lordship  in  a  low  voice. 
"Ahl  Miss  Herbert,"  be  continned,  witb  a  sigh,  "I  was 
young  tben;  I  bave  Kved  to  cbange  many  opinions,  and 
Bome  of  wbicb  you  tben  disapproved." 

Tbe  party  stopped  at  a  box  jiist  vacant,  and  in 
wbicb  tho  ladies  seated  tbemselves  wbile  their  carriages 
were  inquired  for.  Lord  Cadurcis,  witb  a  rather  falter- 
ing  beart,  went  up  to  pay  bis  respects  to  Venetia's 
motber.  Lady  Annabel  received  bim  witb  a  conrtesy, 
tbat  bowever  was  scarcely  cordial,  but  tbe  Gonntess 
instantly  presented  bim  to  ber  busband  witb  an  unction 
wbicb  a  little  astonished  ber  sister-in-law.  Tben  a 
wbisper,  but  unobserved,  passed  between  tbe  Earl  and 
bis  lady,  and  in  a  minute  Lord  Cadurcis  bad  been 
invited  to  dine  witb  tbem  on  tbe  next  day,  and  meet 
bis  old  friends  from  tbe  country.  Cadurcis  was  pre- 
viously  engaged,  but  besitated  not  a  moment  in  ac- 
cepting  tbe  invitation.  Tbe  Monteagle  party  now  passed 
by;  tbe  lady  looked  a  little  surprised  at  tbe  Company 
in  wbicb  sbe  found  ber  favourite,  and  not  a  little 
mortified  by  bis  neglect  What  business  bad  Cadurcis 
to  be  speaking  to  tbat  Miss  Herbert?  Was  it  not 
enougb  tbat  tbe  wbole  day  not  anotber  name  bad 
scarcely  crossed  ber  ear,  but  tbe  nigbt  must  even  wit- 
ness  tbe  conquest  of  Lord  Cadurcis  by  the  new  beauty  ? 
It  was  sucb  bad  ton,  it  was  so  unlike  bim,  it  was  so 
underbred,  for  a  person  of  bis  position  immediately  to 
bow  before  the  new  idol  of  the  hour  —  and  a  Tory 
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girl  too!  It  was  the  last  thing  she  could  bave  ex- 
pected  irom  him.  She  should,  on  the  contrary,  have 
thoüglit  that  the  very  universal  admiration  which  this 
Miss  Herbert  commanded  would  have  been  exactly 
the  reason  why  a  man  like  Gadurcis  would  have 
seemed  almost  tinconscious  of  her  existence.  She  deter- 
mined  to  remonstrate  with  him;  and  she  was  sure  of  a 
speedy  opportunity,  for  he  was  to  dine  with  her  on 
the  morrow. 

CHAPTER  X* 

NoTWiTHSTAHDiNG  Lady  AnnabePs  reserved  de- 
meanour,  Lord  Gadurcis,  supported  by  the  presence 
of  his  cousin,  whom  he  had  discovered  to  be  a  fa- 
vourite  of  that  lady,  ventured  to  call  upon  her  the 
next  day,  but  she  was  out.  They  were  to  meet,  how- 
ever,  at  dinner,  where  Gadurcis  determined  to  omit  no 
opportunity  to  propitiate  her.  The  Gountess  had  a 
great  deal  of  tact,  and  she  contrived  to  make  up  a 
party  to  receive  him,  in  which  there  were  several  of 
his  friends,  among  them  his  cousin  and  the  Bishop 
of  — ,  and  no  strangers  who  were  not,  like  herseif, 
his  great  admirers;  but  if  she  had  known  more,  she 
need  not  have  given  herseif  this  trouble,  for  there  was 
a  charm  among  her  guests  of  which  she  was  ignorant 
and  Gadm'cis  went   determined  to   please   and  to'  be 


At  dinner  he  was  seated  next  to  Lady  Annabel, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  any  person  to  be  more  de- 
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ferential,  soft,  and  insinuating.  He  spoke  of  old  days 
with  emotion  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  snppress; 
he  alluded  to  the  present  with  infinite  delicacj.  Bat  it 
was  very  difficult  to  make  way.  Lady  Annabel  was 
courteous,  but  she  was  reserved.  His  lively  reminis- 
cences  elicited  &om  her  no  corresponding  sentiment; 
and  no  art  would  indnce  her  to  dwell  upon  the  present 
If  she  only  would  have  condescended  to  compliment 
him,  it  would  have  given  hhn  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing  his  distaste  of  the  life  which  he  now  led,  and 
a  description  of  the  only  life  which  he  wished  to  lead; 
but  Lady  Annabel  studiously  avoided  afiPording  him 
any  opening  of  the  kind.  She  treated  him  like  a 
stranger.  She  impressed  upon  him  without  efPort  that 
she  would  only  consider  him  an  acquaintance.  How 
Cadurcis,  satiated  with  the  incense  of  the  whole  world, 
sighed  for  one  Single  congratulation  from  Lady  Anna* 
bell  Nothing  could  move  her. 

'*I  was  so  surprised  to-  meet  you  last  night,"  at 
length  he  again  observed.  ^^I  have  made  so  many  in* 
quiries  after  you.  Our  dear  friend  the  Bishop,  wa6,  I 
fear,  almost  wearied  with  my  inquiries  after  Cherbury, 
I  know  not  how  it  was,  I  feit  quite  a  pang  when  I 
heard  that  you  had  lefb  it,  and  that  all  these  years, 
when  I  have  been  conjuring  up  so  many  visions  of 
what  was  passing  under  that  dear  roof ,  you  were  at 
Weymouth." 

"Yes.     We  were  at  Weymouth  some  time." 
"But  do  not  you  long  to  see  Cherbury  again?     I 
cannot  teil  you  how  I  pant  for  it.     For  my  pari,  I 
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have  Seen  the  world,  and  I  have  seen  enough  of  it 
After  all,  the  end  of  all  onr  exertions  is  to  be  happy 
at  home;  that  is  the  end  of  everything;  don't  you 
think  so?" 

"A  happy  home  is  certainly  a  great  blessing,"  re- 
plied  Lady  Annabel;  "and  a  very  rare  one." 

"But  why  should  it  be  so  rare?"  inquired  Lord 
Cadurcis. 

"It  is  our  own  fault,*'  said  Lady  Annabel;  "our 
Tanity  drives  us  from  our  hearths." 

"But  we  soon  retum  again,  and  calm  and  cooled. 
For  my  part,  I  have  no  object  in  life  but  to  settle 
down  at  the  old  abbey,  and  never  to  quit  again 
our  woods.  But  I  shaU  lead  a  duU  life  witliout  my 
neighbours,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  and  in  a  tone 
half  coaxing. 

"I  suppose  you  never  see  Lord  *******  now?" 
Said  Lady  Annabel,  mentioning  his  late  guardian.  There 
was,  as  Cadurcis  fancied,  some  sarcasm  in  the  question, 
though  not  in  the  tone  in  whieh  it  was  asked. 

"No,  I  never  see  him,"  his  lordship  answered  firmly; 
"we  difFer  in  our  opinions,  and  I  difPer  firom  him  with 
regret;  but  I  differ  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  therefore 
I  have  no  alternative." 

"The  Claims  of  duty  are  of  course  paramount,"  ob- 
served  Lady  Annabel. 

"You  ^ow  my  cousin?"  said  Cadurcis,  to  tum  the 
convenfadon. 

"Yes,   and   I  like   him   veiy   much;   he   appears 
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to  be  a  sensible,  anüable  person,  of  excellent  prin- 
ciples" 

"I  am  not  bonnd  to  admire  George's  principles," 
Said  Lord  Cadurcis,  gaily;  "but  I  respect  them,  becanse 
I  know  tbat  they  are  consdentious.  I  love  Georg«;  he 
is  my  only  relation,  and  he  is  my  friend." 

"I  trust  he  will  always  be  yonr  friend,  for  I  ihink 
you  will  then,  at  least,  know  one  person  on  whom  you 
can  depend." 

"I  believe  it.  The  friendships  of  the  world  are 
wind." 

"I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said  Lady 
Annabel. 

"Why,  Lady  Annabel?" 

"You  have  so  many  fiiends." 

Lord  Caduzeis  smiled.  "I  wish,"  he  said,  after  a 
little  hesitation,  "if  only  for  'Auld  lang  syne,'  I  might 
include  Lady  Annabel  Herbert  among  them." 

"I  do  not  think  there  is  any  basis  for  iriendBhip 
between  us,  my  lord,"  she  said,  very  dryly. 

"The  past  must  ever  be  with  me,"  said  Lord 
Cadurcis,  "and  I  should  have  thought  a  sure  and 
solid  one." 

"Our  opinions  on  all  subjects  are  so  adverse,  that  I 
must  believe  that  there  could  be  no  great  sympathy  in 
our  feelings." 

"My  feelings  are  beyond  my  control,"  he  replied; 
"they  are,  and  must  ever  be,  totally  independent  of  my 
opinions." 
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Lady  Annabel  did  not  reply.  Hls  lordship  feit 
baffled,  büt  he  was  resolved  to  make  one  more  effort, 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "I  can  scarcely  believe 
myself  in  London  to-day?  To  be  sitting^next  to  you, 
to  see  Miss  Herbert,  to  hear  Doctor  Masham's  voice  — 
oh!  does  it  not  recall  Cherbury,  or  Marringhurst,  or 
that  day  at  Cadurcis,  when  you  were  so  good.  as  to 
smile  over  my  rough  repast.  Ah!  Lady  Annabel,  ihose 
days  were  happyl  those  were  feelings  that  can  never 
die!  All  the  glitter  and  hubbub  of  the  world  can  never 
xnake  me  forget  them,  —  can  never  make  you,  I  hope, 
Lady  Annabel,  quite  recall  them  with  an  effort.  We 
were  ^ends  then:  let  us  be  £riends  now^ 

"I  am  too  old  to  cultivate  new  ftiendships,^'  said 
her  ladyship;  "and  if  we  are  to  be  friends,  Lord  Ca- 
durcis, I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  after  the  interval  that 
has  occurred  since  we  last  parted,  we  should  have  to 
begin  again." 

"It  is  a  long  time,*^  said  his  lordship,  moumfolly, 
"a  very  long  time,  and  one  —  in  spite  of  what  the 
world  may  think  —  to  which  I  cannot  look  back  with 
any  selfcongratulation.  I  wished  three  years  ago  never 
to  leave  Cadurcis  again.  Indeed  I  did;  and  indeed  it 
was  not  my  fault  that  I  quitted  it^^ 

"It  was  no  one^s  fault,  I  hope,  my  lord.  Whatever 
the  cause  may  have  been,  I  have  ever  remained  quite 
ign(»:ant  of  it;  I  wished,  and  wish,  to  remain  ignorant 
of  it.  I,  for  one,  have  ever  censid^ed  it  the  wise  dis- 
pei^ation  of  a  merdful  Providence." 

Cadurcis  ground  his  teeth;  a  dark  look  came  over 
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him  which,  when  once  it  rose  on  bis  brow,  was  with 
difficulty  dispelled;  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  dinner 
he  continued  silent  and  gloomy. 

He  was,  however,  not  unobserved  by  Venetia.  She 
bad  watcbed  bis  evident  attempts  to  conciliate  ber 
motber  with  lively  interest;  sbe  bad  witnessed  tbeir 
faibire  witb  sincere  sorrow.  In  spite  of  tbat  stonny 
interview,  tbe  results  of  wbicb  —  in  bis  basty  depar- 
tnre,  and  tbe  severance  of  tbeir  acquaintance  —  sbe 
bad  often  regretted,  sbe  bad  always  retained  for  bim 
tbe  greatest  affection.  During  tbese  tbree  years  be  bad 
still,  in  ber  inmost  beart,  remained  ber  own  Planta- 
genet —  ber  adopted  brotber,  wbom  sbe  loved,  and  in 
wbose  wel£are  ber  feelings  were  deeply  involved.  Tbe 
mysterious  circumstances  of  ber  birth,  and  tbe  dis- 
coveries  to  wbicb  tbey  bad  led,  bad  fiUed  ber  mind 
wiib  a  fanciful  picture  of  human  natnre,  over  wbicb  sbe 
bad  long  brooded.  A  great  poet  bad  become  ber  ideal 
of  a  man.  Sometimes  sbe  had  sigbed  -^  when  musing 
over  ber  fatber  and  Plantagenet  on  tbe  solitary  sea- 
shore  at  Weymoutb  —  tbat  Cadnrcis,  instead  of  being 
tbe  merely  amiable,  and  somewbat  narrow-minded  being 
tbat  she  snpposed,  bad  not  been  invested  witb  those 
brilliant  and  commanding  qualities  wbicb  sbe  feit  could 
alone  master  ber  esteem.  Oflben  bad  sbe,  in  those  ab- 
stracted  hours,  played  witb  ber  Imagination  in  com- 
bining  tbe  genius  of  ber  fatber  with  tbe  soft  heart  of 
ihat  friend  to  wbom  sbe  was  so  deeply  attacbed.  Sbe 
bad  wished,  in  ber  reveries,  tbat  Cadurcis  migbt  bave 
been  a  great  man;    tbat  be  might  bave  existed  in  an 
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atmosphere  of  glory  amid  the  plaudits  and  admiration 
of  Iiis  race;  and  that  then  be  might  have  tumed  from 
all  that  fame,  so  dear  to  tbem  botb,  to  the  heart  which 
conld  alone  sympathise  with  the  native  simplicity  of 
his  childhood. 

The  ladies  withdrew.  The  Bishop  and  another  of 
the  guests  joined  them  after  a  short  interval.  The  rest 
remained  below,  and  drank  their  ^ne  with  the  freedom 
not  nnusnal  in  those  days,  Lord  Gadurcis  among  them, 
although  it  was  not  his  habit.  But  he  was  not  convi- 
vial,  thongh  he  never  passed  the  bettle  untouched.  He 
was  in  one  of  those  dark  hnmonrs  of  which  there  was 
a  latent  spring  in  his  natnre,  but  which  in  old  days 
had  been  kept  in  check  by  his  simple  life,  his  inex- 
perienced  mind,  and  the  general  kindness  that  greeted 
him,  and  which  nothing  bnt  the  caprice  and  perversity 
of  his  mother  could  occasionally  develope.  Bat  since 
the  great  revolution  in  his  position,  since  drcumstances 
had  made  him  alike  acqnainted  with  his  natnre,  and 
had  bronght  all  society  to  acknowledge  its  snperiority; 
since  he  had  gained  and  feit  his  irresistible  power,  and 
had  fonnd  all  the  world,  and  all  the  glory  of  it,  at  his 
feet,  these  moods  had  become  more  freqaent  The 
slightest  reaction  in  the  self-complacency  that  was  ahnest 
nnceasingly  stimulated  by  the  applaase  of  applauded 
men  and  the  love  of  the  loveliest  women,  instantly  took 
the  shape  and  found  refiige  in  the  immediate  form  of 
the  darkest  spieen,  generally,  indeed,  brooding  in 
silence,  and,  if  speaking,  expressing  itself  only  in  sar- 
casm.      Cadnrcis  was  indeed  —  as  we  have  already 
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described  hixn —  the  spoiled  diild  of  societj;  a  froward 
and  petted  darüiig,  not  alwaye  to  be  conciliated  bj 
kindness,  but  furious  when  neglected  or  controUed.  He 
was  habituated  to  triumpb;  it  had  been  bis  lot  to  come, 
to  see,  and  to  conquer;  even  tbe  procrastination  of 
eertain  success  was  intolerable  to  him;  bis  energetic 
▼olition  could  not  endore  a  cbeck.  To  Lady  Annabel 
Herbert,  indeed,  be  was  not  exactly  wbat  be  was  to 
otbers ;  tbere  was  a  spell  in  old  associations  from  which 
be  unconsciously  could  not  emancipate  bimself,  and 
&om  wbicb  it  was  bis  opinion  be  bonoored  ber  in  not 
desiring  to  be  iree.  He  bad  bis  reasons  for  wisbing  to 
regain  bis  old,  bis  natural  iniBuence,  over  ber  beart;  be 
did  not  doubt  for  an  instant  tbat,  if  Cadurcis  sued,  suc- 
cess must  foUow  tbe  condescending  effort  He  bad 
sued,  and  be  bad  been  met  witb  coldness,  abnost  with 
disdain.  He  bad  addressed  ber  in  tbose  terms  of  tender- 
ness  wbicb  experience  bad  led  bim  to  believe  were  ir^ 
resistible,  yet  to  wbicb  be  seldom  bad  recourse,  for 
bitberto  be  bad  not  been  under  tbe  degrading  necessitj 
of  courting.  He  bad  dwelt  witb  fondness  on  tbe  in- 
significant  past,  because  it  was  connected  witb  ber;  be 
bad  regretted,  or  affected  even  to  despise,  tbe  glorious 
present,  because  it  seemed,  for  some  indefinite  cause, 
to  bave  estranged  bim  from  ber  beartb.  Yes!  be  bad 
bumbled  bimself  before  ber;  be  bad  tbrown  witb  disdaia 
at  ber  feet  all  tbat  dazzling  fame  and '  expanding  gloiy 
wbicb  seemed  bis  peculiar  and  increasing  privilege.  He 
bad  delicately  conveyed  to  ber  tbat  even  tbese  would 
be  sacrificed,  not  only  witbout  a  sigb,  but  witb  cbeerAil 
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deligHt,  to  find  himself  once  more  living,  as  of  old,  iü 
the  limited  world  of  her  social  aflFections.  Three  years 
ago  he  Lad  been  rejected  by  the  daughter,  becanse  he 
was  an  undistingidshed  youth.  ^  Now  the  mother  re- 
coiled  from  bis  fame.  And  who  was  this  woman?  The 
same  cold,  stem  heart  that  had  alienated  the  gifted 
Herbert;  the  same  narrow,  rigid  mind  that  had  repu- 
diated  ties  that  every  other  woman  in  the  world  would 
have  gloried  to  cherish  and  acknowledge.  And  with 
her  he  had  passed  bis  prejudiced  yotith,  and  fancied, 
like  an  idiot,  that  he  had  found  sympathyl  Yes,  so 
long  as  he  was  a  slave,  a  meehanical^  submissive  slave, 
bowing  bis  mind  to  all  the  ü-aditionary  bigotry  which 
ßhe  adored,  never  daring  to  form  an  opinion  for  him- 
self, worshipping  her  idol  —  custom ,  and  labouring  by 
habitaal  bypocrisy  to  perpetuate  the  delusions  of  ;all 
€u*ound  her! 

In  the  mean  time,  while  Lord  Cadurcis  was  chewing 
the  cud  of  these  bitter  feelings,  we  will  take  the  op- 
portnnity  of  explaining  the  immediate  cause  of  Lady 
AnnabeFs  frigid  reception  of  bis  friendly  advances.  All 
lihat  she  had  heard  of  Cadurcis,  all  the  Information  she 
had  within  these  few  days  so  rapidly  acquired  oi^is 
character  and  conduct,  were  indeed  not  calculated  to 
dispose  her  to  witness  the  renewal  of  their  intimacy 
with  feelings  of  remark'able  satisfaction.  But  this 
moming  she  had  read  bis  poem,  the  poem  that  all 
London  was  talking  of ,  and  she  had  read  it  with 
horror.     8he   looked  upon  Cadurcis   as   a  lost   man. 
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With  ker,  indeed,  since  her  marriage,  an  imaginative 
mind  bad  become  an  object  of  terror;  bat  tbere  were 
some  peculiarities  in  tbe  tone  of  Cadurcis'  genius ,  wbich 
magnified  to  excess  her  general  apprehension  on  tbis 
bead.  Sbe  traced,  in  eveiy  line,  tbe  evidences  of  a 
raging  vanitj,  wbich  sbe  was  convinced  mnst  prompt 
its  owner  to  sacrifice,  on  all  occasions,  every  feeling  of 
duty  to  its  gratification.  Amid  all  tbe  fervonr  of  re- 
bellious*  passions,  and  tbe  violence  of  a  wayward  mind, 
a  sentiment  of  profonnd  egotism  appeared  to  her  im- 
pressed  on  everj  page  sbe  perused.  Great  as  might 
have  been  tbe  original  errors  of  Herbert,  —  awftd  as 
in  her  estimation  were  tbe  crimes  to  wbich  they  bad 
led  bim,  they  might  in  tbe  first  instance  be  traced 
ratber  to  a  perverted  view  of  society  than  of  bimself. 
But  seif  was  tbe  idol  of  Cadurcis;  seif  distorted  into  a 
phantom  that  seemed  to  Lady  Annabel  pregnant  not 
only  with  terrible  crimes,  but  with  tbe  basest  and  most 
bumiliating  vices.  The  certain  degradation  wbich  in 
tbe  instance  of  her  busband  bad  been  tbe  consequence 
of  a  bad  System,  would,  in  her  opinion,  in  tbe  case  of 
Cadurcis,  be  tbe  result  of  a  bad  nature;  and  wben  sbe 
called  to  mind  that  tbere  bad  once  been  a  probability 
that  tbis  individual  might  have  become  tbe  busband  of 
her  Yenetia,  her  cbild  whom  it  bad  been  tbe  sole  pur- 
pose  of  her  life  to  save  from  tbe  misery  of  wbich  sbe 
berself  bad  been  tbe  victim;  that  sbe  bad  even  dwelt 
on  tbe  idea  with  complacency,  encouraged  its  progress, 
regretted  its  abrupt  termination,  but  consoled  berself  by 
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the  flattering  hope  that  time,  with  even  more  faveurable 
auspices,  would  mature  it  into  fiilfilinent;  she  trembled, 
and  tomed  pale. 

It  was  to  the  Bishop  that,  after  dinner,  Lady  An* 
nabel  expressed  some  of  the  feelings  which  the  reap- 
pearance  of  Gadorcis  had  occasioned  her. 

"I  see  nothing  but  misery  for  his  ftiture,"  she  ex- 
claimed;  "I  tremble  for  him  when  he  addresses  me.  In 
spite  of  the  glittering  surface  on  which  he  now  floats,  I 
foresee  only  a  career  of  violence,  degradation,  and 
remorse." 

"He  is  a  problem  difficult  to  solve,"  repliedMasham; 
"but  there  are  elements'  not  only  in  his  character,  but 
his  career,  so  different  from  those  of  the  person  of  whom 
we  were  speaking,  that  I  am  not  inclined  at  once  to 
admit,  that  the  result  must  necessarily  be  the  same.^^ 

"I  see  none,"  replied  Lady  Annabel;  "at  least, 
none  of  sufficient  influence  to  work  any  material 
change." 

"What  think  you  of  his  success?"  replied  Masham. 
"  Cadurcis  is  evidently  proud  of  it.  With  all  his  affected 
scom  of  the  world,  he  is  the  slave  of  sodety.  He  may 
pique  the  feelings  of  mankind,  but  I  doubt  whether  he 
will  outrage  them." 

"He  is  on  such  a  dizzy  eminence,"  replied  Lady 
Annabel,  "that  I  do  not  believe  he  is  capable  of  cal- 
culating  so  finely.  He  does  not  believe,  I  am  sure,  in 
the  possibility  of  resistance.  His  vanity  will  tempt  him 
onwards." 

"Not  to  persecution,^'   said  Masham.     "Now  my 
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opinion  of  Cadupcis  is,  that  bis  egotism,  or  selfism,  or 
whatever  you  may  style  it,  will  ultimately  preserve 
him  from  any  very  fatal,  from  any  irrecoverable  ex- 
cesses.  He  is  of  the  world  —  worldly.  All  bis  works, 
all  bis  conduct,  tend  only  to  astonish  mankind.  He  is 
not  prompted  by  any  visionary  ideas  of  ameliorating 
bis  species.  Tbe  instinct  of  self-preseiration  will  senre 
bim  as  ballast.'* 

"We  sball  see,"  said  Lady  Annabel;  "for  myself, 
wbatever  may  be  bis  end,  I  feel  assured  tbat  great  and 
disgraceful  vicissitudes  are  in  störe  for  bim/^ 

"It  is  Strange  after  wbat,  in  comparison  witb  sucb 
extraordinary  cbanges,  must  be  esteemed  so  brief  an 
interval,"  observed  Masbam,  witb  a  smile,  "to  witness 
sucb  a  revolution  in  bis  position.  I  often  tbink  to  my- 
self,. can  tbis  indeed  be  our  little  Plantagenet?" 

"It  is  awful!"  said  Lady  Annabel;  "mucb  more 
tban  Strange.  For  myself,  wben  I  recall  certain  indi- 
cations  of  bis  feelings  wben  be  was  last  at  Cadurcis, 
and  tbink  for  a  moment  of  tbe  xesults  to  wbicb  tbey 
migbt  bave  led,  I  sbiver;  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Lord, 
I  tremble  £rom  bead  to  foot.  And  I  encouraged  bim! 
I  smiled  witb  fondness  on  bis  feelings!  I  tbougbt  I 
was  securing  tbe  peaceM  bappiness  of  my  cbild!  Wbat 
can  we  trust  to  in  tbis  world!  It  is  too  dreadful  to 
dwell  upon!  ^It  must  bave  been  an  interposition  of  Pro- 
vidence  tbat  Venetia  escaped!" 

"Dear  little  Venetia!"  exclaimed  tbe  good  Bisbop; 
"for  I  believe  I  sball  call  ber  little  Venetia  to  the  day 
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of  mj  deaib.  How  well  she  looks  to-nightl  Her  aunt 
is,  I  think,  very  fond  of  her!    See!" 

"Tes,  it  pleases  me,"  said  Lady  Annabel;  **but  I 
do  wish  my  sister  was  not  such  an  admirer  of  Lord 
Gadurcis'  poems.  You  cannot  conceive  how  uneasy  it 
makes  me.  I  am  quite  annoyed  that  he  was  asked 
here  to-day.    Why  ask  him?" 

"OhI  ther«  is  no  härm,"  said  Masham;  "you  must 
forget  the  past.  By  all  accounts,  Cadurcis  is  not  a 
marrying  man.  Indeed,  as  I  understood,  marriage  with 
him  is  at'present  quite  out  of  the  question.  And  as  for 
Venetia,  she  rejected  him  before,  and  she  will,  if  ne- 
cessary,  reject  Um  again.  He  has  been  a  brother  to 
her,  and  after  that  he  can  be  no  more.  Girls  never  fall 
in  love  with  those  with  whom  they  are  bred  up." 

"I  hope  —  I  believe  there  is  no  occasion  for  ap- 
prehension,^'  replied  Lady  Annabel;  "indeed  it  has 
scarcely  entered  my  head.  The  very  channs  he  once 
admired  in  Venetia  can  have  no  sway  over  him ,  as  I 
should  think,  now.  I  should  believe  him  as  little  ca- 
pable  of  appreciating  Venetia  now,  as  he  was  when 
last  at  Cherbuiy,  of  anticipating  the  change  in  bis  own 
character." 

"You'mean  opinions,  my  dear  Lady,  for  characters 
never  change.  Believe  me,  Cadurcis  is  radically  the 
same  as  in  old  days.  Circumstances  have  only  deve- 
loped  bis  latent  predisposition." 

"Not  changed,  my  dear  LordI  what,  that  innocent, 
sweet-tempered,  docile  child  — " 

*'Hush!  here  he  comes," 

Venetia,  IL  3 
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The  Earl  and  his  gaests  entered  the  room;  a  circle 
was  formed  round  Lady  Annabel;  some  evening  Tisitors 
arrived;  there  was  singing.  It  had  not  been  the  Inten- 
tion of  Lord  Cadurcis  to  retum  to  the  drawing-room 
after  his  rebuff  hj  Lady  Annabel;  he  had  meditated 
making  his  peace  at  Monteagle  House;  bat  when  the 
moment  of  his  projected  departure  had  arrived,  he  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  again  seeing  Venetia.  He 
entered  the  room  last,  and  some  moments  afler  his 
companions.  Lady  Annabel,  who  watched  the  general 
entrance,  concluded  he  had  gone,  and  her  attention 
was  now  fiiUy  engaged.  Lord  Cadurcis  remained  at 
the  end  of  the  room  alone,  apparently  abstracted,  and 
looking  far  from  amiable;  but  his  eye,  in  reality,  was 
watching  Venetia.  Suddenly  her  aunt  approached  her, 
and  invited  the  lady  who  was  conversing  with  Miss 
Herbert  to  sing;  Lord  Cadurcis  immediately  advanced, 
and  took  her  seat.  Venetia  was  surprised  that  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  with  Plantagenet  she  feit  embar- 
rassed.  She  had  met  his  look  when  he  approached  her, 
and  had  welcomed,  or,  at  least,  intended  to  welcome 
him  with  a  smile,  but  she  was  at  a  loss  for  words;  she 
was  haunted  with  the  recollection  of  her  mother^s  be- 
haviour  to  him  at  dinner,  and  she  looked  down  on  the 
ground,  far  from  being  at  ease. 

"Venetia!"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

She  Started. 

"We  are  alone,"  he  said;  "let  me  call  you  Venetia 
when  we  are  alone." 
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She  did  not  —  she  could  not  reply;  she  feit  con- 
fosed;  the  blood  rose  to  her  cheek. 

"How  changed  is  everything!"  continued  Cadurcis. 
"To  think  the  day  should  ever  arrive  when  I  sbould 
have  to  beg  yonr  pennission  to  call  you  Venetia!" 

She  looked  up;  she  met  bis  glance,  It  was  tQoum- 
ftd;  nay,  bis  eyes  were  suffused  witb  tears.  She  saw 
at  her  side  the  gentle  and  melancholy  Plantagenet  of 
her  childhood. 

"I  cannot  speak;  I  am  agitated  at  meeting  you,'' 
she  Said  with  her  native  frankness.  "It  is  so  long 
since  we  have  been  alone;  and,  as  you  say,  all  is  so 
changed." 

"But  are  you  changed,  Venetia?"  he  said  in  a 
voice  of  emotion,  "for  all  other  change  is  nothing." 

"I  meet  you  with  pleasure,"  she  replied;  "I  hear 
of  your  ferne  w.ith  pride.  You  cannot  suppose  that  it 
18  possible  I  should  cease  to  be  interested  in  your 
welfare." 

"Your  mother  does  not  meet  me  with  pleasure;  she 
hears  of  nothing  that  has  occurred  with  pride;  your 
mother  has  ceased  to  take  an  interest  in  my  welfare; 
and  why  should  you  be  unchanged?" 

"You  Äiistake  my  mother." 

"No,  no,"  replied  Cadurcis,  shaking  bis  head,  "I 
have  read  her  inmost  soul  to-day.  Your  mother  hates 
me,  —  me,  whom  she  once  styled  her  son.  She  was 
a  mother  once  to,  me,  and  you  were  my  sister.  If  I 
have  lost  her  heart,  why  have  I  not  lost  yours?" 

a* 
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'^Hy  heart,  if  you  care  for  it,  is  nnchanged,"  said 
Yenetia. 

"O  Venetia,  whatever  you  may  think,  I  never 
wanted  the  solace  of  a  sister^s  love  more  than  I  do  at 
thifl  moment" 

"I  pledged  my  affection  to  you  when  we  were 
children,"  replied  Venetia;  "you  have  done  nothing  to 
forfeit  it,  and  it  is  yours  still." 

"When  we  were  children,"  said  Cadurcis,  musingly; 
"when  we  were  innocent;  when  we  were  happy.  You, 
at  least,  are  innocent  still;  are  you  happy,  Venetia?" 

"Life  has  brought  sorrows  even  to  me,  Plantagenet" 

The  blood  deserted  his  heart  when  she  called  bim 
Flantagenet;  he  breathed  with  difficulty. 

"When  I  last  retumed  to  Cherbury,"  he  said,  "you 
told  me  you  were  changed,  Venetia;  you  revealed  to 
me  on  another  oecasion  the  secret  cause  of  your  afflic- 
tion.  I  was  a  boy  then,  —  a  foolish,  ignorant  boy. 
Instead  of  sympaüiising  with  your  heart-felt  anxiety, 
my  silly  vanity  was  offended  by  feelings  I  should  have 
shared,  and  soothed,  and  honoured.  Ahl  Venetia,  well 
had  it  been  for  one  of  us  that  I  had  conducted  myself 
more  kindly,  more  wisely." 

"Nay,  Plantagenet,  believe  me,  I  remember  that 
interview  only  to  regret  it.  The  recoUection  of  it  has 
always  occasioned  me  great  grief.  We  were  both  to 
blame;  but  we  were  both  children  then.  We  must 
pardon  each  other's  faults." 

"You  will  hear,  —  that  is,  if  you  care  to  listeoi 
Venetia,  —  much  of  my  conduct  and  opinionfi,"  con- 
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tintied  Lord  Cadurcis,  "that  may  induce  you  to  believe 
me  headstrang  and  capricious.  Perhaps  I  am  less  of 
both  in  all  things  than  the  world  imagines.  Bat  of  this 
be  certain.,  that  my  feelings  towards  you  have  never 
cbanged,  whatever  you  may  permit  them  to  be;  and  if 
8ome  of  my  boyish  judgments  have,  as  was  but  natural» 
nndergone  some  transformation,  be  you,  my  sweet 
friend,  in.  some  degree  consoled  for  the  inconsistency, 
since  I  have  at  length  leamed-  duly  to  appreciate  one 
of  whom  we  then  alike  knew  iittle,  but  whom  a  natural 
Inspiration  taught  you,  at  least,  justly  to  appreciate  — 
I  need  not  say  I  mean  the  illustrious  father  of  yonr 
being/' 

Yenetia  could  not  restrain  her  tears;  she  endea- 
Toured  to  conceal  her  agitated  countenance  behind  the 
fan  with  which  she  was  fortunately  provided. 

"To  me  a  forbidden  subject,"  said  Yenetia,  "at 
least  with  them  I  could  alone  converse  upon  it,  but  one 
that  my  mind  never  deserts." 

"Oh!  Yenetia,"  exclaimed  Lord  Gadurcis  with  a 
sigh,  "would  we  were  both  with  him!" 

*.'A  wild  thought,"  she  murmured,  "and  öne  I  must 
not  dwell  upon." 

"We  shall  meet,  I  hope,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis;  "we 
must  meet  —  meet  often.  I  called  upon  your  mother 
to-day,  fruitlessly.  You  must  attempt  to  conciliate  her. 
Why  should  we  be  parted?  We,  at  least,  are  friends, 
and  more  than  Mends.  I  cannot  exist  unless  we  meet, 
and  meet  with  the  frankness  of  old  days." 

'^I  think  you  mistake  mamma;  I  think  you  may, 
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indeed.  Remember  How  lately  she  has  met  jon,  and 
after  bow  long  an  intervall  A  little  time,  and  she  will 
resume  her  former  feelings,  and  believe  that  you  have 
never  forfeited  yours.  Besides,  we  have  friends,  mntaal 
friends.  My  aunt  admires  you,  and  here  I  natorally 
must  be  a  great  deal.  And  the  Biahop,  —  he  still 
loves  you;  that  I  am  sure  he  does:  and  yonr  cousin, 
—  mamma  likes  your  cousin.  I  am  sure  if  you  can 
manage  only  to  be  patient,  —  if  you  will  only  attempt 
to  conciliate  a  little,  all  will  be  as  before.  Bemember, 
too,  how  changed  your  position  is/'  Venetia  added 
with  a  smile;  "you  allow  me  to  forget  you  are  a 
great  man,  but  mamma  is  naturally  restrained  by  all 
this  wonderful  revolution.  When  she  finds  that  you 
really  are  the  Lord  Cadurcis  whom  she  knew  such  a 
very  little  boy,  —  the  Lord  Cadurcis  who,  without  her 
aid,  would  never  have  been  able  even  to  write  his  fine 
poems,.  —  ohi  she  must  love  you  again!  How  can  she 
help  it?" 

Cadurcis  smiled.  "We  shall  see,"  he  said.  "Li 
the  mean  time  do  not  you  desert  me,  Venetia." 

"That  is  impossible,"  she  replied;  "the  happiest  of 
my  days  have  been  passed  with  you.  You  remember 
the  inscription  on  the  jewel?  I  shall  keep  to  my  vows." 

"That  was  a  very  good  inscription  so  far  as  it 
went,"  said  Cadurcis;  and  then,  as  if  a  little  alarmed 
at  his  temerity,  he  changed  the  subject 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Venetia,  after  a  pause,  "I 
am  treating  you  all  this  time  as  a  poet,  merely  in  de- 
ference  to  public  opinion.    Not  a  line  have  I  been  per- 
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mitted  to  read;  but  I  am  resolved  to  rebel»  and  you 
must  arrange  it  all/' 

"Ahl"  Said  the  enraptured  Cadurcis,  "this  is  fame!" 
At  this  moment  the  Countess  approached  them,  and 
told  Yenetia  that  her  mother  wished  to  speak  to  her.  Lady 
Annabel  häd  discovered  the  tete-^-t^te,  and  resolved  in- 
stantly  to  terminate  it  Lord  Cadurcis,  however,  who  was 
quick  as  lightning,  read  all  that  was  necessary  in  Y enetia's 
look.  Listead  of  instantly  retiring,  he  remained  some  little 
time  longer,  talked  a  great  deal  to  the  Countess,  — 
who  was  perfectly  enchanted  with  him,  —  even  sauntered 
np  to  the  singers,  and  complimented  them,  and  did  not 
make  bis  bow  until  he  had  convinced  at  least  the  mis- 
tress  of  the  mansion,  if  not  her  sister-in-law,  that  it  was 
not  Yenetia  Herbert  who  was  bis  principal  attraction  in 
this  agreeable  society. 
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The  moment  he  had  quitted  Yenetia,  Lord  Cadurcis 
retomed  home.  He  could  not  endure  the  usual  routine 
of  gaiety  after  her  society;  and  bis  coachman,  often 
waiting  until  five  o'clock  in  the  moming  at  Monteagle 
House,  could  scarcely  assure  himself  of  bis  good  fortune 
in  this  exceptian  to  bis  accustomed  trial  of  patience. 
The  vis-a-vis  stopped,  and  Lord  Cadurcis  bounded  out 
with  a  light  step  and  a  lighter  heart.  His  table  was 
covered  with  letters.     The  first  one  that  caught  his  eye 
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was  a  missive  from  Lady  Monteagle.  Gadurcis  cteiaed 
it  like  a  wild  animal  darting  on  its  prey,  tote  it  in  half 
without  opening  it,  and,  grasping  the  poker,  crammed 
it  with  great  energy  into  the  fire.  This  exploit  being 
achieved,  Cadurcis  began  Walking  up  and  down  the 
room;  and  indeed  he  paced  it  for  nearly  a  conple  of 
honrs  in  a  deep  reverie,  and  evidently  nnder  a  con- 
siderable  degree  of  exciteroent,  for  his  gestores  were 
yiolent,  and  his  voice  often  audible.  At  length,  about 
an  hour  after  mi^night,  he  rang  for  his  valet,  tore  off 
his  cravat,  and  hurled  it  to  one  comer  of  the  apart- 
ment,  called  for  his  robe  de  chambre,  soda  water,  and 
more  lights,  seated  himself,  and  began  pouring  forth, 
faster  almost  than  his  pen  could  trace  the  words,  the 
poem  that  he  had  been  meditating  ever  since  he  had 
quitted  the  roof  where  he  had  met  Yenetia.  She  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  read  his  poexns;  he  had  resolved 
instantly  to  compose  on6  for  her  solitary  perusal.  Thus 
he  relieved  his  heart:  — 


Within  a  cloittered  pile ,  ivhose  Oothio  towers, 
Kose  by  the  margin  of  a  sedgy  lake, 
Embosomed  in  a  Valley  of  greien  bowers, 
And  girt  by  many  a  grove,  and  ferny  brake 
Loved  by  the  antlered  deer;  a  tender  youth 
Whom  Time  to  childhood's  gentle  sway  of  love 
Still  spared;  yet  innocent  as  is  the  dove, 
Nor  wounded  yet  by  Care*8  relentless  tooth; 
Stood  musing :  ofthat  fair  antique  domain 
The  orphan  Lord  I    And  yet  no  childish  thought 


With  wayward  purpose  holds  its  transient  reign 
In  bis  young  mind ,  with  deeper  feelings  fraught; 
Then  m jstery  all  to  him ,  and  yet  a  dream^ 
That  Time  has  touched  with  its  reyealing  beam. 

n. 
There  came  a  maiden  to  that  lonely  boy 
And  like  to  him  as  is  the  mom  to  night; 
Her  sunny  face  a  very  type  of  joy, 
And  with  her  sours  unclouded  lustre  bright. 
Still  scantier  summers  had  her  brow  illumed 
Than  that  on  w^hich  she  threw  a  witching  smile, 
Unconscious  of  the  spell  that  could  beguile 
His  being  of  the  burthen  it  was  doomed 
By  his  ancestral  blood  to  bear  —  a  spirit 
Kife  with  desponding  thoughts  and  fancies  drear, 
A  moody  soul  that  men  sometimes  inherit, 
And  worse  than  all  the  woes  the  world  may  bear. 
But  when  he  met  that  maiden's  dazzling  eye, 
He  bade  each  gloomy  Image  baffled  fly. 


Amid  the  shady  woods  and  sunny  lawns 
The  maiden  and  the  youth  now  wander,  gay 
As  the  bright  birds,  and  happy  as  the  fawns, 
Their  sportive  rivals,  that  around  them  play  ; 
Their  light  hands  linked  in  love,  the  golden  hours 
Unconscious  fly,  while  thus  they  graceful  röam, 
And  careless  ever  tili  the  voice  of  home 
Kecalled  them  from  their  sunshine  and  their  flowers ; 
For  then  they  parted :  to  his  lonely  pile 
The  orphan-chief ,  for  though  his  woe  to  lull, 
The  maiden  called  him  brother,  her  fond  smile 
Gladdened  another  hearth ,  while  his  was  dall. 
Yet  as  they  p€uled ,  she  reproved  his  sadness, 
And  for  her  sake  she  gaily  whispered  gladness. 
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IV. 

She  was  the  daughter  ofa  noble  race, 

That  beauteous  girl ,  and  yet  she  owed  her  name 

To  one  who  needs  no  herald's  skill  to  trace 

His  blazoned  lineage ,  for  his  lofty  fame 

Lives  in  the  mouth  of  men,  and  distant  climes 

Re-echo  his  wide  glory;  where  the  brave 

Are  honoured,  where  'tis  noble  deemed  to  save 

A  prostrate  nation ,  and  for  future  times 

Work  with  a  high  devotion,  that  no  taunt, 

Or  ribald  lie,  or  zealot's  eager  curse, 

Or  the  short-sighted  world's  neglect  can  daunt, 

That  name  is  worshipped !    His  immortal  verse 

Blends  with  his  god-like  deeds ,  a  double  spell 

To  bind  the  Coming  age  he  loved  too  welll 

V. 

For  from  his  ancient  home,  a  scatterling, 

They  drove  him  forth,  unconscious  of  their  prize, 

And  branded  as  a  vile  unhaUowed  thing, 

The  man  who  struggled  only  to  be  wise. 

And  even  his  hearth  rebelled ,  the  duteous  wife 

Whose  bosom  well  might  soothe  in  that  dark  hour, 

Swelled  with  her  gentle  force  the  world*s  harsh  power. 

And  aimed  her  dart  at  his  devoted  life. 

That  Struck ;  the  rest  his  mighty  soul  might  scorn, 

But  when  his  household  gods  averted  stood, 

'Twas  the  last  pang  that  cannot  well  be  bome 

When  tortured  e'en  to  torpor:  his  heart's  blood 

Flowed  to  the  unseen  blow:  then  forth  he  went, 

And  gloried  in  his  ruthless  banishment. 

VI. 

A  new-bom  pledge  of  love  within  his  home, 
His  alien  home,  the  exiled  father  left; 
"  And  when ,  like  Cain,  he  wandered  forth  to  roam, 
A  Cain  without  his  solace ,  all  bereft: 
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Stole  down  his  pallid  cheek  the  Bcalding  tear. 
To  think  a  stranger  to  his  tender  love 
His  child  must  grow,  untroubled  where  might  rove 
His  restless  life ,  or  taught  percliance  to  fear 
Her  father's  name,  and  bred  in  sullen  hate, 
Shrink  from  his  image.    Thus  the  genüe  maid, 
Who  with  her  smiles  had  soothed  an  orphan*s  fate, 
Had  feit  an  orphan's  pang;  yet  undismayed, 
Thoqgh  taught  to  deem  her  sire  the  child  of  shame 
She  clung  with  instinct  to  that  reverent  name  I 

vn. 

Time  flew;  the  boy  became  a  man ,  no  more 

His  shadoW  falls  upon  his  cloistered  hall, 

But  to  a  stirring  world  he  leam'd  to  pour 

The  passion  of  his  being,  skilled  to  call 

From  the  deep  caverns  of  his  musing  thought 

Shadows  to  which  they  bowed ,  and  on  their  mind 

To  stamp  the  image  of  his  own;  the  wind 

Though  all  unseen,  with  force  or  odour  fraught 

Can  Bway  mankind ,  and  thus  a  poet's  voice, 

Now  touched  with  sweetness ,  now  inflamed  with  rage, 

Though  breath,  can  make  us  grieve  and  then  rejoice; 

Such  is  the  spell  of  his  creative  page, 

That  blends  with  all  our  moods ;  and  thoughts  can  yield 

That  all  have  feit,  and  yet  tili  then  were  sealed. 

vm. 
The  lute  is  sounding  in  a  Chamber  bright 
"With  a  high  festival,  —  on  every  side, 
Soft  in  the  gleamy  blaze  of  mellowed  light, 
Fair  women  smile ,  and  dancers  graceful  glide ; 
And  words  still  sweeter  than  a  Serenade 
Are  breathed  with  guarded  voice  and  speaking  eyes, 
By  joyouB  hearts  in  spite  of  all  their  sighs; 
But  bye-gone  fantasies  that  ne'er  can  fade 
Hetain  the  pensive  spirit  of  the  youth; 
Heclined  against  a  column  he  surveys 
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HiB  laughing  compeen  with-a  glance,  in  sooth, 
Careless  of  all  their  mirth :  foT  other  days 
Enchain  him  with  their  vision ,  the  bright  hours 
Fassed  with  the  xnaiden  in  their  sunny  bowers. 

IX. 

Why  tums  bis  brow  so  pale ,  why  starts  to  life 
That  languid  eye ?    What  form  before  unseen, 
With  all  the  spells  of  hallowed  memory  rife, 
Now  rises  on  bis  vision?    As  the  Queen 
Of  Beaiity  from  her  bed  of  sparkling  foam 
Sprang  to  the  azure  light ;  and  feit  the  air  — 
Soft  as  her  cheek  —  the  wavy  dancers  bear 
To  bis  rapt  sight  a  mien  that  calls  bis  home, 
His  eloistered  home,  before  him,  with  bis  dreams 
Prophetic  strangely  blending.    The  bright  muse 
Of  bis  dark  childhood  still  divinely  beams 
Upon  his  being;  glowing  with  the  hues 
That  painters  love ,  when  raptured  pencils  soar 
To  trace  a  form  that  nations  may  adore  1 

X. 

One  Word  alone  within  her  thrilling  ear 

Breathed  with  bushed  voice  the  brother  of  her  heart, 

And  that  for  aye  is  hidden.    With  a  tear 

Smiling  she  strove  to  conquer,  see  her  start, 

The  bright  blood  rising  to  her  quivering  cheek, 

And  meet  the  glanoe  she  hastened  once  to  greet, 

When  not  a  thought  had  h^ ,  save  in  her  sweet 

And  solacing  suciety;  to  seek 

Her smiles  his  only  life  1    Ah!  happyprime 

Of  cloudlesft  purity,  no  stormy  fame 

His  unknown  Sprite  then  stirred ,  a  golden  time 

Worth  all  the  restless  splendour  of  a  name. 

And  one  soft  accent  firom  those  gentle  Ups 

Might  all  the  plaudits^of  a  World  edipse. 
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XI. 
My  tale  is  done ;  and  if  some  deem  it  stränge 
My  fancy  thus  should  droop ,  deign  then  to  learn 
My  tale  is  truth :  imagination's  ränge 
Its  bounds  exact  may  touch  not:  to  discern 
Far  stranger  things  than  poets  ever  feign, 
Inlife^sperplexingannalB,  isthefate 
•  Ofthose  whoact,  andmusing,  penetrate 
The  mystery  of  Fortune :  to  whose  reign 
The  haughtiest  brow  must  bend;  'twas  passing  stränge 
The  youth  of  these  fond  children;  stränge  the  flush 
Of  his  high  fortunes  and  his  spirit's  change; 
Strange  was  the  maiden*s  tear,  the  maiden*s  blush; 
Strange  were  his  musing  thoughts  and  trembling  heart: 
Tis  Strange  they  met ,  and  stranger  if  they  part  I 
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Whbn  Lady  Monteagle  discovered,  which  ehe  did 
a  very  few  hours  after  the  mortifying  event,  where 
Lord  Cadurcis  had  dined  the  day  on  which  }ie  had 
promised  to  be  her  guest,  she  was  very  indignant,  but 
ber  vanity  was  more  offended  than  her  self-complacency. 
She  was  annoyed  that  Cadurcis  should  have  compro- 
mised  his  exalted  reputation  by  so  publicly  dangling 
in  the  train  of  the  new  beauty:  still  more  that  he 
sbould  have  signified  in  so  marked  a  manner  the  im- 
pression  which  the  fair  stranger  had  made  upon  him, 
by  Instantly  accepting  an  invitation  to  a  honse  so 
totally  unconnected  with  his  circle,  and  where,  had  it 
not  been  to  meet  this  Miss  Herbert,  it  wouW  of  course 
never  have  entered  his  head  to  be  a  visitor.     Bnt,  on 
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the  whole,  Ladj  Monteagle  was  ratber  irritated  [than 
jealous;  and  far  from  suspecting  that'there  was  the 
slightest  chance  of  her  losing  her  influence,  such  as  it 
might  be,  over  Lord  Cadurcis,  all  that  she  feit  was, 
that  less  lustre  must  redound  to  her  fi*om  its  possession 
and  exercise,  if  it  were  obvious  to  the  world  that  his 
attentions  could  be  so  easily  attracted  and  commanded. 

When  Lord  Cadurcis,  therefore,  having  dispatched 
his  poem  to  Yenetia,  paid  his  usual  visit  on  the  next 
day  to  Monteagle  House,  he  was  received  rather  with 
sneers  than  reproaches,  as  her  ladyship,  with  no  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  society  or  his  lordship*s  character, 
was  clearly  of  opinion  that  this  new  fancy  of  her 
admirer  was  to  be  treated  rather  with  ridicule  than 
Indignation;^  and,  in  short,  as  she  had  discovered  that 
Cadurcis  was  far  from  being  insensible  to  mockeiy, 
that  was  clearly  a  fit  occasion,  to  use  a  phrase  then 
very  much  in  vogue,  for  quizzing, 

"How  d'ye  do,"  said  her  ladyship,  with  a  very 
arch  smile,  "I  really  could  not  expect  to  see  youl" 

Cadurcis  looked  a  little  confused;  he  detested 
scenes,  and  now  he  dreaded  one. 

"You  seem  quite  distrait,"  continued  Lady  Mont- 
eagle, after  a  moment's  pause,  which  his!  lordship 
ought  to  have  broken.  "But  no  wonder,  if  the  world 
be  right," 

"The  world  cannot  be  wrong,"  said  Cadurcis  sar^ 
castically. 

"Had  you  a  pleasant  party  yesterday?" 

"Very." 
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"Lady  —  must  have  been  quite  charmed  to  have 
you-at  last,"  said  Lady  Monteagle.  "I  suppose  she 
exhibited  you  to  all  her  friends,  as  if  you  were  one  of 
the  savages  that  went  to  Court  the  other  day." 

"She  was  very  courteous." 

"Oh!  I  can  fancy  her  flutter!  For  my  part,  if 
there  be  one  character  in  the  world  more  odious  than 
another,  I  think  it  is  a  fussy  woman.  Lady  — ,  with 
Lord  Oadutcis  dining  with  her,  and  the  new  beauty 
for  a  niece,  must  have  been  in  a  most  delectable  State 
of  bustle." 

"I  thought  she  was  rather  quiet,"  said  her  com- 
panion  with  provoking  indifference.  "She  seemed  to 
me  a  very  agreeabie  person." 

"I  suppose  yoi^  mean  Miss  Herbert?"  said  Lady 
Monteagle. 

"Oh!  these  are  very  moderate  expressions  to  use 
in  reference  to  a  person  like  Miss  Herbert." 

^  "  You  know  what  they  said  of  you  two  at  Banelagh  ?  " 
said  her  ladyship. 

"No,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  somewhat  changing 
colour,  and  speaking  through  bis  teeth.  —  "Something 
deyilish  pleasant,  I  dare  say." 

"They  call  you  Sedition  and  Treason,"  said  Lady 
Monteagle. 

"Then  we  are  well  suited,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

"She  certainly  is  a  most  beautifiil  creature,"  said 
her  ladyship. 

"I  think  so,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

"Bather  too  tall,  I  think." 
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"Do  you?" 

"Beautiful  complexiom  certainly;  wants  delicacy,  I 
think." 

"Do  you?" 

"Fine  eyes?  iGrey,  I  believe.  Cannot  say  I 
admire  grey  eyes.  Certain  sign  of  bad  temper,  I  be- 
lieve, grey  eyes/' 

"Are  they?" 

"I  did  not  observe  ber  band.  I  dare  say  a  litüe 
coarse.  Fair  people  wbo  are  tall  generally  fail  in  tbe 
band  and  arm.  Wbat  sort  of  a  band  and  arm  bas  sbe?'' 

"I  did  not  observe  anytbing  coarse  about  Miss 
Herbert." 

"Ab!  you  admire  ber.  And  you  bave  cause.  No 
one  can  deny  sbe  is  a  fine  girl,  and  every  one  must 
regret,  tbat  witb  ber  decidedly  provincial  air  and  want 
of  style  altogetber,  wbicb  might  naturally  be  expected, 
considering  tbe  rustic  way  I  understand  sbe  bas  been 
brougbt  up,  (an  old  bouse  in  tbe  country,  witb  a  metbo- 
distical  motber,)  tbat  sbe  sbould  bave  fallen  into  snch 
hands  as  ber  aunt  Lady  —  is  enougb  to  spoil  any 
gaVs  fortune  in  London." 

"I  tbougbt  tbat  tbe  —  were  people  of  tbe  bighest 
consideration,"  said  Lord  Cadnrcis. 

"Consideration!"  exclaimed  Lady  Monteagle.  "If 
you  mean  tbat  tbey  are  people  of  rank,  and  good  blood, 
and  good  property,  tbey  are  certainly  pßople  of  conside- 
ration; but  tbey  are  Gotbs,  Vandals,  Huns,  Calmucks, 
Canadian  savagesi  Tbey  bave  no  fasbion,  no'  style, 
no  ton,  no  influence  in  tbe  world.     It  iß  impossible 
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that  a  greater  misfortune  could  have  »befallen  your 
beauty  than  having  Bnüh.  an  aunt.  Why,  no  man  who 
has  the  sligbtest  regard  for  bis  reputation  would  be 
seen  in  ber  companj.  Sbe  is  a  regulär  quiz,  and  you 
cannot  imagine  bow  everybody  was  laugbing  at  you 
tbe  otber  nigbt" 

*^I  am  very  mucb  obliged  to  tbem,"  said  Lord 
Cadorcis. 

"And,  upon  my  .bonour,"  continued  Lady  Mont- 
eagle,  "speaking  merely  as  your  friend,  and  not  being 
the  least  jealous  —  Cadurcis,  do  not  suppose  tbat  — 
not  a  twinge  bas  crossed  my  mind  on  tbat  score;  but 
still  I  must  teil  you  tbaf  it  was  most  ridiculous  for  a 
man  like  you,  to  wbom  everybody  looks  up,  and  from 
wbom  tbe  sligbtest  attention  is  an  bonour,  to  go  and 
fasten  yourself  tbe  wbole  nigbt  upon  a  rustic  simpleton, 
sometbing  between  a  wax-doU  and  a  dairy-maid,  wbom 
every  fool  in  London  was  staring  at;  tbe  very  reason 
why  you  sbould  not  bave  appeared  to  bave  been  even 
aware  of  ber  existence." 

"  We  bave  all  our  moments  of  weakness,  Gertrude," 
said  Lord  Cadurds,  perfectly  cbarmed  tbat  tbe  lady 
was  so  tborougbly  unaware  and  unsuspicious  of  bis  long 
and  intimate  connection  witb  tbe  Herberts.  **I  sup- 
pose it  was  my  cursed  vanity.  I  saw,  as  you  say, 
every  fool  staring  at  ber,  and  so  I  determined  to  sbow 
tbat  in  an  instant  I  could  engross  ber  attention." 

"Of  course,  I  know  it  was  only  tbat;  but  you 
sbould  not  bave  gone  and  dined  tbere,  Cadurcis,"  added 
tbe  lady,  very  seriously.   "Tbat  compromised  you;  but, 
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bj  «utting  them  lü  future  in  the  most  marked  manner, 
you  may  get  over  it" 

"You  really  think  I  may?"  inquired Lord Cadnrcis, 
wiÜL  some  anziety. 

^^Oh!  I  have  no  doubt  of  it/'  said  Lady  Monteagle. 

"What  it  is  to  have  a  friend  like  you,  Gertrade," 
said  Cadnrcis,  ^*a  friend  who  is  neither  a  6oth,  nbr  a 
Vandal,  nor  a  Hun,  nor  a  Calmuck,  nor  a  Canadian 
savage;  bat  a  woman  of  fasbion,  style,  ton,  influence 
in  tbe  world.  It  is  impossible  that  a  greater  piece  of 
good  fortnne  could  baye  befallen  me  tban  baying  yon 
for  a  friend." 

'*Abl  m^cbant!  you  may  mock,"  said  tbe  lady, 
trinmpbantly,  for  sbe  was  quite  satisfied  witb  the  tum 
the  conversation  had  taken;  "but  I  am  glad  for  your 
sake  that  you  take  such  a  sensible  view  of  the  case." 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  sensible  view  of  the 
case,  after  lonnging  an  hour  at  Monteagle  Honse,  Lord 
Cadurcis'  carriage  stopped  at  the  door  of  Venetia's 
Gothic  aunt.  He  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  bis 
heroine;  but  nevertheless  he  did  not  esteem  bis  time 
entirely  thrown  away,  and  consoled  himself  for  the  dis- 
appointment  by  confirming  the  favourable  Impression 
fae  had  already  made  in  this  establishment,  and  cul- 
tivating  an  intimacy  which  he  was  assured  must  con- 
^bute  many  opportunities  of  Unding  himself  in  the 
Society  of  Yenetia.  From  this  day  indeed  he  was  a 
frequent  guest  at  her  uncle's,  and  generally  contrived 
also  to  meet  her  several  times  in  the  week  at  some 
great  assembly;    but  bere,    both  from  the  occasional 
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presence  of  Lady  Monteagle,  although  party'lspirit  de- 
terred  her  from  attending  many  circles  where  Cadorcis 
was  now  an  habitual  visitant,  and  from  the  crowd  of 
admirers  who  suirounded  the  Herberts,  he  rarely  found 
an  opportunity  for  any  private  conversation  with  Ve- 
netia.  His  friend  the  Bishop  also,  notwithstanding  the 
prejudices  of  Lady  Annabel,  received  him  always  with 
cordiality,  and  he  met  the  Herberts  more  than  once  at 
his  mansion.  At  the  opera  and  in  the  park  «Iso  he 
hovered  about  them,  in  spite  of  the  sarcasms  or  re- 
proaches  of  Lady  Monteagle;  for  the  reader  is  not  to  ^ 
suppose  that  that  lady  continued  to  take  the  same  self- 
complacent  view  of  Lord  Cadnrcis^  acquaintance  with 
the  Herberts  which  she  originally  adopted,  and  at  first 
flattered  herseif  was  the  just  one.  His  admiration  of 
Miss  Herbert  had  become  the  topic  of  general  con- 
versation', it  could  no  longer  be  concealed  or  disguised. 
But  Lady  Monteagle  was  convinced  that  Cadurcis  was 
not  a  marrying  man,  and  persuaded  herseif  that  this 
was  a  fancy  which  must  evaporate.  Moreover,  Mont- 
eagle House  still  continued  his  spot  of  most  constant 
resort;  for  his  opportunities  of  being  with  Venetia  were, 
with  all  his  exertions,  limited,  and  he  had  no  other  re- 
source  which  pleased  him  so  much  as  the  conversation 
and  circle  of  the  bright  goddess  of  his  party.  After 
8ome  fiery  sceneB  therefore  with  the  divinity,  which 
only  led  to  his  prolonged  absence,  for  the  profound 
and  fervent  genius  of  Cadurcis  revolted  &om  the  base 
sentiment  and  mock  emotions  of  society,  the  lady  re- 
conciled  herseif  to  her  lot,   still  believing  herseif  the 

4* 
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most  envied  woman  in  London,  and  often  ashamed  of 
being  jealous  of  a  country  girL 

The  general  result  of  the  fortnight  which  elapsed 
since  Cadurcis  renewed  bis  acquaintance  with  bis  Cher- 
bury  friends  was,  tbat  be  bad  become  convinced  of  bis 
inability  of  propitiating  Lady  Annabel,  was  devotedly 
attacbed  to  Venetia,  tbougb  be  bad  seldom  an  op- 
portunity  of  intimating  feelings,  wbicb  tbe  cordial  man- 
ner in  wbicb  sbe  ever  conducted  berself  to  bim  gave 
bim  no  reason  to  conclnde  desperate;  at  tbe  same  Hme 
tbat  be  bad  contrived  tbat  a  day  sbould  seldom  elapse, 
wbicb  did  not  under  some  circumstances,  bowever  un- 
favourable,  bring  tbem  togetber,  wbile  ber  intimate 
friends  and  tbe  circles  in  wbicb  sbe  passed  most  of 
her  lifo  always  witnessed  bis  presence  with  favom-. 


,  CHAPTER  Xm. 

Wb  must,  bowever,  endeavonr  to  be  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  tbe  beart  and  mind  of  Venetia  in  ber 
present  Situation,  so  strongly  contrasting  with  tbe  serene 
simplicity  of  her  former  life,  tban  tbe  limited  and  con- 
strained  opportunities  of  conversing  with  the  companion 
of  bis  cbildbood  enjoyed  by  Lord  Cadurcis  could  pos- 
sibly  enable  bim  to  become.  Let  uö  recur  to  ber  on 
tbe  night  when  sbe  retumed  bome,  after  having  met 
with  Plantagenet  at  ber  uncle's,  and  having  pursued  a 
conversation  with  bim,  so  unexpected,  so  stränge,  and 
so  affectingl     Sbe  bad  been  silent  in  tbe  cairiage,  and 
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retired  to  her  room  immediately.  She  retired  to  ponder. 
The  voice  of  Cadurcis  lingered  in  her  ear-,  his  tearful 
eye  still  caught  her  vision.  She  leant  her  head  upon 
her  hand,  and  sighed!  Why  did  she  sigh?  What  at 
this  instant  was  her  uppermost  thought?  Her  mother's 
dislike  of  Cadurcis.  "Your  mother  hates  me."  These 
had  been  his  words;  these  were  the  words  she  repeated 
to  herseif,  and  on  whose  fearful  sounds  she  dwelt 
"Your  mother  hates  me."  J£  by  some  means  she  had 
leamt  a  month  ago  at  Weymouth,  that  her  mother  hated 
Cadurcis,  that  his  general  conduct  had  been  such  as  to 
excite  Lady  AnnabeFs  odium,  Venetia  might  have  for 
a  moment  been  shocked  that  her  old  companion  in 
whom  she  had  once  been  so  interested,  had  by  his 
irregulär  behaviour  incurred  the  dislike  of  her  mother, 
by  whom  he  had  once  been  so  loved.  But  it  would 
have  been  a  very  transient  emotion.  She  might  have 
mused  over  past  feelings  and  past  hopes  in  a  solitary 
ramble  on  the  sea-shore;  she  might  even  have  shed  a 
teaj  over  the  misfortunes  or  infelicity  of  one  who  had 
once  been  to  her  a  brother;  but,  perhaps,  nay  probably, 
on  the  morrow  the  remembrance  of  Plantagenet  would 
Bcarcejiy  have  occurred  to  her.  Long  years  had  elapsed 
since  their  ancient  fondness;  a  very  considerable  interval 
since  even  his  name  had  met  her  ear.  She  had  heard 
nothing  of  him  that  could  for  a  moment  arrest  her 
notice  or  command  her  attention. 

But  now  the  irresistible  impression  that  her  mother 
disliked  this  very  individual  filled  her  with  intolerable 
grief.     What  occasioned  this  change  in  her  feelings, 
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this  extraordinaiy  difference  in  h^  emotions?  There 
was,  apparenüy,  but  one  cause.  She  had  met  Cadureis. 
Could  then  a  glance,  conld  even  the  tender  intonations 
of  that  unrivalled  voice,  and  the  dark  passion  of  ihaA 
speaking  eye,  work  in  an  instant  such  marvels?  Conld 
tbey  revive  the  past  so  riyidly,  that  Plantagenet  in  a 
moment  resumed  his  ancient  place  in  her  affections? 
No,  it  was  not  that:  it  was  less  the  tendemess  of  the 
past  that  made  Yenetia  moum  her  mother^s  stemness  to 
Cadurois,  than  the  feelings  of  the  fdtnre.  For  now  she 
feit  that  her  mother^s  heart  was  not  more  changed  to- 
wards  this  personage  than  was  her  own. 

It  seemed  to  Venetia  that  even  before  tibey  met, 
from  the  very  moment  that  his  name  had  so  strangely 
canght  her  eye  in  the  volume  on  the  first  evening  she 
had  visited  her  relations,  that  her  spirit  snddenly  tomed 
to  him.  She  had  neyer  heard  that  name  mentioned 
since  wiihout  a  flnttering  of^the  heart  which  she  conld 
notrepress,  and  an  emotion  she  conld  ill  conceal.  She 
loved  to  hear  others  talk  of  him,  and  yet  scarcely  dared 
speak  of  him  herseif.  She  recalled  her  emotion  at  nn* 
expectedly  seeing  his  portrait  when  with  her  annt,  and 
her  mortiücation  when  her  mother  deprived  her  of  the 
poem  which  she  sighed  to  read.  Day  after  day  some- 
thing  seemed  to  have  occurred  to  fix  her  brooding 
thoughts  with  fonder  eamestness  on  his  image.  At 
length  they  met.  Her  emotion  when  she  first  recognised 
him  at  Kanelagh  and  feit  him  approaching  her,  was  one 
of  those  tamults  of  the  heart  that  form  almost  a  cnsiB 
in  our  sensations.     With  what  difficulty  had  she  main- 
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tained  herself !  Doubtfbl  whether  he  would  even  formally 
acknowledgB  her  presence,  her  vision  as  if  by  fiascina- 
tion  had  nevertheless  met  his,  and  grew  dizzy  as  he 
passed.  In  the  interval  that  had  elapsed  between  .his 
first  passing  and  then  joining  her,  what  a  chaos  was  her 
mindl  What  a  wild  blending  of  all  the  scenes  and  in- 
cidents  of  her  life!  What  random  answers  had  she 
made  to  those  with  whoxn  she  had  been  before  con- 
versing  with  ease  and  animation!  And  then  when  she 
nnexpectedly  foimd  Cadnrcis  at  her  side,  and  listened 
to  the  soiind  of  thal  familiär  voice,  familiär  and  yet 
changed,  expressing  so  mach  tendemess  in  its  tonea, 
and  in  its  words  such  defereüce  and  delicate  respect — 
existence  feit  to  her  that  moment  afflnent  with  a  blissfol 
excitement  of  which  she  had  never  dreamed! 

Her  life  was  a  reverie  nntil  they  met  again,  in 
which  she  only  mused  oyer  his  fame,  and  the  stränge 
relations  of  their  careers.  She  had  watched  the  conduct 
of  her  moiher  to  him  at  dinner  with  poignant  sorrow; 
she  scarcely  believed  that  she  shoiüd  have  an  oppor- 
tanity  of  expressing  to  him  her  sympathy.  And  then 
what  had  foUowed?  A  conversation,  every  word  of 
which  had  toudbed  her  heart;  a  conversation  that  would 
have  entirely  controUed  her  feelings  even  if  he  had  not 
ahready  subjected  them.  The  tone  in  which  he  so  sud- 
denly  had  pronounced  "Venetia,"  was  thesweetestmnsie 
to  whidi  she  had  ever  listened.  His  allnsion  to  her 
father  had  drawn  tears,  which  conld  notl)e  restrained 
even  in  a  crowded  saloon.  Now  she  wept  plenteonsly. 
It  was  so  generons,  ßo  noble,  so  kind,  so  affectionatel 
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Dear,  dear  Gadtircis,  is  it  wonderful  that  you  should  be 
lovedl 

Then  falling  into  a  reverie  of  sweet  and  nnbroken 
stillness,  with  her  eyes  fixed  in  abstraction  on  the  fire, 
Venetia  reviewed  her  life  ^m  the  moment  she  had 
known  Plantagenet  Not  an  inddent  that  had  ever 
occurred  to  them  that  did  not  rise  obedient  to  her 
magical  bidding.  She  loved  to  dwell  upon  the  time 
when  she  was  the  consolation  of  his  soirows,  and  when 
Cherbury  was  to  him  a  pleasant  refdgel  Oh!  she  feit 
snre  her  mother  mnst  remember  those  fond  days,  and 
love  him  as  she  once  did!  She  pictured  to  herseif  the 
little  Plantagenet  of  her  childhood,  so  serious  and  so 
pensive  when  aJone  or  with  others,  yet  with  her  at 
times  so  gay  and  wild,  and- sarcastic:  forebodings  all 
of  that  deep  and  brilliant  spirit,  which  had  since  stirred 
up  the  heart  of  a  great  nation,  and  dazzled  the  fancy 
of  an  admiring  world.  The  change  too  in  their  mutual 
lots  was  also,  to  a  degree,  not  free  from  that  sympathy 
that  had  ever  bound  them  together.  A  train  of  stränge 
acci^ents  had  brought  Venetia  from  her  spell-bound  se- 
clusion,  placed  her  suddenly  in  the  most  brilliant  circle 
of  civilization,  and  classed  her  among  not  the  least  ad- 
mired  of  its  favoured  members.  And  whom  had  she 
come  to  meet?  Whom  did  she  £nd  in  this  new  and 
splendid  life  the  most  coorted  and  considered  of  its 
Community;  crowned  as  it  were  with  garlands,  and  per- 
fumed  with  the  incense  of  a  thousand  altars?  Her  own 
Plantagenet.    It  was  passing  stränge. 

The   morrow   brought   the   verses   from   Cadurcis. 
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They  greatly  affected  her.  The  pictnre  of  their  child- 
hood,  and  of  the-singular  sympathy  of  their  mutual 
sitnations,  and  the  description  of  her  father,  calied  forth 
her  tears;  she  murmured,  however,  at  the  allusion  to 
her  other  parent.  It  was  not  just,  it  could  not  be  true. 
These  verses  were  not,  of  course,  shown  to  Lady  An- 
nahel.  Would  they  have  be^n  shown,  even  if  they 
had  not  contained  the  allusion?  The  question  is  not 
perplexing.  Yenetia  had  her  secret,  and  a  far  deeper 
one  than  ihe  mere  reception  of  a  poem;  all  confidence 
between  her  and  her  mother  had  expired.  Love  had 
«tept  in,  and  before  his  magic  touch,  the  discipline  of 
a  life  expired  in  an  instant 

From  all  this  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  mood 
in  which,  during  the  fortnight  before  alluded  to,  Venetia 
was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  Lord  Cadurcis.  During  this 
period  not  the  slightest  conversation  respecting  him  had 
occurred  between  her  mother  and  herseif  Lady  Annabel 
never  mentioned  him,  and  her  brow  clouded  when  his 
name,  as  ^«as  often  the  case,  was  introduced.  At  the 
end  of  this  fortnight,  it  happened  that  her  aunt  and 
mother  were  out  together  in  the  carriage,  and  had  left 
her  in  the  course  of  the  inoming  at  her  uncle's  house. 
During  this  interval,  Lord  Cadurcis  calied,  and  having 
ascertained,  ihrough  a  garrulous  servant,  that  though 
his  mistress  was  out,  Miss  Herbert  was  in  the  dräwing 
room,  he  immediately  took  the  opportunity  of  being 
introduced.  Venetia  was  not  a  littie  surprised  at  his 
appearance,  and,  conscious  of  her  mother^s  feelings 
upon  the  subject,  for  a  moment  a  little  agitated,  yet, 
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it  muBt  be  confessed,  as  mach  pleased.  She  seized  this 
occasion  of  speaking  to  bim  abont  bis  verses,  for  bitherto 
sbe  bad  onlj  been  able  to  acknowledge  übe  receipt  of 
tbem  by  a  word.  Wbile  sbe  expressed  Tvitbout  affecta- 
tion  tbe  emotions  tbey  bad  occasioned  ber,  sbe  com- 
plained  of  bis  injustiee  to  ber  motber:  tbis  was  tbe 
cause  of  an  interesting  conversation  of  wbicb  ber  fatber 
was  tbe  subject,  and  for  wbicb  sbe  bad  long  sigbed. 
Witb  wbat  deep,  nnbroken  attention  sbe^stened  to  ber 
companion^s  entbnsiastic  delineation  of  bis  cbaracter  and 
career!  Wbat  mulfiplied  questions  did  sbe  not  ask  bim, 
and  bow  eagerly,  bow  amply,  bow  affectionately  be  sa- 
tisfied  ber  just  and  natural  curiosityl  Hours  flew  away 
wbile  tbey  indulged  in  tbis  rare  communion. 

"Obl  tbat  I  could  see  bimi"  sigbed  Venetia. 

"You  will,"  replied  Plantagenet,  "your  destiny  re- 
quires  it  You  will  see  bim  as  surely  as  you  beheld 
diat  Portrait  tbat  it  was  tbe  labour  of  a  life  to  prevent 
you  bebolding." 

Venetia  sbook  ber  bead;  "And  yet,"  sbe  added 
musingly,  "my  motber  loyes  bim." 

"Her  life  proves  it,"  said  Cadurcis,  bitterly. 

"I  tbink  it  does,"  replied  Venetia,  sincerely. 

"I  pretend  not  to  understand  ber  beart,"  be  an- 
swered,  ^4t  is  an  enigma  tbat  I  cannot  solve.  I  ougbt 
not  to  believe  tbat  sbe  is  witbout  one;  but,  at  any  rate, 
ber  pride  is  deeper  tban  ber  love," 

"Tbey  were  ill  suited,"  said  Venetia,  moumftilly; 
"and  yet  it  is  one  of  my  dreams  tbat  tbey  may  yet 
meet" 
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'^Ah!  y^enetia,"  he  exclaimed,  in  ä  voice  of  great 
softness,  ^^they  Lad  not  known  each  other  &om  their 
childhood,  Hke  us.  Th&y  met,  and  they  parted,  alike 
in  haste.^^ 

Yenetia  made  no  replj;  Her  eyes  were  fixed  in  ab- 
straction  on  a  hand-screen,  which  she  was  nnconscioim 
that  she  held. 

**Tell  me,^'  said  Gadurcis,  drawing  his  chair  close 
to  hers;  ''teil  me,  Venetia,  i£  — ^ 

At  ihis  moment  a  thnndering  knock  at  the  door 
announced  üie  retom  of  the  Conntess  and  her  sister-in- 
law.  Cadurcis  rose  from  his  seat,  but  his  chair,  which 
still  remained  close  to  ihat  on  which  Yenetia  was  silr 
ting,  did  not  escape  the  quick  glance  of  her  mortified 
motiier.  The  Countess  welcomed  Cadurcis  with  extreme 
cordiality;  Lady  Annabel  only  retumed  his  very  cour- 
teous  bow. 

'*Stop  and  dine  with  us,  my  dear  Lord,"  said  the 
Countess.  "  We  are  only  ourselves,  and  Lady  Annabel 
and  Yenetia." 

'*I  thank  you,  Clara,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  ^'but 
we  cannot  stop  to-day." 

-  "Oh!"  exclaimed  her  sister.  "It  will  be  such  a 
disappointment  to  Philip.  Lideed  you  must  stay,"  she 
added,  in  a  coaxing  tone;  "we  shall  be  such  an  agree- 
able  little  party,  with  Lord  Cadurcis." 

"I  cannot,  indeed,  my  dear  Clara,"  replied  Lady 
Annabel;  "not  to-day,  indeed  not  to-day.  Come 
Venetia!" 
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CHAPTER  XrV. 


Lady  Aknabbl  was  paxticularly  kmd  to  Yenetia  on 
their  retum  to  their  hotel,'  otherwise  her  daughter  might 
have  fancied  that  she  had  offended  her,  for  she  was 
BÜent.  Yenetia  did  not  doubt  that  the  presence  of  Lord 
Cadurcis  was  the  reason  that  her  mother  would  not  re- 
main  and  dine  at  her  uncle^s.  This  conviction  grieved 
Yenetia,  but  she  did  not  repine;  she  indulged  the  fond 
hope  that  time  would  remove  the  streng  prejudice  which 
Lady  Annabel  now  so  singularly  entertained  against 
one  in  whose  welfare  she  was  originally  so  deeply  in- 
terested.  During  their  simple  and  short  repast  Yenetia 
was  oecupied  in  a  reverie,  in  which,  it  must  be  owned, 
Cadurcis  greatly  figured,  and  answered  the  occasional 
though  kind  remarks  of  her  mother  with  an  absent  air. 

After  dinner,  Lady  Annabel  drew  her  chair  towards 
the  fire  —  for  although  May,  the  weather  was  chill  — 
and  Said,  "A  quiet  evening  at  home,  Yenetia,  will  be 
a  relief  after  all  this  gaiety."  Yenetia  assented  to  her 
mother's  Observation,  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
elapsed  without  another  word  being  spoken.  Yenetia 
had  taken  up  a  book,  and  Lady  Annabel  was  apparehtly 
lost  in  her  reflections.  At  length  she  said,  somewhat 
abruptly,  "It  is  more  than  three  years,  I  think,  since 
Lord  Cadurcis  left  Cherbury?" 

"Yes;  it  is  more  than  three  years,"  replied  Yenetia. 

"He  quitted  us  suddenly." 

"Yery  suddenly,"  agreed  Yenetia. 

"I  never  asked  you  whether  you  knew  the  cause, 
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Venetia,"  continued  her  mother,  "but  I  always  con- 
cluded  that  you  did.     I  suppose  I  was  not  in  error?" 

This  was  not  a  very  agreeable  inquiry.  Venetia 
did  not  reply  to  it  with  her  previous  readiness  and  in- 
difference.  That  indeed  was  impossible;  but,  with  her 
accustomed  firankness,  after  a  moment^s  hesitation,  she 
answered,  "Lord  Cadurcis  never  specifically  stated  the 
cause  to  me,  manlma;  indeed  I  was  myself  surprised  at 
bis  departure,  but  some  conversation  had  occurred  be- 
tween  us  on  the  very  moming  ha  quitted  Cadurcis, 
which,  on  reflection,  I  could  not  doubt  occasioned  that 
departure." 

"Lord  Cadurcis  preferred  his  suit  to  you,  Venetia, 
and  you  rejected  him?"  said  Lady  AnnabeL 

"It  is  as  you  believe,"  replied  Venetia,  not  a  little 
agitated. 

"You  did  wisely,  my  child,  and  I  was  weak  ever 
to  have  regretted  your  conduct" 

"Why  should  you  think  so,  dearest  mamma?" 

"Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  that  impelled 
your  conduct  then,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "I  shall  ever 
esteem  your  decision  as  a  signal  interposition  of  Pro- 
vidence  in  your  favour.  Except  his  extreme  youth, 
there  was  apparently  no  reason  which  should  not  have 
induced  you  to  adopt  a  very  difFerent  decision.  I 
tremble  when  I  think  what  might  have  been  the  con- 
sequences.*' 

"Tremble!  dearest  mother?" 

"Tremble,  Venetia.  My  only  thought  in  this  life 
is  the  happiness  of  my  child.     It  was  in  peril." 
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^^Nay,  I  tnist  not  that,  mamma:  you  are  prejudiced 
against  JPlantagenet  It  makes  me  rery  nnhappy,  and 
him  also." 

"He  is  again  your  suitor?"  said  Lady  Annabel,  " 
with  a  scmti'msing  glance.   , 

"Indeed  he  is  not." 

"He  will  be,"  said  Lady  Annabel.  "Prepare  your- 
self.  Teil  me,  tben,  are  your  feelings  the  same  towards 
him  as  when  he  last  quitted  us?" 

"Feelings,  mamma!"  said  Yenetia,  echoing  her 
mother^s  words;  for  indeed  the  question  was  one  very 
difficult  to  answer;  "I  ever  loved  Plantagenet*,  I  love 
him  still." 

"Bttt  do  you  love  him  now  as  then?  Then  you 
looked  upon  him  as  a  brother.  He  has  no  soul  now 
£or  sisterly  afiPections.  I  beseech  you  teil  me,  my  child 
—  me,  your  mother,  your  friend,  your  best,  your  only 
fiiend  —  teil  me,  have  you  for  a  moment  repented 
that  you  ever  refused  to  extend  to  him  any  other  af- 
fection?" 

"I  have  not  thought  of  the  subject,  mamma;  I  have 
not  wished  to  think  of  the  subject;   I  have  had  no  oc-  . 
oasion  to  think  of  it.     Lord  Cadurcis  is  not  my  suitor 
now." 

"Venetial"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "I  cannot  doubt 
you  love  me." 

"Dearest  mother  I"  exclaimed  Venetia,  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  fondness  and  reproach,  and  she  rose  from  her 
seat  and  embraced  Lady  Annabel. 
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"My  happiness  is  an  object  to  you,  Venetia?"  con- 
tmued  Lady  Annabel. 

"Mother,  mother,"  said  Venetia,  in  a  deprecatory 
tone.  ^'Do  not  ask  such  cruel  questions!  Whom  should 
I  love  bat  you,  the  best,  the  dearest  mother  that  ever 
existed!  And  what  object  can  I  have  in  life  that  for 
a  moment  can  be  placed  in  competition  with  your  hap- 
piness?" 

"Then,  Venetia,  I  teil  you,"  said  Lady  Annabel, 
in  a  solemn,  yet  excited  voice,  "that  that  happiness  is 
gone  for  ever,  nay,  my  very  life  will  be  the  forfeit,  if 
I  ever  live  to  see  you  the  bride  of  Lord  Cadurcis." 

"I  have  no  thought  of  being  the  bride  of  any  one," 
said  Venetia,  "I  am  happy  with  you.  I  wish  never  to 
leave  you." 

"My  child,  the  fulfilment  of  such  a  wish  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  things,"  replied  Lady  Annabel.  "The 
day  will  come  when  we  must  part;  I  am  prepared  for 
the  event  —  nay,  I  look  forward  to  it  not  only  with 
resignation,  but  delight,  when  I  think  it  may  increase 
your  happiness;  but  were  that  step  to  destroy  it  —  ohi 
then,  then  I  could  live  no  more.  I  can  endure  my  own 
sorrows,  I  can  struggle  with  my  own  bitter  lot,  I  have 
some  sources  of  consolation  which  enable  me  to  endure 
my  own  misery  without  repining,  but  yours,  yours, 
Venetia,  I  could  not  bear.  No!  if  once  I  were  to  be- 
hold you  lingering  in  life  as  your  mother,  with  blighted 
hopes  and  with  a  heart  broken,  if  hearts  can  break,  I 
should  not  survive  the  spectacle;  I  know  myself,  Ve- 
netia, I  could  not  survive  it." 
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"But  why  anticipate  such  misery?  Why  indulge  in 
such  gloomy  forebodings?  Am  I  not  happy  now?  Do 
you  not  love  me?" 

Venetia  had  drawn  her  chair  close  to  that  of  her 
mother;  she  sat  by  her  side  and  held  her  hand. 

"Venetia,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  after  a  pause  of 
some  minutes,  and  in  a  low  voice,  "I  must  speak  to 
you  on  a  subject  on  which  we  have  never  conversed.  I 
must  speak  to  you,"  and  here  Lady  Annabers  voice 
dropped  lower  and  lower,  but  still  its  tones  were  very 
distinct,  although  she  expressed  herseif  with  evident 
eflfort  —  "I  must  speak  to  you  about — your  father." 

Venetia  uttered  a  faint  cry,  she  clenched  her 
mothe/s  hand  with  a  convulsive  grasp,  and  sank  upon 
her  bosom.  She  struggled  to  maintain  herseif,  but  the 
£rst  sound  of  that  name  from  her  mother^s  lips,  and  all 
the  long-suppressed  emotions  that  it  conjured  up,  over- 
powered  her.  The  blood  seemed  to  desert  her  heart; 
still  she  did  not  faint;  she  clung  to  Lady  Annabel, 
pallid  and  shivering. 

Her  mother  tenderly  embraced  her,  she  whispered 
to  hw  words  of  great  affection,  she  attempted  to  com- 
fort  and  console  her.  Venetia  murmured,  "This  is 
very  foolish  of  me,  mother;  but  speak,  oh!  speak  of 
what  I  have  so  long  desired  to  hear." 
■  "Not  now,  Venetia!" 

"Now,  mother!  yes,  now!  I  am  quite  composed.  I 
could  not  bear  the  postponement  of  what  you  were 
about  to  say.  I  could  not  sleep,  dear  mother,  if  you 
did  not  speak  to  me.     It  was  only  for  a  moment  I  was 
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overcome.  See!  I  am  quite  composed."  And  she  spoke 
in  a  calm  and  steady  voice,  but  her  pale  and  suffering 
countenance  expressed  the  painful  struggle  which  it  cost 
her  to  command  herseif.     . 

"Venetia,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "it  has  been  one 
of  the  objects  of  my  life,  that  you  should  not  share  my 
Borrows." 

Venetia  pressed  ,her  mother's  band,  but  made  no 
other  reply. 

"I  concealed  from  you  for  years,"  continued  Lady 
Annabel,  "a  circumstance  in  which  you  were  deeply 
interested,  but  the  knowledge  of  which  could  only  bring 
you  unhappiness.  Yet  it  was  destined  that  my  solici- 
tude  should  eventually  be  baffled.  I  know  that  it  is 
not  from  my  Ups  that  you  leam  for  the  first  time  that 
you  have  a  father  —  a  father  living." 

"Mother,  let  me  teil  you  all!"  said  Venetia,  eagerly. 

"I  know  all,"  said' Lady  Annabel. 

"But,  mother,  there  is  something  that  you  do  not 
know;  and  now  I  would  confess  it." 

"There  is  nothing  that  you  can  confess  with  which 
I  am  not  acquainted,  Venetia;  and  I  feel  assured,  I 
have  ever  feit  assured,  that  your  only  reason  for  con- 
cealment  was  a  desire  to  save  me  pain." 

"That,  indeed,  has  ever  been  my  only  motive," 
replied  Venetia,  "for  having  a  secret  from  my  mother.** 

"In^  my  absence  from  Cherbury,  you  entered  the 
Chamber,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  very  calmly.  "Li  the 
delirium  of  your  fever,  I  became  acquainted  with  a  cir- 
cumstance which  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  you." 

Venelia.  U,  '  b 
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Venetia^B  cheek  tumed  scarlet 

"In  tbat  Chamber  you  beheld  the  portrait  of  your 
fatber,"  continued  Lady  Annabel.  "From  our  friend 
you  learnt  tbat  your  fatber  was  still  living.  Tbat  is 
all?^^  Said  Lady  Annabel,  inquiringly. 

**No,  not  all,  dear  motber;  not  all.  Lord  Cadorcis 
reproacbed  me  at  Cberbury  witb  —  witb  —  witb  baving 
such  a  fatber/'  sbe  added,  in  a  besitating  voice.  "It 
was  tben  I  learnt  —  bis  misfortunes,  motber;  bis 
misery." 

"I  tbougbt  tbat  misfortunes,  tbat  misery,  Were  tbe 
lot  of  your  otber  parent,'*  replied  Lady  Aimabel,  some- 
wbat  coldly. 

"Not  witb  my  love,"  said  Venetia,  eagerly;  "not 
witb  my  love,  motber.  You  b'ave  forgotten  your  misery 
in  my  love.  Say  so,  say  so,  dearest  motber."  And 
Venetia  tbrew  berself  on  ber  knees  before  Lady  An- 
nabel, and  looked  up  witb  earnestness  in  ber  face. 

Tbe  expressipn  of  tbat  countenance  bad  been  for  a 
moment  stem,  but  it  relaxed  into  fondness,  as  Lady 
Annabel  gently  bowed  ber  bead,  and  pressed  ber  lips 
to  ber  daugbter's  forebead.  "Ab!  Venetia,"  sbe  said, 
"all  depends  upon  you.  I  can  endure,  nay,  I  can 
forget  tbe  past,  if  my  cbild  be  faitbful  to  me,  Tbere 
are  no  misfortunos,  tbere  is  no  misery,  if  .tbe  being  to 
wbom  I  bave  consecrated  tbe  devotion  of  my  life  will 
only  be  dutiful,  will  only  be  guided  by  my  advice,  will 
only  profit  by  my  sad  experience." 

,    "Moiber,  I  repeat  I  bave  no  tbougbt  but  for  you," 
said  Venetia.     "My  own  dearest  motber,  if  my  duty,  if 
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my  devotion  can  content  you,  yon  shall  be  happy.  Bnt 
wherein  have  I  failed?" 

"In  nothing,  love.  Your  life  has  hitherto  been  one 
nnbroken  course  of  affectionate  obedience." 

"And  ever  shall  be,"  said  Venetia.  "But  you  were 
speaking,  mother,  you  were  speaking  of  —  of  my  — 
myfather!" 

"Of  him!"  Said  Lady  Annabel,  thoughtfuUy.  "You 
have  seen  bis  picture?" 

Venetia  kissed  her  mother*s  band. 

"Was  he  less  beautifiil  than  Cadurcis?  Was  he  less 
gifted?"  exclaimed  Lady  Annabel,  with  animation. 
"He  could  whisper  in  tones  as  sweet,  and  pour  out  bis 
vows  as  fervently.  Yet  what  am  I?  0!  my  child," 
continued  Lady  Annabel,  "beware  of  such  beingsl 
They  bear  within  them  a  spirit  on  which  all  the  devo- 
tion of  OUT  sex  is  lavished  in  vain.  A  year  —  no !  not 
a  year,  not  one  short  year!  —  and  all  my  hopes  were 
blightedl  Oh!  Venetia,  if  your  ftiture  shquld  be  like 
my  bitter  past!  —  and  it  might  have  been,  and  I  might 
have  contributed  to  the  fulfilment!  —  can  you  wonder 
that  I  should  look  upon  Cadurcis  with  aversion?" 

"But,  mother,  dearest  mother,  we  have  known 
Plantagenet  firom  bis  childhood.  You  ever  loved  him; 
you  ever  gave  him  credit  for  a  heart  —  most  tender 
and  affectionate." 

"He  has  no  heart" 

"Mother!" 

"He  cannot  have  a  heart.  Spirits  like  him  are 
hearüess.     It  is  another  Impulse  that  sways  their  ex- 

5*     ^ 
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istence.  It  is  imagination ;  it  is  vanity;  it  is  seif,  dis- 
guised  witb  glittering  qualities  ihat  dazzle  our  weak 
eenses,  but  selfishneßs,  tbe  most  entire,  the  most  con- 
centrated.  We  knew  him  as  a  child,  —  ab!  wbat  can 
women  knowl  We  are  born  to  love,  and  to  be  deceived. 
We  saw  bim  young,  belpless,  abandoned;  —  be  moved 
our  pity.  We  knew  not  bis  nature;  tben  be  was  Igno- 
rant of  it  bimself.  But  tbe  young  tiger,  tbougb  cradled 
at  our  beartbs  and  fed  on  milk,  will  in  good  time  xe- 
tire  to  its  jungle  and  prey  on  blood.  You  cannot 
cbange  its  nature;  and  the  very  band  ibat  fostered  it 
will  be  its  first  victim." 

"How  often  bave  we  partedl"  said  Venetia,  in  a 
deprecating  tone;  "bow  long  bave  we  been  separated! 
and  yet  we  find  bim  ever  tbe  same;  be  ever  loves  na. 
YesI  dear  motber,  be  loves  you  now,  tbe  same  as  in 
old  days.  If  you  bad  seen  bim,  as  I  bave  seen  bim, 
weep  wben  be  recalled  your  promise  to  be  a  -parent  to 
bim,  and  tben  contrasted  witb  sucb  sweet  bopes  yonr 
present  reserve,  ob!  you  would  believe  be  bad  a  beart, 
you  would,  indeed!" 

"Weepl"  exclaimed  Lady  Annabel,  bitterly,  "ayl 
tbey  can  weep.  Sensibility  is  a  luxury  wbicb  tbey 
love  to  indulge.  Tbeir  very  susceptibility  is  our  bane. 
Tbey  can  weep;  ibey  can  play  upon  our  feelings:  and 
our  emotion,  so  easily  excited,  is  an  bomage  to  tbeir 
own  power,  in  wbicb  tbey  glory. 

"Look  at  Cadurcis,"  sbe  suddenly  resumed;  "bred 
witb  so  mucb  care;  tbe  soundest  principles  instilled 
inte  bim  witb  sucb  sedulousness;  imbibing  tbem  appa- 
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rently  with  so  mucL  intelligence,  ardoor,  and  sincerityj 
with  all  that  fervour,  indeed,  with  wbich  men  of  bis 
temperament  for  the  moment  pursue  every  object;  but 
a  few  years  back,  pious,  dutiful,  and  moral,  viewing 
perbaps  witb  intolerance  too  youtbful  all  tbat  diflfered' 
from  tbe  opinions  and  tbe  conduct  be  bad  been  educated 
to  admire  and  follow.  And  wbat  is  be  now?  Tbe  most 
lawless  of  tbe  wild;  Casting  to  tbe  winds  every  salutary 
principle  of  restraint  and  social  discipline,  and  glorying 
only  in  tbe  abandoned  energy  of  seif.  Tbree  years 
ago,  you  yourself  confess  to  me,  be  reproacbed  you 
witb  your  fatber's  conduct;  now  be  emulates  it.  Tbere 
is  a  career  wbicb  sucb  men  must  run,  and  from  wbicb 
no  influence  can  divert  tbem;  it  is  in  tbeir  blood.  To- 
day Cadurcis  may  vow  to  you  etemal  devotion;  but,  if 
tbe  World  speak  trutb,  Venetia,  a  montb  ago  be  was 
equally  enamoured  of  anotber  —  and  one,  too,  wbo 
cannot  be  bis.  But  grant  tbat  bis  sentiments  towards 
you  are  for  tbe  moment  sincere;  bis  Imagination  broods 
upon  your  idea,  it  transfigures  it  witb  a  balo  wbicb 
exists  only  to  bis  rision.  Yield  to  bim;  become  bis 
bride;  and  you  will  bave  tbe  mortification  of  finding 
tbat,  before  six  montbs  bave  elapsed,  bis  restless  spirit 
is  already  occupied  witb  objects  wbicb  may  excite  your 
mortification,  your  disgust,  even  your  borror!" 

"Ab!  motber,  it  is  not  witb  Plantagenet  as  witb  my 
father;  Plantagenet  could  not  forget  Cberbuiy ,  be  could 
not  forget  our  cbildbood,"  said  Venetia. 

"On  tbe  contrary,  wbile  you  lived  togetber  tbese 
recoUections  would  be  wearisome,  common-place  to  bim; 
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when  yon  had  sepArated,  indeed,  mellowed  by  distance, 
and  the  comparative  vagueness  with  which  your  ab- 
sence  would  invest  them,  they  would  become  the  ob- 
jects  of  bis  muse,  and  he  would  insult  you  by  making 
the  public  the  confidant  of  all  your  most  delicate  do- 
xnestic  feelings." 

Lady  Annabel  rose  from  her  seat,  and  walked  up 
and  down  the  room,  speaking  with  an  excitement  very 
unusual  with  her.  "To  have  all  the  soft  secrets  of 
your  life  revealed  to  the  coarse  wonder  of  the  gloating 
multitude;  to  änd  yourself  the  object  of  the  world's 
curiosity  —  still  worse,  their  pity,  their  sympathy;  to 
have  the  sacred  conduct  of  your  hearth  canvassed  in 
every  circle,  and  be  the  grand  subject  of  the  pros  and 
cons  of  every  paltry  joumal,  —  ahl  Venetia,  yon 
know  not,  you  cannot  understand,  it  is  impossible  yon 
can  comprehend,  the  bitterness  of  such  a  lot." 

"My  beloved  mother!"  said  Venetia,  with  Streaming 
©yes,  "you  cannot  have  a  feeling  that  I  do  not  share.^^ 

"Venetia,  you  know  not  what  I  had  to  endurel" 
exclaimed  Lady  Annabel,  in  a  tone  of  extreme  bitter- 
ness. "There  is  no  degree  of  wretchedness  that  you 
can  conceive  equal  to  what  has  been  the  life  of  your 
mother.  And  what  has  sustained  me  —  what,  through* 
out  all  my  tumultuous  troubles,  has  been  the  star  on 
which  I  have  ever  gazed?  —  My  childl  And  am  I  to 
lose  her  now,  after  all  my  sufferings ,  all  my  hopes  that 
she  at  least  might  be  spared  my  miserable  doom!  Am 
I  to  witness  her  also  a  victim!^^  Lady  Annabel  clasped 
her  hands  in  passionate  grief. 
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"Mother!  motherl"  exclaimed  VeneHa,  in  agony, 
"spare  yourself,  spare  mel" 

"Venetia,  you  know  how  I  have  doated  upon  you; 
yon  know  how  I  have  watched  and  tended  you  from 
infancy.  Have  I  had  a  thought,  a  wish,  a  hope,  a 
plan?  —  has  there  been  the  slightest  action  of  my  life, 
of  which  yon  have  not  been  the  object?  All  mothers 
feel,  but  none  ever  feit  like  me:  you  were  my  solitary 

joy." 

Venetia  leant  her  face  upon  the  table  at  which  she 
was  sitting,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

"My  love  was  baffled,"  Lady  Annabel  continued. 
"I  fled,  for  both  our  sakes,  from  the  world  in  which 
my  family  were  honoured;  —  I  sacrificed  without  a 
sigh,  in  the  very  prime  of  my  youth,  every  pursuit 
which  interests  woman;  but  I  had  my  child  —  I  had 
my  child!" 

"And  you  have  her  still!"  exclaimed  the  miserable 
Venetia.     "Mother,  you  have  her  still!" 

"I  have  schooled  my  mind,"  continued  Lady  An- 
nabel, still  pa6ing  the  room  with  agitated  steps;  "I 
have  disciplined  my  emotions;  I  have  feit  at  my  heart 
the  constant,  the  undying  pang,  and  yet  I  have  smiled, 
that  you  might  be  happy.  But  I  can  struggle  against 
my  fate  no  longer.  No  longer  can  I  sufPer  my  unpa- 
ralleled,  —  yes,  my  unjust  doom.  What  have  I  done 
to  merit  these  afflictions? —  Now,  then,  let  me  struggle 
no  more;  let  me  die!" 

Venetia  tried  to  rise;  her  limbs  refdsed  their  office; 
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ahe  tottered;  she  feil  again  into  her  seat  with  an  Hys- 
terie cry. 

"Alasl  alas!"  exclaimed  Lady  Annabel,  "to  a 
mother,  a  child  is  everything;  but  to  a  child,  a  parent  is 
only  a  link  in  the  chain  of  her  existence.  It  was  weak- 
ness,  it  was  foUy,  it  was  madness  to  stake  everything 
on  a  resource  which  must  fail  me.  I  feel  it  now,  but 
I  feel  it  too  late." 

Venetia  held  forth  her  arms;  she  conld  not  speak; 
.she  was  stifled  with  her  emotion. 

**But  was  it  wonderful  that  I  was  so  weak?"  con- 
tinued  her  mother,  as  it  were  communing  only  with 
herseif.  "What  child  was  like  mine?  Oh!  the  joy,  the 
hours  of  rapture  that  I  have  passed,  in  gazing  upon  my 
treasure,  and  dreaming  of  all  her  beauty  and  her  rare 
qualitiesi  I  was  so  happy!  —  I  was  so  proud!  Ah! 
Venetia,  yon  know  not  how  I  have  loved  yon!" 

Venetia  sprang  from  her  seat;  she  rushed  forward 
with  convulsive  energy;  she  clung  to  her  mother,  threw 
her  arms  round  her  neck,  and  buried  her  passionate 
woe  in  Lady  AnnabeVs  bosom. 

Lady  Annabel  stood  foi;  some  minutes  supporting 
her  speechless  and  agitated  child;  then,  as  her  sobs  be- 
came  fainter,  and  the  tumult  of  her  grief  gradually  died 
away,  she  bore  her  to  the  sofa,  and  seated  herseif  by 
her  side,  holding  Venetia's  band  in  her  own,  and  ever 
and  anon  soothing  her  with  soft  embraces,  and  still 
softer  words. 

At  length,  in  a  faint  voice,  Venetia  said,  "Mother, 
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what  can  I  do  to  restore  the  past?  How  can  we  be  to 
each  other  as  we  were,  for  this  I  cannot  bear?" 

"Love  me,  mj  Venetia,  as  I  love  yöu;  be  faithful 
to  your  mother;  do  not  disregard  her  counsel;  profit  by 
her  errors." 

"I  will  in  all  tbings  obey  you,"  said  Venetia,  in  a 
low  voice;  "there  is  no  sacrifice  I  am  not  prepared  to 
inake,  for  your  happiness." 

"Let  ut  not  talk  of  sacrifices,  my  darling  child;  it 
is  not  a  sacrifice  tbat  I  require.  I  wish  only  to  prevent 
your  everlasting  misery." 

"What,  then,  shall  I  do?" 

"Make  me  only  one  promise;  whatever  ptedge  you 
give,  I  feel  assured  that  no  influence,  Venetia,  will 
ever  induce  you  to  forfeit  it." 

"Name  it,  mother." 

"Promise  me  never  to  marry  Lord  Cadurcis,"  said 
Lady  Annabel,  in  a  whisper,  but  a  whisper  of  which 
not  a  Word  was  lost  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. 

"I  promise  never  to  marry,  but  with  your  approba- 
tion,"  said  Venetia,  in  a  solemn  voice,  and  uttering  the 
words  with  great  distinctness. 

The  countenance  of  Lady  Annabel  instantly  bright- 
ened;  she  embraced  her  child  with  extreme  fondness, 
and  breathed  the  softest  and  the  sweetest  expressions 
of  gratitude  and  love. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


"Whbn  Lady  Monteagle  discovered  that  of  which 
her  good-natured  fiiends  took  care  sLe  should  not  long 
remain  Ignorant,  —  that  Venetia  Herbert  had  been  the 
companion  of  Lord  Cadurcis'  childhood,  and  that»  the 
most  intimate  relations  had  once  snbsisted  between  the 
two  famÜies,  —  she  became  the  prey  of  violent  jealousy; 
and  the  bittemess  of  her  feelings  was  not  a  little  in- 
creased,  when  ßhe  feit  that  she  had  not  only  been 
abandoned,  but  duped;  and  that  the  new  beauty,  ont 
of  his  fancy  for  whom  she  had  flattered  herseif  she  had 
so  triumphantly  rallied  him,  was  an  old  friend,  whom 
he  always  admired.  She  seized  the  first  occasion,  after 
this  discovery,  of  relieving  her  feelings,  by  a  scene  so 
violent,  that  Cadurcis  had  never  again  entered  Monteagle 
House;  and  then  repenting  of  this  mortifying  result, 
which  she  had  herseif  precipitated,  she  overwhelmed 
him  witli  letters,  which,  next  to  scenes,  were  the  very 
things  which  Lord  Cadurcis  most  heartily  abhorred. 
These,  —  now  indignant,  now  passionate,  now  loading 
him  with  reproaches,  now  appealing  to  his  love,  and 
now  to  his  pity,  —  daily  arrived  at  his  residence,  and 
were  greeted  at  first  only  with  short  and  sarcastic  re- 
plies,  and  finally  by  silence.  Then  the  lady  solicited 
a  final  interview,  and  Lord  Cadurcis  having  made  an 
appointment  to  quiet  her,  went  out  of  town  the  day 
before  to  Richmond,  to  a  villa  belonging  to  yenetia's 
uncle,  and  where,  among  other  guests,  he  was  of  course 
to  meet  Lady  Annabel  and  her  daughter. 
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The  party  was  a  most  agreeable  one,  and  assumed 
an  additional  interest  with  Cadurcis,  who  bad  resolved 
to  seize  this  favourable  opportunity  to  bring  bis  aspira- 
tions  to  Venetia  to  a  crisis.  The  day  afker  tbe  last 
conversation  witb  ber,  wbicb  we  bave  noticed,  be  bad 
indeed  boldly  called  upon  tbe  Herberts  at  tbeir  botel 
for  that^purpose,  but  witbout  success,  as  tbey  were 
again  absent  firom  bome.  He  bad  been  since.  almost 
dailj  in  tbe  society  of- Venetia;  but  London,  to  a  lover 
wbo  is  not  smiled  upon  by  tbe  domestic  circle  of  bis 
mistress,  is  a  very  unfavourable  spot  for  confidential 
conversations.  A  villa  life,  witb  its  easy,  unembar* 
rassed  babits,  its  gardens  and  lounging  walks,  to  say 
notbing  of  tbe  increased  opportunities  resulting  from 
being  togetber  at  all  bours,  and  living  under  tbe  same 
roof,  was  more  promising;  and  bere  be  flattered  bim- 
self  be  migbt  defy  even  tbe  Argus  eye  and  ceaseless 
yigilance  of  bis  intended  motber-in-law,  bis  enemy,  wbom 
be  could  not  propitiate,  and  wbom  be  now  fairly  bated.' 

His  cousin  George,  too,  was  a  guest,  and  bis  cousin 
Gfeorge  was  tbe  confidant  of  bis  love.  Upon  tbis  kind 
relation  devolved  tbe  duty  —  far  from  a  disagreeable 
one  —  of  amusing  tbe  motber;  and  as  Lady  Annabel, 
tbougb  sbe  relaxed  not  a  jot  of  tbe  grim  courtesy  wbicb 
sbe  ever  extended  to  Lord  Cadurcis,  was  no  longer 
seiiottsly  uneasy  as  to  bis  influence  after  tbe  promise 
sbe  bad  exacted  from  ber  daugbter,  it  would  seem  tbat 
tbese  circumstances  combined  to  prevent  Lord  Cadnreis 
from  being  disappointed  at  least  in  tbe  first  object 
wbicb  be  wisbed  to  obtain  —  an  opportunity. 
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And  yet  several  days  elapsed  before  this  offered  it- 
seif,  —  passed  by  Cadurcis,  however,  very  pleasantly 
in  the  presenco  of  the  being  he  loved,  and  very  judi- 
ciously  too,  for  no  one  could  possibly  be  more  amiable 
and  ingratiating  than  our  friend.  £vory  one  present, 
except  Lady  Annabel ,  appeared  to  entertain  for  bim  as 
mticli  affection  as  admiration:  those  who  iiad  only  met 
bim  in  throngs  were  quite  surprised  how  thoir  super* 
ficial  Observation  and  the  delusive  reports  of  the  world 
had  misled  them.  As  for  bis  hostess,  whom  it  bad 
ever  beon  his  study  to  please,  he  had  long  won  her 
beai*t;  and,  as  she  could  not  be  blind  to  his  projects 
and  pretensions,  she  heartily  wished  him  success,  as* 
sisted  him  with  all  her  efforts,  and  desired  nothing 
more  sincerely  than  that  her  niece  should  achieve  such 
a  conquest,  and  she  obtain  so  distinguished  a  nephew. 

Notwithstanding  her  promise  to  her  mother,  Venetia 
feit  jnstified  in  making  no  alteration  in  her  conduct  to 
one  whom  she  still  sincerely  loved;  and,  nnder  the  im- 
mediate  influence  of  his  fascination,  it  was  often,  when 
she  was  alone,  that  she  moumed  with  a  sorrowing  heart 
over  the  opinion  which  her  mother  entertained  of  him. 
Could  it  indeed  be  possiblo  that  Plantagenet  —  the 
same  Plantagenet  she  had  known  so  early  and  so  long, 
to  her  invariably  so  tender  and  so  devoted  —  could 
entail  on  her,  by  their  union,  such  unspeakable  and 
inevitable  misery?  Whatever  might  be  the  view  adopted 
by  her  mother  of  her  conduct,  Venetia  feit  every  hour 
more  keenly  that  it  was  a  sacrifice,  and  the  greatest; 
and  she  still  indulged  in  a  vague  yet  delicious  dream, 
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that  Lady  Annabel  might  ultimately  withdraw  the  harsh 
and  perhaps  heart-breaking  interdict  she  had  so  rigidly 
decreed. 

"Cadurcis,"  said  bis  cousin  to  bim  one  moming, 
"we  are  all  going  to  Hampton  Court.  Now  is  your 
time;  Lady  Annabel,  tbe  Vernons,  and  myself,  will  fill 
one  carriage;  I  have  arranged  tbat.  Look  out,  and 
ßometbing  may  be  done.     Speak  to  tbe  Countess." 

Accordingly  Lord  Cadurcis  bastened  to  make  a 
Suggestion  to  a  friend  always  flattered  by  bis  notice. 
"My  dear  friend,"  be  said  in  bis  softest  tone,  "let  you 
and  Yenetia  and  myself  manage  to  be  together;  it  will 
be  so  deligbtful-,  we  sball  quite  enjoy  ourselves." 

Tbe  Countess  did  not  require  tbis  animating  com- 
pliment  to  effect  tbe  object  wbicb  Cadurcis  did  not  ex- 
press.  Sbe  bad  gradually  fallen  into  tbe  uriacknow- 
ledged  conspiracy  against  ber  sister-in-law,  wbose  pre- 
judice  against  ber  friend  sbe  bad  long  discovered,  and 
bad  now  ceased  to  combat.  Two  cafriages,  and  one 
fiUed  as  George  bad  arranged,  accordingly  drove  gaily 
away;  and  Yenetia,  and  ber  aunt,  and  Lord  Cadurcis, 
were  to  foUow  tbem  on  borseback.  Tbey  rode  witb 
deligbt  tbrougb  tbe  splendid  avenues  of  Busbey,  and 
Cadurcis  was  never  in  a  ligbter  or  bappier  mood. 

Tbe  montb  of  May  was  in  its  decline,  and  tbe 
cloudless  sky  and  tbe  balmy  air  sucb  as  suited  so 
agreeable  a  season.  Tbe  London  season  was  approacb- 
ing  its  close;  for  tbe  royal  birtbday  was,  at  tbe  period 
of  our  bistory,  generally  tbe  signal  of  preparation  for 
country  quarters.     Tbe  carriages  arrived  long  before 
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the  riding  partj,  for  they  had  walked  their  steeds, 
and  tliey  found  a  messenger  who  requested  them  to 
join  their  friends  in  the  apartments  which  they  were 
yisiting. 

"For  my  pari,"  said  Cadurcis,  "I  love  the  sun  that 
rarely  shines  in  this  land.  I  feel  no  inclination  to  lose 
the  golden  hours  in  these  gloomy  rooms.  What  say 
you,  ladies  fair,  to  a  stroll  in  the  gardens?  It  wül  be 
doubly  charming  after  our  ride." 

His  companions  cheerfuUy  assented,  and  they  walked 
away,  congratulating  themselves  on  their  escape  from 
the  wearisome  amusement  of  palace-hunting,  straining 
their  eyes  to  see  pictures  hung  at  a  gigantic  height, 
and  solemnly  wandering  through  formal  apartments 
füll  of  State  beds  and  massy  cabinets  and  modern 
armour. 

Taking  their  way  along  the  terrace,  they  strack  at 
length  into  a  less  formal  path.  At  length  the  Conntess 
seated  herseif  on  a  bench.  ^^I  must  rest,"  she  said, 
"but  you,  young  people,  may  roam  abont;  only  do  not 
lojse  me." 

"Come,  Venetial"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

Yenetia  "Viras  hesitating;  she  did  not  like  to  leave 
her  aunt  alone,  but  the  Countess  encouraged  her,  ^'If 
you  will  not  go,  you  will  only  make  me  continue  walk- 
ing,^^  she  said.  And  so  Yenetia  proceeded,  and  for  the 
first  time  since  her  visit  was  alone  with  Plantagenet. 

"I  quite  love  your  aunt,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

^^It  is  difficult  indeed  not  to  love  her,"  said  Yenetia. 

"Ah!  Yenetia,  I  wish  your  mother  was  like  your 
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aunt,"  he  continued.  It  was  an  Observation  which  was 
not  heard  without  some  emotion  by  bis  companion, 
tbougb  it  was  imperceptible.  "Venetia,"  said  Cadurcis, 
"wben  I  recollect  old  dajs,  bow  stränge  it  seems  tbat 
we  now  never  sbould  be  alone,  but  by  some  mere  ac- 
cident,  like  tbis,  for  instance." 

"It  is  no  use  tbinking  of  old  days,"  said  Venetia. 

"No  use!"  Said  Cadurcis.  "I  do  not  like  to  beax 
you  say  tbat,  Venetia.  Tbose  are  some  of  the  least 
agreeable  words  tbat  were  ever  uttered  by  tbat  moutb. 
I  cling  to  old  days ;  tbey  are  my  only  joy  and  my  only 
bope." 

"Tbey  are  gone,"  said  Venetia. 

"But  may  tbey  not  return?"  said  Cadurcis. 

"Never,"  said  Venetia,  moumfully. 

Tbey  bad  walked  on  to  a  marble  fountain  of  gigantic 
proportions  and  elaborate  workmansbip,  an  assemblage 
of  divinities  and  genii,  all  spouting  water  in  fantastic 
attitudes. 

"Old  days,"  said  Plantagenet,  "are  like  tbe  old 
fountain  at  Cadurcis,  dearer  to  me  tban  all  tbis  modern 
splendour." 

"Tbe  old  fountain  at  Cadurcis,"  said  Venetia, 
musingly,  and  gazing  on  tbe  water  witb  an  abstracted 
air,  "I  loved  it  well!" 

"Venetia,"  said  ber  companion,  in  a  tone  of  extreme 
tendemessy  yet  not  untoucbed  witb  melancboly,  "dear 
Venetia,  let  us  retum,  and  retum  togetber,  to  tbat  old 
fountain  and  tbose  old  days!" 

Venetia  sbook  ber  bead.     "Ab!  Plantagenet,"  sbe 
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exclaimed  in  a  moumful  voice,  "we  must  not  speak  of 
these  things.'^ 

"Why,  not,  Venetia?"  exclaimed  Lord  Cadurcis, 
eagerly.  "Why  should  we  be  estranged  from  each 
other?  I  love  you;  I  love  only  you;  never  have  I 
loved  another.  And  you  —  have  you  forgotten  all  cur 
youthful  affection?  You  cannot,  Venetia.  Our  child- 
hood  can  never  be  a  blank." 

"I  told  you,  when  first  we  met,  my  heart  was  un- 
changed,"  said  Venetia,  in  a  very  serious  tone. 

"Kemember  the  vows  I  made  to  you  when  last  at 
Cherbury,"  said  Cadurcis.  "Years  have  flown  on,  Ve- 
netia; but  they  find  me  urging  the  same.  At  any  rate, 
now  I  know  myself;  at  any  rate,  I  am  not  now  an 
obscure  boy;  yet  what  is  manhood,  and  what  is  fame, 
without  the  charm  of  my  infancy  and  my  youth!  Yes! 
Venetia,  you  must  —  you  will  be  mine?" 

"Plantagenet,"  she  replied,  in  a  solemn  tone,  "yours 
I  never  can  be." 

"You  do  not,  then,  love  me?"  said  Cadurcis  re- 
proachfully,  and  in  a  voice  of  gi'eat  feeling. 

"It  is  impossible  for  you  to  be  loved  more  than  I 
love  you,"  said  Venetia. 

"My  own  Venetia I"  said  Cadurcis;  "Venetia  thati 
dote  on!  what  does  this  mean?  Why,  then,  will  you 
not  be  mine?" 

"I  cannot;  there  is  an  obstacle  —  an  insuperable 
obstacle." 

"Teil  it  me,"  said  Cadurcis  eagerly;  "I  will  over- 
come  it." 
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"I  have  promised  never  to  many  without  the  ap- 
probation  of  mj  mother;  her  appröbation  you  nerer 
can  obtain." 

Gadorcis'  countenance  feil;  tbis  was  an  obstade 
wbieb  be  feit  tbat  even  be  could  öot  overcome. 

"I  told  you  your  motber  bated  me,  Venetia."  And 
tben,  as  sbe  did  not  reply,  be  eontinued,  "You  cohfess 
it,  I  see  you  confess  it.  Once  you  flattered  me  I  vras 
mi staken;  but  now,  now  you  confess  it" 

"Hatred  is  a  word  wbicb  I  cannbt  understand,"  re- 
plied  Venetia.  "My  motber  bas  reasons  for  disap- 
proving  my  union  witb  you;  not  fonnded  on  tbe  eir- 
cumstances  of  your  life,  and  tberefore  removable  —  for 
I  know  wbat  tbe  world  says,  Plantagenet,  of  you  — 
but  I  bave  confidence  in  your  love,  and  tbat  is  notfaing; 
but  founded  on  your  cbaracter,  on  your  nature;  they 
may  be  unjust,  but  they  are  insuperable,  and  I  must 
yield  to  fliem." 

"You  bave  anotber  parent,  Venetia,"  said  Cadurcis, 
in  a  tone  of  almost  irresistible  softness,  "tbe  best  and 
greatest  of  men!  Once  you  told  me  tbat  bis  sanction 
was  necessary  to  your  marriage.  I  wilWbtain  it.  O! 
Venetia,  be  mine,  and  we  will  join  bim;  join  tbat  ill- 
fated  and  illustrious  being  wbo  loves  you  witb  a  passion 
second  only  to  mine;  bim  wbo  bas  addressed  you  in 
language  wbicb  rests  on  every  lip ,  and  bas  tbrilled 
many  a  beart  tbat  you  even  can  never  know.  ^  My 
adored  Venetia,  picture  to  yourself,  for  one  moment,  a 
life  witb  bim ;  resting  on  my  bosom,  consecrated  by  bis 
patemal  lovel     Let  us  quit  tbis  mean  and  miserable 
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existence,  which  we  now  pmsue,  which  never  could 
hsLYQ  suited  us;  let  us  shun  for  ever  this  duU  and  de- 
grading  life,  that  is  not  life,  if  life  be  what  I  deem  it; 
let  US  fly  to  those  beautiful  solitudes  where  he  com- 
munes  with  an  inspiring  nature;  let  us  —  let  us  be 
happy!" 

He  uttered  tbese  last  words  in  a  tone  of  melting 
tendemess;  be  leant  forward  bis  bead,  and  bis  gaze 
caught  bers,  wbich  was  fixed  upon  tbe  water.  Her 
band  was  pressed  suddenly  in  bis;  bis  eye  glittered, 
bis  lip  seemed  still  speaking;  be  awaited  bis-doom. 

Tbe  countenance  of  Venetia  was  quite  pale,  but  it 
was  disturbed.  You  might  see,  as  it  were,  tbe  sbadowy 
progress  of  tbougbt,  and  mark  tbe  tumultuous  passage 
of  conflicting  passions.  Her  mind,  for  a  moment,  was 
indeed  a  cbaos.  Tbere  was  a  terrible  conflict  between 
love  and  duty.  At  lengtb  a  tear,  one  solitary  tear, 
burst  from  ber  burning  eye-ball,  and  stole  slowly  down 
ber  cbeek;  it  relieved  ber  pain.  Sbe  pressed  Cadurcis^ 
band,  and  speaking  in  a  boUow  voice,  and  witb  a  look 
yague  and  painful,  sbe  said,  *^I  am  a  victim,  but  I  am 
resolved.  I  never  will  desert  ber  wbo  devoted  berself 
to  me." 

Cadurcis  quitted  ber  band  ratber  abruptly,  and  be- 
gan  Walking  up  and  down  on  tbe  turf  tbat  surrounded 
tbe  fountain. 

"Devoted  berself  to  you!"  be  exclaimed  with  a 
fiendisb  laugb,  and  speaking,  as  was  bis  custom,  be- 
tween bis  teetb.  "Commend  me  to  sucb  devotion. 
Not  content  witb  depriving  you  of  a  fatber,  now  forsooth 
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sbe  must  bereave  you  of  a  lover  too!  And  ihis  is  a 
motlier,  a  devoted  mother!  -The  cold-blooded,  sullen, 
selfish,  inexorable  tyrant!" 

"Plantagenet!"  exclaimed  Venetia  with  great  ani- 
mation. 

"Nay,  I  will  speak.  Victim,  indeed!  You  bave 
ever  been  her  slave*  She  a  devoted  mother!  Ayl  as 
devoted  as  a  mother  as  she  was  dutiful  as  a  wife!  She 
has  no  heart;  she  never  had  a  feeling.  And  she 
cajoles  you  with  her  love,  her  devotion  —  the  stem 
hypocrite!" 

"I  must  leave  you,"  said  Venetia;  "I  cannot  bear 
this." 

"Oh!  the  truth,  the  truth  is.precious,"  said  Cadur- 
cis,  taking  her  band,  and  preventing  her  from  moving. 
"Your  mother,  your  devoted  mother,  has  driven  one 
man  of  genius  from  her  bosom,  and  bis  coimtry.  Yet 
there  is  another.  Deny  rae  what  I  ask,  and  to-morrow's 
Bun  shall  light  me  to  another  land;  to  this  I  will  never 
retum;  I  will  blend  my  tears  with  your  father's,  and  I 
will  publish  to  Europe  the  double  infamy  of  your  mo- 
ther. I  swear  it  solemnly.  Still  I  stand  here,  Venetia; 
prepared,  if  you  will  but  smile  upon  me,  to  be  her  son, 
her  dutiful  son.  Nay!  her  slave  like  you.  She  shall 
not'murmur.  I  will  be  dutiful;  she  shall  be  devoted; 
we  will  all  be  happy,"  he  added  in  a  softer  tone. 
"Now,  now,  Venetia,  my  happiness  is  on  the  stake, 
now,  now."  r 

"I  have  spoken,"  said  Venetia.  "My  heart  may 
break,  but  my  purp  ose  shall  not  falter." 

6*  ' 
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"Then  my  curse  upon  your  mother's  head!"  said 
Oadurcis,  with  temble  vehemency.  "May  Heayen  rain 
all  its  plagues  upon  her!    The  Hecate!" 

"I  will  listen  no  more,"  exclaimed  Venetia  in- 
dignantly,  and  she  moved  away.  She  had  proceeded 
some  little  distance  when  she  pansed  and  looked  back; 
Cadurcis  was  still  at  the  fountain,*but  he  did  not  ob- 
serve  her.  She  retiiembered  his  sudden  departure  from 
Cherbury,  she  did  not  doubt  that,  in  the  present  in- 
stance,  he  wonld  leave  them  as  al)ruptly,  and  that  he 
would  keep  his  word  so  solemnly  given.  Her  heart 
was  nearly  breaking,  but  she  could  not  bear  the  idea 
of  parting  in  bittemess  with  the  being  whom ,  perhaps, 
she  loved  best  in  the  world.  She  stopt,  she  called  his 
name  in  a  voice  low  indeed,  but  in  that  silent  spot  it 
reached  him.  He  joined  her  immediatelv,  but  with  a 
slow  Step.  When  he  had  reached  her,  he  said,  withotit 
any  animation  and  in  a  frigid  tone,  "I  believe  you 
called  me?"     ' 

Venetia  burst  into  tears.  "I  cannot  bear  to  p«rt  in 
anger,  Plantagenet.  I  wished  to  say  farewell  in  kind- 
ness.  I  shall  always  pray  for  your  happiness.  God 
bless  you,  Plantagenet  I" 

Lord  Cadurcis  made  no  reply,  tliough  for  a  moment 
he  seemed  about  to  speak;  he  bowed,  and  as  Venetia 
approached  her  auni,  he  tumed  his  Steps  in  a  different 
direction. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Vbnetia  stopped  for  a  moment  to  collect  herseif 
before  she  joined  her  aunt,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
conceal  her  agitation  from  the  Countess.  They  had 
not,  however,  been  long  together  before  they  observed 
their  fiiends  in  the  distance,  who  had  now  quitted  the 
palace.  Venetia  made  the  utmost  efiPorts  to  compose 
herseif,  and  not  unsuccessful  ones.  She  was  sufficiently 
calm  on  their  arrival,  to  listen,  if  not  to  converse.  The 
Countess,  with  all  the  tact  of  a  woman,  covered  her 
niece's  confasion  by  her  animated  description  of  their 
«greeable  ride,  and  their  still  more  pleasant  promenade; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  party  were  Walking 
back  to  thdr  carriages.  When  they  had  arrived  at  the 
inn,  they  found  Lord  Cadu^cis,  to  whose  temporary 
absence  the  'Countess  had  alluded  with  some  casual 
Observation  which  she  flattered  herseif  was  very  satis- 
factory.  Cadurcis  appeared  rather  sullen,  and  the 
Countess,  with  feminine  quickness,  suddenly  discovered 
that  both  herseif  and  her  niece  were  e^ctremely  fatigued, 
and  that  they  had  better  retum  in  the  carriages.  There 
was  one  vacant  place,  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  must 
ride  outside.  Lord  Cadurcis,  however,  said  that  he 
fihould  retum  as  he  came,  and  the  grooms  might  lead 
back  the  ladies^  horses:  and  so  in  a  few  minutes  the 
carriages  had  driven  oflF. 

Our  solitary  equestrian,  however,  was  no  sooner 
monnted  than  he  put  his  horse  to  its  speed,  and  never 
drew  in  his  rein  untü  he  reached  Hyde  Park  Corner. 
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Tbe  rapid  motion  accorded  witb  bis  tumultaotis  mood. 
He  was  soon  at  home,  gave  bis  borse  to  a  servant,  for 
be  bad  left  bis  groom  bebind,  rusbed  into  bis  libtary, 
tore  up  a  letter  of  Lady  Monteagle's  witb  a  demoniac 
glance,  and  rang  bis  bell  witb  sucb  force  tbat  tbe  rope 
broke.  His  valet,  not  nnused  to  sucb  ebuUitions,  im- 
mediately  appeared. 

**Has  anytbing  bappened,  Spalding?"  said  his 
lordsbip. 

"Notbing  particular,  my  lord.  Her  ladysbip  sent 
every  day,  and  called  berself  twice,  but  I  told  ber  your 
lordsbip  was  in  Yorksbire." 

"Tbat  was  rigbt;  I  saw  a  letter  from  ber.  When 
did  it  come?" 

"It  bas  been  bere  several  days,  my  lord." 

'^Mind,  I  am  at  bome  to  nobody;  I  am  not  in 
town." 

Tbe  valet  bowed  and  disappeared.  Cadurcis  tbrew 
bimself  into  an  easy  cbair,  stretcbed  bis  legs,  sigbed, 
and  tben  swore;  tben  suddenly  starting  up,  be  lieized  a 
mass  of  letters  tbat  were  lying  on  tbe  table,  and  biirled 
tbem  to  tbe  otber  end  of  tbe  apartment,  dasbed  several 
books  to  tbe  ground,  kicked  down  several  cbairs  tbat 
were  in  bis  way,  and  began  pacing  tbe  room  witb  bis 
usual  troubled  step;  and  so  be  contiuued  until  tbe 
sbades  of  twiligbt  entered  bis  apartment.  Tben  he 
puUed  down  tbe  otber  bell-rope,  and  Mr.  Spalding  again 
appeared. 

"Order  post-borses  for  to-morrow,"  said  bis  lord- 
sbip. 
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"Where  ta,  my  lord?" 

"I  don't  know;  order  the  horses." 

Mr.  Spalding  again  bowed  and  disappeared. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  beard  a  great  stamping  and 
confnsion  in  bis  master's  apartment,  and  presenüy  tbe 
door  opened  and  bis  master^s  voice  was  beard  calling 
bim  repeatedly  in  a  very  irritable  tone. 

"Wby  are  tbere  no  bells  in  tbis  cnrsed  room?" 
inqnired  Lord  Cadurcis. 

"Tbe  ropes  are  broken,  my  lord." 

"Wby  are  tbey  broken?" 

"I  can't  say,  my  lord." 

"I  cannot  leave  tbis  bouse  for  a  day  but  I  find 
eveiytbing  in  confusion.     Bring  me  some  Burgundy." 

"Yes,  my  lord.  Tbere  is  a  young  lad,  my  lord, 
called  a  few  minutes  back,  and  asked  for  your  lord- 
sbip.  He  says  be  bas  sometbing  very  particular  to  say 
to  your  lordsbip.  I  told  bim'  your  lordsbip  was  out  of 
town.  He  said  your  lordsbip  would  wisb  very  mucb 
to  see  bim,  and  tbat  be  bad  come  from  tbe  Abbey." 

"Tbe  Abbey!"  said  Cadurcis,  in  a  tone  of  curiosity. 
"Wby  did  you  not  sbow  bim  in?" 

"Your  lordsbip  said  you  were  not  at  bome  to  any- 
body." 

"Idiot!  Is  tbis  anybody?  Of  course  I  would  bave 
seen  bim.  Wbat  tbe  devil  do  I  keep  you  for,  sir? 
You  seem  to  me  to  bave  lost  your  bead." 

Mr.  Spalding  retired. 

"Tbe  Abbey I  tbat  is  droll,"  said  Cadurcis.  "I 
owe  some  duties  to  tbe  poor  Abbey.     I  sbould  not 
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like  to  quit  England,  and  leave  anybody  in  trouble  at 
the  Abbey.  I  wish  I  had  seen  the  lad.  Some  son  of 
a  tenant  wbo  kas  written  to  me,  and  I  bave  never 
opened  bis  lettere.     I  am  sorry." 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Spalding  again  entered  tbe 
room.  "Tbe  young  lad  bas  called  again,  my  lord. 
He  says  be  tbinks  your  lordsbip  bas  come  to  towu, 
and  be  wisbes  to  see  your  lordsbip  very  mucb. 

"Bring  ligbts  and  sbow  bim  up.  8bow  bim  up 
first" 

Accordingly,  a  countiy  lad  was  usbered  into  tbe 
room,  altbougb  it  was  so  dusk  tbat  Cadurcis  could  only 
observe  bis  figure  standing  at  tbe  door. 

"Well,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Cadurcis;  "wbat  do 
you  want?     Are  you  in  any  trouble?" 

Tbe  boy  besitated. 

"8peak  out,  my  good  fellow;  do  not  be  alarmed. 
If  I  can  serve  you,  or  any  onis  at  tbe  Abbey,  I  will 
do  it.'' 

Here  Mr.  Spalding  entered  witb  tbe  ligbts.  Tbe 
lad  beld  a  cotton  bandkercbief  to  bis  face;  be  appeared 
to  be  weeping;  all  tbat  was  seen  of  bis  bead  were  bis 
locks  öf  red  bair.  He  seemed  a  country  lad,  dressed 
in  a  long  green  coat  witb  silver  buttons,  and  be  twirled 
in  bis  disengaged  band  a  peasant^s  wbite  bat. 

"Tbat  will  do,  Spalding,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 
"Leave  tbe  room.  Now  my  good  fellow,  my  time  is 
precious,  but  speak  out,  and  do  not  be  afraid." 

"  Cadurcis ! "  said  tbe  lad  in  a  -sweet  and  trembling 
voice. 
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"Gertrude,  by  6— dl"  exclaimed  Lord  Cadurcis, 
starting.     "Wbat  infernal  masquerade  is  this?" 

"Is  it  a  greater  disguise  than  I  have  to  bear  every 
hour  of  my  Ufa?  "  exclaimed  Lady  Monteagle,  advancing. 
^^Have  I  not  to  bear  a  smiling  face  with  a  breaking 
heart!" 

"By  Jove!  a  scene,"  exclaimed  CadijrciB  in  a 
piteous  tone. 

.  "A  scene!"  exclaimed  Lady  Monteagle,  bnrsting 
lato  a  flood  of  indignant  tears.  "Is  this  the  way  the 
expression  of  my  feelings  is  ever  to  be  stigmatised! 
Barbarous  man!" 

Cadurcis  stood  with  bis  back  to  tbe  fire-place,  with 
bis  Ups  compressed,  and  bis  hands  ander  bis  coat-tails. 
He  was  resolved  tbat  nothing  should  induce  bim  to 
utter  a  word.  He  looked  the  picture  of  dogged  in- 
difference. 

"I  know  where  you  have  been,"  continued  Lady 
Monteagle.  "You  have  been  to  Eichmond;  you  have 
been  with  Miss  Herbert.  Yes !  I  •  know  all.  I  am  a 
victim,  but  I  will  not  be  a  dupe.  Yorkshire  indeed! 
Paltry  coward!" 

Cadurcis  hummed  an  air. 

"And  this  is  Lord  Cadurcis!"  continued  the  lady. 
"The  subUme,  ethereal  Lord  Cadurcis,  condescending 
to  the  last  refuge  of  the  meanest,  most  commonplace 
mind,  a  vulgär,  wretched  Ue!  What  could  have  been 
expected  from  such  a  mind?  You  may  delude  the 
World,  but  I  know  you.  Yes!  Sir;  I  know  you.  And 
I  will  let  everybody  know  you.     I  will  tear  away  the 
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veil  of  charlatanism  with  which  you  have  enyeloped 
yourself.  The  world  shall  at  length  discover  the  na- 
ture  of  the  idol  they  have  worshipped.  All  your  mean- 
ness,  all  your  falsehood,  all  your  aelfishness,  all  your 
baseness,  shall  be  revealed.  I  may  be  spumed,  but  at 
any  rate  I  will  be  revengedl" 

Lord  Cadurcis  yawned. 

"Insulting,  pitifal  wretchl"  continued  the  lady. 
"And  you  think  that  I  wish  to  hear  you  speak!  Tou 
think  the  sound  of  that  deceitful  voice  has  any  charm 
for  me!  You  are  mistaken,  Sir.  I  have  listened  to  you 
too  long.  It  was  not  to  remonstrate  with  you  that  I 
resolved  to  see  you.  The  tones  of  your  voice  can  only 
•excite  my  disgust.  I  am  here  to  speak  myself;  to 
express  to  you  the  contempt,  the  detestation,  the 
aversion,  the  scom,  the  hatred,  which  I  entertain  for 
you!" 

Lord  Cadurcis  whistled. 

The  lady  paused;  she  had  effected  the  professed 
purport  of  her  visit;  she  ought  now  to  have  retired,  and 
Cadurcis  would  most  willingly  have  opened  the  door 
for  her,  and  bowed  her  out  of  his  apartment.  But  her 
conduct  did  not  exactly  accord  with  her  speech.  She 
intimated  no  Intention  of  moving.  Her  courteous  friend 
retained  his  position,  and  adhered  to  his  policy  of 
silence.  There  was  a  dead  pause,  and  then  Lady 
Monteagle,  throwing  herseif  into  a  chair,  went  into 
hysterics. 

Lord  Cadurcis,  following  her  example,  also  seated 
himself,  took  up  a  book,  and  began  to  read. 
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The  hysterice  became  fainter  and  fainter;  they 
exp^rienced  all  those  gradations  of  convulsive  noise 
with  which  Lord  Cadurcis  was  so  well  acquainted;  at 
length  they  subsided  into  sobs  and  sighs.  Finally, 
there  was  again  silence,  now  only  disturbed  by  the 
soond  of  a  page  tumed  by  Lord  Cadurcis.    ' 

Suddenly  tbe  liady  sprang  from  her  seat,  and  firmly 
grasping  the  arm  of  Cadurcis,  threw  herseif  on  her 
knees  at  his  side. 

"Cadurcis!"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tender  tone,  "do 
you  love  me?" 

"My  dear  Gertrude,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis  cooUy, 
but  rather  regretting  he  had  quitted  his  original  and 
less  assailable  posture,  "you  knowilike  quiet  women." 

"Cadurcis,  forgive  me!"  murmured  the  lady.  "Pity 
me!     Think  only  how  miserable  I  am!" 

"Your  misery  is  of  your  own  making,"  said  Lord 
Cadurcis.  "What  occasion  is  there  for  any  of  these 
extraordinary  proceedings?  I  have  told  you  a  thou- 
sand  times  that  I  cannot  endure  scenes.  Female  society 
18  a  relaxation  to  me;  you  convert  it  into  torture.  I 
like  to  sail  upon  a  summer  sea;  and  you  always  will 
insist  upon  a  white  squall." 

"But  you  have  deserted  me!" 

"I  never  desert  any  one,"  replied  Cadurcis  very 
calmly,  raising  her  from  her  supplicating  attitude,  and 
leading  her  to  a  seat.  "The  last  time  we  met,  you 
banished  me  your  presence,  and  told  me  never  to 
speak  to  you  again.  Well,  I  obeyed  your  Orders,  as  I 
always  do," 
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**Bat  I  did  not  mean  what  I  said,"  said  Lady 
Monteagle. 

**How  Bhould  I  know  that?"  said  Lord  Gadurcis. 

*^Your  heart  ought  to  have  assured  70a /^  said  the 
lady. 

*^The  tongue  is  a  less  deceptive  organ  than  the 
heart/'  replied  her  companion. 

^^ Gadurcis/'  said  the  lady,  looking  at  her  stränge 
disguiee,  "what  do  you  advise  me  to  do?" 

"To  go  home;  and  if  you  like  I  will  order  my  vis- 
a-vis  for  you  directly/'  and  he  rose  from  bis  seat  to 
give  the  order. 

"Ahl  you  are  sighing  to  get  rid  of  xne!"  said  the 
lady,  in  a  reproachful,  but  still  very  subdued  tone. 

"Why,  the  fact  is,  Gertrude,  I  prefer  calling  upon 
you,  to  your  calling  upon  me.  When  I  am  fitted  for 
your  Society,  I  seek  it:  and,  when  you  are  good-tem- 
pered,  always  with  pleasure;  when  I  am  no^  in  the 
mood  for  it,  I  stay  away.  And  when  I  am  at  home, 
I  wish  to  see  no  one;  —  I  have  business  now,  and  not 
very  agreeable  business.  I  am  disturbed  by  many 
causes,  and  you  could  not  have  taken  a  step  which 
could  have  given  me  groater  annoyance  than  the 
Strange  one  you  have  adofited  this  evening." 

"I  am  sony  for  it  now,"  said  the  lady,  weeping. 
"When  shall  I  see  you  again?" 

"I  will  call  upon  you  to-morrow,  and  pray  receive 
me  with  smiles." 

"I  ever  will,"  said  the' lady,  weeping  ptenteoualy. 
"It  is  all  my  fault;  you  are  ever  too  good.     There  is 
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not  in  ihe  world  a  kinder  and  more  genüe  being  than 
yourself.  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  for  this  ex- 
posnre." 

"Wotdd  yon  like  to  take  anything?"  said  Lord 
Cadurcis:  "I  am  sure  70U  must  feel  exhausted.  You 
see  I  am  drinking  wine;  it  is  my  only  dinner  to-day, 
but  I  dare  say  there  is  some  sal-volatile  in  tbe  bouse; 
I  dare  say,  wben  my  maids  go  into  bysterics,  tbey 
bave  itl" 

**Ab!  mocker,"  said  Lady  Monteagle,  "but  I  can 
pardon  everything,  if  you  will  only  let  me  see  you." 

"Au  revoir!  tben,"  said  bis  lordsbip;  "I  am  sure 
the  carriage  must  be  ready.  I  bear  it.  Come  Mr. 
Gertmde,  settle  your  wig,  —  it  is  quite  awry.  By 
Jove!  we  migbt  as  well  go  to  the  Pantbeon,  as  you 
are  ready  dressed.  I  bave  a  domino."  And  so  say- 
ing,  Lord  Cadurcis  banded  tbe  lady  to  bis  carriage, 
and  pressed  ber  ligbtly  by  tbe  band,  as  be  reiterated 
bis  promise  of  calling  at  Monteagle  House  tbe  next 
day. 

CHAPTER  XVn. 

LoBD  Cadurcis  —  unbappy  at  bome,  and  wearied 
of  tbe  commonplace  resources  of  society  —  bad  passed 
tbe  nigbt  in  every  species  of  dissipation;  bis  principal 
eompanion  being  tbat  same.young  nobleman  in  wbose 
Company  be  bad  been  wben  be  first  met  Venetia  at 
Banelagb.  Tbe  mom  was  nearly  breakiag  wben  Ca- 
durcis and  bis  fiiend  arrived  at  bis  door.     Tbey  bad 
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settled  to  welcome  the  dawn  with  a  beaker  of  bumt 
Burgiindy. 

"Now,  mj  dear  Scrope,"  said  Cadureis,  "now  for 
qtiiet  and  philosophy.  The  laughter  of  those  infernal 
women,  the  rattle  of  those  cursed  dice,  and  the  oaths 
of  those  ruffians,  are  still  ringing  in  my  ears.  Let  us 
compose  ourselves,  and  moralise/' 

Accustomed  to  their  master's  habits  —  who  gene- 
rally  tumed  night  into  day  —  the  household  were  all 
on  the  alert;  a  blazing  iire  greeted  thera,  and  his  lord- 
ship  ordered  instantly  a  devil  and  the  burnt  Burgundy. 

"Sit  you  down  here,  my  Scrope;  that  is  the  seat  of 
honour,  and  you  shall  have  it.  What  is  this  —  a 
letter?  and  marked  *  Urgent'  —  and  in  a  man's  band? 
It  must  be  read.  Some  good  fellow  nabbed  by  a 
bailiff ,  or  plauted  by  his  mistress.  Signals  of  distress ! 
We  must  assist  our  friends." 

The  flame  of  the  fire  feil  upon  Lord  Cadureis*  face 
as  he  read  the  letter;  he  was  still  stknding,  while  his 
friend  was  stretched  out  in  his  easy  chair,  and  in- 
wardly  congratulating  himself  on  his  comfortable  pro- 
spects.  The  countenance  of  Cadureis  did  not  chango, 
but  he  bit  his  lip,  and  read  the  letter  twice,  and  turned 
it  over,  but  with  a  careless  air;  and  then  he  asked 
what  o'clock  it~was.  The  servant  infonned  him,  and 
left  the  room. 

** Scrope,"  said  Lord  Cadureis,  very  quietly,  and 
still  Standing,  "are  you  very  drunk?" 

"My  dear  fellow,  I  am  as  fresh  as  possible;  you 
will  See  what  justice  I  shall  do  to  the  Burgundy." 
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"^Burgundj  to-morröw,'  as  the  Greek  proverb 
saith,"  observed  Lord  Cadurcis.     "Kead  tliat." 

His  companion  had  the  pleasnre  of  perusing  a 
challenge  from  Lord  Monteagle,  couched  in  no  genüe 
terms,  and  requesting  an  immediate  meeting. 

"Well,  I  never  heard  anything  more  ridiculous  in 
my  life,"  said  Lord  Scrope.  "Does  lie  want  satisfac- 
tion  because  you  have  planted  her?" 

"D — n  her!"  said  Lord  Cadurcis.  *^She  has  occa- 
sioned  me  a  thausand  annoyances,  and  now  she  has 
spoilt  our  supper.  I  don't  know,  though;  he  wants  to 
fight  quickly,  —  let  us  fight  at  once.  •  I  will  send  him 
a  cartel  now,  and  then  we  can  have  our  Burgundy. 
You  "will  go  out  with  me,  of  course?  Hyde  Park,  six 
o'clock,  and  short  swords." 

Lord  Cadurcis  accordingly  sat  down,  wrote  his 
letter,  and  dispatched  it  by  Mr.  Spalding  to  Monteagle 
House,  with  peremptory  Instructions  to  bring  back  an 
answer.     The  companions  then  tumed  to  their  deviL 

"This  is  a  bore,  Cadurcis,"  said  Lord  Scrope. 

"It  ia.  I  cannot  say  I  am  very  valorous  in  a  bad 
cause.  I  do  not  like  to  fight  'upon  compulsion,' 
I  confess.  If  I  had  time  to  screw.my  cöurage  up,  I 
dare  say  I  should  do  it  very  well.  I  dare  say,  for 
instance,  if  ever  I  am  publicly  executed,  I  shall  die 
game." 

"God  forbid!"  said  Lord  Scrope.  "I  say,  Cadur- 
cis, I  would  not>drink  any  Burgundy  if  I  were  you. 
I  shall  take  a  glass  of  cold  water." 

"Ah!  you  are  only  a  second,  and  so  you  want  to 
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cool  your  valour,*'  said  Cadürcis.  "You  have  all  the 
fun." 

"But  how  came  this  blow-up?"  inqnired  Lord 
Scrope.  "Letters  discovered  —  eh?  Because  I  tbought 
you  never  saw  her  now?" 

**By  Jove!  my  dear  fellow,  sbe  has  been  tbe  wbole 
evening  here  masquerading  it  like  a  very  vixen,  as  sbe 
is;  and  now  sbe  bas  committed  us  botb.  I  bave  bumt 
-ber  letters,  witbout  reading  them,  for  tbe  last  montb. 
Now  I  call  tbat  bonourable;  because,  as  I  bad  no 
longer  any  claim  on  ber  beart,  I  would  not  tbink  of 
trencbing  on  ber  correspondence.  But  bonour,  wbat  is 
bonour  in  tbese  disbonourable  days?  Tbis  is  my  re- 
ward. Sbe  contrived  to  enter  my  bouse  tbis  evening, 
dressed  like  a  farmer's  boy,  and  you  may  imagine 
wbat  ensued;  rage,  bysterics,  and  repentance.  I  am 
sure  if  Monteagle  bad  seen  rae,  be  would  not  have 
been  jealous.  I  never  opened  my  mouth,  but,  like  a 
fool,  sent  ber  bome  in  my  carriage;  and  now  I  am 
going  to  be  run  tbrough  tbe  body  formy  politeness." 

In  tbis  ligbt  strain,  —  blended,  bowever,  with  more 
decorous  feeling  on  tbe  part  of  Lord  Scrope,  —  the 
young  men  conversed  until  tbe  messenger's  retum, 
with  Lord  Monteagle's  answer.  In  Hyde  Park,  in  the 
course  of  an  hour,  bimself  and  Lord  Gadurcis,  attended 
by  their  friends,  were  to  meet. 

"Well,  there  is  nothing  like  having  tbese  affäirs 
over,"  said  Gadurcis;  "and,  to  confess  the  truth,  my 
dear  Scrope,  I  sbould  not  much  care  if  Monteagle 
were  to  despatch  me  to  my  fathers;  for,   in  the  whole 
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ever  the  world  may  think,  it  bas  been,  —  I  never  feit 
mueh  nore  wretebed  iban  I  bave  during  the  last  four- 
aad-tveoty  hours.  ByJoye!  do  you  know  I  was  goixi^ 
to  leave  En^and  tbis  moniing«  and  I  bave  ordered  xny 
hoTses,  too." 
.  "Leave  Englandl'* 

"Ye»,  leare  England;  and  wbere  I  never  intended 
to  retnm." 

"Well,  you  are  tbe  oddest  person  I  ever  knew, 
Cadurcis.  I  abould  bave  tbougbt  yon  tbe  bappiest 
peerson  tbat  ever  existed."  Everybody  admires,  every- 
body  envies  you.  You  seem  to  bave  everytbing  ttiAt 
man  can  desure.     Your  life  is  a  perpetual  triumpb.'^ 

"Ab!  my  dear  Scrope,  tbere  is  a  skeleton  in  every 
bouse.     If  you  knew  all,  you  would  not  envy  me." 

"Well,  we  bave  not  mucb  time,"  said  Lord  Scrope, 
*^bave  you  any  arrangements  to  make?" 

"None.  My  properiy  goes  to  George,  wbo  is  my 
only  relative,  witbout  tbe  necessity  of  a  will,  otberwise 
I  sbould  leave  everytbing  to  bim,  for  be  is  a  good  fei- 
low,  and  my  blood  is  in  bis  veins.  Just  you  remember 
Sceope,  tbat  I  will  be  buried  witb  my  motber.  Tbat 
18  all;  and  now  let  us  get  ready." 

Tbe  sun  bäd  just  risen  wben  ibe  young  men  went 
fortb,  and  the  day  promised  to  be-as  brilliant  as  tbe 
]^ceding  one.  Not  a  soul  was  stirring  in  tbe  courtly 
quarter  in  wbicb  Cadurcis  resided;  even  the  last  watch- 
man-  bad  stolen  to  repose.  They  called  a  backney 
coacb  at  the  first  stand  they  reacbed,  and  were  soon  at 
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the  destined  'spot.  They  were  indeed  before  their 
time,  and  stroUing  by  the  side  of  the  Serpentine,  Ca- 
durcifl  Said,  "Yesterday  mornmg  was  oxie  of  the  hap- 
piest  of  my  life,  Scrope,  and  I  was  in  hopes  that  an 
event  would  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
that  might  have  been  my  salvation.  If  it  had,  by-the- 
bye,  I  should  not  have  retumed  to  town,  and  got  into 
this  cnrsed  scrape.  However,  the  gods  were  against 
me,  and  now  I  am  reckless." 

Now  Lord  Moriteagle  and  his  friend,  who  was  Mr. 
Horace  Pole,  appeaced.  Gadurcis  advanced,  and 
bowed;  Lord  Monteagle  retifrned  his  bow,  stiffly,  bnt 
did  not  speak.  The  seconds  chose  their  ground,  the 
Champions  disembarrassed  themselves  of  their  coats, 
and  their  swords  crossed.  It  was  a  brief  affair.  After 
a  few  passes,  Gadurcis  received  a  slight  wound  in  his 
arm,  while  his  weapon  pierced  his  antagonist  in  the 
breast.     Lord  Monteagle  dropped  his  sword,  and  feil. 

"You  had  better  fly,  Lord  Gadurcis,"  said  Mr. 
Horace  Pole.  "This  is  a  bad  b^siness,  I  fear;  we  have 
a  surgeon  at  band,  and  he  can  help  us  to  the  coach 
that  is  waiting  close  by." 

"I  thank  you,  Sir,  I  never  fly,"  said  Lord -Gadur- 
cis; "and  I  shall  wait  here  until  I  see  your  principal 
safely  deposited  in  his  carriage;  he  will  have  no  ob- 
jeetion  to  my  frieüd,  Lord  Scrope,  assisting  him,  who, 
by  his  presence  to-day,  has  only  fulfilled  one  of  the 
painM  duties  that  society  imposes  upon  us." 

The  surgeon  gave  an  unfavourable  report  of  the 
wound,  which  he  dressed  on  the  field.  Lord  Monteagle 
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was  then  bome  to  bis  carriage,  which  was  at  band,  and 
Lord  Scrope,  tbe  moxnent  be  bad  seen  tbe  eqtiipage 
move  slowly  off,  retamed  to  bis  friend. 

"Well,  Cadurcis,"  be  exclaimed,  in  an  anxions 
voice,.  "I  bope  you  bave  not  killed  bim.  Wbat  will 
you  do  now?" 

^'I  sball  go  bome,  and  await  tbe  resnlt,  my  dear 
Scrope.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  for  tbis  may  get  yon 
into  trouble.     For  myself,  I  care  notbing." 

"You  bleed!"  said  Lord  Scrope. 

"A  scratcb.  I  almost  wisb  our  lots  bad  been  tbe 
reverse.  Come,  Scrope,*  belp  me  on  witb  my  coat. 
Yesterday  I  lost  my  beart,  last  nigbt  I  lost  my  monejr, 
and  perbaps  to-morrow  I  sball  lose  my  arm.  It  seems 
we  are  not  in  luck." 

CHAPTER  XVni. 

It  bas  been  well  observed,  tbat  no  spectacle  is  so 
ridiculous  as  ibe  Britisb  public  in  bne  of  its  periodical 
fits  of  morality.  In  general,  elopements,  divorces,  and 
family  quarreis,  pass  witb  little  notice.  We  read  tbe 
scandal,  talk  about  it  for  a  day,.  and  forget  it.  But 
once  in  six  or  seven  years,  our  virtue  becomes  outra- 
geous.  We  cannot  suffer  tbe  laws  of  religion  and  de- 
cency  to  be  violated.  We  must  make  a  stand  against 
vice.  We  must  teacb  libertines  tbat  tbe  Englisb  people 
appreciate  tbe  importance  of  domestic  ties.  Accord^ 
ingly,  some  unfortonate  man,  in  no  respect  more  de- 
praved  tban  bundreds  wbose  offences  baye  been  treated 

7* 
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irkh  lenitj,  is  singfted  out  as  an  expaatozy  fouanfioe. 
If  he  has  ehildren,  Üiey  «are  to  be  iaken  &9m  him.  üf 
he  has  a  profession^  he  is  io  be  driv^n  iiom  it  Bie  is 
cat  b^-  the  higher  Orders,  and  hissed  hy  the  knrer.  He 
Is,  in  truth,  a  sort  «of  ^wiiipping  boy,  hy  whose  vicari- 
ous  agonies  all  tbe  other  transgressors  of  the  same 
ciaas  are,  it  is  supposed,  sufficiently  ohastised.  We  re- 
fieet  i^iery  complacently  on  cur  own  seventy,  and  com- 
pare,  with  great  ipride^  the  hi^  Standard  of  morals 
established  in  Engkod^  wIth  the  P«tisiHB  laxitj.  At 
length,  cur  anger  is  satiated,  —  om:  vüctiffi  is  niined, 
and  heart-broken,  —  and  onr  Tirtae  goes  quiedy  io 
aleep  for  seren  years  more. 

These  obsenrations  of  a  celebrated  imter,  fevpply  to 
the  instance  of  Lord  Cadurcis;  he  was  t2ie  periodioid 
vicdm,  the  scapegoat  of  English  morality,  sent  into  the 
wildemess  with  all  the  crimes  and  curses  of  the  multi- 
tude  on  his  head.  Lord  Cadurcis  had  certainly  com- 
mitted  a  great  crime:  not  his  intri^e  vith  Lady  Mont- 
eagle,  for  that  snrely  was  not  an  iinpirecede&ted  offenem; 
not  his  duel  with  her  bosband,  for  after  all  it  was  a 
dnel  in  self-defence:  and,  at  all  erents,  divorces  aaid 
dttels,  under  any  circumstances,  would'scarcelfy  have 
excited  or  anthorised  the  storm  which  was  now  about 
to  bnrst  oyer  the  late  spoiled  child  of  sooiety.  Bot 
Lord  Cadurcis  had  been  gnilty  of  the  o^nce  whioh,  of 
eil  offesces,  is  punished  most  severely:  «—  Lord  Cadnr- 
eis  had  been  overpraised.  He  had  eacoited  too  warm 
an  interest;  amd  the  public,  with  its  nsnal  justice,  was 
resolved  to  chastise  him  for  its  own  feUy. 
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Tiiere  az»  no  £ts  af  oaprice  so  hnsty  and  so  violent 
88  those  of  Society.  Society,  indeed,  k  all  passäons  and 
no  heart.  Cadurcis,  in  allusion  to  bis  sndden  «nd  Singu- 
lar suecess,  had  been  in  tke  habit  of  saying  to  bis  inti- 
mates,  that  he  *^woke  one  moming  and  foixnd  kimself 
famens*"  He  might  now  observe,  "I  voke  ooe  moming 
and  found  myself  infamons.^^  «Before  twenly-fonr  honis 
had  passed  over  his  dnel  withLordMonteagle,  he  found 
himself  branded  by  every  Journal  in  London,  as  an 
nnprincipled  and  unparalleled  reprobate.  The  public, 
without  waiting  to  think  or  even  to  inquire  after  tbe 
truth,  instantly  selected  as  genuine  the  most  false  and 
the  most  flagrant  of  the  fifty  libellous  narratives  that 
were  circulated  of  the  transaction.  Stories,  inconsistent 
with  themselves,  were  all  alike  eagerly  believed,  and 
what  evidence  there  might  be  for  any  one  of  them,  the 
virtuous  people,  by  whom  they  were  repeated,  neither 
cared  nor  knew.  The  public,  in  short,  feil  into  a  pas- 
sion  with  their  darling,  and,  ashamed  of  their  past 
idolatry,  nothing  would  satisfy  them  but  knocking  the 
divinity  on  the  head. 

TJntilLordMonteagle,  to  the  great  regret  of  society, 
who  really  wished  him  to  die  in  order  that  his  anta- 
gonist  might  commit  murder,  was  declared  out  of 
danger,  Lord  Cadurcis  never  quitted  his  house,  and  he 
was  bot  a  litüe  surprised  that  scarcely  a  human  being 
ealled  upon  him  except  bis  cousin,  who  immediately 
flew  to  his  succour.  George,  indeed,  wouM  gladly 
have  spared  Cadurcis  any  knowledge  of  the  storm  that 
was  raging  against  him,  and  which  he  flattered  himself 
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would  blow  OTor  before  Cadurcis  was  again  abroad; 
bnt  he  was  so  mucli  with  bis  cousin,  and  CadorciB  was 
80  extremelj  acute  and  naturally  so  snspicions,  that 
tbis  was  impossible.  Moreover,  bis  absolute  desertion 
by  bis  friends,  and  tbe  invectives  and  tbe  lampoons 
witb  wbieb  tbe  newspapers  abonnded,  and  of  wbicb  be 
was  tbe  subject,  rendered  any  conceabnent  out  of  tbe 
question,  and  poor  George  passed  bis  life  in  running 
about  contradicting  falseboods,  stating  trutb,  fighting 
bis  cousin^s  battles,  and  tben  reporting  to  bim,  in  tbe 
course  of  tbe  day,  tbe  State  of  tbe  campaign. 

Cadurcis,  being  a  man  of  infinite  s.ensibility,  suffered 
tortures.  He  had  been  so  babituated  to  panegyric,  tbat 
tbe  sligbtest  criticism  ruffled  bim,  and  now  bis  works 
bad  suddenly  become  tbe  subject  of  universal  and  out- 
rageous  attack;  baving  lived  only  in  a  cloud  of  incense, 
be  suddenly  found  bimself  in  a  pillory  of  moral  indig- 
nation;  bis  writings,  bis  babits,  bis  temper,  bis  person, 
were  all  alike  ridiculed  and  vilified.  In  a  word,  Ca- 
durcis, tbe  petted,  idolized,  spoiled  Cadurcis,  was 
enduring  tbat  charming  vicissitude  in  a  prosperous 
existence,  styled  a  reaction;  and  a  conqueror,  wbo 
deemed  bimself  invincible,  suddenly  vanquisbed,  could 
scarcely  be  more  tbunderstruck  or  feel  more  impotently 
desperate. 

Tbe  tortures  of  bis  mind,  bowever,  wbicb  tbis 
sudden  cbange  in  bis  .position  and  in  tbe  opinions  of 
Society,  were  of  tbemselves  competent  to  occasion  to 
one  of  so  impetuous  and  irritable  a  temperament,  and 
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.wKo  ever  magnified  both  misery  and  delight  with  all 
the  Creative  power  of  a  brooding  Imagination,  wer^ 
excited  in  bis  caae  even  to  tbe  liveliest  agony,  wben 
he  reminded  bimself  of  tbe  Situation  in  wbicb  be  was 
now  placed  with  Venetia.  All  bope  of  ever  obtaining 
ber  band  bad  now  certainly  vanisbed,  and  be  doubted 
wbetber  even  ber  love  could  survive  tbe  qi4ck  occur- 
rence,  after  bis  ardent  vows,  of  tbis  degrading  and 
mortifying  catasiropbe.  He  execrated.  Lady  Monteagle 
witb  Üie  most  beart-felt  rage,  and  wben  be  remembered 
•tbat  all  tbis  time  tbe  world  believed  bim  tbe  -devoted 
admirer  of  tbis  vixen,  bis  brain  was  stimulated  almost 
to  tbe  verge  of  insanity.  His  only  bope  of  tbe  trutb 
reacbing  Venetia  was<  tiirougb  tbe  medium  of  bis  Cou- 
sin, and  be  impressed  daily  upon  Gaptain  Cadurcis  tbe 
infinite  consolation  it  would  prove  to  bim ,  if  be  could 
contrive  to  make  ber  aware  of  tbe  real  facts  of  tbe 
ease.  According  to  tbe  public  voice,  Lady  Monteagle 
at  bis  solidtation  bad  fled  to  bis  b'ouse,  and  remained 
tbere,  and  ber  busband  forced  bis  entrance  into  tbe 
mansion  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  nigbt,  wbile  bis  wife 
escaped  disguised  in  Lord  Cadurcis'  clothes.  Sbe  did 
not,  bowever,  reacb  Monteagle  House  in  time  enougb 
to  escape  detection  by  ber  lord,  wbo  bad  instantly 
sougbt  and  obtained  satisfaction  from  bis  treacberous 
friend.  All  tbe  monstrous  inventions  of  tbe  first  week 
bad  now  subsided  into  tbis  circumstantial  and  undoubted 
narrative;;  at  least  tbis  was  tbe  Version  believed  by 
tbose  wbo  bad  been  Cadurcis'  friends.  Tbey  circulated 
tbe  autbentic  tale  witb  tbe  most  considerate  assiduity, 
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and  shook  their  heads,  «nd  said  it  waa  too  bad,  and 
that  he  must  not  be  conntenanced. 

The  moment  Lord  Monteagle  was  dedared  ont  of 
danger,  Lovd  Cadoreifl  made  hk  appearance  in  public 
He  walked  into  Brookes\  and  everybody  seaned  sad* 
denlj  80  deeply  interested  in  the  newspapor,  that  70a 
might  faave  sappoaed  thej  had  brought  intelligesce  of 
a  great  battle,  or  a  revolntion,  or  a  «diange  of  miniBiiy 
at  the  least.  One  or  two  men  spoke  to  hhn,  wko  had 
nerer  presumed  to  address  him  at  any  other  tioie,  and 
he  received,  a  faint  bow  from  a  very  dlstingoished 
nobleman,  who  had  ever  professed  for  him  the  greatest 
consideration  and  esteem. 

Cadorcis  monnted  his  horse  and  rode  down  to  the 
House  of  Lordfl.  There  was  a  debate  of  some  pubUo 
interest,  and  a  considerable  erowd  was  coUeoted  round 
the  Peers^  entrance.  The  moment  Lord  Cadmeis  was 
reoognised,  the  mnltitude  began  hooiing«  He  was 
agitated,  and  grinned  a  ghastly  smile  at  the  rabble. 
Bat  be  dismounted,  without  fürther  annojanee,  and 
took  his  seat.  Not  a  Single  peer  of  his  own  party 
spoke  to  him.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition,  indeed, 
bowed  to  him,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  erening,  he 
received,  from  one  or  two  more  of  his  paiiy,  some 
formaJ  evidences  of  frigid  conrtesj.  The  tone  of  höa 
reeeption  bj  his  friends  eould  not  be  eoncealed  from 
the  ministerial  party.  It  was  soon  deteetedy  and  ge^ 
serally  whispered,  that  Lord  Cadmn^is  was  cut  Never- 
theless,  he  sat  out  the  debate  and  voted.  The  honse 
breke  np.    He  feit  lonely,  his  old  friend,  the  Bishop 
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of  — ^  wlio  hüA  observed  all  that  had  occiured^  and 
who  migbt  easily  have  aToided  him,  came  foxward, 
howeyer^  in  the  most  marked  maimer,  and,  in  a  tone 
which  ererybody  heard,  said,  "How  do  you  do,  Lord 
Gadnrcis?  I  am  yeiy  glad  to  .see  yon,"'  sliaking  bis 
band  cordiallj.  Thk  made  a  great  impressiou.  Sevecal 
of  the  Toiy  Lords,  among  them  Venetia's  uncle*,  now 
adyanced  and  saluted  him.  He  receired  their  advancea 
with  a  haugfatj,  but  not  disdainfai,  courtesy;  but  when 
bis  Whig  Mendft>  very  confaaed,  now  burried  to  en- 
cnmber  him  vitb  their  assistance,  he  treated  them  with 
the  scom  which  they  well  deserved. 

"Wül  you  take  a  seat  in  my  carriaige  honte,  Lord 
Cadurds?"  saad  bis  leader,  for  it  was  notorions  tbat 
Cadnrcis  had  been  mobbed  on  bis  arriyal. 

^^Thasik  you,  my  Lord,"  said  Cadurci»,  speaking 
very  andibly,  "I  prefer  retaming  as  I  came.  We  are 
reaÜy  botb  of  us  auch  very  unpopulär  persons^s,  tbat 
your  kindness  would  scarcely  be  prudent." 

The  boose  had  been  very  Ml;  there  was  a  great 
scuffla  and  confusion  as  the  peero  were  departiag-,  the 
mob,  now  consideraMe,  were  prepared  for  the  appear- 
anee  of  Lord  Gadvrcis,  and  their  demeaoour  was  mena- 
dng.  Some  shouted  oot  bis  name;  then  xt  was  repeated 
with  odious  and  vindictive  epithets,  followed  by  fero- 
eions  yells.  A  great  many  peers  coUected  roiMid  Ca- 
durcis,  imd  entreated  him  not  to  retum  on  borsebeck. 
It  must  be  confessed  tbat  veiy  genuine  and  consider- 
able  lleeling  was  now  shown  by  all  m^en  of  all  parties. 
And  indeed  to  witness  this  young,   and  noble,   and 
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gifted  creatnre,  bnt  a  few  days  back  the  idol  of  the 
nation,  and  firom  whom  a  word,  a  glance  even,  was 
deemed  the  greatest  and  most  graüfying  distinction  — 
whom  all  Orders,  classes,  and  conditions  of  men  had 
combined  to  stimulatQ  with  multiplied  adulation,  ^ — 
with  all  the  glory  and  ravishing  delights  of  the  world, 
as  it  were,  forced  upon  him,  — to  see  hixn  thns  assailed 
with  the  savage  execrations  of  all  those  vile  things  who 
exult  in  the  fall  of  everything  that  is  great,  and  the 
abasement  of  everything  that  is  noble,  was  indeed  a 
spectacle  which  might  have  silenced  malice  and  satis- 
fied  envyl 

"My  carriage  is  heartily  at  your  Service,  Lord  Ca- 
durcis,"  Said  the  noble  leader  of  the  govemment  in  the 
Upper  house;  "you  can  enter  it  without  the  slightest 
suspidon  by  these  mffians."  —  "Lord  Gadurcis-,  my 
dear  Lord;  my  good  Lord  —  for  our  sakes,  if  not  for 
yonr  own  —  Cadurcis,  dear  Gadurcis,  my  good  Gadur- 
cis, it  is  madness,  folly,  insanity,  —  a  mob  will  do 
anyihing,  and  an  English  mob  is  viler  than  all  —  for 
Heaven's  sakel^'  Such  were  a  few  of  the  varied  ex- 
clamations  which  resounded  on  all  sides,  but  which 
produced  on  the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed 
only  the  result  of  his  desiring  the  attendant  to  call  for 
his  horses. 

The  lobby  was  yet  Ml;  it  was  a  fine  thing  in  the 
light  of  the  archway  to  see  Gadurcis  spring  intö  his 
saddle.  Instantly  there  was  a  horrible  yell.  Yet  in 
spite  of  all  their  menaces,  the  mob  were  for  a  time 
awed  by  his  courage;    they  made  way  for  him;    he 
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might  eyen  hare'  rode  quiekly  on  for  some  few  jards, 
but  he  would  iK)t;  he  reined  his  fiery  steed  into  a  slow 
but  stately  pace,  and,  with  a  conntenance  scomfiil  and 
composed,  he  continued  his  progress,  apparently  un- 
conscious  of  impediment  Meanwhile,  the  hooting  con-* 
tinaed  without  abatement,  increasing  indeed,  after  the 
first  comparative  pause,  in  violence  and  menace.  At 
length  a  bolder  ruffian,  excited  by  the  uproar,  rnshed 
forward  and  seized  Cadurcis'  bridle.  Cadurcis  Struck 
the  man  over  the  eyes  with  his  whip,  and  at  the  same 
time  touched  his  horse  with  his  spur,  and  the  assailant 
was  dashed  to  the  ground.  This  seemed  a  signal  for-  a 
general  assault.  It  commenced  with  hideous  yells.  His 
fi-iends  at  the  honse,  who  had  watched  everything  with 
the  keenest  interest,  immediately  directed  all  the  con- 
stables  who  were  at  band  to  rush  to  his  succoui*;  hi- 
therto  they  had  restrained  the  police,  lest  their  inter- 
ference  might  stimulate  rather  than  repress  the  mob. 
The  Charge  of  the  constables  was  well  timed ;  they  laid 
about  them  with  their  staves;  you  might  have  heard 
the  echo  of  many  a  broken  crown.  Nevertheless,  though 
they  dispersed  the  mass,  they  eould  not  penetrate  the 
immediate  barrier  that  surrounded  Lord  Cadurcis,  whose 
only  defence  indeed,  for  they  had  cut  off  his  groom, 
was  the  terrors  of  his  horse^s  heels,  and  whose  managed 
motionis  he  regulated  with  admirable  skill  —  now 
rearing,  now  prancing,  now  kicking  behind,  and  now 
tuming  round  with  a  quick  yet  sweeping  motion,  be- 
fore  which  the  mob  retreated.-  Off  his  horse,  however, 
they  seemed  resolved  to  drag  him;  and  it  was  not  diffi- 
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famous  tales  at  present  current  respecting  himself.  Bnt 
for  the  rest  of  the  world ,  he  delivered  tibem  all  to  the 
most  absolute  contempt,  disgast,  and  execration;  lie  re- 
solved,  firom  this  time,  nothing  shotdd  erer  induce  him 
again  to  enter  society,  or  admit  the  advances  of  a  Single 
civilized  rufiian  who  affected  to  be  social.  The  coimtry, 
the  people,  their  habits, .  laws,  manners,  customs,  opi- 
nions,  and  everjthing  connected  with  them,  were  viewed 
with  the  same  jaundiced  eye;  and  his  only  object  .now 
was  to  quit  England,  to  which  he  resolved  never  to 
retom. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Venetia  was,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  surprised  as 
the  rest  of  her  friends,  when,  on  their  retum  to  Bich- 
mond,  Lord  Cadurcis  was  not  again  seen.  8he  was 
very  unhappy:  she  recalled  the  scene  in  the  garden  at 
Cherbury  some  years  back;  and,  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  impetnosity  of  his  temper,  she  believed  she  should 
never  see  him  again.  Poor  Plantagenet,  who  loved  her 
so  much,  and  whose  love  she  so  fully  retomed!  why 
might  they  not  be  happy?  She  neither  doubted  the 
constancy  of  his  afiPectiön,  nor  their  permanent  felicity 
if  they  were  nnited.  She  shared  none  of  her  mother^s 
apprehensions  or  her  prejudices,  bat  she  was  the  victim 
of  duty  and  her  vow.  In  the  course  of  fonr-and-twenty 
hours,  Strange  ramonrs  were  afloat  respecting  Lord  Ca- 
durcis; and  the  newspapers  on  the  ensuing  moming 
told  the  truth,  and  more  than  the  trut^.    Venetia  could 
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not  doubt  as  to  the  duel  or  the  elopement;  but,  instead 
of  feeling  indignation,  she  attributed  what  had  occurred 
to  the  desperation  of  bis  morti£ed  mind;  and  sbe  visited 
on  berself  all  the  fatal  consequences  that  had  happened« 
At  present,  however,  all  her  emotions  were  quickly 
absorbed  in  the  one  terrible  fear  that  Lord  Monteagle 
wonld  die.  In  that  dreadfdl  and  urgent  apprehension 
every  other  sentiment .  merged.  It  was  impossible  to 
conceal  her  misery,  and  she  entreated  her  mother  to 
retom  to  town. 

Very  difPerently,  however,  was  the  catastrophe 
viewed  by  Lady  Annabel.  She,  on  the  contraiy, 
triumphed  in  her  sagacity  and  her  prudence.  She 
honrly  congratulated  herseif  on  being  the  saviour  of 
her  danghter;  and  though  she  refrained  from  indulging 
in  any  open  exultation  over  Yenetia's  escape  and  her 
own  profound  discretion,  it  was,  nevertheless ,  impos- 
sible for  her  to  conceal  from  her  danghter  her  infinite 
satisfaction  and  self-congrätulation.  While  Venetia  was 
half  broken-hearted,  her  mother  silently  retumed  thanks 
to  Providence  for  the  merciful .  dispensation  which  had 
exempted  her  child  fxom  so  much  misery. 

The  day  afker  their  return  to  town,  Captain  Ca- 
dnreis  called  upon  them.  Lady  Annabel  never  men- 
tioned  the  name  of  his  cousin;  but  Greorge,  finding  no 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  Venetia  alone,  and 
being,  indeed,  too  much  excited  to  speak  on  any  other 
subjeet,  plunged  at  once  into  the  Ml  narrative;  de- 
fended  Lord  Cadurci^,  abused  the  Monteagles  and  the 
slanderous  world,  and,  in  spite  of  Lady  Annabers  ill- 
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concealed  diBsatiflfaction,  favoured  her  with  an  exact 
and  ciroumstantial  account  of  everything  that  had  hap- 
pened  —•  how  it  happened,  when  it  happened,  and  irfiere 
it  happened;  coneluding  by  a  declaration  that  ^Cadnrois 
was  tbe  best  fellow  that  ever  Uved;  l£e  most  onfitf- 
tiwate,  and  the  most  ill-used;  and  that,  if  he  weee  to 
be  hunted  down  for  an  affair  like  this,  over  «which  he 
had  no  oontrol,  there  waa-  not  a  iman  in  Loadon  who 
could  be  safe  for  t^  mtuntes.  All  that  äeoaege  effected 
by  his  zeal,  was  to  convince  Lady  Annabel  that  bis 
coumn  had  entirely  oormpted  him;  she  looked  upon  her 
former  £ayoariteas  another  victim;  bnt  Yeneüa  lutoned 
in  BÜence,  and  not  without  aolaoe. 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  riot  at  the  Hoxue  «f 
Lords,  Captain  Oadorcis  bisrst  into  his  couan^a  room 
with  a  triumpfaant  conntenaxice.  ^^Weü,  PlaasktagenetF^ 
he  exclaimed,  ^^I  have  d<»ne  it:  I  have  seen  her  akme, 
and  I  have  put  you  as  right  as  possible.  Nothing  oaa 
be  better.'' 

**Tell  me,  my  dear  fellow/'  said  Lord  Oadurcia, 
eagerly. 

**Well,  you  know,  I  have  oalled  half-a^dozen  tbaea," 
Said  George,  **bttt  either  Lady  Annabel  was  there,  or 
they  were  not  at  home,  or  somediing  always  occonred 
to  prevent  any  private  commnnicatioa.  But  I  met  her 
to-day  with  her  aunt;  I  joined  them  immediately,  and 
kept  wiftib  them  the  whole  moming.  I  am  «otry  to  say 
she,  I  mean  Yenetia,  is  devilish  ill;  she  is,  indeod. 
Howerer,  her  aunt  now  ki  qnite  on  your  eide,  and  irery 
kind,  I  oan  :tell  you  <that    I  put  her  right  at  &st,  and 
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she  has  fought  our  battle  bravely.  Well,  they  stopped 
to  call  somewbere,  and  Yenetia  was  so  unweU  that  she 
would  not  get  out,  and  I  was  left  alone  in  the  carriage 
with  her.  Time  was  precious,  and  I  opened  at  once. 
I  told  her  how  wretched  you  were,  and  that  the  only 
thing  that  made  jon  miserable  was  about  her,  because 
you  were  afraid  she  would  think  you  so  profligate,  and 
all  that  I  went  through  it  all;  told  her  the  exact 
truth,  which,  indeed,  she  had  before  heard;  but  now  I 
assured  her,  on  my  honour,  that  it  was  exactly  what 
happened;  and  she  said  she  did  not  doubt  it,  and  could 
not,  from  some  conversation  which  you  had  together  the 
day  we  were  all  at  Hampton  Court,  and  that  she  feit 
that  nothing  could  have  been  premeditated,  and  fuUy 
believed  that  everything  had  occurred  as  I  said;  and, 
however  she  deplored  it,  she  feit  the  same  for  you  as 
ever,  and  prayed  for  your  happiness.  Then  she  told 
me  what  misery  the  danger  of  Lord  Monteagle  had  oc- 
casioned  her;  that  she  thought  bis  death  must  have 
been  the  forerunner  of  her  own;  but  the  mofnent  he  was 
declared  out  of  danger  seemed  the  happiest  hour  of  her 
life.  I  told  her  you  were  going  to  leave  England,  and 
asked  her  whether  she  had  any  message  for  you;  and 
she  said,  ^Tell  him  he  is  the  same  to  me  that  he  has 
always  been.'  So,  when  her  aunt  retumed,  I  jujnped 
out  and  ran  on  to  you  at  once." 

"You  are  the  best  fellow  that  ever  lived,  George," 
said  Lord  Cadurcis;  "and  now  the  world  may  go  to 
the  devü!" 

This  message  from  Yenetia  acted  upon  Lord  Ca* 
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durcis  like  a  charm.  It  cleared  bis  mind«  He  sliiit 
bimself  up  in  bis  house  for  a  week,  and  wrote  a  fare- 
well  to  England,  perhaps  tbe  most  masterly  effdsion'  of 
bis  powerful  spirit.  It  aboünded  in  passages  of  over- 
wbelming  passion,  and  almost  Satanic  sarcasm.  Its 
composition  entirely  relieved  bis  long-brooding  brain. 
It  contained,  moreover,  a  veiled  address  to  Venetia,  — 
delicate,  tender,  and  irresistibly  affecting.  He  appended 
also  to  tbe  publication,  tbe  verses  be  bad  previously 
addressed  to  ber. 

Tbis  volume,  wbicb  was  purcbased  witb  an  avidity 
exceeding  even  tbe  eagemess  witb  wbicb  bis  fonner 
productions  bad  been  received,  exercised  extraordinary 
influence  on  public  opinion.  It  enlisted  tbe  feelings  of 
tbe  nation  on  bis  side  in  a  struggle  witb  a  coterie.  It 
was  suddenly  discovered  tbat  Lord  Cadurcis  was  tbe 
most  injured  of  mortals,  and  far  more  interesting  tban 
ever.  Tbe  address  to  tbe  unknown  object  of  bis  ado- 
ration,  and  tbe  verses  to  Venetia,  mystified  eyerybody. 
Lady  Monteagle  was  nniversally  abnsed,  and  all  sym- 
patÜsed  witb  tbe  long-treasured  and  baffied  affection  of 
tbe  unbappy  poet.  Cadurcis,  bowever,  was  not  to  be 
conciliated.  He  left  bis  native  sbores  in  a  blaze  of 
glory,  but  witb  tbe  accents  of  scom  still  quivering  on 
bis  lip. 
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CHAPTEK  I. 

The  still  waters  of  the  broad  and  winding  lake  re- 
flected  the  lustro^of  the  cloudless  sky.  The  gentle  de- 
clinations  of  the  green  hüls  that  immediately  bordered 
the  lake,  with  an  undulating  margin  that  now  retired 
into  T)ays  of  the  most  picturesqne  form,  now  jutted 
forth  into  woody  promontories,  and  then  opened  into 
Valleys  of  sequestered  beaiity,  which  the  eye  delighted 
to  pursue,  were  studded  with  white  villas,  and  cottages 
ßcarcely  less  gracefdl,  and  occasionally  with  villages, 
and  even  towns-,  here  and  there  rose  a  solitary  chapel; 
and,  scarcely  less  conspicuous,  the  black  spire  of  some 
cypress  strikingly  contrasting  with  the  fair  buildings  or 
the  radiant  foliage  that  in  general  surrpunded  them.  A 
rampart  of  azore  mountains  raised  their  huge  forms 
behind  the  nearer  hills;  and  occasionally  peering  over 
these,  like  spectres  on  some  brilliant  festival,  were  the 
ghastly  visages  of  the  Alpine  glaciers. 

It  was  within  an  hour  of  sunset,  and  the  long 
sbadows  had  fallen  upon  the  waters ;  a  broad  boat,  with 
a  variegated  awning,  rowed  by  two  men,  approached 
the  Steps  of  a  marble  terrace.     The  moment  they  had 
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reached  their  point  of  destination,  and  had  fastened  the 
boat  to  its  moorings,  the  men  landed  their  oars,  and 
immediatelj  commeaced  einging  a  simple  yet  touching 
melody,  wherewith  it  was  their  custom  to  apprise  their 
employers  of  their  arrival. 

"Will  they  come  forth  this  evening,  think  you, 
Yittorio?'*  said  one  boatman  to  the  other. 

"By  our  holy  motherl  I  hope  so,"  replied  his  com- 
rade,  "for  this  light  air  that  is  now  rising  will  do  the 
young  Signora  more  good  than  fifty  doctors." 

"They  are  good  people,"  said  Vittorio,  "It  gives 
me  more  pleasure  to  row  them  than  any  persons  who 
ever  hired  us." 

"Ay,  ayl"  said  his  comrade,  "it  was  a  lucky  day 
when  we  first  put  an  oar  in  the  lake  for  them,  heretics 
though  they  be." 

"But  they  may  be  converted  yet,"  said  his  com- 
panion;  "for,  as  I  was  saying  to  Father  Francisco  last 
night,  if  the  young  Signora  dies,  it  is  a  sad  thing  to 
think  what  will  become  of  her." 

"And  what  said  the  good  Father?" 

"He  shook  his  head,"  said  Vittorio. 

"When Father  Francisco  shakes  his  head,  he  means 
a  great  deal,"  said  his  companion. 

At  this  moment  a  servant  appeared  on  the  teirace, 
to  say  the  ladies  were  at  band;  and  very  shortly  afteiv 
wards  Lady  Annabel  Herbert,  with  her  daughter  lean- 
ing  on  her  arm,  descended  the  Steps,  and  entered  the 
boat.  The  countenances  of  the  boatmen  brightened 
when  they  saw  them,  and  they  both  made  their  in- 
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qniries  after  the  health  of  Yenetia  with  tendemess  and 
feeling. 

"Indeed,  my  good  firiends,"  said  Venetia,  "I  think 
you  are  right,  and  the  lake  will  eure  me  after  all.'' 

"The  blessing  of  the  lake  be  lipon  you,  Signora," 
said  the  boatmen,  crossing  themselves. 

Just  as  they  were  moving  off,  came  running  Mis- 
tress  Panncefort,  quite  breathless.  "Miss  Herbert^s  für 
cloak,  my  lady;  you  told  me  to  remember,  my  lady, 
and  I  cannot  think  how  I  forgot  it  But  I  really  have 
been  so  yery  hot  all  day,  that  such  a  thing  as  fiirs 
never  entered  my  head.  And  for  my  part,  until  I  tra- 
velled,  I  always  thought  fürs  were  only  wom  in  Bussia. 
But  live  and  leam,  as  I  say." 

They  were  now  fairly  floating  on  the  calm,  clear 
waters,  and  the  rising  breeze  was  as  grateful  to  Yenetia 
as  the  boatmen  had  imagined. 

A  retum  of  those  Symptoms  which  had  before  so 
disquieted  Lady  Annabel  for  lier  daughter,  and  which 
were  formerly  the  cause  of  their  residence  at  Wey- 
mouth,  had  induced  her,  in  compliance  with  the  advice 
of  her  physicians,  to  visit  Italy;  but  the  fatigue  of 
travel  had  exhausted  the  energies  of  Yenetia  —  for  in 
those  days  the  Alps  were  not  passed  in  luxurious  tra- 
velling  caniages  —  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  pro- 
mised  land;  and  Lady  Annabel  had  been  prevailed 
upon  to  take  a  villa  on  the  Lage  Maggiore,  where 
Yenetia  had  passed  two  months,  still  suffering  indeed 
from  great  debility,  but  not  without  adrantage. 

There  are  few  spots  more  favoured  by  natare  thon 
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the  Italian  lakes  and  their  vicinity,  combining,  aa  tbej 
do,  sublime  features  of  mountain  scenery  with  all  the 
softer  beauties  and  the  varied  luxuriance  of  the  piain. 
As  the  still,  bright  lakh  is  to  the  rushing  and  troubled 
cataract,  is  Italy  to  Switzerland  and  Savoy.  Emerging 
from  the  chaotic  rayines  and  the  wild  gorges  of  the 
Alps,  the  happy  land  breaks  upon  ns  like  a  beautiful 
Vision.  We  revel  in  the  sunny  light,  after  the  unearthly 
glare  of  etemal  snow.  Our  sight  seems  renovated  as 
we  throw  our  eager  glance  over  those  golden  plains, 
clothed  with  such  picturesque  trees,  sparkling  with  such 
graceful  villages,  watered  by  such  noble  rivers,  and 
crowned  with  such  magnificent  eitles;  and  all  bathed 
and  beaming  in  an  atmosphere  so  soft  and  radiantl 
Every  isolated  object  charms  us  with  its  beautifol  no- 
velty:  for  the  first  time  we  gaze  on  palaces;  the  garden, 
the  terrace,  and  the  statue,  recall  our  dreams  beneath 
a  colder.  sky;  and  we  tum  from  these  to  catch  the 
hallowed  form  of  some  cupola^d  convent,  crowning  the 
gentle  elevation  of  some  green  hill,  and  flanked  by  the 
cypress  or  the  pine. 

The  influence  of  all  these  deUghtful  objects  and  of 
this  benign  atmosphere  on  the  frame  and  mind  of  Ve- 
netia  had  been  considerable.  After  the  excitement  of 
the  last  year  of  her  life,  and  the  harassing  and  agi-> 
tating  scenes  with  which  it  closed,  she  found  a  fine 
solace  in  this  fair  land  and  this  soft  sky,  which  the  sad 
perhaps  can  alone  experience.  Its  repose  alone  afibrded 
a  consolatory  contrast  to  the  turbulent  pleasure  of  the 
gxeat  World.     She  looked  back  upon  those  glittering 
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and  noisy  scenes  with  an  aversion  which  was  only  mo- 
dified  bj  her  self-congratola^tion  at  her  escape  from 
their  exhansting  and  contaminating  sphere.  Here  she 
recnired,  but  with  all  the  adyantages  of  a  change  of 
scene>  and  a  scene  so  rieh  in  novel  and  interesting 
assodations,  to  the  calm  tenor  of  those  days,  when  not 
a  thonght  ever  seemed  to  escape  from  Cherbmy  and 
its  spell-boond  seclusion.  Her  books,  her  drawings, 
her  easel,  and  her  harp,  were  now  again  her  chief  pnr- 
snits;  porsuits,  however,  inflnenced  by  the  genius  of 
the  land  in  which  she  lived,  and  therefore  invested 
with  a  novel  interest;  for  the  literature  and  the  histoiy 
of  the  country  naturally  attracted  her  attention;  and  its 
fair  aspects  and  sweet  sounds,  alike  inspired  her  pencil 
and  her  voice.  She  had,  in  the  society  of  her  mother, 
indeed,  the  advantage  of  communing  with  a  mind  not 
less  refined  and  cultiyated  than  her  own.  Lady  Annabel 
was  a  companion  whose  conversation,  from  reading  and 
reflection,  was  eminently  suggestive;  and  their  hours, 
thongh  they  lived  in  solitude,  never  hnng  heavy.  They 
were  always  employed,  and  always  cheerfol.  But 
Venetia  was  not  more  than  cheerfdl.  Still  very  young, 
and  gifted  with  an  imaginative  and  therefore  sanguine 
mind,  thecourseofcircumstances,  however,  hadchecked 
her  native  spirit,  and  shaded  a  brow  which,  at  her  time 
of  life  and  with  her  temperament,  should  have  been 
rather  fanciful  than  pensive.  If  Venetia,  supported  by 
the  disciplined  energies  of  a  strong  mind,  had  schooled 
herseif  into  not  looking  back  to  the  past  with  grief,  her 
foture  was  certainly  not  tinged  with  the  Iris  pencil  of 
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Hope.  It  Beemed  to  her  that  it  was  her  fate  tliat  life 
flhottld  bring  her  no  happier  hours  than  those  she  now 
enjoyed.  Thej  did  not  amount  to  exquisite  bliss.  That 
was  a  conviction  which,  by  no  process  of  reflection, 
however  ingenious,  conld  she  delude  herseif  to  credit. 
Venetia  struggled  to  take  refuge  in  content,  a  mood  of 
mind  perhaps  less  natural  than  it  should  be  to  one  so 
yoong,  so  gifted,  and  so  fair! 

'  Their  villa  was  suirounded  by  a  garden  in  the  Or- 
nate and  artificial  style  of  the  country.  A  marble  ter- 
race  overlooked  the  lake,  crowned  with  many  a  statne 
and  vase  that  held  the  aloe.  The  laurel  and  the  cactns, 
the  cypress  and  the  pine,  filled  the  air  with  their 
fragrance,  or  charmed  the  eye  with  their  rarity  and 
beauty:  the  walks  were  festooned  with  the  yine,  and 
they  could  raise  their  hands  and  pluck  the  glowing 
fruit  which  screened  them  from  the  beam  by  which  it 
was  ripened.  In  this  enchanted  domain  Venetia  might 
be  often  seen  —  a  form  even  fairer  than  the  sculptured 
nymphs  among  which  she  glided  —  catching  the  genüe 
breeze  that  played  upon  the  surface  of  the  lake,  or 
watching  the  white  sail  that  glittered  in  the  sun  as  it 
floated  over  its  purple  bosom. 

Yet  this  beautüul  retreat  Venetia  was  soon  to  qoit, 
and  she  thought  of  her  departure  with  a  sigh.  Her 
mother  had  been  warned  to  avoid  the  neigbourhood  of 
the  mountains  in  the  winter,  and  the  autumn  was  ap-> 
proaching  its  dose.  If  Venetia  could  endure  the  pas« 
sage  of  the  Apennines,  it  was  the  intention  of  Lady 
Annabel  to  pass  the  winter  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi^ 
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terranean;  otherwise  to  settle  in  one  of  ihe  Lombard 
cities.  At  all  events,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  they 
were  to  quit  their  villa  on  the  lake. 

CHAPTEK  n. 

A  FEW  days  after  this  excorsion  on  the  lake,  Lady 
Annabel  and  her  daughter  were  both  surprised  and 
pleased  with  a  visit  from  a  friend  whose  appearance 
was  certainly  nnexpected;  this  was  Captain  Cadurcis. 
On  his  way  from  Switzerland  to  Sicily,  he  had  heard 
of  their  residence  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  crossed 
over  from  Arona  to  visit  them. 

The  name  of  Cadurcis  was  still  dear  to  Venetia, 
and  George  had  displayed  such  gallantry  and  devotion 
in  all  his  cousin^s  troubles,  that  she  was  personally  at- 
tached  to  him;  he  had  always  been  a  favourite  of  her 
mother;  his  arrival,  therefore,  was  welcomed  by  each 
of  the  ladies  with  great  cordiality.  He  accepted  the 
hospitality  which  Lady  Annabel  offered  him,  and  re- 
mained  with  them  a  week,  a  period  which  they  spent 
in  visiting  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  spots  of 
the  lake,  with  which  they  were  already  sufficiently  fa- 
miliär to  allow  them  to  prove  guides  as  able  as  they 
were  agreeable.  These  excursions  contributed  to  the 
pleasure  and  happiness  of  the  whole  party.  There  was 
about  Captain  Cadurcis  a  natural  cheei^lness  which 
animated  every  one  in  his  society;  a  gay  simplicity^ 
difficult  to  define,  but  charming,  and  which,  without 
effort,    often  produced  deeper  impressions  than  more 
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brilBant  and  snbtle  qualities.  Left  alone  in  the  world, 
and  withont  a  Single  advantage  save  those  that  natore 
had  conferred  upon  him,  it  had  often  been  remarked, 
that  in  whatever  circle  he  moved  George  Cadnrcis  al- 
ways  became  the  favourite  and  everywhere  niade  friends. 
His  sweet  and  engaging  temper  had  perhaps  as  mach 
contributed  to  his  professional  success  as  his  distingnished 
gallantry  and  skill.  Other  officers,  no  doubt,  were  as 
brave  and  able  as  Oaptain  Cadurcis,  but  his  Commanders 
always  signalled  him  out  for  favourable  notice:  and 
Strange  to  say,  his  success,  instead  of  exciting  envy 
and  ill-will,  pleased  even  his  less  fortunate  competitors. 
However  hard  another  might  fyel  his  own  lot,  it  was 
soothed  by  the  reflection  that  George  Cadurcis  was  at 
least  more  fortunate.  His  popularity,  however,  was 
not  confined  to  his  profession.  His  cousin's  noble  guar- 
dian,  whom  George  had  never  seen  until  he  ventured 
to  call  upon  his  lordship  on  his  retum  to  England,  now 
looked  upon  him  almost  as  a  son,  and  omitted  no  op- 
portunity  of  advancing  his  interests  in  the  world.  Of 
all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  per- 
haps the  only  one  that  everybody  praised,  and  his  suc- 
cess in  the  world  of  fashion  had  been  as  remarkable  as 
in  his  profession.  These  great  revolutions  in  his  life 
and  Aiture  prospects  had,  however,  not  produced  the 
slightest  change  in  his  mind  and  manners;  and  this  was 
perhaps  the  secret  spell  of  his  prosperity.  Though  we 
are  most  of  us  the  creatures  of  affectation,  simplicity 
has  a  great  charm,  especially  when  attended,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  with  many  agreeable  and  some  noble 
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qualities.  In  spite  of  the  rougli  fortunes  of  liis  youtb, 
the  breeding  of  Captain  Cadurcis  was  high;  the  recol- 
lection  of  the  race  to  which  he  belonged  had  never 
been  forgotten  by  him.  He  was  proud  of  bis  family. 
He  had  one  of  those  light  hearts,  too,  which  enable 
their  possessors  to  acquire  accomplishments  with  faci- 
lity:  he  had  a  sweet  Voice,  a  quick  ear,  a  rapid  eye. 
He  acquired  a  language,  as  some  men  leam  an  air. 
Then  bis  temper  was  imperturbable,  and  although  the 
most  obliging  and  kindest-hearted  creature  that  ever 
lived,  there  was  a  native  dignity  about  him  which  pre- 
vented  bis  good  nature  £rom  being  abused.  No  sense 
of  interest  either  could  ever  induce  him  to  act  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  bis  judgment  and  bis  heart  At  the 
risk  of  offending  bis  patron,  George  sided  with  bis« 
cousin,  although  he  had  deeply  offended  bis  guardian, 
and  although  the  whole  world  was  against  him.  In- 
deed,  the  strong  affection  that  Lord  Cadurcis  instantly 
entertained  for  Greorge  is  not  the  least  remarkable  in- 
stance  of  the  singular,  thougb  silent,  infiuence  that 
Captain  Cadurcis  everywhere  acquired.  Lord  Cadurcis 
had  fixed  upon  him  for  bis  £riend  £rom  the  first  moment 
of  their  acquaintance ,  and  thougb  apparently  there 
could  not  be  two  characters  more  dissimilar,  there  were 
at  bottom  some  striking  points  of  sympathy  and  some 
strong  bonds  of  union,  in  the  generosity  and  courage 
that  distinguished  both,  and  in  the  mutual  blood  that 
filled  their  veins. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  tacit  understanding  between 
the  several  members  of  our  party  that  tbe  name  of 
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Lord  Gadarcis  was  not  to  be  mentioned.  Lady  An- 
nabel  made  no  inqniiy  after  him;  Venetia  was  imwiUing 
to  hazard  a  question  which  would  annoy  her  mother, 
and  of  which  the  answer  could  not  bring  her  much 
satisfaction;  and  Captain  Cadurcis  did  not  think  fit 
himself  to  originate  any  conrersation  on  the  subject. 
NeverthelesB ,  Venetia  could  not  help  sometimes  faney 
ing,  when  her  eyes  met  his,'that  their  mutual  thoughts 
were  the  same,  and  both  dwelling  on  one  who  was 
absent,  and  of  whom  her  companion  would  wiUingly 
have  conversed.  To  confess  the  truth,  indeed,  George 
Cadurcis  was  on  his  way  to  join  his  cousin,  who  bad 
crossed  over  from  Spain  to  Barbaiy,  and  joumeyed 
along  the  African  coast  from  Tangiers  to  Tripoli. 
Their  point  of  reunion  was  to  be  Sicily  or  Malta. 
Hearing  of  the  residence  of  the  Herberts  on  the  lake, 
he  thought  it  would  be  but  kind  to  Plantagenet  to  visit 
them;  and  perhaps  to  bear  to  him  some  message  from 
Venetia.  There  was  nothing,  indeed,  on  which  Cap- 
tain Cadurcis  was  more  intent  than  to  effect  the  union 
between  his  cousin  and  Miss  Herbert.  He  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  sincerity  of  Plantagenefs  passion, 
and  he  himself  entertained  for  the  lady  the  greatest 
affection  and  admiration.  He  thought  she  was  the  only 
person  whom  he  had  ever  known,  who  was  really 
worthy  to  be  his  cousin's  bride.  And,  independent  of 
her  personal  charms  and  undoubted  talents,  she  had 
displayed  during  the  outcry  against  Lord*  Cadurcis,  so 
much  good  sense,  such  a  fine  spirit,  and  such  modest 
yet  sine^e  affection  for  the  victim,  that  George  Ca* 
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durcis  had  almost  lost  bis  own  beart  to  her,  when  he 
was  endeavouring  to  induce  her  not  utterly  to  reject 
that  of  another;  and  it  became  one  of  the  dreams  of 
bis  life,  tbat  in  a  little  time,  wben  all,  as  be  fondly 
anticipated,  bad  ended  as  it  sbould,  and  as  be  wisbed 
it,  be  sbould  be  able  to  find  an  occasional  bome  at 
Cadnrcis  Abbey,  and  enjoy  tbe  cbarming  society  of 
one  wbom  be  bad  already  taugbt  bimself  to  consider 
as  a  sister. 

"And  to-nigbt  you  must  indeed  go?"  said  Venetia, 
as  tbey  were  Walking  togetber  on  tbe  terrace.  It  was 
tbe  only  time  tbat  tbey  bad  been  alone  togetber  during 
his  Visit. 

"I  mnst  Start  from  Arona  at  daybreak,"  replied 
George;  "and  I  must  travel  quickly;  for  in  less  tban 
a  month  I  must  be  in  Sicily." 

"Sicily!  Wby  are  you  going  to  Sicily?" 

Captain  Cadurcis  smiled.  "I  am  going  to  join  a 
fnend  of  ours,"  be  answered. 

"Plantagenet?"  sbe  said. 

Captain  Cadurcis  nodded  assent. 

"Poor  Plantagenet!"  said  Venetia. 

"His  name  has  been  on  my  lips  several  times," 
said  George. 

"I  am  sure  of  tbat,"  said  Venetia.    "Is  be  well?" 

"He  writes  to  me  in  fair  spirits,"  said  Captain  Ca- 
durcis. "He  bas  been  travelling  in  Spain,  and  now  be 
is  somewbere  in  Africa;  we  are  to  meet  in  Sicily  or 
Malta.  I  tbink  travel  bas  greatly  benefited  bim.  He 
seems  delighted  witb  bis  glimpse  of  Oriental  manners; 
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and  I  should  scarcely  be  snrprised  if  he  vere  now  to 
Stretch  on  to  Constantinople/* 

"I  wonder  if  he  will  ever  retum  to  England,"  said 
Venetia  thonghtfaUy. 

"There  is  onlj  one  event  that  would  induce  him," 
said  Captain  Cadurcis.  And  then  after  a  pause  he 
added,  "You  will  not  ask  me  what  it  is?" 

"I  wish  he  were  in  England,  and  were  happy," 
said  Venetia. 

"It  is  in  your  power  to  eflFect  both  results,"  said 
her  companion. 

"It  is  useless  to  recur  to  that  subject,"  said  Venetia. 
"Plantagenet  knows  my  feelings  towards  him,  bat  fate 
has  forbidden  our  destinies  to  be  combined." 

"Then  he  will  never  retum  to  England,  and  never 
be  happy.  Ah!  Venetia,  what  shall  I  teil  him  when 
we  meet?  What  message  am  I  to  bear  him  from  you?" 

"Those  regards  which  he  ever  possessed,  and  has 
never  forfeited,"  said  Venetia. 

"Poor  Cadurcis!"  said  bis  cousin,  shaking  bis  head, 
"  if  any  man  ever  had  reason  to  be  miserable,  it  is  he." 

"We  are  none  of  us  very  happy,  I  think,"  said 
Venetia  mournfuUy.  "I  am  sure  when  I  look  back  to 
the  last  few  years  of  my  life  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  some  curse  hanging  over  our  families.  I  cannot  pe- 
netrate  it;  it  baffles  me." 

"I  am  sure,"  said  Captain  Cadurcis  with  great  ani- 
mation:  "nay,  I  would  pledge  my  existence  cheerftiUy 
on  the  venture,  that  if  Lady  Annabel  would  only  re- 
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lent  towards  Cadurcis,  we  should  all  be  tbe  bappiest 
people  in  the  world." 

"Heigho!"  said  Venetia.  "There  are  other  cares 
in  our  house  besides  our  unfortunate  acqnaintance  with 
yonr  consin.  We  were  the  last  people  in  the  world 
with  whom  he  should  ever  have  become  connected." 

"And  yet  it  was  an  intimacy  that  commenced 
anspiciously,"  said  her  friend,  "lam  snre  I  havesat  with 
Cadorcis,  and  listened  to  him  by  the  hour,  while  he 
has  told  me  of  all  the  happy  days  at  Cherbury  when 
you  were  both  children;  the  only  happy  days,  accord- 
ing  to  him,  that  he  ever  knew." 

"Yes!  they  were  happy  days,"  said  Venetia. 

"And  what  connection  conld  have  offered  a  more 
rational  basis  for  felicity  than  your  union?"  he  con- 
tinned.  "Whatever  the  world  may  think,  I,  who  know 
Cadnrcis  to  the  very  bottom  of  bis  heart,  feel  assured 
that  you  never  wouldhave  repented  for  an  instant  be- 
coming  the  sharer  of  bis  life;  yonr  families  were  of 
eqnal  rank,  your  estates  joined,  he  feit  for  your  mother 
the  affection  of  a  son.  There  seemed  every  element 
that  could  have  contributed  to  earthly  bliss.  As  for 
bis  late  career,  you  who  know  all  have  already,  have 
always  indeed,  viewed  it  with  charity.  Placed  in  bis 
Position,  who  could  have  acted  otherwise?  I  know 
very  well  that  bis  genius,  which  might  recommend  him 
to  anoiher  woman,  is  viewed  by  your  mother  with  more 
than  apprehension.  It  is  true  that  a  man  of  bis  ex« 
quisite  sensibility  requires  sympathies  as  refined  to 
command  bis  nature.    It  is  no  common  mind  that  could 
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maintam  its  hold  over  Cadurcis,  and  liis  spirit  could 
not  yield  but  to  rare  and  transcendent  qualities.  He 
found  them,  Venetia,  he  found  them  in  her  whom  he 
had  known  longest  and  most  intimately,  and  loved 
from  his  boyhood.  Talk  of  constancy,  indeed!  who 
has  been  so  constant  as  my  cousin?  No,  Venetia,  you 
may  think  fit  to  bow  to  the  feelings  of  your  mother, 
and  it  would  be  impertinence  in  me  to  doubt  for  an 
instant  the  propriety  of  ypur  conduct:  I  do  not  doubt 
it;  I  admire  it;  I  admire  you,  and  everything  you  have 
done;  none  can  view  your  behaviour  throughout  all 
these  painful  transactions  with  more  admiration,  I  might 
even  say  with  more  reverence,  than  myself;  but,  Ve- 
netia, you  never  can  persuade  me,  you  have  never  at- 
tempted  to  persuade  me,  that  you  yourself  are  in- 
credulous  of  the  strength  and  permanency  of  my  couain's 
love." 

"Ah!  George,  you  are  our  friend!"  said  Yenetia,  a 
tear  stealing  down  her  cheek.  "But,  indeed,  we  must 
not  t^\k  of  these  things.  As  for  myself,  I  think  not  of 
happiness.  I  am  certain  I  am  not  bom  to  be  happy» 
I  wish  only  to  live  calmly;  conteütedly,  I  would  say; 
but  that,  perhaps,  is  too  much.  My  feelings  have  been 
80  harrowed,  my  mind  so  harassed,  during  these  last 
few  years,  and  so  many  causes  of  pain  and  miaery 
seem  ever  hovering  round  my  existence,  that  I  do  as« 
sure  you,  my  dear  fnend,  I  have  grown  old  before  my 
time.  Ah!  you  may  smile,  George,  but  my  heart  is 
heavy;  it  is  indeed.*^ 

"I  wish  I  could  lighten  it,*'  said  Captain  Cadurois. 
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"I  fear  I  am  somewhat  selfish  in  wishing  you  to  many 
my  Cousin,  for  then  you  know  I  should  have  a  per- 
manent and  authentic  claim  to  your  regard.  But  no 
one,  at  least  I  think  so,  can  feel  more  deeply  in- 
terested  in  your  welfare  than  I  do.  I  never  knew  any 
one  like  you,  and  I  always  teil  Cadurcis  so,  and  that 
I  think  makes  him  worse,  but  I  cannot  help  it^' 

Venetia  could  not  refrain  from  smiling  at  the  sim- 
plicity  of  this  confession. 

"Well,"  continued  her  companion,  "everything,  after 
all,  is  for  the  best.  You  and  Plantagenet  are  both  very 
young;  I  live  in  hopes  that  I  shall  yet  see  you  Lady 
Cadurcis." 

Venetia  shook  her  head,  but  was  not  sorry  that 
iheir  somewhat  melancholy  conversation  should  end  in 
a  livelier  vein.     So  they  entered  the  villa. 

The  hour  of  parting  was  pifinfal;  and  the  natural 
gaiety  of  Captain  Cadurcis  deserted  him.  He  had  be- 
come  greatly  attached  tQ  the  Herberts.  Without  any 
female  relatives  of  his  own,  their  former  intimacy  and 
probable  connection  with  his  cousin  had  taught  him  to 
look  upon  them  in  some  degree  in  the  light  of  kindred. 
He  had  originally  indeed  become  acquainted  with  them 
in  all  the  blaze  of  London  society,  not  very  calculated 
to  bring  out  the  softer  tints  and  more  subdued  tones 
of  OUT  character,  but  even  then  the  dignified  grace  of 
Liady  Annabel  and  the  radiant  beauty  of  Venetia,  had 
captivated  him,  and  he  had  cultivated  their  society 
with  assiduity  and  extreme  pleasure.  The  grand  crisis 
of  his  cousin^s  fortunes  had  enabled  him  to  become  in- 
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timate  with  the  more  secret  and  serions  qualiiies  of 
Yenetia,  and  &om  that  moment  he  had  taken  the  deepest 
interest  in  eveiything  connected  with  her.  His  happy 
and  unexpected  meeting  ^in  Italy  had  completed  the 
spell;  and  now  that  he  was  about  to  leave  them,  un- 
certain  even  if  they  should  ever  meet  again,  his  soft 
heart  trembled,  and  he  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
tears  as  he  pressed  their  hands,  and  bade  them  his 
sincere  adiens. 

The  moon  had  risen  ere  he  entered  his  boat,  and 
flung  a  rippling  line  of  glittering  light  on  the  bosom 
of  the  lake.  The  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  save  a  few 
thin  fleecy  vapours  that  hovered  over  the  azure  brow 
of  a  distant  mountain.  The  shores  of  the  lake  were 
snffused  with  the  serene  effulgence,  and  every  object 
was  so  distinct,  that  the  eye  was  pained  by  the  lights 
of  the  villages,  that  every  instant  became  more 
numerons  and  vivid.  The  bell  of  a  small  chapel  on 
the  opposite  shore,  and  the  distant  chant  of  some  fishei> 
men  still  working  at  their  nets,  were  the  only  sounds 
that  broke  the  silence  which  they  did  not  disturb«  Be- 
ßlined  in  his  boat,  George  Cadorcis  watched  the  vauish- 
ing  villa  of  the  Herberts,  until  the  light  in  the  principal 
Chamber  was  the  only  sign  that  assured  him  of  its  site. 
That  Chamber  held  Yenetia;  the  nnhappy  Yenetia I  He 
covered  his  face  with  his  band  when  even  the  light  of 
her  Chamber  vanished,  and,  füll  of  thoughts  tender  and 
disconsolate,  he  at  length  arrived  at  Arona. 
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PuRSUANT  to  their  plans,  the  Qerberts  left  the  Lago 
Maggiore  towards  the  end  of  October,  and  proceeded 
by  gentle  joumeys  to  the  Apennines.  Before  they 
erossed  this  barrier,  they  were  to  rest  awhile  in  one  of 
the  Lombard  eitles;  and  now  they  were  on  the  point 
of  reaching  Ai'qua,  which  Yenetia  had  expressed  a 
streng  desire  to  visit 

At  the  latter  part  of  the  last  Century,  the  race  of 
toarists,  the  offspring  of  a  long  peace,  and  the  rapid 
fortanes  made  during  the  war,  did  not  exist  Tra- 
▼elling  was  then  eonfined  to  the  aristocracy,  and  though 
the  English,  when  opportunity  offered,  have  ever  been 
a  restless  people,  the  gentle  bodom  of  the  Euganean 
Hills  was  then  rarely  disturbed  amid  its  green  and  se- 
questered  Valleys. 

There  is  not  perhaps  in  all  the  Italian  region,  fertile 
as  it  is  in  interesting  associations  and  picturesque  beauty, 
a  spot  that  tradition  and  nature  have  so,  completely 
combined  to  hallow,  as  the  last  residence  of  Petrarch. 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  formed  for  the  retire- 
xnent  of  a  pensive  and  poetic  spirit.  It  recedes  from  the 
World  by  a  succession  of  delicate  acclivities  clothed  with 
vineyards  and  orchards,  until,  winding  within  these 
hüls,  the  mountain  hamlet  is  at  length  discovered,  en- 
dosed  by  two  ridges  that  slope  towards  each  other, 
and  seem  to  shnt  out  all  the  passions  of  a  troubled 
race.     The  houses  are  scattered  at  intervals  on  the 
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Bteep  sides  of  these  snintnits,  and  on  a  little  knoU  is 
the  mansion  of  the  poet,  bnilt  by  himself,  and  com- 
manding  a  rieh  and  extensive  view,  that  ends  onljr 
with  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  sea.  His  tomb,  a  sar- 
cophagus  of  red  marble,  snpported  by  pillars,  doubtless 
familiär  to  the  reader,  is  at  band;  and  placed  on  an 
elevated  site,  gives  a  solemn  Impression  to  a  scene, 
of  which  the  character  would  otherwise  be  serenely 
cheerfal. 

Our  travellers  were  surprised  to  find  that  Öie 
honse  of  the  poet  was  inhäbited  by  a  very  different 
tenant  from  the  rustic  occupier  they  had  anticipated. 
They  heard  that  a  German  gentleman  had  within  the 
last  year  fixed  npon  it  as  the  residence  of  himself  and 
his  wife.  The  peasants  were  profuse  in  their  panegyrics 
of  this  visitor,  whose  arrival  had  proved  quite  an  era 
in  the  history  of  their  village.  According  to  them,  a 
kinder  and  more  charitable  gentleman  never  breathed; 
his  whole  life  was  spent  in  stndying  and  contributing 
to  the  happiness  of  those  aronnd  him.  The  sick ,  the 
sorröwful,  and  the  needy,  were  ever  sure  of  finding  a 
friend  in  him,  and  merit  a  generous  patron.  From  him 
came  portions  to  the  portionless;  no  village  maiden 
need  despair  of  being  united  to  her  betrothed,  while 
he  could  assist  her;  and  at  his  own  cost  he  had  sent  to 
the  academy  of  Bologna,  a  youth  whom  his  father 
would  have  made  a  cowherd,  büt  whom  natnre  pre- 
disposed  to  be  a  painter.  The  inhabitants  believed 
this  benevolent  and  -generous  person  was  a  physician, 
for  he  attended  the  sick,  prescribed  for  their  complaints, 
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and  had  once  even  perfoimed  an  Operation  with  great 
saccess.  It  seemed,  that  since  Petrarch  no  one  had  ever 
been  so  populär  at  Arqii4  as  this  kind  G^rman.  Lady 
Annabel  and  Venetia  were  interested  with  the  animated 
narratires  of  the  ever-active  beneficence  of  this  good 
man,  and  Lady  Annabel  especially  regretted  that  bis 
absence  deprived  her  of  the  gratification  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  a  charaeter  so  rare  and  so  invaluabla 
Li  the  meantime,  they  availed  themselves  of  the  offer 
of  bis  servants  to  view  the  house  of  Petrarch ,  for  their 
master  had  left  Orders,  th^t  bis  absence  should  never 
deprive  a  pilgrim  &om  paying  bis  homage  to  the  shrine 
of  genios. 

The  house,  consisting  of  two  floors,  had  recently 
been  repaired  by  the  present  occupier.  It  was  simply 
fumished.  The  ground  floor  was  allotted  to  the  ser- 
vants. The  Upper  story  contained  five  rooms,  three 
of  which  were  of  good  size ,  and  two  closets.  In  one 
of  these  were  the  traditionary  chair  and  table  of  Pe- 
trarch, and  here,  according  to  their  guides,  the  master 
of  the  house  passed  a  great  portion  of  bis  time  in 
study,  to  which,  by  their  account,  he  seemed  devoted. 
The  adjoining  Chamber  was  bis  library;  its  Windows 
opened  on  a  balcony  looking  on  two  lofty  and  conical 
hills,  one  topped  with  a  convent,  while  the  Valley  opened 
on  the  side  and  spread  into  a  calm  and  very  pleasant 
view.  Of  the  other  apartments,  one  served  as  a  saloo^, 
but  there  was  nothing  in  it  remarkable,  except  an  ad- 
mirably  painted  portrait  of  a  beautiful  woman,  which 
the  servant  informed  them  was  their  mistress. 
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"But  that  surely  is  not  a  Gennan  physiognomy?" 
Baid  Lady  Annabel. 

^*The  mistress  is  an  Italian,"  replied  the  servant. 

"She  is  very  handsome,  of  wbatever  nation  ehe 
xnay  be,'*  replied  Lady  Annabel. 

*^OhI  how  I  should  have  liked  to  bave  met  these 
happy  people,  mamma,"  said  Venetia,  "for  happy  they 
surely  must  be." 

"They  seem  to  be  good  people,"  said  Lady  Anna- 
bel. "It  really  lightened  my  heart  to  hear  of  all  this 
gentleman^B  kind  deeds." 

"Ah!  if  the  Signora  only  knew  the  master/^  said 
their  guide,  "she  would  indeed  know  a  good  man." 

They  descended  to  the  garden,  which  certainly  was 
not  like  the  garden  of  their  viila;  it  had  been  but 
lately  a  wildemess  of  laureis,  but  thero  were  evidences 
that  the  eye  and  hand  of  taste  were  commencing  ita 
restoration  with  effect. 

"The  master  did  this,"  said  their  guide.  "He  will 
allow  no  one  to  work  in  the  garden  but  himself.  It  is 
a  week  since  he  went  to  Bologna,  to  see  our  Paulo. 
He  gained  a  prize  at  the  academy,  and  bis  father 
hegged  the  master  to  be  present  when  it  was  conferred 
on  him;  he  said  it  would  do  his  son  so  much  goodl 
So  the  master  went,  though  it  is  the  only  time  he  has 
quitted  Qua  since  he  came  to  reside  here." 

"And  how  long  has  he  resided  here?"  inqoired 
Yenetia. 

"'Tis  the  second  autumn,"  said  the  guide,  "and  he 
came  in  the  spring.     If  the  Signora  would  only  wait, 
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"we  expect  tbe  master  home  to-night  or  to-morrow,  and 
he  would  be  glad  to  see  her." 

"We  cannot  wait,  my  friend,"  said  Lady  Annabel, 
rewarding  the  gnide;  "but  you  will  thank  your  master 
in  onr  names,  for  the  kindness  yre  have  experienced. 
You  are  all  happy  in  such  a  friend." 

"I  must  write  my  name  in  Petrarch's  house,"  said 
Venetia.  "Adieu!  happy  ArquÄ.!  Adieu!  happy  dwellers 
in  this  happy  valley!" 

CHAPTEE  IV. 

Just  as  Lady  Annabel  and  her  daughter  arrived  at 
Rovigo,  one  of  those  sudden  and  violent  storms  that 
occasionally  occur  at  the  termination  of  an  Italian 
autumn  raged  with  in^esistible  fury.  The  wind  roared 
wiih  a  noise  that  overpowered  the  thunder;  then  came 
a  rattling  shower  of  hail,  with  stones  as  big  as  pigeons* 
eggs,  succeeded  by  rain,  not  in  showers,  but  literally  in 
cataracts.  The  only  thing  to  whieh  a  tempest  of  rain 
in  Italy  can  be  compared,  is  the  bursting  of  a  water- 
spout.  Venetia  could  scarcely  believe  that  this  could 
be  the  same  day  of  which  the  golden  moming  had 
found  her  among  the  sunny  hüls  of  Arquä.  This  un- 
expected  vicissitude  induced  Lady  Annabel  to  alter 
her  plans,  and  she  resolved  to  rest  at  Rovigo,  where 
she  was  glad  to  find  that  they  could  be  sheltered  in  a 
commodious  inn. 

The  building  had  originally  been  a  palaee,  and  in  its 
halls  and  galleries,  and  the  vast  octagonal  Vestibüle  on 
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which  the  prlncipal  apartine&ts  opened,  it  retained 
many  noble  indications  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  was 
formerly  destined.  At  present,  a  lazy  innkeeper  who 
did  notiiing;  his  bustling  wife,  who  seemed  equally  at 
home  in  the  saloon,  the  kitchen,  and  even  the  stable; 
and  a  sölitary  waiter,  were  the  only  inmates,  except 
the  Herberts,  and  a  travelling  party,  who  had  arrived 
shortly  after  them,  and  who,  like  them,  had  been 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  seek  refuge  at  a  place 
where  otherwise  they  had  not  intended  to  remain. 

A  blazing  fire  of  pine  wood  soon  gave  che^rfnlness 
to  the  vast  and  somewhat  desolate  apartment  into 
which  OUT  friends  had  been  ushered;  their  sleeping- 
room  was  adjoining,  but  separated.  In  spite  of  the 
lamentations  of  Pauncefort,  who  had  been  drenched  to 
the  skin,  and  who  required  much  more  waiting  upon 
than  her  mistress,  Lady  Annabel  and  Venetia  at  length 
produced  some  degree  of  comfort.  They  drew  the 
table  near  the  fire;  they  ensconced  themselves  behind 
an  old  screen;  and,  producing  their  books  and  work 
notwithstanding  the  tempest  they  contrived  to  domes- 
ticate  themselves  at  Eovigo. 

"I  cannot  help  thinking  of  Arqu&  and  its  happy 
tenants,  mamma,^^  said  Venetia. 

"And  yet  perhaps  they  may  have  their  secret 
sorrows,"  said  Lady  Annabel.  **I  know  not  why,  I 
always  associate  seclusion  with  unhappiness.^^ 

Venetia  remembered  Cherbury.  Their  life  at 
Cherbury  was  like  the  life  of  the  German  at  Arquä.  A 
Chance  visitor  to  Cherbury  in  their  absence, .  viewing 
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the  beautiful  residence  and  the  fair  domain,  and  listen- 
ing  to  the  tales  which  thej  well  might  hear  of  all  her 
mother^s  grace  and  goodness,  might  perhaps  too  envy 
its  happy  occupiers.  But  were  they  happy?  Had  they 
no  secret  sorrows?  Was  their  seclusion  associated  with 
unhappiness?  These  were  reflections  that  madeVenetia 
grave ;  but  she  opened  her  Journal,  and,  describing  the 
adventures  and  feelings  of  the  moming,  she  dissipated^ 
some  moumful  reminiscences. 

The  storm  still  raged,  Venetia  had  quitted  the 
saloon  in  which  her  mother  and  herseif  had  been  sit- 
ting,  and  had  repaired  to  the  adjoining  Chamber  to 
fetch  a  book.  The  door  of  this  room  opened,  as  all 
the  other  entrances  of  the  difPerent  apartments,  on  to 
the  octagönal  yestibule.  Just  as  she  was  quitting  the 
room,  and  about  to  retum  to  her  mother,  the  door  of 
the  opposite  Chamber  opened,  and  there  came  forward 
a  gentleman  in  a  Venetian  dress  of  black  velvet.  His 
stature  was  considerably  above  the  middle  height, 
though  his  figure,  which  was  remarkably  slender,  was 
bowed  —  not  by  years  certainly,  for  his  countenance, 
though  singularly  emaciated,  still  retained  traces  of 
youth.  Bus  hair,  which  he  wore  very  long,  descended 
over  his  Shoulders,  and  must  originally  have  been  of  a 
light  golden  colour,  but  now  was  severely  touched  with 
grey.  Bus  countenance  was  very  pallid,  so  colourless 
indeed  that  its  aspect  was  almost  unearthly;  but  his 
large  blue  eyes,  that  were  deeply  set  in  his  majestic 
brow,  still  glittered  with  fire,  and  their  expression  alone 
gave  life  to  a  visage,  which,   though   beautifixl  in  its 
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outline,  firom  its  faded  and  attenuated  character  seemed 
rather  tbe  countenance  of  a  corpse  than  of  a  bieathing 
being. 

The  glance  of  tbe  stranger  caugbt  tbat  of  Yenetia, 
and  seemed  to  fascinate  ber.  She  suddenly  became 
motionless;  wildly  sbe  stared  at  tbe  stranger,  wbo,  m 
bis  tum,  seemed  arrested  in  bis  progress,  and  stood 
•still  as  a  statue,  witb  bis  eyes  fixed  witb  absorbing 
interest  on  tbe  beantiful  apparition  before  bim.  An 
expression  of  perplexity  and  pain  flitted  over  tbe 
amazed  features  of  Yenetia;  and  tben  it  seemed  tbat, 
hj  some  almost  snpemataral  effort,  confusion  amount- 
ing  to  stupefaction  suddenly  brigbtened  and  expanded 
into  keen  and-overwbelming  intelligence.  Exclaiming 
in  a  frenzied  tone,  "My  fatberl"  Yenetia  sprang 
forward,  and  feil  senseless  on  tbe  stranger^s  breast. 

Sucb,  after  so  mucb  mysteiy,  so  many  aspiralions, 
so  mucb  anxiety,  and  so  mncb  suffering,  sncb  was  tbe 
first  meeting  of  Yenetia  Herbert  witb  ber  fatber! 

Marmion  Herbert,  bimself  trembling  and  speecbless, 
bore  tbe  apparently  lifeless  Yenetia  into  bis  apartment 
Not  permitting  ber  for  a  moment  to  quit  bis  embrace, 
be  seated  bimself,  and  gazed  silently  on  tbe  inanimate 
and  nnknown  form  be  beld  so  strangely  witbin  bis 
arms.  Tbose  lips,  now  closed  as  if  in  deatb,  bad 
uttered  bowever  oner  word  wbicb  tbrilled  to  bis  beart, 
and  still  ecboed,  like  a  sapematoral  annunciation,  witbin 
bis  ear.  He  examined  witb  an  eye  of  agitated  scrutiny 
tbe  fair  features  no  longer  sensible  of  bis  presence.  He 
gazed  upon  tbat  transparent  brow,  as  if  be  would  read 
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some  Beeret  in  its  pelludd  veins;  and  touched  those. 
long  locks  of  golden  hair,  with  a  trembling  finger,  that 
seemed  to  be  wildly  seeking  for  some  vague  and  mira- 
culous  proof  of  inexpressible  identity.  The  fair  crea- 
ture  Lad  called  him  ^^Father."  His  dreaming  reveries 
had  never  pictured  a  being  half  so  beautifal!  She 
called  him  *'Father!"  The  word  had  touched  his 
brain,  as  lightning  cuts  a  tree.  He  looked  around  him 
with  a  di»tracted  air,  then  gazed  on  the  tranced  form 
he  held  with  a  glance  which  would  have  penetrated 
her  soul,  and  murmnred  unconseiously  the  wild  word 
she  had  uttered.  She  called  him  **FaÜier!"  He  dared 
not  think  who  she  might  be.  His  thoughts  were 
wandering  in  a  distant  land;  visions  of  another  life, 
another  countrj,  rose  before  him,  troubled  and  obscnre. 
Baffled  aspirations,  and  hopes  blighted  in  the  bud,  and 
the  cherished  secrets  of  his  lom  existence,  clnstered 
like  clouds  upon  his  perplexed,  jet  creative,  brain.  She 
called  him  ^^Father!^'  It  was  a  word  to  make  him 
mad.  "Father!"  This  beautifiil  being  had  called  him 
^'Father,^'  and  seemed  to  haye  expired,  as  it  were, 
in  the  irresistible  expression.  His  heart  yeamed  to 
her;  he  had  met  her  embrace  with  an  inexplicable 
sympathy;  her  devotion  had  seemed,  as  it  were,  her 
dnty  and  his  right  Tet  who  was  she?  He  was  a 
father.  It  was  a  fact  —  a  fistct  alike  füll  of  solace  and 
mortification  —  the  consciousness  of  which  never  de- 
serted  him.  Bat  he  was  the  father  of  an  nnknown 
child  —  to  him  the  child  of  his  poetic  dreams,  rather 
than   his  reality.     And  now  there  came  this  radiant 
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creature,  and  calied  him  "Father!"  Was  he  awake, 
and  in  the  harsli  busy  world;  or  was  it  the  apparition 
of  an  overexcited  Imagination,  brooding  too  constantly 
on  one  fond  idea,  on  which  he  now  gaased  so  fixedlj? 
Was  this/some  spirit?  Would  that  she  would  speak 
again!  Would  that  those  sealed  lips  would  part  and 
utter  but  one  word  —  would  but  again  call  him  "Father," 
and  he  asked  no  more! 

"Fatherl"  —  to  be  calied  "Father"  by  one  whom 
he  could  not  name,  by  one  over  whom  he  mused  in 
solitude,  by  one  to  whom  he  had  poured  forth  all  the 
passion  of  his  desolate  soul;  to  be  calied  *^ Father*'  by 
this  being  was  the  aspiring  secret  of  his  life.  He  had 
painted  her  to  himself  in  his  loneliness,  he  had  conjured 
np  dreams  of  ineffable  loveliness,  and  inexpressible 
love;  he  had  led  with  her  an  imaginary  life  of  thrilling 
tendemess;  he  had  indulged  in  a  delicious  fancy  of 
mutual  interchange  of  the  most  exquisite  offices  of  our 
nature;  and  then,  when  he  had  sometimes  looked 
around  him,  and  found  no  daughter  there,  no  beaming 
countenance  of  purity  to  greet  him  with  its  constant 
smile,  and  receive  the  quick  and  ceaseless  tribute  of 
his  vigilant  affection,  the  tears  had  stolen  down  his 
lately-excited  features,  all  the  consoling  beauty  of  his 
visions  had  vanished  into  air,  he  had  feit  the  deep  curse 
of  his  desolation,  and  had  anathematised  the  cunning 
brain  that  made  his  misery  a  thousand-fold  keener 
by  the  mockery  of  its  transporting  illusions. 

And  now  there  came  this  transcendent  creature, 
with  a  form  more  glowing  than  all  his  dreams;  a  voice 
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more  musioal  than  a  seraphic  choms,  though  it  bad 
nttered  but  one  thrilling  word:  there  came  this  trän- 
scendent  creature,  beaming  witb  grace,  beautj,  and 
love,  and  had  fallen  upon  bis  beart,  and  called  bim 
"Fätber!" 

Herbert  looked  up  to  beaven  as  if  waiting  for  some 
fresb  miracle  to  terminate  tbe  barrowing  suspense  of 
bis  tortured  mind;  Herbert  looked  down  upon  bis 
mysterions  companionj  tbe  rose  was  gradually  retuming 
^to  ber  cbeek,  ber  lips  seemed  to  tremble  witb.reviving 
breatb.  Tbere  was  only  one  word  more  stränge  to  bis 
ear  tban  tbat  wbicb  sbe  bad  uttered,  but  an  irresistible 
Impulse  sent  fortb  tbe  sound. 

"Venetia!"  be  exclaimed. 

Tbe  eyes  of  tbe  maiden  slowly  opened;  sbe  stared 
around  ber  witb  a  vague  glance  of  perplexity,  not  un- 
mingled  witb  pain;  sbe  looked  up;  sbe  caugbt  tbe  rapt 
^  gaze  of  ber  fatber,  bending  over  ber  witb  fondness  yet 
witb  fear;  bis  lips  moved,  for  a  moment  tbey  refused 
to  articulate,  jet  at  lengtb  tbey  again  uttered  —  "Ve- 
netia!"  And  tbe  only  response  sbe  made  was  to  cling 
to  bim  witb  nervous  energy,  and  bide  ber  face  in  bis 
bosom.  > 

Herbert  pressed  ber  to  bis  beart.  Yet  even  now 
he  besitated  to  credit  tbe  incredible  union.  Again  be 
called  ber  by  ber  name,  but  added  witb  rising  confi- 
dence,  "My  Venetia!" 

"Your  cbild,  your  cbild,"  sbe  murmured.  "Your 
own  Venetia." 

He  pressed  bis  lips  to  bers;  be  breatbed  over  ber 
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a  ihousand  blessings;  she  feit  bis  tears  trickling  on 
her  neck. 

At  length  Venetia  looked  up  and  sighed;  she  was 
exhausted  by  the  violence  of  her  emotion:  her  fathei 
relaxed  bis  grasp  with  infinite  tenderness,  watcbing  her 
witb  delicate  solicitude)  ehe  leaned  her  arm  npon  bis 
Shoulder  with  downcast  eyes. 

Herbert  gently  took  her  disengaged  band,  and 
pressed  it  to  bis  Ups.  ''I  am  as  in  a  dream/'  mur- 
mured  Venetia. 

"The  daughter  of  my  beart  bas  fonnd  her  sire," 
Said  Herbert  in  an  impassioned  voice.  "The  fatber 
wbo  bas  long  lived  upon  her  fancied  image;  the  fatber, 
I  fear,  she  bas  been  bred  up  to  hate.^^ 

"Ob!  no,  no,"  said  Venetia,  speaking  rapidly  and 
with  a  sligbt  shiver,  "not  bäte;  it  was  a  secret,-  bis 
name  was  never  mentioned;  it  was  unknown." 

"A  secret!  My  existence  a  secret  from  my  cbild, 
my  beautiful,  fond  cbild!"  exclaimed  Herbert  in  a  tone 
even  more  desolate  than  bitter.  "Why  did  they  not  let 
you  at  least  bäte  me!'' 

"My  fatber!"  said  Venetia,  in  a  firmer  yoice,  and 
with  returning  animation,  yet  gazing  around  her  with 
a  still  distracted  air.  "Am  I  witb  my  fatber?  The 
clouds  clear  from  my  brain.  I  remember  that  we  met 
Where  was  it?  Was  it  at  Arquä?  In  the  garden?  J 
am  with  my  fatber!"  she  continued  in  a  rapid  tone,  and 
with  a  wild  smile.  "Oh!  let  me  look  on  bim!"  and  she 
tumed  round,  and  gazed  upon  Herbert  with  a  serious 
scrutiny.     "Are  you  my  «fatber? "  she  continued,  in  a 
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still,  small  voice.  "Tour  hair  has  grown  grey  since 
last  I  saw  you;  it  was  golden  then,  like  mine.  I  know 
you  are  my  father,"  she  added,  after  a  pause,  and  in  a 
tone  almost  of  gaiety.  "You  cannot  deceive  me.  I 
know  your  name.  T^®y  ^^^  ^^^  ^11  it  me;  I  found  it 
out  myself,  but  it  made  me  very  ill,  very;  and  I  do 
not  think  I  have  ever  been  quite  well  since.  You  are 
Marmion  Herbert  My  motber  bad  a  dog  called  Mar- 
mion,  wben  I  was  a  little  girl,  but  I  did  not  know  I 
bad  a  father  tuen/* 

"Venetia!"  exclaimed  Herbert,  witb  Streaming  eyes, 
as  be  listened  witb  anguisb  to  tbese  incoberent  sen- 
tences.     "My  Venetia  loves  me!" 

"Obl  sbe  always  loved  you,"  replied  Venetia;  "al- 
ways,  always.  Before  sbe  knew  ber  fatber  sbe  loved 
bim.  I  dare  say  you  tbink  I  do  not  love  you,  because 
I  am  not  used  to  speak  to  a  fatber.  Everytbing  must 
be  leamt,  you  know,"  sbe  said,  witb  a  faint,  sad  smile; 
"  and  tben  it  was  so  sudden !  I  do  not  tbink  my  motber 
knows  it  yet.  And  after  all,  tbougb  I  found  you  out  in 
a  moment,  still,  I  know  not  wby,  I  tbougbt  it  was  a 
picture.  But  I  read  your  verses,  and  I  knew  tbem  by 
heart  at  once;  but  now  my  memory  bas  worn  out,  for 
I  am  ill,  and  everytbing  bas  gone  cross  witb  me.  And 
all  because  my  fatber  wrote  me  verses.  'Tis  very 
Strange,  is  not  it?" 

*^weet  lamb  of  my  a£fections,"  exclaimed  Herbert 
to  bimself,  "I  fear  me  mucb  tbis  sudden  meeting  witb 
one  from  whose  bosom  you  ougbt  never  to  have  been 
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estranged,- bas  been  for  tbe  moment  too  great  a  trial 
for  this  delicate  brain." 

"I  will  not  teil  my  motber,"  said  Venetia;  "sbe  will 
be  angry." 

"Your  motber,  darling,  wbereis  your  motber?"  said 
Herbert,  looking,  if  possible,  paler  tban  be  was  wont 

**Sbe  was  at  Arquä  with  me,  and  on  tbe  lake  for 
moixtbs,  but  wbere  we  are  now,  I  cannot  say.  If  I 
could  only  remember  wbere  we  are  naw,"  sbe  added 
witb  earnestness,  and  witb  a  struggle  to  collect  berself, 
"I  sbould  know  everything." 

"Tbis  is  Rovigo,  my  cbild,  tbe  inn  of  Rovigo.  You 
are  travelling  witb  your  motber.     Is  it  not  so?" 

"Yes!  and  we  came  tbis  moming,  and  it  rained. 
Now  I  know  everytbing,"  said  Venetia,  witb  an  ani- 
mated  and  even  cbeerful  air. 

"And  we  met  in  tbe  vestibule,  my  sweet,"  continued 
Herbert,  in  a  sootbing  voice;  "we  came  out  of  opposite 
cbambers,  and  you  knew  me;  my  Venetia  knew  me. 
Try  to  teil  me,  my  darling,"  be  added,  in  a  tone  of 
coaxing  fondness,  "try  to  remember  bow  Venetia  knew 
ber  fatber." 

"He  was  so  like  bis  picture  at  Cberbury,"  replied 
Venetia. 

"Cberbury!"  exclaimed Herbert,  witb  a  deep-drawn 
sigb. 

"Only  your  bair  bas  grown  grey,  dear  fatbe/;  but 
it  is  long,  quite  as  long  as  in  your  ^picture." 

"Her  dog  called  Mannion!"  murmured  Herbert  to 
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himself,  "and  my  portrait,  too!  Tou  saw  your  faäier's 
Portrait,  then,  every  day,  love?" 

"Oh,  nol"  Said  Venetia,  shaking  her  head,  "only 
once,  only  once.  And  I  never  told  mamma.  It  was 
where  no  one  could^o,  but  I  went  there  one'day.  It 
was  in  a  room  that  no  one  ever  entered  except  mamma, 
but  I  entered  it  Istole  the  key,  and  had  a  fever,  and 
in  my  fever  I  confessed  all.  But  I  never  knew  it. 
Mamma  never  told  me  I  confessed  it,  until  many,  many 
years  afterwards.  It  was  the  iirst,  the  only  time  she 
ever  mentioned  to  me  your  name,  my  father." 

"And  she  told  you  to  shun  me,  to  hate  me?  She 
told  you  I  was  a  villian,  a  profligate,  a  demon?  eh? 
eh?     Was  it  not  so,  Venetia?" 

"She  told  me  that  you  had  broken  her  heart,"  said 
Venetia;  "and  she  prayed  to  God  that  her  ehild  might 
not  be  so  miserable." 

"Oh!  my  Venetia,"  exclaimed  Herbert,  pressing  her 
to  bis  breast,  and  in  a  voiee  stifled  with  emotion,  "I 
feel,  now,  we  might  have  been  happy!" 

In  the  meantime,  the  prolonged  absence  of  her 
daughter  surprised  Lady  Annabel.  At  length  she  rose, 
and  walked  into  their  adjoining  apartment,  but  to  her 
surprise  Venetia  was  not  there.  Returning  to  her  sa- 
loon,  she  found  Pauncefoirt  and  the  waiter  arranging 
the  table  for  dinner. 

"Where  is  Miss  Herbert,  Pauncefort?"  inquired 
Lady  Annabel. 

"I  am  sure,  my  lady,  I  cannot 'say.  I  have  no 
doubt  she  is  in  the  other  room." 

Venetia,   IL  1^0 
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"She  is  not  there,  for  I  have  just  quitted  it,"  re- 
plied  Lady  Annabel.  "How  veiy  stränge!  You  have 
not  Seen  tiie  Signora?"  inquired  Lady  Annabel,  of  the 
waiter. 

"  The  Signora  is  m  the  room  with  the  gentleman/* 

"The  Gentleman I"  exclaimed  Lady  Annabel.  "Teil 
me,  good  man,  what  do  you  mean?  I  am  inquiring 
for  my  daughter." 

"I  know  well  the  Signora  is  talking  of  her  daugh- 
ter,"  replied  the  waiter. 

"But  do  yoü  know  my  daughter  by  sight?  Surely 
you  must  mean  some  one  eise/* 

"Do  I  know  the  Signora's  daughter!"  said  the 
waiter.  "The  beautiful  young  lady,  with  hair  like 
Santa  Marguerita,  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity! 
I  teil  the  Signora,  I  saw  her  carried  into  numero  4,  in 
the  arms  ,of  the  Signor  Forestiere,  who  arrived  this 
moming." 

"Venetia  is  ill,"  said  Lady  Annabel.  "Show  me  to 
the  room,  my  friend." 

Lady  Annabel  accordingly,  with  a  huiried  step, 
foUowing  her  guido,  quitted  the  Chamber.  Pauncefort 
remained  fixed  to  the  earth,  the  very  picture  of  per- 
-plexity. 

"Well,  to  be  surel"  she  exclaimed,  "was  anyihing 
ever  so  stränge!  Li  the  arms  of  Signor  Forestiere! 
Forestiere!  An  English  name.  There  is  no  person  of 
the  name  of  Forest  that  I  know.  And  in  his  arms, 
too !  I  should  ilot  wonder  if  it  was  my  lord  after  all. 
Well,  I  should  be  glad  if  he  were  to  come  to  light 
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again,  for,  after  all,  my  lady  may  say  wliat  she  likes, 
but  if  Miss  Venetia  don't  marry  Lord  Cadurcis,  I  must 
Bay  marriages  were  never  made  in  heaven!" 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  waiter  threw  open  the  door  of  Mr.  Herbert's 
Chamber,  and  Lady  Ahnabel  swept  in  with  a  majesty 
sbe  generaUy  assumed  when  about  to  meet  strangers. 
The  first  thing  she  beheld  was  her  daughter  in  the 
arms  of  a  man,  whose  head  was  bent,  and  who  was 
embracing  her.  Notwithstanding  this  astounding  spec- 
tacle,  Lady  Annabel  neither  started  nor  screamed;  she 
only  Said  in  an  audible  tone,  and  one  rather  expressing 
astonishment  than  agitation,  "Venetia!" 

Lnmediately  the  stranger  looked  up,  and  Lady  An- 
nabel beheld  her  hnsband! 

She  was  rooted  to  the  earth.  She  tumed  deadly 
pale;  for  a  moment  her  countenance  expressed  only 
terror,  but  the  terror  quickly  changed  into  aversion. 
Suddenly  she  rushed  forward,  and  exclaimed  in  a  tone 
in  which  decision  conquered  dismay,  ^^Eestore  me  my 
chüd!" 

The  moment  Herbert  had  recognised  his  wife,  he 
had  dexterously  disengaged  himself  from  the  grasp  of 
Venetia,  whom  he  lefk  on  the  chair,  and  mqeting  Lady 
Annabel  with  extended  arms,  that  seemed  to  deprecate 
her  wrath,  he  said,  "I  seek  not  to  deprive  you  of  her; 
she  is  yours  and  she  is  worthy  of  you;  but  respect  for 

10* 
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a  few  moments  the  feelings  of  a  father  vrho  has  met  liis 
only  child  in  a  manaer  so  unforeseen.^^ 

The  presence  of  her  mother  instantaneouslj  restored 
Venetia  to  herseif.  Her  mind  was  in  a  moment  cleared 
and  settled.  Her  past  and  pecnliar  life,  and  all  its  in- 
cidents,  recurred  to  her  with  their  accustomed  order, 
yividness,  and  truth.  She  thoroughly  comprehended 
her  present  Situation.  Actuated  hj  long^cherished  feel- 
ings and  the  necessity  of  the  Occasion,  she  rose  and 
threw  herseif  at  her  mother^s  feet  and  exclaimed,  ^'0! 
mother,  he  is  mj  father,  love  himi" 

Lady  Annabel  stood  with  an  averted  countenance, 
Venetia  clinging  to  her  hand,  which  she  had  canght 
when  she  rushed  forward,  and  which  now  feil  passive 
by  Lady  AnnabeVs  side,  giving  no  sign,  by  any  pres- 
sure or  motion,  of  the  slightest  sympathy  with  her 
daughter,  or  feeling  for  the  stränge  and  agonising  Situa- 
tion in  which  they  were  both  placed. 

"Annabel,"  said  Herbert,  in  a  voice  that  trembled, 
though  the  Speaker  struggled  to  appear  calm,  "be 
•charitablel  I  have  never  intruded  upon  your  privacy; 
I  will  not  now  outrage  it  Accident  or  some  diviner 
xnotive  has  brought  us  together  this  day.  If  you  will 
not  treat  me  with  kindness,  look  not  upon  me  with 
aversion  before  our  child." 

Still  she  was  silent  and  motionless,  her  countenance 
hidden  from  her  husband  and  her  daughter,  bat  her 
erect  and  haughty  form  betokening  her  inexorable 
mind.  "Annabel,"  said  Herbert,  who  had  now  with- 
drawn  to  some  distance,   and  leant  against  a  pillar^ 
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**will  not  then  nearly  twenty  years  of  desolation  pur- 
chase  one  moment  of  intercourse!  I  have  injured  you. 
Be  it  so.  This  is  not  the  moment  I  will  defend  myself. 
Bat  have  I  not  suffered?  Is  not  this  meeting  a  pimish- 
ment  deeper  even  than  your  vengeance  could  devise? 
Is  it  nothing  to  behold  this  beautiful  child,  and  feel 
that  she  is  only  youis?  Annabel,  look  on  me,  look 
on  me  only  one  moment!  My  frame  is  bowed,  my  hair 
is  grey,  my  heart  is  withered;  the  principle  of  existence 
waxes  faint  and  slack  in  thjs  attenuated  frame.  I  am 
no  longer  that  Herbert  on  whom  you  once  smiled,  büt 
a  man  stricken  with  many  sorrows.  The  odious  con^ 
viction  of  my  life  cannot  long  haunt  you;  yet  a  little 
-while,  and  my  memory  will  alone  remaiti.  Think  of 
this,  Annabel,  I  beseech  you  think  of  it.  Oh!  believe 
me,  when  the  speedy  hour  arrives  that  will  consign  me 
to  the  grave,  where  I  shall  at  least  find  peace,  it  will 
not  be  utterly  without  satisfaction  that  you  will  re- 
member  that  we  met  if  even  by  accident,  and  parted 
at  least  not  with  harshness!^^ 

"Mother,  dearestmotherl"  murmured  Venetia,  "speak 
to  him,  look  on  him!^^ 

"Venetia,"  said  her  mother,  without  tuming  her  head, 
but  in  a  calm,  firm  tone,  "your  father  has  seen  you,  haa 
conversed  with  you.  Between  your  father  and  myself 
ihere  can  be  nothing  to  communicate,  either  of  fact  or 
feeling.     Now  let  us  depart" 

"No,  no,  not  depart!"  said  Venetia  franticly.  "Ton 
did  not  say  depart,  dear  mother!  I  cannot  go,"  she 
added  in  a  low  and  half  hysterical  voice. 
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"Desert  me  then,"  said  the  mother.  "A  fitting  con- 
sequence  of  your  private  Communications  witli  your 
father,"  she  added  in  a  tone  of  bitter  Bcom;  and  Lady 
Annabel  moved  to  depart,  but  Yenetia,  still  kneeling, 
clung  to  her  convulsively. 

"Mother,  mother,  you  shall  not  go;  you  shall  not 
leave  me;  we  will  never  part,  mother,"  continued  Vene- 
tia,  in  a  tone  almost  of  violence,  as  she  perceived  her 
mother  give  no  indication  of  yielding  to  her  wish. 
"Are  my  feelings  then  nothing?"  she  then  exclaimed. 
"Is  this  your  sense  of  my  fidelity?  Am  I  for  ever  to 
be  a  victim?"  She  loosened  her  hold  of  her  mother^s 
band,  her  mother  moved  on,  Venetia  feil  upon  her 
forehead  and  uttered  a  faint  scream.  The  heart  of 
Lady  Annabel  relented  when  she  fancied  her  danghter 
suffered  physical  pain,  however  slight;  she  hesitated, 
she  tumed,  she  hastened  to  her  child;  her  husband  had 
simultaneously  advanced;  in  the  rapid  movement  and 
confusion  her  band  touched  that  of  Herbert. 

"I  yield  her  to  you,  Annabel,"  said  Herbert, 
placing  Venetia  in  her  mother's  arms.  "You  mistake 
me,  as  you  have  often  mistaken  me,  if  you  think  I  seek 
to  practise  on  the  feelings  of  this  angelic  child.  She 
is  yours;  may  she  compensate  you  for  the  misery  I 
have  caused  you,  but  never  sought  to  occasion!" 

"I  am  not  hurt,  dear  mother,"  said  Venetia, ,as  her 
mother  tenderly  examined  her  forehead.  "Dear,  dear 
mother,  why  did  you  reproach  me?" 

"Forget  it,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  in  a  softened 
tone;  "for  indeed  you  are  irreproachable." 
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"Ol  Annabel,"  said  Herbert,  "may  not  this  child 
be  Bome  atonement  —  this  child,  of  whom  I  solemnly 
dedare  I  would  not  deprive  you,  thongh  I  would  will- 
ingly  forfeit  my  life  for  a  year  of  her  affection;  and 
your  —  your  sufferance,"  he  added.. 

"Mother!  speak  to  him,"  said  Venetia,  with  her 
head  on  her  mother's  bosom,  who  still,  however,  re- 
mained  rigidly  standing.  Bat  Lady  Annabel  was 
silent 

"Yonr  mother  was  ever  stem  and  cold,  Venetia," 
said  Herbert,  the  bittemess  of  his  heart  at  length  ex« 
pressing  itself 

"Never,"  said  Venetia,  with  great  energy,  "never; 
you  know  not  my  mother.  Was  she  stem  and  cold 
when  she  visited  each  night  in  secret  your  portrait?" 
said  Venetia,  looking  round  upon  her  astonished  father, 
with  her  bright  grey  eye.  "Was  she  stem  and  cold 
when  she  wept  over  your  poems  —  those  poems  whose 
characters  your  own  band  had  traced?  Was  she  stem 
and  cold  when  she  hung  a  withered  wreath  on  your 
bridal  bed,  the  bed  to  which  I  owe  my  miserable 
being?  Oh!  no,  my  father;  sad  was  the  hour  of  Sepa- 
ration for  my  mother  and  yourself.  It  may  have 
dimmed  the  lustre  of  her  eye,  and  shaded  your  locks 
with  premature  grey,  but  whatever  may  have  been  its 
inscmtable  cause,  there  was  one  victim  of  that  dark 
hour,  less  thought  of  than  yourselves,  and  yet  a  greater 
sufferer  than  both,  the  being  in  whose  heart  you  im- 
planted  affections  whose  unfulfilled  tendemess  has 
made  that  wretched  thing  they  call  your  daughter." 
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.  "Annabel!"  exclaimed  Herbert,  rapidly  advancing, 
with  an  imploring  gesture,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of 
infinite  angnish,  ^^ Annabel,  Annabel,  even  now  we  can 
be  happy!" 

The  countenance  of  bis  wife  was  tronbled,  but  its 
Stern  expression  bad  disappeared.  Tbe  long-concealed 
yet  at  lengtb  irrepressible  emotion  of  Yenetia  bad 
tonched  ber  beart.  In  tbe  conflict  of  affection  between 
tbe  Claims  of  ber  two  parents,  Lady  Annabel  bad  ob- 
served  witb  a  sentiment  of  sweet  emotion,  in  spite  of 
all  tbe  fearfnlness  of  tbe  meeting,  tbat  Yenetia  bad  not 
faltered  in  ber  devotion  to  ber  motber.  Tbe  mental 
tortore  of  ber  cbild  toucbed  ber  to  tbe  quick.  In  tbe 
excitement  «f  ber  anguisb,  Yenetia  bad  expressed  a 
profound  sentiment,  tbe  irresistible  trutb  of  wbicb  Lady 
Annabel  could  no  longer  witbstand.  Sbe  bad  too  long 
and  too  fondly  scbooled  berself  to  look  upon  tbe 
outraged  wife  as  tbe  only  victim.  Tbere  was  tben,  at 
lengtb  it  appeared  to  tbis  stern-minded  woman,  anotber. 
Sbe  bad  läboured  in  tbe  flattering  delusion  tbat  tbe 
devotion  of  a  motber's  love  migbt  compensate  to  Yene- 
tia for  tbe  loss  of  tbat  otber  parent,  wbieb  in  some  de- 
gree  Lady  Annabel  bad  occasioned  her;  for  tbe  worüi- 
less  busband,  bad  sbe  cbosen  to  tolerate  tbe  degrading 
connection,  migbt  nevertbeless  bave  proved  a  tender 
falber.  But  Nature,  it  seemed,  bad  sbrunk  from  the 
vain  effort  of  tbe  isolated  motber.  Tbe  seeds  of  affec* 
tion  for  tbe  fatber  of  ber  being  were  mystieally  im- 
planted  in  tbe  bosom  of  bis  cbild.  Lady  Annabel  re- 
called  tbe  barrowing  bours  tbat  tbis  attempt  by  her 
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to  curb  and  control  the  natural  course  and  rising  sym- 
pathies  of  £lial  love  had  cost  her  child,  on  whom  sbe 
had  80  vigilantlj  practised  it.  She  recalled  her  stränge 
aspirations,  her  inspired  curiosity,  her  brooding  reveries, 
her  fitful  melancholj,  her  terrible  Ulness,  her  resigna- 
tion,  her  fidelity,  her  sacrifices  —  there  came  across 
th©  mind  of  Lady  Annabel  a  mortifying  eonviction  that 
the  dcvotion  to  her  child,  on  which  she  had  so  rated 
herseif,  might  after  all  only  prove  a  subtle  form  of 
profound  selfishness;  and  ihat  Yenetia,  instead  of  being 
the  idol  of  her  love,  might  eventually  be  the  martyr 
of  her  pride.  And,  thinking  o(  these  things,  she  irept 
This  evidence  of  emotion,  which  in  such  a  spirit 
Herbert  knew  how  to  estimate,  emboldened  him  to  ad- 
▼ance;  he  feU  on  one  knee  before  her  and  her  daugh- 
ter;  genüy  he  stole  her  band,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 
It  was  not  withdrawn,  and  Yenetia' laid  her  band  upon 
theirs,  and  would  have  bound  them  together  had  her 
mother  been  relentless.  It  seemed  to  Yenetia  that  she 
was  at  length  happy,  but  she  would  not  speak,  she 
would  not  disturb  the  still  and  silent  bliss  of  the  im- 
pending  reconciliation.  Was  it  then  indeed  at  band? 
In  truth,  the  deportment  of  Herbert  througbout  the 
whole  interview,  so  delicate,  so  subdued,  so  studiously 
avoiding  the  sligbtest  rivalry  with  his  wife  in  the  affec* 
tions  of  their  child,  and  so  carefiilly  abstaining  from 
attempting  in  the  sligbtest  degree  to  control  the  feel- 
ings  of  Yenetia,  had  not  been  lost  upon  Lady  Annabel. 
And  when  she  thought  of  him,  so  changed  from  what 
h©  had  been,  grey,  beut,  and  carewom,  with  all  the 
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lustre  that  had  once  so  fascinated  her,  faded,  and 
talkihg  of  that  impending  fate  which  bis  wan  though 
Spiritual  countenance  too  clearly  intimated,  her  heart 
melted. 

Suddenly  the  door  borst  open,  and  there  stalked 
into  the  room  a  woman  of  eminent  bnt  graceM  statore, 
and  of  a  sovereign  and  voluptnoos  beanty.  She  was 
habited  in  the  Yenetian  dress;  her  dark  ejes  glittered 
with  fire,  her  cheek  was  inflamed  with  no  amiable  emo- 
tion, and  her  long  black  hair  was  disordered  by  the 
violence  of  her  gesture. 

"And  who  are  thesp?"  she  ezclaimed  in  a  shrill 
voice. 

All  Started  —  Herbert  sprang  np  from  bis  position 
with  a  glance  of  withering  rage.  Yenetia  was  per- 
plexed,  Lady  Annabel  looked  round,  and  recognised 
the  identical  face,  however  distorted  by  passion,  that 
she  had  admired  in  the  portrait  at  Arqui. 

"And  who  are  these?"  exclaimed  the  intmder,  ad* 
vancing.  "Perfidious  MarmionI  to  whom  do  you  dare 
to  kneel?" 

Lady  Annabel  drew  herseif  up  to  a  height  that 
seemed  to  look  down  even  upon  this  tall  stranger. 
The  expression  of  majestic  scom  that  she  cast  upon 
the  intruder  made  her,  in  spite  of  all  her  violence  and 
excitement,  tremble  and  be.  silent:  she  feit  cowed  she 
knew  not  why. 

"Come,  Yenetia,"  said  Lady  Annabel  with  all  her 
usual  composure,  "let  me  save  my  daughter  at  least 
from  this  profanation.^^ 
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"Annabel!"  said  Herbert,  rushing  after  them,  "be 
cbaritable,  be  just!"  He  foUowed  them  to  the  tbresb- 
old  of  the  door;  Venetia  was  silent,  for  sbe  was 
alarmed. 

"Adieu!  Marmion!"  said  Lady  Annabel,  looking 
over  lier  Shoulder  with  a  bitter  smile,  but  placing  her 
daughter  before  her  as  if  to  guard  her.  "Adieu,  Mar- 
mion,. adieu  for  ever!" 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  moon  shone  brightly  oi\  the  house  of  Petrarch, 
and  the  hamlet  slept  in  peace.  Not  a  sound  was 
heard,  save  the  shrill  voice  of  the  grasshoppers,  so  in- 
cessant  that  its  monotony  blended,  as  it  were,  with  the 
stillness.  Over  the  green  hüls  and  the  far  expanse  of 
the  sheeny  piain,  the  beautiful  light  of  heaven  feil  with 
all  the  magical  repose  of  the  serene  hour  —  an  hour 
that  brought  to  one  troubled  breast,  and  one  distracted 
spirit,  in  that  still  and  simple  yillage,  no  quietude. 

Herbert  came  forth  into  the  balcony  of  his  re- 
sidence,  and  leaning  over  the  balustrade,  revolved  in 
his  agitated  mind  the  stränge  and  stirring  incidents  of 
the  day.  His  wife  and  his  child  had  quitted  the  inn 
of  Rovigo  instantly  after  that  mortifying  rencounter 
that  had  dashed  so  cruelly  to  the  ground  all  his  sweet 
and  quicklyrising  hopes.  As  for  his  companion,  she 
had  by  his  peremptory  desire  retumed  to  Arquä  alone; 
He  was  not  in  a  mood  to  endure  her  society,  but  he 
had  conducted  himself  to  her  mildly,  though  with  firm- 
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ness;  he  had  promised  to  follow  her,  and  in  pnisnance 
of  his  pledge,  he  rode  home  alone. 

He  was  greeted  on  his  retum  bj  his  servant,  füll 
of  the  Visit  of  the  moming.  With  an  irresistible  cnrio- 
sity,  Herbert  had  made  him  describe  every  incident 
that  had  occurred,  and  repeat  a  hundred  times  every 
word  that  the  visitors  had  uttered.  He  listened  wilh 
some  consolation,  however  moumfiil,  to  his  wife^s 
praises  of  the  unknown  stranger's  life;  he  gazed  with 
witching  interest  upon  the  autograph  of  his  daughter 
on  the  wall  of  his  library.  He  had  not  confessed  to 
his  mistress  the  relation  which  the  two  strangers  bore 
to  him;  yet  he  was  influenced  in  concealing  the  real 
circumstances ,  only  by  an  indefinite  sentiment,  that 
made  him  reluctant  to  acknowledge  to  her  ties  so  pure. 
The  feelings  of  the  parent  overpowered  the  principles 
of  the  philosopher.  This  lady,  although  at  the  moment 
she  had  indulged  in  so  violent  an  ebuUition  of  temper« 
possessed  little  influence  over  the  mind  of  her  compa- 
nion.  Herbert,  however  fond  of  solitude,  required  in 
his  restricted  world  the  gracefnl  results  of  feminine 
superintendence.  Time  had  stilled  his  passions,  and 
cooled  the  fervour  of  his  souL  The  age  of  his  illn- 
sions  had  long  past.  This  was  a  connection'  that  had 
commenced  in  no  extravagant  or  romantic  mood,  and 
perhaps  for  that  reason  had  endtired.  He  had  become 
acquainted  with  her  on  his  first  unknown  arrival  in 
Italy,  from  America,  now  nearly  two  years  back.  It 
had  been  maintained  on  his  side  by  a  temper  naturally 
sweet,  and  which,  exhausted  by  years  of  violent  emo- 
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tion,  now  required  only  repose;  seeking,  in  a  female 
Mend,  a  form  that  should  not  outrage  an  eye  ever 
mnsipg  on  the  beautifal,  and  a  disposition  that  should 
contribute  to  his  comfort,  and  never  rüffle  his  feelings. 
Separated  from  his  wife  by  her  own  act,  whatever 
might  have  been  its  impulse,  and  for  so  long  an  inter- 
val,  it  was  a  connectiön  which  the  world  in  general 
might  have  looked  upon  with  charity,  which  in  her 
calmer  hours  one  would  imagine  even  Lady  Annabel 
might  have  glanced  over  without  much  bittemess.  Cer* 
tainly  it  was  one  which,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  could  scarcely  be  esteemed  by  her  as  an 
outrage  or  an  insult;  but  even  Herbert  feit,  with  all 
his  philosophy  and  proud  freedom  from  prejudice,  that 
the  rencounter  of  the  moming  was  ono  which  no  woman 
could  at  the  moment  tolerate,  few  eventually  excuse, 
and  which  of  all  incidents  was  that  which  would  most 
tend  to  confirm  his  wife  in  her  stoical  obduracy.  Of 
his  ofPences  towards  her,  whatever  were  their  number 
or  their  quality,  this  surely  was  the  least,  and  yet  its 
results  upon  his  life  and  fortunes  would  in  all  probabi- 
lity  only  be  equalled  by  the  mysterious  cause  of  their 
original  Separation.  But  how  much  more  bitter  than 
that  original  Separation  was  their  present  partingl 
Mortifying  and  annoying  as  had  been  the  original  oc- 
euirence,  it  was  one  that  many  causes  and  considera- 
tions  combined  to  enable  Herbert  to  support.  He  was 
then  in  the  very  prime  of  youth,  very  inexperienced, 
sanguine,  restless  and  adventurous,  with  the  whole 
World  and  its  unknown  results  before  him,  and  freedom 
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for  which  he  ever  sigbed  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
that  domestic  joy  that  he  was  then  unable  to  appre- 
data.  But  now  twenty  jears,  which,  in  the  career  of 
such  a  spint,  were  equal  to  a  centiuy  of  the  existence 
of  coarser  day,  had  elapsed;  he  was  bowed  with 
thought  and  suffering,  if  not  by  time;  bis  conscience 
was  light  but  it  was  sad;  bis  illnsions  had  all  vanished; 
he  knew  the  world  and  all  that  the  world  could  bring, 
and  he  disregarded  them;  and  the  result  of  all  bis  pro- 
found  study,  lofty  aspirations,  and  great  conduct  was, 
that  he  sighed  for  rest.  The  original  catastropbe  had 
been  merely  a  Separation  between  a  husband  and  a 
wife:  the  one  that  had  just  happened,  involved  other 
feelings;  the  father  was  also  separated  from  bis  cbild 
—  and  a  child  of  such  surpassing  qualities,  that  bis 
brief  acquaintance  with  her  had  alone  sufficed  to  cön- 
vert  bis  dream  of  domestic  repose  into  a  vision  of  do- 
mestic bliss. 

Beautiful  Yenetial  So  fair,  and  yet  so  duti&l;  with 
a  bosom  teeming  with  such  exquisite  sensibilities,  and 
a  mind  bright  with  such  acute  and  elevated  intelligence! 
An  abstract  conception  of  the  sentiments  that  might 
subsist  between  a  father  and  a  daughter,  heightened  by 
all  the  devices  of  a  glowing  Imagination,  had  haunted 
occasionally  the  solitary  musings  of  Marmion  Herbert-, 
but  what  was  this  creation  of  bis  poetic  brain,  compared 
with  the  reality  that  now  had  touched  bis  human  heart? 
Vainly  had  he  believed  that  repose  was  the  only  solace 
that  remained  for  bis  exhausted  spirit  He  found  that 
a  new  passion  now  swayed  bis  soul;  a  passion,   too, 
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that  he  had  never  proved;  of  a  nature  most  peculiar; 
pure,  genüe,  refined,  yet  ravishing  and  irresistible, 
compared  with  which  all  former  transports,  no  matter 
how  violent,  tumultuous,  and  exciting,  seemed  evanes- 
cent  and  superficial:  they  were  indeed  the  wind,  the 
fire,  and  the  tempest  that  had  gone  before,  but  this 
was  the  still  small  Yoice  that  foUowed,  excelled,  and 
survived  their  might  and  majesty,  unearthly  and 
etemal! 

His  heart  melted  to  his  daughter,  nor  did  he  care 
to  live  without  her  love  and  presence.  His  philosophical 
theories  all  vanished.  He  feit  how  dependent  we  are 
in  this  World  on  our  natural  ties,  and  how  limited,  with 
all  his  arrogance,  is  the  sphere  of  man.  Dreaming  of 
philanthropy,  he  had  broken  his  wife's  heart,  and 
bruised,  perhaps  irreparably,  the  spirit  of  his  child;  he 
had  rendered  those  miserable  who  depended  on  his 
love,  and  for  whose  affection  his  heart  now  yeamed  to 
that  degree,  that  he  could  not  contemplate  existence 
without  their  active  sympathy. 

Was  it  then  too  late?  Was  it  then  impossible  to 
regain  that  Paradise  he  had  forfeited  so  weakly,  and  of 
whose  amaranthine  bowers,  but  a  few  hours  sinee,  he 
had  caught  such  an  entranoing  glimpse,  of  which  the 
gate  for  a  moment  seemed  about  to  reopen?  In  spite 
of  all,  then,  Annabel  still  loved  him  —  loved  him  pas- 
ßionately,  visited  his  picture,  mused  over  the  glowing 
expression  of  their  loves,  wept  over  the  bridal  bed  so 
soon  deserted!  She  had  a  dog,  too,  when  Yenetia  was 
a  child,  and  called  it  Marmion. 
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Tbe  recollection  of  tbis  litüe  trait,  so  trifling,  yet 
80  touchmg,  made  him  weep  even  with  wildness.  Tbe 
tears  poured  down  bis  cheeks  in  torrents,  he  sobbed 
convulfiively,  bis  very  beart  seemed  to  borst  For  some 
minutes  be  leant  over  tbe  balustrade  in  a  paroxysm  of 
grief. 

He  looked  up.  Tbe  convent  bill  rose  before  bim, 
brigbt  in  tbe  moon;  beneatb  was  bis  gard^n;  aronnd 
bim  tbe  bumble  roofs  tbat  be  made  bappy.  It  was  not 
witbout  an  eflFort  tbat  be  recalled  tbe  locality  —  tbat 
be  remembered  be  was  at  Arquä.  And  wbo  was  sleep- 
ing  witbin  tbe  bouse?  Not  bis  wife  —  Annabel  was 
far  away  witb  tbeir  daugbter.  Tbe  vision  of  bis  wbole 
life  passed  before  bim.  Study  and  strife,  and  fame  and 
loye;  tbe  pride  of  tbe  pbilosopber,  tbe  raptiure  of  tbe 
poet,  tbe  blaze  of  eloquence,  tbe  clasb  of  arms,  tbe 
Yows  of  passion,  tbe  execration  and  tbe  applause  of 
millions;  botb  once  alike  welcome  to  bis  indomitable 
soul!  And  wbat  bad  tbey  bome  to  bim?  Misery.  He 
called  up  tbe  image  of  bis  wife,  young,.beautiful,  and 
noble,  witb  a  mind  capable  of  comprebending  bis  loftiest 
and  bis  finest  moods,  witb  a  soul  of  matcbless  purity, 
and  a  temper  wbose  winning  tenderness  bad  only  been 
equalled  by  ber  elevated  sense  of  self-respect;  a  woman 
tbat  migbt  bave  figured  in  tbe  days  of  cbivalry,  soft 
enougb  to  be  bis  slave,  but  too  proud  to  be  bis  victim. 
He  called  up  ber  image  in  tbe  Castle  of  bis  fatbers, 
exerdsing  in  a  domain  wortby  of  sucb  a  mistress,  all 
tbose  sweet  offices  of  life  wbicb  bere,  in  tbis  bired  roof 
in  a  Strange  land,  and  witb  bis  crippled  means,  be  bad 
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yet  foand  soladng.  He  conjured  before  him  a  bud  by 
the  side  of  that  beanteous  flower,  sharing  all  her  lustre 
and  all  her  fragrance  —  hiß  own  Venetia!  What  hap- 
pines»  might  not  have  been  bis!  And  for  what  had  he 
forfeited  it?  A  dream,  with  no  dream-like  beanty;  a 
pertorbed,  and  restless,  and  agitated  dream,  firom  which 
he  had  now  woke  shattered  and  exhansted. 

He  had  sacrificed  bis  fortnne,  he  had  forfeited  bis 
conntry,  he  had  alienated  bis  wife,  and  he  had  lost  bis 
ehild;  the  home  of  bis  heroic  ancestry,  the  ancient  land 
whose  fame  and  power  they  had  created,  the  beanteous 
and  gifted  woman  who  would  have  clung  for  ever  to 
bis  bosom,  and  her  transcendent  offspring  worihy  of  all 
tbeir  loves!  Profound  philosopberl 

The  clock  of  the  convent  strack  the  second  bour 
after  midnight  Herbert  started.  And  all  tbis  time 
wbere  were  Annabel  and  Venetia?  They  still  lived,  they 
were  in  the  same  country,  an  bour  ago  they  were 
nnder  the  same  roof,  in  the  same  Chamber;  tbeir  hands 
had  joined,  tbeir  bearts  had  opened,  for  a  momtot  he 
had  dared  to  believe  that  all  that  he  cared  for  might  be 
regtuned.  And  wby  was  it  not?  The  cause  —  the  cause? 
It  recnrred  to  bim  with  associations  of  dislike,  of  disgost, 
of  wrath,  of  hatred,  of  which  one  whose  heart  was  so 
tender,  and  whose  reason  was  so  clear,  could  under  the 
inflaence  of  no  other  feelings  have  been  capable.  The 
stuTonnding  scene,  that  had  so  often  soothed  bis  moum- 
fol  sonl,  and  connected  it  with  the  last  bonrs  of  a  spirit 
to  wbom  he  bore  mach  resemblance,  was  now  looked 
npon  with  aversion.     To  rid  himself  of  ties,  now  so 
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dreadfiil,  was  all  bis  ambitiou.  He  eutered  the  bouse 
quicklj,  and,  seating  bimself  in  bis  closet,  be  wrote 
Üiese  words:  — 

^^You  bebeld  tbis  moming  my  wife  änd  cbild*,  we 
can  meet  no  more.  All  tbat  I  can  effect  to  console 
you  un^er  tbis  sudden  Separation  sball  be  done.  My 
banker  &om  Bologna  will  be  bere  in  two  days;  express 
to  bim  all  your  wisbes." 

It  was  written,  sealed,  directed,  and  left  upon  tbe 
table  at  wbicb  tbey  bad  so  often  been  seated.  Herbert 
descended  into  tbe  garden,  saddled  bis  borse,  and  in  a 
few  minutes,  in  tbe  beart  of  nigbt,  bad  quitted  Arquft. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Ths  moment  tbat  tbe  wife  of  Marmibn  Herbert  re- 
entered  ber  saloon,  sbie  sent  for  ber  Courier  and  ordered 
borses  to  ber  carriage  instantly.  Until  tbey  were  an* 
noonced  as  ready,  Lady  Annabel  walked  up  and  down 
tbe  room  witb  an  impatient  step,  but  was  as  completely 
silent  as  tbe  miserable  Yenetia,  wbo  remained  weeping 
on  tbe  sofa.  Tbe  confusion  and  curiosity  of  Mistress 
Pauncefort  were  extraordinary.  Sbe  still  bad  a  lurking 
sospicion  tbat  tbe  gentleman  was  Lord  Cadurcis,  and 
sbe  seized  tbe  first  opportunity  of  leaving  tbe  room, 
and  flouncing  into  tbat  of  tbe  stranger,  as  if  by  mistake, 
determined  to  catcb  a  glimpse  of  bim;  but  all  ber 
notable  skill  was  bafHed,  for  sbe  bad  scarcely  opened 
tbe  door  before  sbe  was  met  by  tbe  Italian  lady,  wbo 
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received  Mistress  Pauncefort's  ready-made  apology,  and 
bowed  her  away.  The  faithM  attendant  then  hiirried 
down  stairs  to  cross-examine  the  waiter,  bat,  thoogh 
she  gained  consideräble  information  from  thaf  fiino- 
tionaiy,  it  was  of  a  very  perplexing  nature;  for  from 
him  she  only  leamt  that  the  stranger  lived  at  Arquä. 
"The  German  gentleman!"  soliloquized Mistress  Paunce- 
fort-,  "and  what  could  he  have  to  say  to  Miss  Yenetia! 
and  a^  married  man,  too!  Well,  to  be  snre  there  is 
nothing  like  travelling  for  adventuresi  And  I  must 
say,  considering  all  that  I  know,  and  how  I  have  held 
my  tongne  for  nearly  twenty  years,  I  think  it  very 
Strange  indeed  of  my  lady  to  have  any  secrets  from 
me.  Secrets,  indeed!  Poh!"  and  Mistress  Pauncefort 
flounced  again  into  Lady  AnnabeFs  room,  with  a  face 
of  offended  pride,  knocking  the  books  about,  dashing 
down  writing  cases,  tossing  about  work,  and  making  as 
mnch  noise  and  distorbance  as  if  she  had  a  separate 
quarrel  with  every  single  article  under  her  superin- 
tendence. 

In  the  meantime,  the  carriage  was  prepared,  to 
which  they  were  obliged  almost  to  carry  Venetia,  feeble 
and  stapefied  with  grief.  Uncertain  of  her  course,  but 
anxions,  in  the  present  state  of  her  daughter,  for  rest 
and  qniet,  Lady  Annabel  ordered  the  Courier  to  proceed 
to  Padua,  at  which  city  they  arrived  late  at  night, 
scarcely  a  word  having  been  interchanged  during  the 
whole  joumey  between  Lady  Annabel  and  her  child, 
though  infbiite  were  the  soft  and  soothing  attentions 
which  the  mother  lavished  upon  her.     Night,  faowever, 

11* 
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bnmght  no  rest  to  Venetia;  and  the  noxt  dajr,  ber  staie 
appeared  so  alarming  to  Lady  Axmabel,  that  die  vould 
have  instantlj  summonied  medical  assistance,  faad  it  not 
been  for  Venetia's  strong  objections.  "Indoed,  dear 
mother,**  sbe  said,  *4t  is  not  physdcians  that  I  reqniie. 
Tbej  cannot  coro  me.     Let  me  be  quiet" 

The  sfune  cause,  which  during  the  last  five  years 
had  at  intervals  so  seriouslj  menaoed  the  ezistence  of 
this  nnhappy  girl,  was  now  at  work  with  renovated 
and  eren  inresistible  inflnence.  Her  frame  coold  no 
longer  endure  the  fatal  action  of  her  ovei^xcited 
neryes.  Her  first  illness,  however  alarming,  had  been 
baffied  by  time,  skill,  and  principally  bj  the  yigonr  of 
an  extremely  youthM  frame,  then  a  stranger  to  any 
serions  Indisposition.  At  a  later  period,  the  change  of 
lifo  induced  by  their  residence  at  Weymonth  had  per- 
mitted  her  again  to  rally.  She  had  qnitted  England 
with  renewed  Symptoms  of  her  former  attack,  but  a 
still  more  powerfnl  change,  not  only  of  soene,  but  of 
climate  and  country,  and  the  regulär  and  peaeeftd  life 
she  had  led  on  the  Lage  Maggiore,  had  again  reassured 
the  mind  of  her  anxious  mother.  This  last  .adventure 
at  Rovigo,  however,  prostrated  her,  The  stränge  sur- 
prise,  the  violent  development  of  feeling,  the  agonising 
doubts  and  hopes,  the  terrible  suspenso,  the  profound 
and  bitter  and  overwhelming  disappointment,  all  com- 
bined  to  shake  her  mind  to  its  very  foundations.  She 
feit  for  the  first  time,  that  she  could  no  longer  bear  up 
against  the  torture  of  her  singular  position.  Her  energy 
was  entirely  exhausted;  she  was  no  longer  capable  of 
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making  the  slightest  exertion;  she  took  refage  in  that 
torpid  resil^ation  that  results  from  ntter  hopelessness. 

Lying  on  her  sofa,  with  her  ey^  fixed  in  listless 
abstraction,  the  scene  at  Rovigo  flitted  unceasingly  be- 
fore  her  languid  vision.  At  length  she  had  seen  that 
father,  that  nnknown  and  mysterious  father,  whose  idea 
had  haunted  her  infancy  as  if  by  inspiration;  to  gain 
the  sKghtest  knowledge  of  whom  had  cost  her  such 
long  and  acute  suffering;  and  round  whose  image  for 
so  many  years  every  thought  of  her  intelligence ,  and 
every  feeling  of  her  heart,  had  clustered  like  spirits 
round  some  dim  and  mystical  altar.  At  length  she  had 
beheld  him;  she  had  gazed'  on  that  spiritual  coun- 
tenance;  she  had.listened  to  the  tender  accents  of  that 
musical  voice;  within  his  arms  she  had  been  folded 
with  rapture,  and  pressed  to  a  heart  that  seemed  to 
beat  only  for  her  feücity.  The  blessing  of  her  father, 
nttered  by  his  long-loved  Ups,  had  descended  on  her 
brow,  and  been  sealed  with  his  passionate  embrace. , 

The  entrance  of  her  mother  —  that  terrible  contest 
of  her  lacerated  heart,  when  her  two  parents,  as  it 
were,  appealed  to  her  love,  which  they  would  not 
share;  the  inspiration  of  her  despair,  that  so  suddenly 
had  removed  the  barriers  of  long  years,  before  whose 
irresistible  pathos  her  father  had  beut  a  penitent,  and 
her  mother's  inexorable  pride  hadmelted;  the  ravishing' 
bliss  that  for  a  moment  had  thrilled  through  her,  being 
experienced  too  for  the  first  time,  when  she  feit  that 
her  parents  were  again  united  and  bound  by  the  sweet 
tie  of  her  now  happy  existence;  —  this  was  die  drama 
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acted  before  her  with  an  almost  ceaselesB  repetition  of 
its  transporting  incidents;  and  when  she  looked  roond, 
and  beheld  her  mother  sitting  alone,  and  watching  her 
with  a  countenance  ahnost  of  anguish,  it  was  with  extreme 
difficulty  that  Yenet^a  could  persuade  herseif  that  all 
had  not  been  a  reverie;  and  she  was  only  convineed  of 
the  contrarj  by  that  heaviness  of  the  heart  which  too 
quickly  assures  os  of  the  reality'of  those  sorrows  of 
which  fancy  for  a  moment  may  cheat  us  into  scep« 
ticism. 

And  indeed  her  mother  was  scarcely  less  miserable. 
The  sight  of  Herbert,  so  changed  &om  the  form  that  she  re- 
membered;  those  tones  of  heart-rending  sincerity,  in  which 
he  had  moumfuUy  appealed  to  the  influence  of  time  and 
sorrow  on  his  life,  still  greatly  affected  her.  She  had  in- 
dulgedfor  a  moment  in  a  dream  of  domesticlove,  she  had 
cast  to  the  winds  the  inexorable  determination  of  a  life, 
and  had  mingled  her  tears  with  those  of  her  husband 
and  her  child.  And  how  had  she  been  repaid?  By  a 
degrading  catastrophe,  from  whose  revolting  associations 
her  mind  recoiled  with  indignation  and  disgust.  But 
her  lingering  feeling  for  her  husband,  her  own  morti- 
fication,  were  as  nothing  compared  with  the  harrowing 
anxiety  she  now  entertained  for  her  daughter.  To  con- 
verse  with  Yenetia  on  the  recent  occnrrence,  was  im- 
possible.  It  was  a  subject  which  admitted  of  no  dis- 
cussion.  They  had  passed  a  week  at  Padua,  and  the 
slightest  allusion  to  what  had  happened  had  never  been 
made  by  either  Lady  Annabel  or  her  child.  It  was 
only  by  her  lavish  testimonies  of  affection  that  Lady 
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Annabel  conveyed  to  Venetia  how  deeply  ehe  syin- 
pathised  with  her,  and  how  unhappy  she  was  herseif. 
She  had  never  quitted  for  a  moment  the  side  of  her 
daughter;  and  witnessed  each  day,  with  renewed  an- 
guish,  her  deplorable  condition;  for  Venetia  continued 
in  a  State  which,  to  those  unacquainted  with  her,  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  insensibility,  bat  her  mother 
knew  too  well  that  it  was  despair.  She  never  mored, 
she  never  sighed,  or  wept;  she  took  no  notice  of  any* 
thing  that  occnrred;  she  sought  relief  in  no  resources. 
Books,  and  drawings,  and  music,  were  quite  forgotten 
by  her;  nothiiig  amused,  and  nothing  annoyed  her;  she 
was  not  even  fretful;  she  had,  apparently,  no  physical 
ailment;  she  remained  pale  and  silent,  plunged  in  an 
absorbing  paroxysm  of  overwhelming  woe. 

The  unhappy  Lady  Annabel,  at  a  loss  how  to  act, 
at  length  thought  it  might  be  advisable  to  cross  over  to 
Venice.  She  feit  assured  now<  that  it  would  be  a  long 
time,  if  ever,  before  her  child  conld  again  endure  the 
fatigne  of  travel;  and  she  thought  that  for  every  reason, 
whether  for  domestic  comfort  or  medical  advice,  or 
those  multifarious  considerations  which  interest  the  in- 
valid, a  capital  was  by  far  the  most  desirablä  residence 
for  them.  There  was  a  time  when  a  visit  to.  the  dty 
that  had  given  her  a  name,  had  been  a  favourite  dream 
of  Venetia;  she  had  often  sighed  to  be  within 

"The  sea-bom  city's  walls;  the  graceful  towers 
Loved  by  the  bard." 

Those  lines  of  her  father  had  long  echoed  in  her 
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etur;  but  now  tfae  proposition  called  no  light  to  her 
glazed  eye,  nor  summoned  for  an  instant  the  colotir 
back  to  her  cheek.  She  listened  to  her  mother's  Sug- 
gestion, and  expressed  her  willingness  to  do  whatever 
she  desired.  Yenice  to  her  was  now  ovlj  a  name;  for, 
without  the  presence  and  the  united  love  of  both  her 
parents,  no  spot  on  earth  could  interest,  and  no  com- 
bination  of  oircumstances  affect  her.  To  Yenice,  how- 
ever,  they  departed,  having  previously  taken  oaie  that 
every  arrangement  should  be  made  for  iheir  reoeption. 
The  English  ambassador  at  the  Ducal  court  was  a  re- 
lative of  Lady  Annabel,  and  therefore  no  means  or 
exertions  were  spared  to  study  and  secure  the  con- 
yenience  and  accommodation  of  the  invalid.  The  bai^ 
of  the  ambassador  met  them  at  Eusina;  and  when 
Yenetia  beheld  the  towers  and  cupolas  of  Yenice, 
suffiised  with  a  golden  light  and  rising  out  of  the  bright 
blue  waters,  for  a  moment  her  spirit  seemed  to  lighten. 
It  is  indeed  a  spectacle  as  beautiiul  as  rare,  and  one  to 
which  the  world  offers  fenf,  if  any,  rivals.  Oliding 
over  the  great  Lagune,  the  buildings,  with  which  the 
pictures  at  Cherbury  had  already  made  her  familiär, 
gradually' rose  up  before  her;  the  mosque-like  Church 
of  St.  Marc,  the  tall  Campanile  red  in  the  sun,  the 
Moresco  Palace  of  the  Doges,  the  deadly  Bridge  of 
Sighs,  and  the  dark  structure  to  which  it  leads. 

Yenice  had  not  then  fallen.  The  gorgeous  Standards 
of  the  sovereign  republic,  and  its  tributary  kingdoms, 
still  waved  in  the  Place  of  8t  Marc;  the  Bucentaur 
was  not  rotting  in  the  Arsenal,  and  the  warlike  galleys 
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of  the  State  craised  without  the  Lagune;  a  busy  and 
pictuxesque  population  swarmed  in  all  directions;  and 
the  Venetian  noble,  the  hanghtiest  of  men,  might  still 
be  Seen  proudly  moving  from  the  Council  of  State,  or 
stepping  into  a  gondola  amid  a  bowing  crowd.  All  was 
stuTing  life,  yet  all  was  silent;  the  fantastic  arehitec- 
tnre,  the  glowing  sky,  the  flitting  gondolas,  and  the 
brilliant  crowd  gliding  about  with  noiseless  step  —  this 
citj  without  sound  —  it  seemed  a  dream! 

CHAPTEE  yni. 

The  ambassador  had  engaged  for  Lady  Annabel  a 
palace  on  the  Gcand  Canal,  belonging  to  Count  Man* 
frini.  It  was  a  stracture  of  great  size  and  magnificence, 
and  rose  out  of  the  water  with  a  flight  of  marble  stepa. 
Within  was  a  rast  gallery,  lined  with  statues  and  busts 
on  tall  pedestals;  suites  of  spacious  apartm^dts,  with 
marble  floors  and  hung  with  satin;  ceilings  painted  by 
Tintoretto  and  füll  of  Turkish  trophies;  fumiture  alike 
sumptuous  and  massy;  the  gilding,  alihough  of  two 
hundred  years^  duration,  as  biight  and  bumished  as  if 
it  had  bat  yesterday  been  touched  with  the  brush  — 
Sequin  gold,  as  the  Yenetians  teil  70U  to  this  day  with 
pride.  Bat  even  their  old  fumiture  will  soon  not  be 
lefi;  to  them,  aiT  palaces  are  now  daily  broken  up  like 
old  ships,  and  their  colossal  spoils  consigned  toHanway 
Yard  and  Bond  Street,  whence,  re-bumished  and  vamped 
up,  their  Titanic  proportions  in  time  appropriately  figure 
in  the  boudoirs  of  May  Fair  and  the  miniature  saloons 
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of  St.  James*.  Many  a  fine  lady  now  sits  in  a  Doge^B 
ohair,  and  many  a  dandy  listens  to  bis  doom  from  a 
couch  that  has  already  witnessed  the  lesB  inezorable 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 

Amid  all  this  splendour,  however,  one  monmful 
idea  alone  pervaded  the  tortored  consciousness  of  Xadj 
Annabel  Herbert  Daily  the  dark  truth  stole  npon  lier 
with  increased  conviction,  thatVenetia  had  come  hither 
only  to  die.  There  seemed  to  the  agitated  ear  of  this 
distracted  mother  a  terrible  omen  even  in  the  very 
name  of  her  child;  and  she  could  not  resist  the  per- 
suasion  that  her  final  destiny  would,  in  some  degree, 
be  connected  with  her  fancifol  appellation.  The  physi- 
cians (for  hopeless  as  Lady  Annabel-  could  not  resist 
esteeming  their  interference,  Yenetia  was  now  surrounded 
with  physicians)  shook  their  heads,  prescribed  different 
remedies  and  gave  contrary  opinions;  each  day,  how- 
erer,  their  patient  became  more  languid,  thinner  and 
more  thin,  untU  she  seemed  like  a  beautiful  spirit 
gliding  into  the  saloon,  leaning  on  her  mother^s  arm, 
and  followed  by  Pauncefort,  who  had  now  leamt  the 
fatal  secret  from  her  mistress,  and  whose  heart  was  in* 
deed  almost  broken  at  the  prospect  of  the  calamity  that 
was  impending  over  them. 

At  Padua,  Lady  Annabel,  in  her  mortified  reveries, 
outraged  as  she  conceired  by  her  husband,  and  anxious 
about  her  daughter,  had  schooled  herseif  into  visiting 
her  fresh  calamities  on  the  head  of  the  unhappy  Her- 
bert, to  whose  intrusion  and  irresistible  influence  she 
ascribed  all  the  illness  of  her  child;   but,  as  the  indis- 
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Position  of  Venetia  gradually,  but  surety,  increased, 
until  at  length  it  assumed  so  alanning  an  aspect  that 
Lady  Annabel,  in  the  distraction  of  her  mind,  could 
no  longer  refrain  firom  contemplating  the  most  fatal  re- 
sult,  she  had  taught  herseif  bitterly  to  regret  the  failure 
of  that  approaching  reconciliation  which  now  she  could 
not.but  believe  would,  at  least,  -have  secured  her  the 
life  of  Venetia.  Whatever  might  be  the  risk  of  again 
nniting  herseif  with  her  husband,  whatever  might  be 
the  mortification  and  misery  which  it  might  ultimately, 
or  even  speedily,  entail  upon  her,  there  was  no  un- 
bappiness  that  she  could  herseif  experience,  which  for 
one  moment  she  could  put  in  competition  with  the 
existence  of  her  child.  When  that  was  the  question, 
every  feeling  that  had  hitherto  impelled  her  conduct 
assumed  a  totally  different  complexion.  That  conduct, 
in  her  view,  had  been  a  systematic  sacrifice  of  seif  to 
secure  the  happiness  of  her  daughter;  and  the  result  of 
all  her  exertions  was,  that  not  only  her  happiness  was 
destroyed,  but  her  life  was  fast  vanishing  away.  To 
save  Venetia,  it  now  appeared  to  Lady  Annabel  that 
there  was  no  extremity  which  she  would  not  endure; 
and  if  it  came  to  a  question,  whether  Yenetia  should 
survive,  or  whether  she  should  even  be  separated  from 
her  mother,  her  matemal  heart  now  assured  her  that  she 
would  not  for  an  instant  hesitate  in  preferring  an  eternal 
Separation  to  the  death  of  her  child.  Her  terror  now 
worked  to  such  a  degree  upon  her  character,  that  she 
even,  at  times,  half  resolved  to  speak  to  Venetia  upon 
the  subject,   and  contrive  some  method  of  communi- 
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caüng  her  wislies  to  her  &ther;  but  pride,  the  habitaal 
repugnance  of  so  muaj  years  to  converse  npon  the 
topic,  mingied  also,  as  should  be  confessed,  with  an 
indefinite  apprehension  of  the  ill  conseqnences  of  a 
conversation  of  such  a  character  on  the  nervons  tem- 
perament  of  her  danghter,  restrained  her. 

"My  love!"  said  Lady  Annabel,  one  A&j  to  her" 
danghter,  "do  you  think  yon  conld  go  ont?  The  phy- 
sicians think  it  of  great  importance  that  yon  should  at- 
tempt  to  exert  yonrself,  however  slightly." 

'^Dear  mother,  if  anything  could  annoy  me  from 
yonr  lips,  it  would  be  to  hear  yon  qnote  these  physi- 
cians," Said  Venetia.  "Their  daily  presence  and  in- 
quiries  irritate  me.  Let  me  be  at  peace.  I  wish  to  see 
no  one  but  you." 

"But  Venetia,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  in  a  voice  of 
great  emotion,  "Venetia — ,"  and  here  she  pansed; 
"  think- ofmy  anxiety." 

"Dear  mother,  it  would  be  ungrateful  for  me  ever 
to  forget  that.  But  you,  and  you  alone,  know  that  my 
State,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  to  whatever  it  may  be 
I  am  reconciled,  is  not  produced  by  causes  over  whieh 
these  physicians  have  any  control,  over  which  no  one 
has  control  —  now,"  added  Venetia,  in  a  tone  of  great 
moumfalness. 

For  here  we  must  remark  that  so  inexperienced 
was  Venetia  in  the  feelings  of  others,  and  so  completelj 
did  she  judge  of  the  strengtfi  and  purity  of  their  emo- 
tions  from  her  own,  that  reflection,  since  the  terrible 
adventure  of  Boyigo,  had  önly  convinced  her  that  it 
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was  no  longer  in  her  mother's  power  to  vaä^  herself 
again  with  her  other  parent.  She  had  tanght  herseif 
to  look  upon  her  father's  burst  of  feeling  towards  Lady 
Annabel  as  the  momentarj  and  inevitable  reault  of  a 
meeting  so  tmexpected  and  overpowering,  but  she  did 
not  doubt  that  Ute  stranger  whose  presence  had  ulti- 
matelj  so  fatally  clouded  that  interview  of  promise, 
possessed  claims  upon  Marmion  Herbert  which  he  would 
neiiher  break,  nor,  npon  reflection,  be  desirous  to  ques-  / 
tion.  It  was  then  the  conviction  that  a  reconciliation 
between  her  parents  was  now  impossible,  in  which  her 
despair  originated,  and  she  pictnred  to  herseif  her  father 
once  more  at  Arqud*,  disturbed,  perhaps,  for  a  day  or 
two,  as  he  naturally  must  be,  by  an  interview  so  sudden 
and  so  harassing;  shedding  a  tear,  perhaps,  in  secret  to 
the  wife  whoHi  he  had  injured,  and  the  child  whom  he 
had  scarcely  seen;  but  relapsing,  alike  from  the  foree 
of  habit  and  inclination,  into  those  previous  and  con- 
firmed  feelings,  nnder  whose  influence,  she  was  herseif 
ai  witness,  bis  lifo  had  been  so  serene,  and  even  s<^ 
landable.  She  was  confirmed  in  these  opinions  by  the 
circamstanoe  of  their  never  having  heard  since  &om 
him.  Flaced  in  bis  Situation,  if  indeed  an  irresistible 
influence  were  not  Controlling  him,  would  he  have 
hesitated  for  a  moment  to  have  prevented  even  their 
departore,  or  to  have  pursued  them;  to  have  sought  at 
any  rate  some  means  of  connnunicating  with  them? 
He  was  plainly  reconcDed  to  bis  present  position,  and 
feit  that  under  these  circumstances  silence  on  bis  part 
wa»  alike  kindest   and  most   discreei      Yenetia  had 
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ceased,  therefore,  to  question  the  justice  or  tlie  ex- 
pediency,  or  even  the  abstract  propriety,  of  her  mo- 
ther^s  conduct  She  viewed  their  condition  now  as  the 
result  of  Stern  necessity.  She  pitied  her  mother,  and 
for  herseif  she  had  no  hope. 

There  was  then  much  meaning  in  that  little  mono- 
syllable  with  which  Venetia  concluded  her  reply  to  her 
mother.  She  had  no  hope  "now."  Lady  Ännabel, 
however,  ascribed  it  to  a  very  di£Perent  meaning;  she 
only  believed  that  her  daughter  was  of  opinion  that 
nothing  would  induce  her  now  to  listen  to  the  over- 
tores  of  her  father.  Frepared  for  any  sacrifice  of  seif, 
Lady  Annabel  replied,  "But  there  is  hope,  Venetia; 
when  your  life  is  in  question,  there  is  nothing  that 
should  not  be  done." 

"Nothing  can  be  done,"  said  Venetia,  who,  of 
course,  could  not  dream  of  what  was  passing  in  her 
mother's  mind. 

Lady  Annabel  rose  from  her  seat  and  walked  to 
4he  window;  apparently  her  eye  watched  only  the 
passing  gondolas,  but  indeed  she  saw  them  not;  she 
saw  only  her  child  stretched  perhaps  on  the  couch  of 
death. 

**We  quitted,  perhaps,  Eovigo  too  hastily,"  said 
Lady  Annabel,  in  a  choking  voiee,  and  with  a  face  of 
scarlet.  It  was  a  terrible  süruggle,  but  the  words  were 
nttered. 

"No,  mother,"  said  Venetia,  to  Lady  AnnabePs  in- 
expressible  surprise,  "we  did  right  to  go." 

"Even  my  child,  even  Venetia,  with  all  her  deyo- 
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tion  tp  him,  feels  the  absolute  necessity  of  mj  con- 
duct,"  thougbt  Lady  Annabel.  Her  pride  retumed; 
sbe  feit  tbe  impossibility  of  making  an  overture  to 
Herbert;  sbe  looked  upon  tbeir  daugbter  as  the  last 
vicdm  of  bis  fatal  career. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

How  beautiful  is  night  in  Venice!  Then  music 
and  the  moon  reign  supreme;  the  glittering  sky  re- 
flected  in  the  waters,  and  every  gondola  gliding  with 
sweet  sounds!  Around  on  every  side  are  palaces  and 
temples,  rising  from  the  waves  wbicb  they  shadow  with 
tbeir  solenm  forms,  their  costly  fronts  rieh  with  the 
spoils  of  kingdoms,  and  softened  with  the  magic  of  the 
midnigbt  beam.  The  whole  city  too  is  poured  forth 
for  festival.  The  people  lounge  on  the  quays  and 
Cluster  on  the  bridges;  the  light  barks  skim  along  in 
crowds,  just  touching  the  surface  of  the  water,  while 
their  bright  prows  of  polished  iron  gleam  in  the  moon- 
shine,  and  glitter  in  the  rippling  wave.  Not  a  sound 
that  is  not  gracefdl  —  the  tinkle  of  guitars,  the  sighs 
of  serenaders,  and  the  responsive  chorus  of  gondoliers. 
Now  and  then  a  laugh,  light,  joyous,  and  yet  musical, 
bursts  forth  from  some  illuminat^d  coffee-house,  before 
which  a  buffo  disports,  a  tumbler  Stands  on  bis  head, 
or  a  juggler  mystifies:  and  all  for  a  sequin! 

The  Place  of  St  Marc ,  at  the  period  of  our  story, 
stQl  presented  the  most  brilliant  spectacle  of  the  kind 
in  Europe.     Not  a  spot  was  more  distinguished  for 
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elegance,  luxury,  and  enjoyment.  It  was  indeed  tke 
inner  sbrine  of  the  temple  of  pleasure,  and  very  stränge 
and  amnsing  would  be  the  annals  of  its  pictnresqne 
arcades.  We  most-not  howerer  step  behind  their  blne 
awnings,  but  content  ourselves  with  the  exterior  ^eene^ 
and  certainly  the  Place  of  St.  Marc,  with  the  yariegated 
splendour  of  its  Christian  mosque,  the  omate  architec- 
ture  of  its  buildings,  its  diversified  population,  a  tribute 
from  every  shore  of  the  midland  sea,  and  where  the 
noble  Yenetian,  in  bis  robe  of  crimson  silk,  and  Ibng 
white  wig,  might  be  josüed  by  the  Sclavonian  with 
his  target,  and  the  Albanian  in  his  kilt,  while  the  Tnrk, 
sitting  cross-legged  on  his  Persian  carpet,  smgked  his 
long  chibouque  with  serene  gravity,  and  the  mild  Aa> 
menian  glided  by  him  with  a  low  reverence,  presented 
an  aspect  nnder  a  Yenetian  moon,  such  ass  we  shall 
not  ßasily  find  again  in  Christendom,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  dying  glory  and  the  neighbouring  vice,  was  per- 
vaded  with  an  air  of  romance  and  refinement,  com* 
pared  with  which  the  glittering  dissipation  of  Paris, 
even  in  its  liveliest  and  most  graceM  honrs,  assumes  a 
character  alike  coarse  and  common-place. 

It  is  the  hour  of  love  and  of  faro ;  now  is  the  honr 
to  press  your  snit  and  to  break  a  bank;  to  glide  from 
the  apartment  of  rapture  into  the  Chamber  of  chance. 
Thns  a  noble  Yenetian  contrived  to  pass  the  nigbt,  in 
altemations  of  excitement  that  in  general  lefit  him  siif- 
ficiently  serions  for  the  morrow's  counciL  For  more 
volgar  tastes  there  was  the  minstrel,  the  ooignrer',  and 
the  story-teller,  gobletsof  Cyprus  wine,  flasks  of  sherbet, 
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and  confectionaiy  that  daaszled  like  diamonds.  And  for 
every  one,  &om  the  grave  Senator  to  the  gfl,j  gondolier, 
there  was  an  atmosphere  in  itself  a  spell,  and  whicb, 
after  all,  bas  more  to  do  with  hmnan  bappiness  than 
all  tbe  accidents  of  fortune  and  all  the  arts  of  govem- 
ment. 

Amid  this  gay  and  brilliant  multitade,  one  bnman 
being  stood  alone.  MufHed  in  bis  cloak,  and  leaning 
against  a  colnmn  in  tbe  portico  df  St.  Marc,  an  ex- 
pression  of  oppressiTO  care  and  affliction  was  imprinted 
on  bis  coontenance,  and  ill  accorded  with  tbe  Hgbt  and 
festive  scene.  Had  be  been  crossed  in  loye,  or  bad  he 
lost  at  play?  Was  it  woman  or  gold  to  which  bis 
anxiety  and  sorrow  were  attribatable,  for  under  one 
or  other  of  these  categories,  undoubtedly,  all  tbe  miseries 
of  man  may  ränge.  Want  of  love,  or  want  of  money, 
lies  at  tbe  botlom  of  all  onr  griefs. 

Tbe  stranger  came  forward,  and  leaving  tbe  joyous 
tbrong,  tamed  down  tbe  Piazzetta,  and  approached  tbe 
quay  of  tbe  Lagone.  A  gondolier  saluted  him,  and  be 
enteied  bis  boat. 

"Whither,  Signor?"/Said  tbe  gondolier. 

"To  tbe  Grand  Canal,"  be  repHed. 

Over  tbe  moonlit  wave  tbe  gondola  swiftly  'skim* 
med!  Tbe  scene  was  a  marvellous  contrast  to  tbe  one 
which  the  stranger  bad  just  quitted;  but  it  brought  no 
serenity  to  bis  caie-wom  conntenance,  thougb  bis  eye 
for  a  moment  kindled  as  be  looked  upon  tbe  moon, 
that  was  sailing  in  the  eloudless  beaven  with  a  single 
Star  by  her  aide. 

Yenelia.  IL  12 
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Thej  had  soon  entered  the  Grand  Canal,  and  tlie 
gondolier  looked  to  his  employerfor  instractions.  ^^Row 
opposite  to  theManfrini  palace,^^  said  the  Btranger,  "and 
rest  upon  your  oar." . 

The  blinds  of  the  great  window  of  the  palace  were 
withdrawn.  Distinctly  might  be  recognised  a  female 
figure  bending  over  the  recumbent  form  of  a  girl.  An 
hour  passed  away  and  still  the  göndola  was  motionless, 
and  still  the  silent  stranger  gazed  on  the  inmates  of 
the  palace.  A  servant  now  came  forward  and  closed 
the  curtain  bf  the  Chamber.  The  stranger  sighed,  and 
waving  his  hand  to  the  gondolier,  bade  him  retum  to 
the  Lagune. 

CHAPTER  X. 

It  is  curious  to  recall  our  feelings  at  a  moment 
when  a  great  event  is  impending  orer  ns,  and  we  are 
ntterly  unconscious  of  its  probable  occurrence.  How 
often  does  it  happen  that  a  subject  which  almost  un* 
ceasingly  engages  our  mind,  is  least  thought  of  at  the 
yery  instant  that  the  agitating  suspense  inrolved  in  its 
consideration  is  perhaps  about  to  be  terminated  for 
everl  The  very  morning  after  the  mystenous  gondola 
had  rested  so  long  before  the  ManMni  Palace,  Yenetia 
rose  for  the  first  time  since  the  flight  from  Rovigo, 
refreshed  by  her  slumbers  and  tranquil  in  her  spirit 
It  was  not  in  her  power  to  recall  her  dreams;  but  they 
had  left  a  vague  and  yet  serene  Impression.  There 
seemed  a  lightness  in  her  heart,  that  long  had  been 
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imasiial  wiih  her,  and  sHe  greeted  her  modier  with  a 
smile,  faint  indeed,  yet  natural. 

Perhaps  this  beneficial  change,  slight  Bnt  still  de- 
lightful,  might  be  attributed  to  the  softness  and  the 
splendour  of  the  mom.  Before  the  approach  of  winter, 
it  seemed  that  the  sun  was  resolved  to  remind  the  Ve- 
netians  that  they  were  his.children;  and  that,  although 
his  rays  might  be  soon  clouded  for  a  season,  they  were 
not  to  believe  that  their  parent  had  deserted  them. 
The  sea  was  like  glass,  a  golden  haze  suffused  the 
horizon,  and  a  breeze,  not  strong  enpugh  to  disturb  the 
waters,  was  wafted  at  intervals  from  the  gardens  of 
the  Brenta,  fitfol  and  sweet. 

Venetia  had  yielded  to  the  Suggestion  of  her  mo- 
ther,  and^  had  agreed  for  the  first  time  to  leave  the 
palace.  They  stepped  into  their  gondola,  and  were 
wafted  to  an  Island  in  the  Lagune  where  there  was  a 
convent,  and,  what  in  Venice  was  more  rare  and  more 
delightfol,  a  garden.  Its  scanty  shrubberies  sparkled 
in  the  sun;  and  a  cypress  flanked  by  a  pine-tree  offered' 
to  the  eye  unused  to  trees  a  novel  and  picturesque 
group.  Beneath  its  shade  they  rested,  watching  on  one 
side  the  distant  city,  and  on  the  other  the  still  and 
gleaming  waters  of  the  Adriatic.  While  they  were  thus 
sitting,  renovated  by  the  soft  air  and  pleasant  spectacle, 
a  holy  father,  with  a  beard  like  a  meteor,  appeared 
and  addressed  them. 

"Welcome  to  St.  Lazaro!"  said  the  holy  father, 
fiipeaking  in  English;  "and  may  the  peace  that  reigns 
within  its  walls  fill  also  your  breasts!" 

12* 
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'^Indeed,  holj  father  "  said  Ladj  Annabel  to  the 
Annenian  monk,  ^'I  have  long  heard  of  your  viitaes 
and  your  happy  life." 

"Yon  knoi¥  that  Paradise  was  placed  in  onr  cotmr 
trj,"  Said  the  monk  witb  a  smile.»  *^We  have  all  lost 
Paradise,  but  tbe  Armenian  bas  lost  bis  conntry  too. 
NevertbelesB,  witb  God's  blessing,  on  tbis  islet  we  baye 
fbnnd  an  Eden,  pure  at  least  and  tranqnil.'^ 

'Tor  tbe  pious,  Paradise  exists  everywbere/'  said 
Lady  Annabel. 

"You  baye  been  in  England,  boly  fatber?"  said 
Venefia. 

^'It  bas  not  l)een  my  good  fortone,"  replied  ibe 
mcmk. 

'^Yet  yon  speak  our  tdngne  witb  a  fadliiy  and 
accent  tbat  snrprise  me." 

'^I  leamt  it  in  America  wbere  I  long  resided,^*  re* 
joined  tbe  Aimenian. 

"Tbis  is  for  your  eye,  lady,"  continued  tbe  monk, 
'drawing  a  letter  from  bis  bosom. 

Lady  Annabel  feit  not  a  little  surprised;  but  tbe 
idea  immediately  occurred  to  ber  tbat  it  was  some  con- 
yentual  memorial,  appealing  to  ber  cbarity.  Sbe  took 
tbe  paper  &om  tbe  monk,  wbo  immediately  moyed 
away;  but  what  was  tbe  agitation  of  Lady  Annabel 
wben  sbe  recognised  the  hand-writing  of  her  husbandl 
Her  first  tbought  was  to  saye  Yenetia  from  sharing 
tbat  agitation.  Sbe  rose  quickly;  sbe  commanded  her- 
seif  safficiently  to  adyiße  ber  daughter,  in  a  calm  tone, 
to  remain  seated,  wbile  for  a  moment  sbe  refreshed 
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h^rself  by  a  stroll.  She  had  not  qtdtted  Venetia  many 
paces,  iirlien  she  broke  tbe  seal  and  read  these  lines:  — 

^^Tremble  not,  Annabel,  when  you  recognise  this 
hand-'vnriting.  It  is  that  of  6ne  whose.  only  aspiration 
is  to  contribute  to«.yoiir  hapjpiness ;  and  although  tbe 
fuMbnent  of  that  fond  desire  may  be  denied  bim,  it 
never  sball  be  said,  even  by  you,  that  any  conduct 
of  bis  sbould  now  occasion  yon  annoyance.  I  am  in 
Venice  at  tbe  peril  of  my  life,  wbicb  I  only  mention 
becanse  tbe  difficulties  inseparable  fi:om  my  pösition  are 
tbe  principal  cause  tbat  you  did  not  receiVe  tbis  com* 
mnnication  immediately  after  our  stränge  meeting.  I 
bave.gazed  at  nigbt  npon  your  palace,  and  watcbed 
tbe  forms  of  my  wife  and  our  cbild;  but  one  word 
from  you,  and  I  quit  Venice  for  ever,  and  it  sball  not 
be  my  fault  if  you  are-  ^ver  again  disturbed  by  tbe 
memory  of  tbe  miserable  Herbert. 

"But  before  I  go,  I  will  make  tbis  one  appeal  if 
not  to  your  justice,  at  least  to  ypur  mercy.  After  tbe 
fatal  Separation  of  a  life,  we  bave  onqe  more  met:  you 
have  looked  upon  me  not  witb  batred ;  my  band  bas 
once  more  pressed  yours;  for  a  moment  I  indulged  tbe 
impossible  bope,  tbat  tbis  weary  and  exbausted  spirit 
migbt  at  lengtb  be  blessed.  Witb  agony  I  allude 
to  tbe  incident  tbat  dispelled  tbe  rapture  of  tbis 
▼ision.  Sufficient  for  me  most  solemnly  to  assure  you 
tbat  four-and-twenty  bours  bad  not  elapsed  witbout 
that  feeble  and  imballowed  tie  being  severed  for  everl 
It  Tanished  instantaneously.  before  tbe  presence  of  my 
-wife  and  my  chüd.     Howerer  you  decide,  it  ean  never 
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again  subsisi:  its  utter  and  eternal  dissolution  was  t^e 
inevitable  homage  to  jom  purity. 

"Whaterer  may  have  been  my  errors,  whatever 
mj  crimes  —  for  I  will  not  attempt  to  justify  to  you  a 
Single  circumstance  of  my  life  —  I  humble  myself  in 
the'  dost  befor^  you,  and  solicit  only  mercy ;  yet  what- 
erer  may  have  been  my  career,  ah!  Annabel,  in  the 
infinite  softness  of  your  soul  was  it  not  for  a  moment 
pardoned?  Am  I  indeed  to  suffer  for  that  last  lamen- 
table intrusion?  You  are  a  woman,  Annabel,  with  a 
brain  as  clear  as  your  heart  is  pure.  Judge  me  with 
calmness,  Annabel;  were  there  no  circumstances  in  my 
Situation  to  extenuate  that  deplorable  connection?  I  will 
not  urge  them;  I  will  not  even  intimate  them;  but 
surely,  Annabel,  when  I  kneel  before  you  füll  of  deep 
repentance  and  long  remorse,  if  you  could  pardon  tkö 
past,  it  is  not  that  mcident,  however  mortifying  to  you, 
however  disgraceful  to  myself,  that  should  be  an  im- 
passable barrier  to  all  my  hopesi 

'^Once  you  loved  me;  I  ask  you  not  to  love  me 
now.  There  is  nothing  about  me  now  that  can  touch 
the  heart  of  woman.  I  am  old  before  my  time;  bent 
with  the  blended  influence  of  action  and  of  thought, 
andr  of  physical  and  moral  suffering,  The  play  of  my 
spirit  has  gone  for  ever.  My  passions  have  expired 
like  my  hopes.  The  remaining  sands  of  my  life  are 
few.  Once  it  was  otherwise:  you  can  recall  a  different 
picture  of  the  Marmion  on  whom  you  smiled,  and  of 
whom  you  were  the  first  love.  Ol  Annabel,  —  grej^ 
feeble,  ezhausted,  penitent,  —  let  me  stagger  over  your 
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threshold,  and  die!  I  ask  no  more;  I  will  not  hope 
for  your  affection;  I  will  not  even  count  npon  jour 
pity;  but  endure  my  presence;  let  your  roof  screen  my 
last  daysl" 

It  was  read;  it  was  read  again,  dim  as  was  the 
sight  of  Lady  Annabel  with  fast-flowing  tears.  Still 
holding  the  letter,  but  with  hands  fallen,  she  gazed 
upon  the  shining  waters  before  her  in  a  fit  of  abstraction. 
It  was  the  voice  of  her  child  that  roused  her. 

"Mother,"  said  Venetia  in  a  tone  of  some  decision, 
"you  are  troubled,  and  we  have  only  one  cause  of 
trouble.     That  letter  is  from  my  father." 

Lady  Annabel  gave  her  the  letter  in  silence. 

Venetia  withdrew  almost  unconsciously  a  few  paces 
from  her  mother.  She  feit  this  to  be  the  crisis  of  her 
life.  There  never  was  a  moment  which  she  beüeved 
required  more  fully  the  presence  of  all  her  energies. 
Before  she  had  addressed  Lady  Annabel,  she  had 
endeayoured  to  steel  her  mind  to  great  exertion.  Yet 
now  that  she  held  the  letter,  she  could  not  command 
herseif  sufficiently  to  read  it.  Her  breath  deserted  her, 
—  her  band  lost  its  power;  she  could  not  even  open 
the  lines  on  which  perhaps  her  life  depended.  Sud- 
denly,  with  a  rapid  effort  she  glanced  at  the  Contents. 
The  blood  retumed  to  her  cheek,  —  her  eye  became 
bright  with  excitement,  —  she  gasped  for  breath,  — 
she  advanced  to  Lady  Annabel.  "Ah!  mother,'^  she 
exclaimed,  "you  will  grant  all  that  it  desires!" 

Still  gazing  on  the  wäre  that  laved  the  shore  of 
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the  idand  with  an  almoBt  imperceptible  ripple,  "Lady 
Annabel  continued  silent 

"Mother,"  said  Venetia,  "my  beloved  mothor,  you 
hesitate/^  She  approached  Lady  Axmabel,  and  wiih 
one  arm  round  her  neck,  ehe  grasped  with  the  otber 
her  mother^s  band.  "I  implore  you,  by  all  that  affec- 
tion  which  you  lavisb  on  me,  yield  to  this  supplication. 
Ol  motber,  dearest  motheri  it  bas  been  my  bope  tbat 
my  life  bas  been  at  least  a  life  of  duty;Ibaye  laboured 
to  yield  to  all  your  wisbes.  I  bave  struggled  to  make 
tbeir  fulfilment  tbe  law  of  my  being.  Yes!  motber, 
your  memory  will  assure  you,  tbat  wben  tbe  sweetest 
emotione  of  my  beart  were  tbe  stake,  you  appealed  to 
me  to  sacrifice  tbem,  and  tbey  were  dedicated  to  your 
will.  Hare  I  ever  murmured?  I  bave  sougbt  only  to 
repay  your  love  by  obedience.  Speak  to  me,  dearest 
motber  1  I  implore  you  speak  to  mel  Teil  me  can 
you  ever  repent  relenting  in  tbis  instance!  Ol  motber, 
you  will  not  besitate;  you  will  not  indeed;  you  will 
bring  joy  and  content  to  cur  long-barassed  bearthl 
Teil  me  so;  I  beseecb  you  teil  me  so!  I  wish,  ob! 
bow  I  wish,  tbat  you  would  comply  from  tbe  mere 
Impulse  of  your  own  beart!  But  grant  that  it  is  a 
sacrifice;  grant  that  it  may  be  unwise  —  tbat  it  may 
be  vain;  —  I  supplicate  you  to  make  itl  I,  your 
child,  wbo  never  deserted  Jrou,  wbo  will  never  desert 
you,  pledging  my  faith  to  you  in  the  face  of  bearen; 
for  'my  sake,  I  supplicate  you  to  make  itl  You  do  not 
besitate  —  you  cannot  besitate;  motber,  you  cannot 
besitate,     Abi  you  would  not  if  you  knew  all;  if  you 
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knew  all  the  miseiy  of  my  life,  you  would  be  glad,  — 
you  would  be  cheerM, —  you  would  look  upon  this  as 
an  interposition  of  Providence  in  favour  of  your  Vene- 
tia;  you  would,  indeed,  dear  mother!" 

"What  evil  fortune  guided  our  steps  to  Italyl" 
Baid  Lady  Annabel  in  a  solemn  tone,  and  as  if  in 
soliloquy. 

"No,  no,  mother;  not  evil  fortune;  fortune  the  best 
and  brightest,"  exclaimed  her  daugbter.  "We  came 
bere  to  be  bappy,  and  bappiness  we  have  at  lengtb 
gained.  It  is  in  our  grasp;  I  feel  it.  It  was  not  for- 
tune, dear  mother,  Jt  was  fate,  it  was  Providence,  it 
was  6od.  You  have  be^a  faithfdl  to  Hirn,  and  he  bas 
iM'Ougbt  back  to  ypu  my  father,  chastened  and  repent- 
^ant.  God  bas  tumed  bis  beart  to  all  your  virtues. 
Will  you  desert  bim?  Nd,  no,  mother,  you  will  not, 
you  eannot;  for  bis  sake,  for  your  own.sake,  and  for 
your  cbild^  you  will  not!" 

"For  tweniy  years  I  have  acted  from  an  imperious 
sense  of  duty,"  said Lady  Annabel,  "and  for  your  sake, 
Yenetia,  as  mueb  as  for  my  own.  Sball  the  feeling  of 
a  moment  — ^" 

"Ol  mother,  dearest  mother,  say  not  these  words. 
With  me,  at  least,  it  bas  not  been  the  feeling  of  a 
moment.  It  baunted  my  infancy;  it  barassed  me  wbile 
a  girl;  it  bas  brougbt  me  in  the  prime  of  womanbood 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  And  with  you,  mother,  bas 
it  been  the  feeling  of  a  moment!  Abi  yöu  ever  loved 
hün,  wben  bis  name  was  never  breathed  by  tbose  lips. 
You  loved  bim  wben  you  deemed  be  bad  förgotten 
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you;  when  you  pictured  him  to  yourself  in  all  tbe 
pride  of  healtli  and  genius,  wanton  and  daring;  and 
now,  now  that  he  comes  to  you  penitent,  perhapfl 
dying,  more  like  a  remorseful  spirit  than  a  breathing 
being,  and  bumbles  himself  before  you,  and  appeals 
only  to  your  mercy,  ahl  my  mother,  you  cannot  reject, 
you  could  not  reject  him,  even  if  you  were  alone,  — 
even  if  you  had  no  childl" 

"My  childl  my  childl  all  my  hopes  were  in  my 
child,^'  murmured  Lady  Annabel. 

"Is  she  not  by  your  side?"  aaid  Venetia. 

"You  know  not  what  you  ask;  you  know  not  what 
you  counsel,^^  said  Lady  Annabel.  "It  has  been  the 
prayer  and  effort  of  my  lifo  that  you  should  never 
know.  There  is  a  bittemess  in  the  reconciliation  which 
follows  long  estrangement,  that  yields  a  pang  more 
acute  even  than  the  first  disunion.  Shall  I  be  called 
upon  to  moum  over  the  wasted  happiness  of  twenty 
years?    Wl^y  did  he  not  hate  U8?" 

"The  pang  is  already  feit/  mother,"  said  Venetia. 
"Beject  my  father,  but  you  cannot  resume  the  feelings 
of  a  month  back.  You  have  seen  him;  you  have 
listened  to  him.  He  is  no  longer  the  character  which 
justified  your  conduct,  and  upheld  you  under  the  trial. 
His  image  has  entered  your  soul;  your  heart  is  soft- 
ened.  Bid  him  quit  Yenice  without  seeing  you,  and 
you  will  remain  the  most  miserable  of  women." 

"On  his  head,  then,  be  thö  final  desolation,^'  said 
Lady  Annabel;  "it  is  but  a  part  of  the  lot  ihat  he  has 
yielded  me." 
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"I  am  sil^it/^  said  Yenetia,  relazing  her  grasp. 
'^I  see  that  yoiir  child  is  not  pennitted  to  enter  into 
your  considerations."     She  tumed  away. 

"Venetial"  said  her  mother. 

"Mother!"  said  Venetia,  looking  back,  but  not 
retuming. 

"Betum  one  moment  to  me." 

Venetia  slowly  rejoined  her.  Lady  Annabel  spoke 
in  a  kind  acnd  gentle,  though  serious  tone. 

"Venetia,"  she  said,  "what  I  am  about  to  speak  is 
not  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  but  has  beeil  long 
revolved  in  my  mind;  do  not,  therefore,  misapprehend 
it  I  express  without  passion  what  I  believe  to  be 
tmth.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  presence  of  your  father 
is  necessary  to  your  happiness;  nay,  more,  to  your.life. 
I  recognise  the  mysterious  influence  which  he  has  ever 
exercised  over  your  existence.  I  feel  it  impossible  for 
me  any  longer  to  struggle  against  a  power  to  which  I 
bow.  Be  happy,  then,  my  daughter,  and  live.  Fly  to 
your  father,  and  be  to  him  as  matchless  a  child  as  you 
have  been  to  me."  She  uttered  these  last  words  in  a 
choking  yoice. 

"I»  this,  indeed,  the  dictate  of  your  calm  judgment, 
mother?"  said  Venetia. 

"I  call  God  to  witness,  it  has  of  late  been  more 
than  once  on  my  lips.  The  other  night,  when  I  spoke 
of  Kovigo,  I  was  about  to  express  this." 

"Then  mother,"  said  Venetia,  "I  find  that  I  have 
been  misunderstood.  At  least  I  thought  my  feelings 
towards    yourself  had  been  appreciated.     They  have 
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not;  and  I  can  trnly  saj,  my  life  does  not  afford  a 
Single  drcumstance  to  which  I  can  lock  back  with 
content     Well  will  it  indeed  be  for  me  to  die!" 

^^Tbe  dream  of  my  life,^^  said  Lady  Annabel  in  a 
tone  of  infinite  distress»  *Vas  tbat  sbe,  at  least,  sboold 
never  know  unbappiness.     It  was  indeed  a  dream/' 

Tbere  was  now  a  silence  of  several  minutes.  Lady 
Annabel  remained  in  exactly  tbe  same  position,  Venetia 
Standing  at  a  little  distance  from  ber,  looking  resigned 
and  sorrowful. 

"Venetia,"  at  lengtb  said  Lady  Annabel,  "why  are 
you  alent?" 

"Mother,  I  bave  no  more  to  say.  I  pretend  not  to 
act  in  tbis  life;  it  is  my  duty  to  follow  you." 

"And  your  inclination?"  inquired  Lady  Annabel. 

"I  bave  ceased  to  bave  a  wisb  upon  any  subject,*^ 
said  Venetia. 

"  Venetia ,*'  said  Lady  Annabel  witb  a  great  ^ort, 
"I  am  miserable." 

Tbis  unprecedented  confession  of  sufiering  firom  tbe 
streng  mind  of  ber  motber,  melted  Venetia  to  Üie  beert 
Sbe  advanced,  and  tbrew  ber  arms  round  her  motber^s 
neck,  and  buried  ber  weeping  face  in  Lady  Annabers 
bosom. 

"Speak  to  me,  my  daugbter,"  said  Lady  Annabel; 
"counsel  me,  for  my  mind  trembles;  anxiety  bas 
weakened  it  Nay,  I  beseecb  you  speak.  *  Speak,  speak, 
Venetia.     Wbat  sball  I  do?" 

"Motber,  I  will  never  say  anytbing  again  bat  tbat 
I  love  you!" 
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''I  See  the  I10I7  father  in  the  distance.  Lei  us  walk 
to  liiin,  mj  child,  and  meet  him/' 

Accordingly  Lady  Annabel,  nbw  leaning  on  Yenetia, 
approached  the  monk.  About  five  minutes  elapsed 
faefore  they  reached  bim,  during  wbicb  not  a  woid  was 
gpojcen. 

"Holy  father,"  said  Lady  Annäbel  in  a  tone  of 
finnness  that  snrprised  her  danghter  and  made  her 
tremble  with  anticipation,  "youknow  the  writer  of 
this  letter?"  ' 

"He  is  my  friend  of  many  years,  lady,"  replied  the 
Armenian;  "I  knew  him  in  America.  I  owe  to  bim 
my  life,  and  more  than  my  life.  Tbere  breatbes  not 
bis  equal  aibong  men." 

A  tear- Started  to  the  eye  of  Lady  Annabel;  she 
recalled  the  terms  in  wbicb  the  housebold  at  Arqu4 
bad  spoken  of  Herbert  *'He  is  in  Venice?"  she  in- 
qnired. 

"He  is  within  tbese  walls,"  ihe  monk  replied. 

Venetia,  scarcely  able  to  stand,  feit  her  mother 
Start.  After  a  momentary  pause,  Lady  Annabel  said, 
"Can  I  speak  with  him,  and  alone?" 

Nothing  bat  the  most  nervous  apprehension  of 
throwing  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  interview 
could  have  sustained  Yenetia.  Quito  pale,  with  her 
disengaged  band  clencbed,  not  a  word  escaped  her  ups. 
She  bung  upon  the  answer  of  the  monk. 

"You  can  see  him,  and  alone,"  said  tbe  monk« 
"He  is  now  in  the  sacristy.     FoUow  me." 

"Yenetia,"   said  Lady  Annabel,  "remain  in  tbis 
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garden.  I  will  accompany  ihis  holj  man!  Stop!  em- 
brace  me  before  I  go,  and,"  slie  added,  in  a  whisper, 
"pray  for  me." 

.  It  needed  not  the  admonition  of  her  mother  to  in- 
duce  Venetia  to  seek  refuge  in  prayer,  in  this  agony  of 
her  life.  But  for  its  salutary  and  stilling  influence,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  must  have  forfeited  all  control 
oyer  her  mind.  The  suspense  was  too  terrible  for 
human  aid  to  support  her.  Seated  by  the  sea-side,  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  invoked  the 
Supreme  assistance.  More  than  an  hour  passed  away. 
Venetia  looked  up.  Two  beautiful  birds,  of  stränge 
form  and  spotless  plumage,  that  perhaps  had  wandered 
from  the  Egean,  were  hovering  over  her  head,  bright 
and  glancing  in  the  sun.  She  accepted  their  appear- 
ance  as  a  good  omen.  At  this  moment  she  heard  a 
voiee,  and,  looking  up,  observed  the  monk  in  the  dis- 
tance,  beckoning  to  her.  She  rose,  and  with  a  trembling 
Step  approached  him.  He  retired,  still  motioning  to  her 
to  foUow  hinL  She  entered,  by  a  low  portal,  a  dark 
cloister;  it  led  to  an  ante  chapel,  through  which,  as  she 
passed,  her  ear  caught  the  solemn  chorus  of  the 
brethren.  Her  step  faltered;  her  sight  was  clouded; 
she  was  as  one  Walking  in  a  dream.  The  monk  opened 
a  door,  and,  retiring,  waved  his  band,  as  for  her  to 
enter.  There  was  a  spacious  and  lofty  Chamber, 
scantily  Aimished,  some  huge  chests,  and  many  sacred 
garments.  At  the  extreme  distance  her  moüier  was 
reclined  on  a  bench,  her  head  supported  by  a  large 
crimson    cushion,    and   her    father    kneeling    by   her 
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motlier's  side.  With  a  soundless  step,  and  not  ven«; 
tuiing  even  to  breathe,  Yenetia  approached  them,  and, 
she  knew  not  how,  found  herseif  embraced  by  botb  Her 
parents. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

In  a  green  Valley  of  the  Apennines,  close  to  ihe 
sea-coast  between  Genoa  and  Spezzia,  is  a  marine 
yilla,  that  once  belonged  to  tbe  Malaspina  family,  in 
olden  time  tbe  friends  and  patrons  of  Dante.  It  is 
ratber  a  fantastic  pile,  painted  in  fresco,  but  spacious, 
in  good  repair,  and  convenient  Altbougb  little  more 
tban  a  niile  from  Spezzia,  a  glimpse  of  tbe  blue  sea 
can  only  be  caugbt  frpm  one  particular  spot,  so  com- 
pletely  is  tbe  land  locked  witb  bills,  covered  witb 
groves  of  cbestnut  and  olive  orcbards.  From  tbe 
beigbts,  bowever,  70a  enjoy  magnificent  prospects  of 
tbe  most  picturesque  portion  of  tbe  Italian  coast;  a 
loftj,  undulating,  and  wooded  sbore,  witb  an  infinite 
yariety  of  bays  and  jutting  prömontories;  wbile  tbe 
eye,  wandering  from  Legbom  on  one  side  towards 
Genoa  on  the  otber,  traces  an  almost  nnintejrmpted 
line  of  bamlets  and  casinos,  gardens  and  orcbards,  ter- 
races  of  vines,  and  groves  of  olive.  Beyond  tbem,  tbe 
broad  and  blue  expanse  of  tbe  midland  öcean,  glitter- 
ing  in  tbe  meridian  blaze,  or  about  to  receive  perbaps 
in  its  glowing  waters  tbe  red  orb  of  sonset. 
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It  was  ihe  month  of  May,  in  Italy,  at  least,  the 
meny  month  of  May,  and  Marmion  Herbert  came  forth 
from  the  villa  Malaspina,  and  throwing  himself  on  the 
turf ,  was  soon  lost  in  the  volume  of  Plato  which  he 
bore  with  him.  He  did  not  move  until  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  he  was  roused  by  the  arrival  of  servants, 
who  brought  seats  and  a  table,  when,  looking  up,  he~ 
observed  Lady  Annabel  and  Venetia  in  the  portico  of 
the  villa.  He  rose  to  greet  them,  and  gave  bis  arm 
to  bis  wife. 

"Spring  in  the  Apennines,  my  Annabel,"  said  Her- 
bert, "is  a  happy  combination.  I  am  more  in  love 
each  day  with  this  residence.  The  Situation  is  so 
sheltered,  the  air  so  soft  and  pure,  the  spot  so  trän- 
qtdl,  and  the  season  so  delicious,  that  it  realizes  all  my 
romance  of  retirement.  As  for  you,  I  never  saw  you 
look  so  well;  and  as  for  Venetia,  I  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve  this  rosy  nymph  could  have  been  our  pale-eyed 
girl,  who  cost  us  such  anxiety!" 

"Our  breakfast  is  not  ready.  Let  us  walk  to  our 
sea  view,"  said  Lady  Annabel.  "Give  me  your  book 
to  carry,  Marmion." 

"There  let  the  philosopher  repose,"  said  Herbert, 
throwing  the  volume  on  the  turf.  "Plato  dreamed  of 
what  I  enjoy." 

"And  of  what  did  Plato  dream,  papa?"  said 
Venetia. 

"He  dreamed  of  love,  child." 

Venetia  took  her  father's  disengaged  arm. 

Venetia,  IL  13 
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They  had  now  arrived  at  their  sea  view,  a  glimpse 
of  the  Mediterranean  between  two  tall  crags. 

"A  sail  in  the  offing!"  said  Herbert.  "How  that 
solitary  sail  teils,  Annabel!^* 

"I  feel  the  sea  breeze,  mother.  Does  not  it  remind 
you  of  Weymouth?"  said  Venetia. 

"Ah!  Marmion,"  said  LadyAnnabel,  "I  would  that 
you  could  see  Masham  once  more.  He  is  the  only 
friend  that  I  regret."  ^ 

"He  prospers,  Annabel;  let  that  be  onr  consolation: 
I  have  at  least  not  injured  him/^ 

They  tumed  their  steps;  their  breakfast  was  now 
prepared.  The  sun  had  risen  above  the  hill  beneath 
whose  shade  they  rested,  and  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Valley  sparkled  in  light  It  was  a  cheerful  scene. 
"I  have  a  passion  for  Hving  in  the  air,"  said  Herbert; 
"1  always  envied  the  shepherds  in  Don  Quixote.  One 
of  my  youthful  dreams  was  living  among  mountains  of 
rosemary,  and  drinking  only  goats'  milk.  After  break- 
fast I  will  read  you  Don  Quixote's  description  of  the 
golden  age.  I  have  often  read  it  until  the  tears  came 
into  my  eyes." 

"We  must  fancy  ourselves  in  Spain,*'  said  Lady 
Annabel;  "it  is  not  difficult  in  this  wild  green  valley; 
and  if'we  have  not  rosemary,  ye  have  scents  as  sweet 
Nature  is  our  garden  here,  Venetia;  and  I  do  not 
envy  even  the  statues  and  cypresses  of  our  villa  of  the 
lake." 

"We  must  make   a  pilgrimage  some  day  to  the 
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Maggiore,  Annabel,"  said  Herbert  "It  is  hallowed 
groand  to  me  now/' 

Their  meal  wa^  finislied,  the  servants  brought  their 
work,  and  books,  and  drawings;  and  Herbert,  re- 
soming  bis  natural  coucb,  re-opened  bis  Plato,  but 
Venetia  ran  into  the  villa,  and  retumed  witb  a  volome. 
**You  nmst  read  ns  the  golden  age,  papa/^  she  said, 
as  she  o£Pered  bim,  with  a  smile,  bis  favourite  Don 
Qoixote. 

"You  must  fancy  the  Don  looking  eamestly  upon 
a  bandful  of  acoms,'^  said  Herbert,  opening  the  book, 
"while  he  exclaims,  *0!  happy  age,  which  onr  first 
parents  called  the  age  of  goldl  not  because  gold,  so 
much  adored  in  this  iron  äge,  was  then  easily  pur- 
chased,  but  because  those  two  fatal  words,  meum  and 
tuum^  were  distinctions  unknown  to  the  people  of  those 
fortunate  times;  for  all  things  were  in  common  in  that 
holj  age:  men,  for  their  sustenance,  needed  only  to 
lift  their  hands,  and  take  it  from  the  sturdy  oak, 
whose  spreading  arms  liberally  invited  them  to  gather 
the  wholesome  savoury  fruit;  while  the  clear  Springs, 
and  silver  rivulets,  with  luxuriant  plenty,-  afforded  them 
their  pure  refreshing  water.  In  hollow  trees,  and  in 
the  clefbs  of  rocks,  the  labouring  and  industrious  bees 
erected  their  little  commonwealths,  that  men  might 
reap  with  pleasure  and  with  ease  the  sweet  and  fertile 
harvest  of  their  toils.  The  tough  and  strenuous  cork- 
trees  did,  of  themselves,  and  without  other  art  thau 
their  native  liberality,  dismiss  and  impart  their  broad 
light  bark,  which  served  to  cover  those  lowly  huts, 
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propped  up  wiüi  rongli-hewn  stakes,  that  were  first 
built  as  a  sbelter  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  air. 
AU  then  was  union,  all  peace,  aU  love  and  Mendship 
in  the  world.  As  yet  no  rade  ploughshare  presumed 
witih  violence  to  pry  into  the  pious  bowels  of  our 
mother  earth,  for  she  without  compulsion  kindly  yielded 
from  every  part  of  her  fruitful  and  spacious  bosom, 
whatever  might  at  once  satisfy,  sustain,  and  indulge 
her  frugal  children.  Then  was  the  time  when  inno- 
cent,  beautiful  young  shepherdesses  went  tripping  over 
the  hillfl  and  vales;  their  lovely  hair  sometimes  plaited, 
sometimes  loose  and  flowing,  clad  in  no  other  vestment 
but  what  the  modesty  of  nature  xnight  require.  The 
Tyrian  dye ,  the  rieh  glossy  hue  of  silk,  martyred  and 
dissembled  into  every  colour,  which  are  now  esteemed 
so  fine  and  magnificent,  were  unknown  to  the  innocent 
simplicity  of  that  age;  yet,  bedecked  with  more  be- 
eoming  leaves  and  flowers,  they  outshone  the  proudest 
of  the  vain-dressing  ladies  of  onr  times,  arrayed  in  the 
most  magnificent  garbs  and  all  the  most  sumptuous 
adomings  which  idleness  and  loxnry  have  tanght  suc- 
ceeding  pride.  Lovers  then  expressed  the  passion  of 
their  souls  in  the  unaffected  language  of  the  heart, 
with  the  native  plainness  and  sincerity  in  which  they 
Were  conceived ,  and  divested  of  all  that  artificial  con- 
texture  which  enen^ates  what  it  labours  to  enforce. 
Imposture,  deceit,  and  malice  had  not  yet  crept  in,  and 
imposed  themselves  unbribed  upon  mankind  in  the  dis- 
guise  of  truth:  justice,  unbiassed  either  by  favour  or 
interest,  which  now  so  fatally  pervert  it,  was  equally 
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and  impartiallj  dispensed;  nor  was  the  judge^s  fancy 
law,  for  then  there  were  neither  judges  nor  causes  to 
be  judged.  The  modest  maid  might  then  walk  alone. 
Bat,  in.  this  degenerate  age,  firaud  and  a  legion  of  ills 
infecting  the  world,  no  virtue  can  be  safe,  no  honour 
be  secnre;  while  wanton  desires,  difiPosed  into  the 
hearts  of  men,  corrupt  the  strictest  watches  and  the 
dosest  retreats,  though  as  intricate  and  unknown  as  the 
labyrinth  of  Crete,  are  no  security  for  chastity.  Thns, 
that  pnmitiye  innocence  being  vanished,  the  oppression 
daily  preyailing,  there  was  a  necessity  to  oppose  the 
torrent  of  violence;  for  which  reason  the  order  of 
knighthood  errant  was  instituted,  to  defend  the  honour 
of  virgins,  protect  widows,  relieve  orphans,  and  assist 
all  that  are  distressed.  Now  I  myself  am  one  of  this 
Order,  honest  friends;  and  though  all  people  are 
obliged  by  the  law  of  nature  to  be  kind  to  persons  of 
my  character,  yet  since  you,  without  knowing  anything 
of  this  Obligation,  have  so  generously  entertained  me, 
I  ought  to  pay  you  my  utmost  acknowledgment,  and 
accordingly  retum  you  my  most  hearty  thanks." 

"There,"  said  Herbert,  as  he  closed  the  book.  "In 
my  opinion,  Don  Quixote  was  the  best  man  that  ever 
lived." 

"But  he  did  not  ever  live,"  said  Lady  Annabel, 
smiling. 

"He  lives  to  us,"  said  Herbert.  "He  is  the  same 
to  this  age  as  if  he  had  absolutely  wandered  over  the 
plains  of  Castille  and  watched  in  the  Sierra  Morena. 
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We  cannot,  indeed,  find  bis  tomb;  but  he  has  lefb  us 
bis  great  example.  In  bis  bero,  Cervantes  bas  given 
US  tbe  pichire  of  a  great  and  benevolent  pbilosopber, 
and  in  bis  Sancbo,  a  complete  personi£cation  of  tbe 
World,  selfisb  and  cunning,  and  yet  overawed  by  the 
genius  tbat  be  cannot  comprebend:  alive  to  all  tbe  ma- 
terial  interests  of  existence,  yet  sigbing  after  tbe  ideal; 
securing  bis  four  young  foals  of  tbe  sbe-ass,  yet  in- 
dulging  in  dreams  of  empire." 

"But  wbat  do  you  tbink  of  tbe  assanlt  on  tbe  wind- 
mills,  Marmion?"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

"In  tbe  outset  of  bis  adventures,  as  in  tbe  outset 
of  our  lives,  he  was  misled  by  bis  enthusiasm ,"  replied 
Herbert,  "without  which,  after  all,  we  can  do  nothing. 
But  tbe  result  is,  Don  Quixote  was  a  redresser  of 
wrongs,  and  therefore  tbe  world  esteemed  bim  mad." 

In  tbis  vein,  now  conversing,  now  occupied  with 
tbeir  pursuits,  and  occasionally  listening  to  some  pas- 
sage  which  Herbert  called  to  tbeir  attention,  and  which 
ever  served  as  the  occasion  for  some  critical  remarks, 
tbat  were  as  striking  from  tbeir  originality  as  they  were 
bappy  in  tbeir  expression,  tbe  fresbness  of  tbe  moming 
disappeared;  tbe  sun  now  crowned  the  valley  witb  bis 
meridian  beam,  and  they  re-entered  tbe  villa.  The 
ladies  retumed  to  tbeir  cool  saloon,  and  Herbert  to  bis 
study. 

It  was  tbere  be  amused  bimself  by  composing  tbe 
foUowing  lines:  — 
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SPRING  IN  THE  APENNINES. 


Spring  in  the  Apennine  now  holds  her  court 

Within  an  amphitheatre  of  hüls, 

Clothed  with  the  blooming  chestnut;  musical 

With  murmuring  pines,  waving  their  light  green  cones 

Like  youthfui  Bacchants ;  while  the  dewy  grass, 

The  myrtle  and  the  mountain  violet, 

Blend  their  rieh  odours  with  the  fragrant  trees , 

And  sweeten  the  soft  air.     Above  us  spreads 

The  purple  sky,  bright  with  the  unseen  sun 

The  hüls  yet  screen ,  altho'  the  golden  beam 

Touches  the  topmost  boughs,  and  tints  with  light 

The  grey  and  sparkling  crags.    The  breath  of  nrom 

Still  lingers  in  the  Valley;  but  tiie  bee 

With  restless  passion  hovers  on  the  wing, 

Waiting  the  opening  flower,  of  whose  embrace 

The  sun  shall  be  the  signal.    Poised  in  air, 

The  winged  minstrel  of  the  liquid  dawn, 

Thelark,  poursforthhislyric,  andresponds 

To  the  fresh  chorus  of  the  sylvan  doves , 

The  Btir  of  branches  and  the  fall  of  streams : 

The  harmonies  of  nature  1 

n. 

Gentle  Spring! 
Once  more ,  oh ,  yes  1  once  more  I  feel  thy  breath , 
And  charm  of  renovation  1    To  the  sky 
Thou  bringest  light,  and  to  the  glowing  earth 
A  garb  of  grace :  but  sweeter  than  the  sky  ^ 

That  hath  no  cloud,  and  sweeter  than  the  earth 
With  all  its  pageantry,  the  peerless  boon 
Thou  haarest  to  me  —  a  temper  like  thine  own ; 
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A  springlike  spirit,  beautiful  and  gladl 

Long  years  —  long  years  of  suffering,  and  of  thought 

Deeper  than  woe ,  had  dimmed  the  eager  eye 

Once  quick  to  catch  thy  brightness ,  and  the  ear 

That  lingered  on^hy  music,  the  harah  World 

Had  j  arred.    The  freahness  of  my  life  was  gone , 

And  hope  no  more  an  omen  in  thy  bloom 

Found  of  a  fertile  future !    There  are  minds 

Like  lands  but  with  one  season,  and  that  drear; 

Mine  was  eternal  wintert 


m. 

A  dark  dream 
Ofheartsestranged,  and  of  an  Eden  lost 
Entranced  my  being;  one  absorbing  thought, 
Which,  ifnottorture,  was  a  duU  despair 
That  agony  were  light  to.    But  while  sad 
Within  the  desert  of  my  life  I  roamed, 
And  no  sweet  Springs  of  love  gushed  forth  to  greet 
My  wearied  heart,  —  behold  two  spirits  came 
Floating  in  light,  seraphio  miniaters, 
The  semblance  of  whose  splendour  on  me  feil 
As  on  some  dusky  stream  the  matin  ray 
Touching  the  gloomy  waters  with  its  life. 
And  both  were  fond  and  one  was  merciful  1 
And  to  my  home  long  forfeited  they  bore 
My  vagrantspirit,  and  the  genüe  hearth 
I  reckless  fled,  received  me  with  its  shade 
And  pleasant  refVige.    And  our  softened  hearts 
Were  like  the  twilight,  when  our  very  bliss 
Calls  tears  to  soothe  our  rapture ;  as  the  stars 
Steal  forth,  then  shining  smiles  their  trembling  ray 
Mixed  with  our  tenderness;  and  love  was  there 
In  all  his  manifold  forms;  the  sweet  embrace, 
And  thrilling  pressure  of  the  gentle  band, 
And  silence  speaking  with  the  melting  eye  1 
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IV. 
And  now  again  I  feel  thy  breath,  O  Spring! 
And  now  the  seal  hath  fallen  from  my  gaze , 
And  thy  wild  music  in  my  ready  ear 
Finds  a  quick  echo  I    The  discordant  world 
Mars  not  thy  melodies ;  thy  blossoms  now 
Are  emblems  of  my  heart;  and  through  my  veins 
The  flow  of  youthful  feeling,  long  pent  up , 
Glides  like  thy  sunny  streams !     In  this  fair  scene , 
On  forms  still  fairer  I  my  blessing  pour ; 
On  her  the  beautiful ,  the  wise ,  the  good , 
Who  leamt  the  sweetest  lesson  to  forgive; 
And  on  the  bright-eyed  daughter  of  our  love , 
Who  soothed  a  mother ,  and  a  father  saved  1 


CHAPTER  n. 

Bbtwben  the  reconciliation  of  Lady  Annabel  Her- 
bert with  her  husband,  at  the  Armemaii  convent  at 
Venice,  and  the  spring  moming  in  the  Apennines,  which 
we  have  just  described,  half  a  year  had  intervened. 
The  political  position  of  Marmion  Herbert  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  remain  in  any  city  where  there 
waa  a  representative  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.  Indeed, 
it  was  scarcely  safe  for  him  to  be  known  out  of  Ame- 
rica. He  had  quitted  that  country  shortly  after  the 
struggle  was  lOver,  chiefly  from  considerations  for  his 
health.  His  energies  ha&  been  fast  failing  him;  and  a 
fetired  life  and  change  of  climate  had  been  recom- 
mended  by  his  physicians.  His  own  feelings  induced 
him  to  Visit  Italy,  where  he  had  once  intended  to  pass 
his  life,   and  where  he  now  repaired  to  await  death» 
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Assuming  a  feigned  name,  and  living  in  strict  secluBion, 
it  is  probable  that  bis  presence  would  never  bave  been 
noticed.  Once  more  united  with  bis  wife,  her  personal 
influence  at  tbe  court  of  St.  James',  and  her  power^l 
connectionS)  migbt  secure  bim  from  annojance;  and 
Venetia  bad  even  indulged  in  a  vague  bope  of  retum- 
ing  to  England.  But  Herbert  could  only  bave  found 
bimself  again  in  bis  native  country  as  a  prisoner  on 
parole.  It  would  bave  been  quite  impossible  for  bim 
to  mix  in  tbe  civil  business  of  bis  native  land,  or  enjoy 
any  of  tbe  rigbts  of  citizensbip.  If  a  mild  sovereign  in 
bis  mercy  bad  indeed  accorded  bim  a  pardon,  it  must 
bave  been  accompanied  witb  rigorons  and  mortifying 
conditions;  and  bis  presence,  in  all  probability,  would 
bave  been  confined  to  bis  country  residence  and  its  im- 
mediate  neigbbourhood.  Tbe  pride  of  Lady  Annabel 
berself  recoiled  from  tbis  suiFerance ;  and  altbougb  Her- 
bert —  koenly  oonscious  of  tbe  sacrifice  wbicb  a  per- 
manent estrangement  from  England  entailed  npon  bis 
wife  and  cbild  —  would  bave  submitted  to  any  restric- 
tions,  bowever  bumiliating,  provided  tbey  were  not  in- 
consistent  witb  bis  bonour,  it  must  be  confessed  tbat, 
wben  be  spoke  of  tbis  painful  subject  to  bis  wife,  it 
was  witb  no  sligbt  self-congratulation  that  he  bad  found 
her  resolution  to  remain  abroad  under  any  circumstances 
was  fixed  witb  her  babitual  decision.  Sbe  communicated 
botb  to  tbe  Bishop  of  ******  and  to  her  brother,  the 
unexpected  change  that  bad  occurred  in  her  condition, 
and  sbe  bad  reason  to  believe  that  a  representation  of 
wbat  bad  bappened  would  be  made  to  tbe  Royal  femily. 
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Perhaps  botli  tke  head  of  her  house  and  her  reverend 
'finend  anticipated  that  time  might  remove  the  barrier 
that  presented  itself  to  Herbert^s  immediate  retom  to 
England:  they  confined  their  answers,  however,  to  eon- 
gratulations  on  the  reconciliation,  to  their  con£dence  in 
the  satisfaction  it  would  occasion  her,  and  to  the  ex- 
pression  of  their  faithfdl  fidendship;  and  neither  alluded 
to  a  result  which  both,  if  only  for  her  sake,  desired. 

The  Herberts  had  quitted  Venice  a  very  few  days 
after  the  meeting  on  the  island  of  St.  Lazaro;  had  tra- 
velled  by  slow  joumeys,  crossing  the  Apennines,  to 
Genoa;  and  only  remained  in  that  city  until  they 
engaged  their  present  residence.  It  combined  all  the 
advantages  which  they  desired:  seclusion,  beauty,  com- 
fort,  and  the  mild  atmosphere  that  Yenetia  had  seemed 
to  reqnire.  It  was  not,  however,  the  genial  air  that  had 
recalled  the  rose  to  Yenetia^s  cheek  and  the  sunny  smile 
to  her  bright  eye,  or  had  inspired  again  that  grace^l 
form  with  all  its  pristine  elasticity.  It  was  a  heart 
content;  a  spirit  at  length  at  peace.  The  contemplation 
of  the  happiness  of  those  most  dear  to  her,  that  she 
hourly  witnessed;  and  the  blissM  consciousness  that 
her  exertions  had  mainly  contributed  to,  if  not  com- 
pletely  occasioned,  all  this  felicity,  were  remedies  of 
far  more  efficacy  than  all  the  consultations  and  pre- 
ßcriptions  of  her  physicians.  The  conduct  of  her  father 
repaid  her  for  all  her  sufferings,  and  realised  all  her 
dreams  of  domestic  tendemess  and  delight.  Tender, 
grateful,  and  affectionate,  Herbert  hovered  round  her 
xnother  like  a  delicate  spirit  who  had  been  released  by 
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Bome  kind  mortal  from  a  tedious  and  reyoldng  thral- 
dom,  and  who  believed  he  could  never  sufficientlj 
testify  his  devotion.  There  was  so  much  respect  blended 
with  his  fondness,  that  the  spirit  of  her  mother  was 
utterlj  si^bdued  bj  his  irresistible  demeanour.  All  her 
sadness  and  reserre,  her  distrust  and  her  fear,  had 
vanished;  and  rising  confidence  mingling  with  the  love 
she  had  ever  bome  to  him,  she  taught  herseif  even  to 
seek  his  opinion,  and  be  guided  by  his  ad  vice.  She 
could  not  refrain,  indeed,  from  occasionallj  feeling  — 
in  this  füll  enjoyment  of  his  love  —  that  she  xnight 
have  originallj  acted  with  too  much  precipitation;  and 
that,  had  she  onlj  bent  for  a  moment  to  the  necessily 
of  conciliation,  and  condescended  to  the  excusable  arti- 
fices  of  affection,  their  misery  might  have  been  pre- 
vented.  Onoe  when  they  were  alone,  her  softened  heart 
would  have  confessed  to  Herbert  this  painful  conviction, 
but  he  was  too  happy  and  too  generous  to  permit  her 
for  a  moment  to  indulge  in  such  a  remorseful  retrospect. 
All  the  error,  he  insisted,  was  his  own;  and  he  had 
been  fool  enough  to  have  wantonly  forfeited  a  happi- 
ness  which  time  and  experience  had'now  taught  him  to 
appreciate. 

"We  married  too  young,  Marmion,"  said  his  wife. 

"It  shall  be  that  then,  love,"  replied  Herbert;  "but 
for  all  that  I  have  sufFered,  I  would  not  have  avoided 
my  fate  on  the  condition  of  losing  the  exquisite  pre- 
senti" 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that 
Herbert  avoided  with  scrupulous  vigilance  the  slightest 
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allusion  to  anj  of  those  pecnliar  opinions  for  wbicli  he 
was,  unhappily,  too  celebrated.  Musing  over  the  Singu- 
lar revolutions  which  had  abeady  occurred  in  his  habits 
and  his  feelings  towards  herseif,  Lady  Annabel,  indeed, 
did  not  despair  that  his  once  self-sitfficient  soul  might 
nldmately  bow  to  that  blessed  faith  which  to  herseif 
had  ever  proved  so  great_a  support,  and  so  exquisite  a 
solace.  It  was,  indeed,  the  inexpressible  hope  that 
lingered  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart;  and  sometimes  she 
even  indulged  in  the  delightfal  fancy  that  his  mild  and 
penitent  spirit  had,  by  the  gradous  mercy  of  Providence, 
been  abeady  touched  by  the  bright  sunbeam  of  convic- 
tion.  At  all  events,  his  subdued'  and  chastened  tempe- 
rament  was  no  unworthy  preparation  for  still  greater 
blessings.  It  was  this  hallowed  anticipation  which  con- 
soled,  and  alone  consoled,  Lady  Annabel  for  her  own 
estrangement  from  the  communion  of  her  national  chiirch. 
Of  all  the  sacrifices  which  her  devotion  to  Herbert  en- 
tailed  upon  her,  this  was  the  one  which  she  feit  most 
constantly  and  most  severely.  Not  a  day  elapsed  but 
the  chapel  at  Cherbury  rose  before  her;  and  when  she 
remembered  that  neither  herseif  nor  her  daughter  might 
again  kneel  round  the  altar  of  their  God,  she  almost 
trembled  at  the  step  which  she  had  taken,  and  almost 
esteemed  it  a  sacrifice  of  heavenly  to  earthly  duty,  which 
no  consideration,  perhaps,  warranted.  This  apprehen- 
sion,  indeed,  was  the  cloud  in  her  life,  and  one  which 
Venetia,  who  feit  all  its  validity,  found  difficulty  in 
oombat»ng. 

Otherwise,  when  Y^netia  beheld  her  parehts,  she 
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feit  ethereal,  and  seemed  to  moye  in  air;  for  lier  life, 
in  spite  of  its  apparent  tranquilliiy,  was  to  her  all  ex- 
citement  She  neyer  looked  upon  her  father,  or  heard 
his  yoice,  without  a  thrill.  His  society  was  as  delight- 
ful  as  his  heart  was  tender.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she 
conld  listen  to  him  for  ever.  Eveiy  word  he  spoke  was 
difPerent  from.  the  language  of  other  men;  there  was  not 
a  subject  on  which  his  richly-cultivated  mind  could  not 
pour  forth  instantaneously  a  flood  of  fine  fancies  and 
deep  intelligence.  He  seemed  to  have  read  everj  book 
in  every  language,  and  to  have  mused  over  every  line 
he  häd  read.  She  could  not  conceive  how  one,  the  tone 
of  whose  mind  was  so  original  that  it  suggested  on  eveiy 
topic  some  conclusion  that  Struck  instantly  by  its  racy 
novelty,  could  be  so  saturated  with  the  leaming  and  the 
views  of  other  men.  Although  they  lived  in  unbroken 
solitude,  and  were  almost  always  together,  not  a^day 
passed  that  she  did  not  £nd  herseif  musing  over  some 
thonght  or  expression  of  her  father,  and  which  broke 
from  his  mind  without  effort,  and  as  if  by  chance.  Li- 
terature  to  Herbert  was  now  only  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment  and  engaging  occupation.  AU  thought  of  fame 
had  long  fled  his  soul.  He  cared  not  for  being  dis- 
turbed;  and  he  would  throw  down  his  Plato  for  Don 
Quixote,  or  close  his  ^schylus  and  take  up  a  volmne 
of  Madame  de  S^vign^  without  a  murmur,  if  reminded 
by  anything  that  occurred  of  a  passage  which^might 
contribute  to  the  amusement  and  Instruction  of  his  wife 
and  daughter.  .  Indeed,  his  only  study  now  was  to  con- 
tribute to  their  happiness.    For  him  they  had  given  up 
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their  eonutry  and  Society,  and  Ire  songht,  by  bis  vigi- 
lant  attention  and  his  various  accomplishments,  to  render 
their  hours  as  light  and  pleasant  as,  under  Buch  circum- 
stanees,  was  possible.  His  muse,  too,  was  only  dedi- 
cated  to  tbe  celebration  of  any  topic  wbicb  tbeir  life  or 
themselves  suggested.  He  loved  to  lie  under  tbe  trees, 
and  pour  fbrtb  sonnets  to  LadyAnnabel;  and  encQuraged 
Venetia,  by  tbe  readiness  and  interest  witb  wbicb  be 
invariably  complied  witb  ber  intimations,  to  tbrow  out 
every  fancy  wbicb  occurred  to  ber  for  bis  verse.  A  life 
passed  witbout  tbe  intrusion  of  a  Single  evil  passion, 
witbout  a  Single  expression  tbat  was  not  soft,  and  grace- 
ful,  and  mild,  and  adomed  witb  all  tbe  resources  of  a 
most  accomplisbed  and  ereative  spirit,  required  not  tbe 
distractions  of  society.  It  would  bave  sbrunk  from  it 
—  from  all  its  artificial  excitement  and  vapid  reaction. 
Tbe  days  of  tbe  Herberts  flowed  on  in  one  brigbt,  con- 
tinuous  stream  of  love,  and  literature,  and  gentle  plea- 
sures.  Beneatb  tbem  was  tbe  green  eartb,  above  tbem 
tbe  blue  sky.  Tbeir  spirits  were  as  clear,  and  tbeir 
bearts  as  soft  as  tbe  clime. 

Tbe  bour  of  twiligbt  was  approacbing,  and  tbe  fa- 
mily  were  preparing  for  tbeir  daily  walk.  Tbeir  simple 
repast  was  finisbed,  and  Venetia  beld  tbe  verses  wbicb 
her  fatber  bad  written  in  tbe  moming,  and  wbicb  be 
bad  presented  to  ber. 

**Let  US  descend  to  Spezzia,"  said  Herbert  to  Lady 
Annabel;  "I  love  an  ocean  sunset." 

Accordingly  tbey  proceeded  througb  their  valley  to 
tbe  craggy  patb  wbicb  led  down  to  tbe  bay.     After 
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passing  through  a  small  ravine,  the  magnifiGeiit  pro- 
spect  opened  before  them.  The  sun  was  yet  an  hour 
above  the  horizon,  and  the  sea  was  like  a  lake  of 
molten  gold ;  the  colour  of  the  sky  nearest  to  the  sun  ^ 
of  a  pale  green,  with  two  or  three  bumished  streaks  of 
vapour,  quite  still,  and  so  thin  you  could  almost  catch 
the  sky  through  them ,  fixed,  as  it  were,  in  this  gorgeous 
frame.  It  was  now  a  dead  calm,  but  the  saü  that  had 
been  hovering  the  whole  moming  in  the  offing,  had 
made  the  harbour  in  time,  and  had  just  cast  anchor 
near  some  coasting  craft  and  fishing-boats,  all  that  now 
remained  where  Napoleon  had  projected  forming  one  of 
the  arsenals  of  the  world. 

Tracing  their  way  down  a  mild  declivity,  covered 
with  spreading  vineyards,  and  quite  fragrant  with  the 
blossem  of  the  yine,  the  Herberts  proceeded  through  a 
wood  of  ohves,  and  emerged  6n  a  terrace  raised  directly 
aboTe  the  shore,  leading  to  Spezzia,  and  studded  here 
and  there  with  rugged  groups  of  aloes. 

"I  have  often  obserred  here,"  said  Venetia,  "about 
a  mile  out  at  sea  —  there,  now,  where  I  point  —  the 
water  rise.  It  is  now  a  calm,  and  yet  it  is  more 
troubled,  I  think,  than  usual.  Teil  me  the  cause,  dear 
father,  for  I  have  often  wished  to  know." 

"It  passes  my  experience,"  said  Herbert;  "but  here 
is  an  ancient  fisherman;  let  us  inquire  of  him." 

He  was  an  old  man,  leaning  against  a  rock,  and. 
Smoking  his  pipe  in  contemplative  silence;  bis  face 
bronzed  with  the  sun  and  the  roughness  of  many  sea- 
sons,  and  his  grey  hairs  not  hidden  by  his  long  blue 
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cap.    Herbert  saluted  hini)  and,  pointmg  to  tlie  pheno- 
menon,  requested  an  explanation  of  it. 

"'Tis  a  fountain  of  fresli  water,  Signor,  tliat  rises 
in  OUT  gulf,"  Said  the  old  fisherman,  "to  the  height  of 
twenty  feet." 

"And  is  it  constant?"  inquired  Herbert. 
"'Tis  the  same  in  sunsbine  and  in  storm,   in  Sum- 
mer and  in  winter,  in  calm  or  in  breeze,'^  said  the  old 
fisherman. 

"And  has  it  always  been  so?" 
"It  came  before  my  time." 

"A  Philosophie  answer,"  said  Herbert,  "and  deserves 
a  paul.  Mine  was  a  crude  question.  Adio,  good  friend." 
"I  should  like  to  drink  of  that  fountain  of  fresh 
water^  Annabel,"  said  Herbert.  "There  seems  to  me 
something  wondrous  fanciful  in  it.  Some  daj  we  will 
row  there.    It  shall  be  a  calm  like  this." 

"We  want  a  fountain  in  our  Valley,''  said  Lady 
AnnabeL 

"We  do,"  said  Herbert;  "andl  think  we  must  make 
one;  we  must  inquire  at  Genoa.  I  am  curious  in  foun- 
tains.  Our  fountain  should,  I  think,  be  classical;  simple, 
compact,  with  a  choice  inscription,  the  altar  of  a 
Naiad." 

"And  mamma  shall  make  the  design,  and  you  shall 
write  the  inscription,"  said  Yenetia. 

"And  you  shall  beihe  nymph,  child,"  said  Herbert 

They  were  now  witlün  a  bowshot  of  the  harbour, 

and  a  jutting  cliff  of  marble,  more  graceful  from  a  con- 

Venelia.  IL  14 
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tiguous  bed  of  myrtles,  invited  them  to  rest,  and  watch 
the  approaching  sonset. 

"Say  what  they  like,"  said  Herbert,  "there  ig  a 
gpell  in  the  shores  of  ibe  Mediterranean  Sea  wbicb  no 
otbers  can  rival.  Never  was  sucb  a  nnion  of  natural 
loveliness  and  magical  associationsl  On  ibese  shores 
have  risen  all  tbat  interests  us  in  the  past:  —  Egypt 
and  Palestine,  Greece,  Rome,  and  Cartbage,  Moorish 
Spain,  and  feodal  Italy.  These  shores  have  yielded  us 
our  religion,  our  arts,  our  literature,  and  our  laws.  If 
all  tbat  we  have  gained  from  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean was  erased  irom  the  memory  of  man,  we 
should  be  savages.  Will  the  Atlantic  ever  be  so  me- 
morable?  Its  civilization  will  be  more  rapid,  but  will 
it  be  as  refined?  and,  far  more  important,  will  it  be  as 
permanent?  Will  it  not  lack  the  racy  vigonr  and  the 
subtle  spirit  of  aboriginal  genius?  Will  not  a  colonial 
character  cling  to  its  society?  —  feeble,  inanimate, 
evanescent.  What  America  is  deficient  in  is  creative 
intellect.  It  has  no  nationality.  Its  intelligence  has 
been  imported,  like  its  manufaetured  goods.  Its  in- 
habitants  are  a  people,  but  are  they  a  nation?  I  wish 
tbat  the  empire  of  the  Incas  and  the  kingdom  of  Mon- 
tezuma  had  not  been  sacrificed.  I  wish  tbat  the  re- 
public  of  the  Puritans  had  blended  with  the  tribes  of 
the  wildemess." 

The  red  sun  was  now  hovering  over  the  horizon; 
it  quivered  for  an  instant,  and  then  sank.  Immediately 
the  high  and  undulating  coast  was  covered  with  a  crimson 
flußh;  the  cliffs,  the  groves,  the  bays  and  jutting  pro- 
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montories,  each  straggling  sail  and  tall  white  tower, 
sufFdsed  with  a  rosy  light  Gradually  that  rosy  tint 
became  a  bright  violet,  and  then  faded  into  purple.  But 
the  glory  of  the  sunset  long  lingered  in  tibe  glowing 
west,  Streaming  with  every  colour  of  the  Iris  —  while 
a  solitaiy  star  glitt^red  with  silver  light  amid  the  shift- 
ing  splendour. 

"Hesperus  rises  from  the  sunset  like  the  fountain 
of  fresh  water  from  the  sea,"  said  Herbert,  "The  sky 
and  the  ocean  have  two  natures,  like  onrselves." 

At  this-moment  the  boat  of  the  vessel,  which  had 
anchored  about  an  hour  back,  put  to  shore. 

"That  seems  an  English  brig,"  said  Herbert.  "I 
cannot  exactly  make  out  its  trim;  it  scarcely  seems  a 
merchant  vessel." 

The  projection  of  the  shore  hid  the  boat  from  their 
sight  as  it  landed.  The  Herberts  rose,  and  proceeded 
towards  the  harbour.  There  were  some  rüde  steps  cut 
in  the  rock  which  led  from  the  immediate  shore  to  the 
terrace.  As  they  approached  these,  two  gentlemen  in 
sailors'jackets  mounted  suddenly.  Lady  Annabel  and 
Venetia  simultaneously  started  as  they  recognised  Lord 
Cadürcis  and  his  cousin,  They  were  so  close,  that 
neither  party  had  time  to  prepare  themselves.  Venetia 
found  her  band  in  that  of  Plantagenet,  while  Lady  An- 
nabel saluted  George.  Infinite  were  their  mutual  in- 
qniries  and  congratulations,  but  it  so  happened  that, 
with  one  exception,  no  name  was  mentioned.  It  was 
qaite  evident,  however,  to  Herbert,  that  these  were 
very  famiHar  acquaintances  of  his  family;  for,  in  the 

U* 
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surprise  of  the  moment,  Lord  Cadurcis  had  salated  his 

daughter  by  her  Christian  name.     There  was  no  slight 

emotion,  too,  displayed  on  all  sides.     Indeed,  inde- 

pendently  of  the  agitation  which  so  unexpected  a  ren* 

coiinter  was   calculated    to    produce,    the   presence  of 

Herbert,  after  the  first  moments  of  recognition,   not  a 

little  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  young  men,  and  in 

some  degree  occasioned  the  embarrassment  of  all.   Who 

was  this  stranger,   on  whom  Venetia  and  her  mother 

were  leaning  with  such  fondness?     He  was  scarcely 

too  old  to  be  the  admirer  of  Venetia,  and  if  there  were 

a  greater  disparity  of  years  between  them  than  is  usaal, 

his  distinguished  appearance  might  well  reconcile   the 

lady  to  her  lot,  or  even  justify  her  choice.     Had,  then, 

Cadurcis  again  met  Venetia  only  to  find  her  the  bride 

or  the  betrothed  of  another?  —  a  mortifying  Situation, 

even  an  intolerable  one,  if  his  feelings  remained  war 

changed;    and  if  the   eventful  year  that  had  elapsed 

since  they  parted  had  not  replaced  her  image  in  his 

susceptible  mind  by  another  more  cherished,  and,  per- 

haps,  less  obdurate.     Again,  to  Lady  Annabel  the  n:io- 

ment  was  one  of  great  awkwardness,  for  the  introduo- 

,  tion  of  her  husband  to  those  with  whom  she  was  re- 

cently  so  intimate,  and  who  were  then  aware  that  the 

name  of  that  husband  was  never  even  mentioned  in  her 

presence,  recalled  the  painful  past  with  a  disturbing 

vividness.  Venetia,  indeed,  did  not  share  these  feelings 

iiiUy,   but  she  thought  it  ungracious  to  anticipate  her 

mother  in  the  announcement. 

The  Herberts  tumed  with  Lord  Cadurcis  and  his 
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Cousin;  they  were  about  to  retrace  their  steps  on  the 
terrace,  when  Lady  Annabel,  taking  advantage  of  the 
momentaiy  silence,  and  snmmoning  all  her  energy,  with 
a  pale  cheek  and  a  voice  that  slightly  faltered,  said, 
"Lord  Cadnrcis,  allow  me  to  present  you  to  Mr.  Her- 
bert, my  husband,"  she  added  with  emphasis. 

"Good  God!"  exclaimed  Cadurcis,  starting;  and 
then,  outstretching  bis  band,  be  contrived  to  add,.  "  bave 
I,  indeed,  tbe  pleasure  of  seeing  one  I  bave  so  long  ad- 
mired?" 

"Lord  Cadurcis!"  exclaimed  Herbert,  scarcely  less 
surprised.  "Is  it  Lord  Cadurcis?  Tbis  is  a  welcome 
meeting." 

Every  one  present  feit  overwbelmed  witb  confiision 
or  astonisbment;  Lady  Annabel  sougbt  refuge  in  pre-» 
senting  Captain  Cadurcis  to  ber  busband.  Tbis  cere-> 
mony,  tbougb  litüe  noticed  even  by  tbose  more  im- 
mediately  interested  in  it,  nevertbeless  served,  in  some 
degree,  as  a  diversion.  Herbert,  wbo  was  only 
astonisbed,  was  tbe  first  wbo  rallied.  Perbaps  Lord 
Cadurcis  was  tbe  only  man  in  existence  wbom  Herbert 
wisbed  to  know.  He  bad  read  bis  works  witb  deep 
interest;  at  least,  tbose  portions  wbicb  foreign  Journals 
bad  afforded  bim.  He  was  deeply  impressed  witb  bis 
fame  and  genius;  but  wbat  perplexed  bim  at  tbis  mo- 
ment,  even  more  tban  bis  unexpected  introduction  to 
bim,  was  tbe  singular,  tbe  very  extraordinary  circum- 
stance,  tbat  tbe  name  of  tbeir  most  celebrated  country- 
man  sbould  never  bave  escaped  tbe  lips  eitber  of  bis 
wife  or  bis  daugbter,  altbougb  tbey  appeaxed,  and  Ve- 
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netia  eBpecially,  to  be  on  tenns  with  him  of  even 
domestic  intimacy. 

"Tou  anived  here  to-day,  Lord  Cadurcis?"  said 
Herbert.     "From  whence?" 

"Immediately  from  Naples,  where  we  last  touched," 
replied  bis  lordsbip;  "but  I  bave  been  residing  at 
Atbenfi/' 

"I  envy  you,"  said  Herbert. 

"It  would  be  a  fit  residence  for  you,"  said  Lord 
Cadurcis.  "Tou  were,  bowever,  in  sonie  degree,  my 
oompanion,  for  a  volume  of  your  poems  was  ono  of 
the  few  books  I  bad  witb  me.  I  parted  witb  all  tho 
rest,  bat  I  retained  tbat.  It  is  in  my  cabin,  and  füll 
of  my  scribblement.  If  you  would  condescend  to  ac- 
oept  it,  I  would  offer  it  you." 

Mr.  Herbert  and  Lord  Cadurcis  maintained  the  con- 
versation  along  the  terrace.  Venetia,  by  whose  side 
her  old  companion  walked,  was  quite  silent.  Once  her 
eyes  met  those  of  Cadurcis;  bis  expression  of  mingled 
archness  and  astonishment  was  irresistible..  His  cousin 
and  Lady  Annabel  carried  on  a  more  suppressed  con- 
versation,  but  on  ordinary  topics.  When  they  had 
reached  the  olive  grove,  Herbert  said,  "Here  lies  our 
way  homeward,  my  Lord.  If  you  and  your  cousin 
will  accompany  us,  it  will  delight  Lady  Annabel  and 
myself."  - 

"Nothing,  I  am  sure,  will  give  George  and  myself 
greater  pleasure,"  he  replied.  "We  had,  indeed,  no 
purpose  when  you  met  us  but  to  enjoy  our  escape  from 
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imprisoninent;  litüe  dreaming  we  should  meet  our  kindest 
and  oldest  iriends,"  he  added. 

'^  Kindest  and  oldest  Mends!^*  ihonght  Herbert  to 
himself.     **Well,  this  is  stränge  indeed." 

"It  is  bat  a  slight  distanee,"  said  Lady  Annabel, 
wbo  tbought  it  necessary  to  enfoaee  the  invitation. 
"We  live  in  the  valley,  of  which  yonder  hill  forms  a 
pari" 

"And  there  we  have  passed  our  winter  and  our 
spring,'*  added  Venetia,  "almost  as  delightfully  as  you 
could  have  done  at  Athens." 

"Well,"  tbought  Cadurcis  to  himself,  "I  have  seen 
many  of  the  world's  marvels,  but  this  day  is  a  miracle." 

When  they  had  proceeded  through  Üie  olive-wood, 
and  mounted  Üie  acclivity,  they  arrived  at  a  path  which 
permitted  the  ascent  of  only  one  person  at  a  time. 
Cadurcis  was  last,  and  followed  Yenetia.  Unable  any 
longer  to  endure  the  suspense,  he  was  rather  irritated 
that  she  kept  so  close  to  her  father;  he  himself  loitered 
a  few  paces  behind,  and,  breaking  off  a  brauch  of 
laurel,  he  tossed  it  at  her.  She  looked  round  and 
smiled;  he  beckoned  to  her  to  fall  back.  "Teil  me, 
Venetia,"  he  said,  "what  does  all  this  mean?" 

"It  means  that  we  are  at  last  all  very  happy,"  she 
replied.     "Do  you  not  see  my  father?" 

"Tes;  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  him;  but  this 
Company  is  the  very  last  in  which  I  expected  to  have 
that  pleasure." 

"It  is  too  long  a  story  to  teil  now;  you  must 
imagine  it." 
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"Büfare  you  glad  to  see  me?" 
"Very." 

"I  don't  think  you  care  for  me  the  least" 
"Silly  Lord  Cadurcisl"  she  said,  smiling. 
"If  you  call  me  Lord  Gadurcis,  I  shall  immediately 
go  back  to  the  bri^,  and  set  sail  this  night  for  Athens/' 
"Well  then,  i^y  Plantagenet  1" 
He  laughed,  and  they  ran  on. 
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"Well,  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  should  haye 
passed  your  time  delightfuUy  here,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis 
to  Lady  Annabel,  when  they  had  entered  the  villa; 
"for  I  never  beheld  so  delightful  a  retreat.  It  is  even 
more  exquisite  than  your  villa  on  the  lake,>  of  which 
George  gave  me  so  glowing  a  description.  I  was  al- 
most  tempted  to  hasten  to  you.  Would  you  have 
smiled  on  mel^'  he  added,  rather  archly,  and  in  a 
Goaxing  tone. 

"I  am  more  gratified  that  we  have  met  here,"  said 
Lady  Annabel. 

"And  thus,"  added  Cadurcis. 

"You  have  been  a  great  traveller  since  we  last 
met?*'  said  Lady  Annabel,  a  little  embarrassed. 

"My  days  of  restlessness  are  over,"  said  Cadurcis. 
"I  desire  nothing  more  dearly  than  to  settle  down  in 
the  bosom  of  these  green  hills  as  you  have  done." 

"This  life  suits  Mr.  Herbert,"  said  Lady  Annabel. 
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"He  is  fond  of  seclasion,  and  you  kuow  I  am  ac- 
customed  to  iV^ 

"Ah!  yes,"  said  Cadurcis,  moumfally.  "Wlien  I 
was  in  Greece,  I  used  often  to  wish  that  none  of  us 
had  ever  left  dear'Cherbury;  but  I  do  not  now." 

"We  must  forget  Cherbury,"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

"I  cannot  —  I  cannol  forget  her  who  cberisbed  my 
melancholy  childbood.  Dear  Lady  Annabel,"  he  added 
in  a  voice  of  emotion,  and  offering  her  bis  band,  "forget 
all  my  follies,  and  remember  that  I  was  .your  child, 
once  as  dntiful  as  you  were  affeetionate." 

Who  could  resist  this  appeal?    Lady  Annabel,  not ' 
without  agitation,    yielded  bim  her  band,    which  he 
pressed  to  bis  lips.      "Now  I  am  again  happy,"   said 
Cadurcis;  "now  we  are  all  happy.    Sweetest  of  friends, 
you  have  removed  in  a  moment  the  bitterness  of  years." 

Although  lights  were  in  the  saloon,  the  Windows 
opening  on  the  portico  were  not  closed.  The  evening 
air  was  soft  and  balmy,  and  though  the  moon  had  not 
risen,  the  distant  hüls  were  clear  in  the  starlight.  Ve- 
netia  was  standing  in  the  portico  conversing  with  George 
Cadurcis. 

"I  suppose  you  are  too  mucb  of  a  Turk  to  drink 
OUT  coflPee,  Lord  Cadurcis,"  said  Herbert.  Cadurcis 
tumed  and  joined  bim,  together  with  Lady  Annabel. 

"Nay,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  in  a  joyous  tone,  "Lady 
Annabel  will  answer  for  me  that  lalways  find  every- 
tbing  perfect  under  her  roof." 

Captain  Cadurcis  and  Yenetia  now  re-entered  the 
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villa;  they  clustered  round  the  table,  and  seated  themr 
selveB. 

"Why,  Venetia,"  said  Cadurcis,  "Öeorge  met  me 
in  Sicily,  and  qnite  frightened  me  abont  you.  Is  it 
the  air  of  the  Apennines  that  has  worked  ihese  mairels? 
for  really,  you  app«ar  to  me  exactly  the  same  as  when 
-we  leamt  the  Freifch  yocabulary  together  ten  yean 
ago." 

"*The  French  vocabulary  together,  ten  years  agol'" 
thought  Herbert;  **not  a  mere  London  aequaintance, 
then.     This  is  very  stränge." 

"Why,  indeed,  Plantagenet,"  replied  Venetia,  "I 
was  very  unwell  when  George  visited  us;  but  I  really 
have  quite  forgotten  that  I  ever  was  an  invalid,  and  I 
never  mean  to  be  again." 

"Tlantagenet!'"  soliloquised  Herbert.  "And  this 
is  the  great  poet  of  whom  I  hav'S  heard  so  much!  My 
daughter  is  tolerably  familiär  with  him." 

^^I  have  brought  you  all  sorts  of  buffooneries  from 
Stamboul,"  continued  Cadurcis;  "sweetmeats,  and  Slip- 
pers, and  shawlsj  and  daggers  wom  only  by  sultanas, 
and  with  which,  if  necessary,  they  caa  keep  *the 
harem's  lord'  in  order.  I  meant  to  have  sent  them  with 
George  to  England;  for  really  I  did  not  anticipate  our 
meeting  here." 

"*Sweetmeats  and  slippers,'"  said  Herbert  to  him- 
self,  "*8hawls  and  daggers?'" 

"And  has  George  been  with  you  all  the  time?"  in- 
quired  Venetia. 

"Oh!  we  quarrelled  now  and  then,  of  course.     He 
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found  Athens  duU,  and  would  stay  at  Constantinople, 
chained  by  the  charms  of  a  fair  Perote,  to  whom  he 
wanted  me  to  write  sonnets  in  his  name.  I  would  not, 
becanse  I  thought  it  immoral.  Bat,  on  the  whole,  we 
got  on  very  well ;  a  sort  of  Pylades  and  Orestes ,  I  as- 
sure  you;  we  never  absolutely  fought." 

"Come,  come,"  said  George,  "Cadurcis  is  always 
ashamed  of  being  amiable.  We  were  together  much 
more  than  I  ever  intended  or  antieipated.  You  know 
mine  was  a  sporting  tour;  and  therefore,  of  course,  we 
were  sometimes  separated.  .  But  -h^  was  exceedingly 
populär  with  all  parties,  espeeially  the  Turks,  whom  he 
rewarded  for  their  courtesy  by  writing  ödes  to  the 
Greeks  to  stir  them  up  to  revolt." 

"Well,  they  never  read  them,"  said  Cadurcis.  "AU 
we,  poor  fellows,  can  do,"  he  added,  tuming  to  Her- 
bert, "is  to  wake  the  Hellenistic  raptures  of  May  Fair; 
and  that  they  call  fame;  as  mach  Hke  fame  as  a  toad- 
stool  is  like  a  truffle." 

"Nevertheless,  I.hope  the  muse  has  not  slumbered," 
said  Herbert;  "for  you  have  had  the  happiest  Inspira- 
tion in  the  cUmes  in  which  you  have  resided;  not  only 
are  they  essentially  poetic,  but  they  offer  a  virgin 
vein." 

"I  have  written  a  little,"  replied  Cadurcis;  "I  will 
give  it  you,  if  you  like,  some  day  to  tum  over.  Yours 
is  the  only  opinion  that  I  really  care  for.  I  have  no 
great  idea  of  the  poetry;  but  I  am  very  streng  in  my 
costume.  I  feel  very  confident  about  that.  I  fancy  I 
know  how  to  hit  off  a  pasha,   or  touch  in  a  Greek 
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pirate  now.  As  for  all  the  things  I  wrote  in  England, 
I  really  am  ashamed  of  them.  I  got  np  my  orientaüsin 
from  books,  and  snltans  and  sultanas  at  masquerades," 
he  added,  arclily.  "I  rehiember  I  made  mj  heroines 
always  wear  turbans;  only  conceive  my  borror  wben  I 
found  that  a  Turkisb  woman  would  as  soon  tbink  of 
putting  my  bat  on  as  a  turban,  and  that  it  was  an 
article  of  dress  entirely  confined  to  a  Bond-street 
milliner." 

Tbe  evening  passed  in  interesdng  and  diverting 
conversation;  of  conrse,  principally  oontributed  bj  tbe 
two  travellers,  wbo  bad  seen  so  mncb.  Inspirited  hj 
bis  interview  witb  Lady  Annabel,  and  ber  gradons  re- 
ception  of  bis  overtures,  Lord  Cadurcis  was  in  one  of 
tbose  frolic  bumours^  wbicb  we  bave  before  noticed  was 
not  nnnatural  to  bim.  He  bad  considerable  powers  of 
mimicry,  and  tbe  talent  tbat  bad  pictured  to  Venetia  in 
old  days,  witb  sucb  liveliness,  tbe  babits  of  tbe  old 
maids  of  Morpetb,  was  now  engaged  on  more  con- 
siderable topics;  an  interview  witb  a  pasba,  a  peep 
into  a  barem,  a  visit  to  a  pirate's  isle,  tbe  slave-market, 
tbe  bazaar,  tbe  barracks  of  tbe  Janissaries;  all  toucbed 
witb  irresistible  vitality,  and  coloured  witb  tbe  rieb 
pbrases  of  unrivalled  force  of  expression.  Tbe  laugbter 
was  loiid  and  continual;  even  Lady  Annabel  joined 
zealously  in  tbe  glee.  As  for  Herbert,  be  tbought 
Cadurcis  by  far  tbe  most  bearty  and  amusing  person 
be  bad  ever  known,  and  could  not  refrain  from  con- 
trasting  bim  witb  tbe  picture  wbicb  bis  works  and  tbe 
leport  of  tbe  world  bad  occasionally  enabled  bim  to 
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8ketch  to  his  mind^s  eye;  the  noble,  yonng,  and  impas- 
sioned  bard,  pouring  fortb  tbe  eloquent  tide  of.  bis 
morbid  feelings  to  an  idolising  world,  from  wbose  ap- 
plause  be  neyertbeless.tomed  witb  almost  misantbropk 
melancboly. 

It  was  now  mucb  past  tbe  noon  of  nigbt,  and  tbe 
bour  of  Separation,  long  postponed,  was  inevitable. 
Often  bad  Cadurcis  risen  to  depart,  and  often,  witbout 
regaining  bis  seat,  bad  be  been  tempted  bj  bis  friends, 
and  especially  Venetia,  into  fresb  narratives.  At  last 
he  Said,  "Now  we  must  go.  Lady  Annabel  looks  good 
nigbt  I  remember  tbe  look,"  be  said,  laugbing,  "wben 
we  nsed  to  beg  for  a  quarter  of  an  bour  more.  Ol 
Venetia,  do  not  you  remember  tbat  Cbristmas,  wben 
dear  old  Masbam  read  Julius  CsBsar,  and  we  were  to 
sit  up  until  it  was  flnisbed.  Wben  be  got  to  tbe  last 
act  I  bid  bis  spectacles.  I  never  confessed  it  until  tbis 
moment.  Will  you  pardon  me,  Lady  Annabel?"  and 
be  pressed  bis  bands  togetber  in  a  mockeiy  of  suppli- 
cation. 

"Will  you  come  and  breakfast  witb  us  to-morrow?" 
said  Lady  Annabel. 

"Witib  deligbt,"  be  answered.  "I  am  used,  you 
know,  to  walks  before  breakfast  George  —  I  do  not 
tbink  George  can  do  it,  tibougb.  George  likes  bis  com- 
forts:  be  is  a  regulär  Jobn  Bull.  He  was  always  call- 
ing  for  tea  wben  we  were  in  Turkeyl" 

At  tbis  moment  Mistress  Pauncefort  entered  tbe 
room,  ostensibly  on  some  little  affair  of  ber  mistress, 
but  really  to  reconnoitre. 
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"Ab!  Mistress  Pauncefort;  my  old  friend,  Mistress 
Pauncefort,  how  do  you  do?"  exclaimed  bis  lordsbip. 

"Quite  well,  my  lord,  please  your  lordsbip;  and 
very  glad  to  see  your  lordsbip  again,  and  looking  so 
well  too." 

"Abi  Mistress  Pauncefort,  you  always  flattered 
me!" 

"Ob!  dear,  xny  lord,  your  lordsbip,  no,"  said  Mis- 
tress Pauncefort,  witb  a  simper. 

"But  you,  Pauncefort,"  said  Cadurcis,  "wby  tbere 
must  be  Bome  magic  in  tbe  air  bere.  I  bave  been  com- 
plimenting  your  lady  and  Miss  Venetia;  but  really, 
you,  I  sbould  almost  bave  ibougbt  it  was  some  younger 
sister." 

"Ob!  my  lord,  you  bave  sucb  a  way,"  said  Mistress 
Pauncefort,  retreating  witb  a  slow  step  that  still  lingered 
for  a  remark. 

"Pauncefort,  is  tbat  an  Italian  cap?"  said  Lord 
Cadurcis;  "you  know,  Pauncefort,  you  were  always 
famous  for  your  caps."  .Mistress  Pauncefort  disappeared 
in  a  Auster  of  deligbt. 

And  now  tbey  bad  indeed  departed.  Tbere  was  a 
pause  of  complete  silence  after  tbey  bad  disappeared, 
tbe  sligbt  and  not  painful  reaction  after  tbe  mirtbful 
excitement  of  tbe  last  few  bours.  At  lengtb  Herbert, 
dropping,  as  was  bis  evening  custom,  a  few  drops  of 
orange-flower  into  a  tumbler  of  water,  said,  "Annabel, 
my  love,  I  am  ratber  surprised  tbat  neitber  you  nor 
Venetia  sbould  bave  mentioned  to  me  tbat  you  knew, 
and  knew  so  intimately,  a  man  like  Lord  Cadurcis." 
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Lady  Annabel  appeared  a  little  coni^sed;  sbe  looked 
even  at  Venetia,  but  Venetia's  eyes  were  on  the  ground. 
At  length  sbe  said,  '^In  tnitb,  Marmion,  since  we  met 
we  bave  tbougbt  only  of  you." 

"Cadurcis  Abbey,  papa,  is  close  to  Cberbury,"  said 
Venetia. 

"Cberburyl"'  said  Herbert,  witb  a  faint  blusb,  "I 
liave  never  seen  it,  and  now  I  sbaU  never  see  it.  No 
matter,  my  country  is  your  motber  and  yourself.  Some 
find  a  bome  in  tbeir  country,  I  find  a  country  in  my 
biome.  Well,"  be  added,  in  a  gayer  tone,  "it  bas  gra- 
tified  me  much  to  meet  Lord  Cadurcis.  We  were  bappy 
before,  but  now  we  are  even  gay.  I  like  to  see  you 
smile,  Annabel,  and  bear  Venetia  laugb.  I  feel,  my- 
seif,  quite  an  unusual  bilarity.  Cadurcis!  It  is  very 
Strange  bow  often  I  bave  mused  over  tbat  name.  A 
year  ago  it  was  one  of  my  few  wisbes  to  know  bim; 
my  wisbes,  iben,  dear  Annabel,  were  not  very  ambi- 
tious.  Tbey  did  not  mount  so  bigb  as  you  bave  since 
permitted  tbem.  And  now  I  do  know  bim,  and  under 
wbat  circumstances !  Is  not  life  stränge?  But  is  it  not 
liappy?  I  feel  it  so.  Good  nigbt,  sweet  wife;  my 
darling  daugbter,  a  bappy,  bappy  nigbt!"  He  embraced 
tbem  ere  tbey  retired;  and  opening  a  volume  composed 
bis  mind  affcer  tbe  novel  excitement  of  tbe  evening. 
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CHAPTEß  IV. 


Cadurcis  left  lihe  brig  early  in  the  moming  alone, 
and  stroUed  towards  the  villa.  He  met  Herbert  balf- 
"way  to  Spezzia,  wbo  tumed  back  with  bim  towards 
bome.  Thej  sat  down  on  a  crag  opposite  the  sea; 
tbere  was  a  light  breeze,  tbe  fisbing  boats  were  out, 
and  tbe  view  was  as  ammated  as  tbe  fresb  air  was 
cbeering. 

"Tbere  tbey  go,"  said  Cadurcis,  smiling,  "catcbing 
Jobn  Dory,  as  you  and  I  try  to  catcb  Jobn  Bull.  Now 
if  tbese  people  could  understand  wbat  two  great  men 
were  watcbing  tbem,  bow  tbey  would  stare!  But  tbey 
don't  care  a  sprat  for  us,  not  tbey!  Tbey  are  not  part 
of  tbe  World  —  tbe  tbree  or  four  tbousand  .civilised 
savages  for  wbom  we  sweat  our  brains,  and  wbose  fetid 
breatb  perfumed  witb  musk  is  fame.     Pab!" 

Herbert  smiled.  "I  bave  not  cared  mncb  myself 
for  tbis  same  world." 

"Wby,  no;  you  bave  done  sometbing,  and  sbown 
your  contempt  for  tbem.  No  one  can  deny  that  I  will 
some  day,  if  I  bave  an  opportunity.  I  owe  it  tbem;  I 
tbink  I  can  sbow  tbem  a  trick  or  two  still.*  I  bave 
got  a  Damascus  blade  in  störe  for  tbeir  tbick  bides.  I 
will  tum  tbeir  flank  yet." 

"And  gain  a  victory  wbere  conquest  brings  no 
glory.    You  are  wortb  brigbter  laureis,  Lord  Cadurcis." 

"Now   is  not  it  tbe  most  wonderful  tbing  in  the 

•    "  I  think  I  know  a  trlck  or  two  would  turn 

Yourflanks.**  Dom  Jvam. 
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World  that  yoa  and  I  have  met?"  said  Cadtircis.  '^Now 
I  look  upon  ourselves  as  something  like,  eh!  Fellows 
with  some  pith  in  them.  By  Jove,  if  we  only  joined 
together,  how  we  could  lay  it  on!  Crack,  crack,  crack! 
I  think  I  see  them  wincing  under  the  thong;  the  poln* 
pons  poltroonsl  If  you  only  knew  how  they  behaved 
to  mel  By  Jove,  sir,  they  hooted  me  going  to  the 
Honse  of  Lords,  and  nearly  pnlled  me  off  my  horse. 
The  raffians  wonld  have  massacred  me  if  they  conld; 
and  then  they  all  ran  away  from  a  dnunmer-boy  and  a 
couple  öf  grenadiers,  who  were  going  the  ronnds  to 
change  guard.  Was  not  that  good?  Fine,  eh?  A  brutish 
mob  in  a  fit  of  morality  about  to  immolate  a  gentleman, 
and  then  scampering  off  from  a  sentry.  I  call  that 
human  natore!" 

'^As  long  as  they  leave  ns  alone,  and  do  not  bnm 
US  alive,  I  am  content,^'  said  Herbert  ^^I  am  callous 
to  what  they  say." 

"So  am  I,"  said  Cadurcis.  "I  made  out  a  list  the 
other  day  of  all  the  persons  and  things  I  have  been 
compared  to.  It  begins  well,  with  Alcibiades,  but  it 
ends  with  the-  Swiss  giantess  or  the  Polish  dwarf,  I 
forget  which.  Here  is  yonr  book.  Ypu  see  it  has  been 
well  thumbed.  In  fact,  to  teil  the  truth,  it  was  my 
cribbing  book,  and  I  always  kept  it  by  me  when  I  was 
writing  at  Athens,  like  a  gradns,  a  gradus  ad  Pamas- 
8um^  you  know.  But  although  I  crib,  I  am  candid, 
and  you  see  I  feirly  own  it  to  you." 

"You  are  welcome  to  all  I  have  ever  written,"  said 
Herbert     "Mine  were  but  crude  dreams.     I  wished  to 
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See  man  noble  and  liappy;  bat  if  he  will  persist  in 
being  yile  and  miserable,  I  must  even  be  content  I 
can  strnggle  for  him  no  more/^ 

"Well,  you  opened  my  mind,"  said  Cadurcis,  "I 
owe  you  everything;  but  I  quite  agree  with  you  that 
nothing  is  worth  an  effort.  As  for  philosophy  and 
freedom,  and  all  that,  they  teil  devilish  well  in  a 
stanza;  but  men  have  always  been  fools  and  slaves,  and 
fools  and  slaves  they  always  will  be." 

"Nay,"  said  Herbert,  "I  will  not  believe  that 
I  will  not  give  up  n  jot  of  my  conviction  of  a  great 
and  glorious  future  for  human  destinies;  bat  its  con- 
Bummation  will  not  be  so  rapid  as  I  once  thought,  and 
in  the  mean  time  I  dieJ' 

^*Ah!  Death,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  "that  is  a 
botherer.  What  can  you  make  of  death?  There  are 
those  poor  fishermen  now;  there  will  be  a  white  squall, 
some  day,  and  they  will  go  down  with  those  latteen 
sails  of  theirs,  and  be  food  for  the  very  prey  they 
were  going  to  catch;  and,  if  you  continue  living  here, 
you  may  eat  one  of  your  neighbours  in  the  shape  of  a 
shoal  of  red  muUets,  when  it  is  the  season.  The  great 
secret  —  we  cannot  penetrate  that  with  all  our  philo- 
sophy, my  dear  Herbert.  *A11  that  we  know  is,  no- 
thing can  be  known.^  Barren,  barr^i,  harren I  And 
yet  what  a  grand  world  it  isl  Look  at  this  bay,  these 
blue  waters,  the  mountains,  and  these  chestnuts  —  de- 
vilish finel  The  fact  is,  truth  is  veiled,  but,  like  the 
Sheckinah  over  the  tabernacle,  the  veil  is  of  dazzling 
lightl" 
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"Life  is  the  great  wonder,"  said  Herbert,  "into 
which  all  that  is  stränge  and  startling  resolves  itself. 
The  mist  of  familiaritj  obscnres  from  us  the  miracle  of 
our  being.  Mankind  are  cönstantly  starting  at  events 
which  thej  consider  extraordinaiy.  Bat  a  philosopher 
acknowledges  ovly  one  miracle,  and  that  is  life.  Poli- 
tical  revolutions,  changes  of  empire,  wrecks  of  dynas- 
lies  and  the  opinions  that  support  them,  these  are  the 
marvels  of  the  vulgär,  but  these  are  only  transient  mo- 
diücations  of  life.  The  origin  of  existence  is,  therefore, 
the  first  object  which  a  true  philosopher  proposes  to  him- 
seif.  Unable  to  discover  it,  he  accepts  certain  resnlts 
from  his  unbiassed  Observation  of  its  obvious  nature, 
and  on  them  he  establishes  certain  principles  to  be  our 
goides  in  all  social  relations,  wliether  they  take  the 
shape  of  laws  or  customs.  Nevertheless,  until  the  prin- 
dple  of  life  be  discovered,  all  theories  and  all  Systems 
of  condnct  founded  on  theory  must  be  considered  pro- 
visional." 

"And  do  you  believe  that  there  is  a  chance  of  its 
being  discovered?'*  inquired  Cadorcis. 

"I  cannot,  from  any  reason  in  my  own  intelligence, 
find  why  it  shonld  not,"  said  Herbert. 

"Yoa  conceive  it  possible  that  a  man  may  attain 
earthly  immortality?  "  inquired  Cadurcis. 

"Undoubtedly." 

"By  Jove,"  said  Cadurcis,  "if  I  only  knew  how,  I 
would  purchase  an  immense  annuity  directly.*' 

"When  I  said  undoubtedly,"  said  Herbert,  smi- 
ling,   "I  meant  only  to  express  that  I  know  no  invin- 
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eible  reason  to  the  contraiy.  I  see  notliing  mconsistent 
with  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Creator  in  the  anni- 
hilation  of  death.  It  appears  to  me  an  achievement 
worthy  of  his  onmipotence.  I  believe  in  the  possibilitj, 
but  I  belieye  in  nothing  more.  I  anticipate  the  final 
result,  bnt  not  by  individnal  means.  It  will,  of  cotirse, 
be  produced  by  some  yast  and  silent  and  continuons 
Operation  of  nature,  gradnally  effecting  some  profonnd 
and  comprehensive  alteration  in  her  order  —  a  change 
of  climate,  for  instance,  the  great  enemy  of  life,  —  so 
that  the  iahabitants  of  the  earth  may  attain  a  patriar- 
chal  age.  This  renovated  bröed  may  in  tum  produce 
a  still  more  vigorous  offspring,  and  so  we  may  aseend 
the  Scale  from  the  three  score  and  ten  of  the  Psahnist, 
to  the  immortality  of  which  we  speak.  Indeed  I,  fbr 
my  own  part,  believe  tlie  Operation  has  already  com- 
menced,  although  thonsands  of  centuries  may  elapse 
before  it  is  consummaited;  the  three  score  and  ten  of 
the  Psalmist  is  abeady  obsolete;  the  whole  world  is 
talking  of  the  general  change  of  its  seasons  and  its 
atmosphere.  If  tiie  origin  of  America  were  such  as 
many .  profound  philosophers  suppose,  viz.  a  sudden 
emersion  of  a  new  continent  from  the  wayes,  it  is  im- 
possible  to  doubt  that  such  an  event  must  hare  had  a 
yery  great  infiuence  on  the  climate  of  the  worH. 
Besides,  why  should  we  be  surprised  that  the  natura  of 
man  should  change?  Does  not  everything  change? 
Is  not  change  the  law  of  nature?  My  skin  changes 
every  year,  my  hair  neyer  belongs  to  me  a  month,  the 
naü  on  my  band  is  only  a  passing  possession.   I  donbt 


whfither  a  mau  at  fiftj  k  the  same  material  foeing  ÜaA 
he  is  at  five-and-twenty." 

"I  wonder,"  said  Lord  Cadureis,  "if  a  creditor 
brongbt  an  aetion  against  you  at  fifty  for  goods  de- 
livered  at  five-and-twenty,  one  could  set  *up  the  want 
of  identity  as  a  plea  in  bar.  It  would  be  a  eonsolatioa 
to  an  elderly  gentleman/' 

"I  am  afraid  mankind  are  too  hostile  to  philoso- 
phy,"  said  Herbert,  smiling,  "to  permit  so  desirable  a 
consummation." 

"Sbould  you  consider  a  long  life  a  blessing?"  said 
Cadureis.  "Would  you  like,  for  instance,  to  live  to 
tbe  age  of  Methusalem?" 

"Those  whom  the  gods  love  die  young,'*  said  Her- 
bert. "For  the  last  tweniy  years  I  have  wished  to 
die,  and  I  have  sought  death.  But  my  feelings,  I 
confess,  on  that  head  are  at  present  very  much  modi- 
fied." 

"Youth,  glittering  youthl"  said  Cadureis,  in  a 
musing  tone;  "I  remember  when  the  prospeet  of  losing 
my  youth  frightened  me  out  of  my  wits;  I  dreamt  of 
nothing  but  grey  hairs,  a  pauneh,  and  the  gout  or  the 
gravel.  But  I  fancy  every  period  of  life  has  its 
pleasures,  and  as  we  advance  in  life  the  exereise  of 
power  and  die  possession  of  wealth  must  be  great  con- 
solations  to  the  majority;  we  buUy  our  ehildren  and 
hoard  our  cash." 

"Two  most  noble  occupations!"  said  Herbert;  "but 
I  think  in  this  world  there  is  just  as  good  a  chanee  of 
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being  bullied  bj  our  cbildren  first,  and  paying  liheir 
debts  afterwards.'^ 

'^Faithl  70a  are  light/'  said  Gadnrcis,  laoghing, 
^'and  lucky  is  he  who  bas  neither  creditors  nor  off- 
spring,  and  who  owes  neither  money  nor  affection, 
after  all  the  most  difficnlt  to  pay  of  the  two/^ 

^^It  cannot  be  commanded,  certainly/^  said  Herbert 
"There  is  no  nsmy  for  love." 

^^And  yet  it  is  yery  expensiye,  too,  sometimes,^' 
said  Cadurcis,  laughing.  "For  my  part  sympathy  is 
a  puzzler/^ 

"You  should  read  Cabanis/^  said  Herbert,  "if,  in- 
deed,  you  have  not.  I  think  I  may  find  it  here;  I  will 
lend  it  you.  It  has,  from  its  subject,  many  errors,  but 
it  is  very  suggestive." 

^^Now,  that  is  kind,  for  I  have  not  a  book  here, 
and,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  like  reading.  I  wish 
I  had  read  more,  but  it  is  not  too  late.  I  envy  you 
your  leaming,  besides  so  many  other  things.  How- 
ever,  I  hope  we  shall  not  part  in  a  hurry;  we  have 
met  at  last,"  he  said,  eztending  bis  band,  *^and  we 
were  always  friends." 

Herbert  shook  bis  band  warmly.  ^*I  can  assnre 
you,  Lord  Cadurcis,  you  have  not  a  more  sincere  ad- 
mirer  of  your  genius.  I  am  happy  in  your  society. 
For  myself ,  I  now  aspire  to  be  nothing  better  than  an 
idler  in  life,  tuming  over  a  page,  and  sometimes  noüng 
down  a  fancy.  You  have,  it  appears,  known  my 
family  long  and  intimately,  and  you  were,  doubtless, 
surprised  at  finding  me  with  them.     I  have  retuzned  to 
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mj  hearth,  and  I  am  content  Once  I  sacrificed  mj 
happiness  to  mj  philosophy,  and  now  I  bave  sacrificed 
my  philosophj  to  mj  happiness.^^ 

"Dear  friend!"  said  Cadurcis,  pntting  Ms  arm 
affectionately  in  Herberts,  as  they  walked  along  — 
"for,  indeed,  you  must  allow  me  to  style  you  so  —  all 
Übe  happiness  and  all  the  sorrow  of  my  life  alike  flow 
from  your  roofl" 

In  the  mean  time  Lady  Annabel  and  Venetia  came 
forth  from  the  villa  to  their  moming  meal  in  their  am* 
pbitheatre  of  hills.  Marmion  was  not  there  to  greQt 
them  as  usual. 

"Was  not  Plantagenet  amusing  last  night?"  said 
Venetia;  "and  are  not  you  happy,  dear  mother,  to  see 
him  once  more?" 

"Indeed  I  am  now  always  happy,"  said  Lady  An- 
nabeL 

"And  George  was  telling  me  last  night,  in  this 
portico,  of  all  their  life.  He  is  more  attached  to  Plan- 
tagenet llian  eyer.  He  says  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  have  behaved  with  greater  kindness,  or  to  have 
led,  in  every  sense,  a  more  calm  and  rational  life. 
When  he  was  alone  at  Athens,  he  did  nothing  but 
write.  George  says  that  all  bis  former  works  are  no- 
thing to  what  he  has  written  now." 

"He  is  very  engaging,"  Baid  Lady  Annabel. 

"I  think  he  will  be  such  a  delightful  companion 
for  papa.  I  am  sure  papa  must  like  him.  I  hope  he 
will  stay  some  time;  for,  after  all,  poor  dear  papa,  he 
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must  reqnixe  a  litkle  amusement  besides  our  society. 
Instead  of  being  with  liis  books,  he  might  be  Walking 
and  talking  with  Plantagenet  I  think,  dearest  mother, 
we  shall  be  happier  than  ererl" 

At  this  moment  Herbert,  with  Cadnrcis  leaning  on 
bis  arm,  and  apparentlj  speaking  with  great  eamest-  - 
nesB,  appeared  in  the  distance.    ^'There  they  are,"  said 
Venetia;    "I   knew   they   would   be    Mends.     Come, 
dearest  mother,  let  ns  meet  them.^^ 

^^You  see,  Lady  Annabel,^^  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  ^Mt 
i^  just  as  I  said:  Mr.  George  is  not  here;  he  is  having 
tea  and  toast  on  board  the  brig." 

^^I  do  not  belieye  it,"  said  Venetia,  smiling. 

They  seated  themselves  at  the  breakfast-table. 

^^You  should  haye  seen  our  Apennine  breakfasts  in 
the  automn,  Lord  Cadurcis,"  said  Herbert;  "every 
fruit  of  natore  seemed  crowded  before  us.  It  was  in- 
deed  a  meal  for  a  poet  or  a  painter  like  PanlVeronese; 
our  grapes,  our  figs,  our  peaches,  our  mountain  straw- 
berries,  —  they  made  a  glowing  picture.  For  my  part, 
I  have  an  original  prejudice  against  animal  food  which 
I  have  neyer  quite  overcome,  and  I  believe  it  is  only 
to  please  Lady  Annabel  that  I  have  relapsed  into  the 
heresy  of  cutlets.*' 

^^Do  you  ihink  I  have  grown  fatter,  Lady  An- 
nabel?^^  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  starting  up;  '^I  brought 
myself  down  at  Athens  to  bread  and  olives,  but  I  have 
been  committing  terrible  excesses  lately,  bat  only  fish." 

*^Ah!  here  is  George!^'  said  Lady  AnnabeL 
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And  Captain  Cadnrcu  appeaired,  foUowed  hy  a 
couple  of  sailorB,  bearing  a  huge  case. 

^'Gborge,"  Said  Yenetia,  ^*I  have  been  defending 
joa  agamst  Plantagenet;  he  Bald  jou  would  not 
come/^ 

"Nev€r  mind,  Gearge,  it  was  only  behind  jonx 
back,^^  Said  LordCaänrcis;  ^>and  under  those  legitimate 
circamstances,  why  even  oor  best  friends  cannot  expeet 
US  to  spare  them/^ 

^^I  haye  brought  Yenetia  her  toys,".  said  Captain 
Cadurcis,  ^^and  ehe  was  right  to  defend  me,  as  I  haye 
been  working  for  her." 

The  top  of  the  case  was  knocked  off,  and  'all  the 
Tnrkish  buffooneries,  as  Cadurcis  called  them,  made 
their  appearance:  slippers,  and  shawls,  and  bottles  of 
pjBrfumes,  and  little  hand  mirrors,  beautifully  em- 
broidered;  and  fanciftil  daggers,  and  rosaries,  and  a 
thousand  other  articles,  of  which  they  had  plundered 
the  bazaars  of  Constantinople. 

"And  here  is  a  Turkish  volume  of  poetry,  beauti- 
fully  iUuminated;  and  that  is  for  you,"  said  Cadurcis, 
giving  it  to  Herbert  "Perhaps  it  is  a  translation 
of  one  of  OUT  works.  Who  knows?  We  can  always 
say  it  is." 

"This  is  the  second  present  you  have  made  me, 
this  moming.  Here  is  a  volume  of  my  works,"  said 
Herbert,  producing  the  book  that  Cadurcis  had  before 
given-  him.  "I  never  expected  that  anything  I  wrote 
would  be  so  honoured.  This,  too,  is  the  work  of 
which  I  am  the  least  ashamed,  for  mj  wife  admired  it. 
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There,  Annabel,  even  though  Lord  Cadurcis  is  here,  I 
will  present  it  to  jou;  His  an  old  friend/^ 

Lady  Annabel  accepted  the  book  very  gracionsly, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  the  temptations  of  her  toys,  Yenetia 
could  not  refrain  from  peeping  oyer  her  moüier^s 
Shoulder  at  its  contents.  —  "Mother,"  she  whispered, 
in  a  voice  inaadible  saye  to  Lady  Annabel,  ^^I  may 
read  this?" 

Lady  Annabel  gave  it  her. 

"And  now  we  must  send  for  Pauncefort,  I  think," 
Said  Lady  Annabel,  ^Ho  collect  and  take  care  of  onr 
treasures/' 

^^Pauncefort,^^  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  when  that  gentle- 
woman  appeared,  "I  have  brought  you  a  shawl,  but  I 
could  not  bring  you  a  turban,  because  the  Turkish 
ladies  do  not  wear  turbans;  but  if  I  had  thought  we 
should  have  met  so  soon,  I  would  have  had  one  made 
on  purpose  for  you." 

"La!  my  lord,  you  always  are  so  polite!" 

CHAPTER  V. 

When  the  breakfast  was  over,  they  wandered 
about  the  valley,  which  Cadurcis  could  not  sufficiently 
admire.  Insensibly  he  drew  Venetia  from  the  rest  of 
the  party,  on  the  pretence  of  showing  her  a  view  at 
some  little  distance.  They  walked  along  by  the  side 
of  a  riyulet,  which  glided  through  the  hills,  until  they 
were  nearly  a  mile  from  the  villa,  though  still  in  sight. 

^* Venetia,"  he  at  length  said,  tuming  the  conversa- 
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tion  to  a  more  interesüng  topic,  ''yotir  father  and  my- 
self  haye  disbnrthened  our  minds  to  each  öther  thls 
moming;  I  think  we  know  each  other  now  as  well  as 
if  we  were  as  old  acquaintances  as  myself  and  bis 
daughter." 

"Ah!  I  knew  that  you  and  papa  must'agree," 
Said  Venetia;  "I  was  saying  so  this  moming  to  my 
mother." 

"Venetia,"  said  Cadurcis,  with  a  laughing  eye,  "all 
this  is  very  stränge,  is  it  not?" 

"Very  stränge,  indoed,  Plantagenet;  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  it  appeared  to  you  as  yet  even  in- 
credible." 

"It  is  miraculous,"  said  Cadurcis,  "but  not  in- 
credible;  an  angel  interfered,  and  wörked  the  miracle. 
I  know  all." 

Venetia  looked  at  bim  with  a  faint  flush  upon  her 
cbeek;  sbe  gatbered  a  flower  and  plucked  it  to  pieces. 

"Wbat  a  Singular  destiny  ours  bas  been,  Venetiai" 
said  Cadurcis.  "Do  you  'know  I  can  sit  for  an  bour 
togetber  and  muse  over  it?" 

"Can  you,  Plantagenet?" 

"I  bave  sucb  an  extraordinary  memory;  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  forgot  anytbing.  We  bave  bad  some 
very  remarkable  conversations  in  our  time  —  eb,  Ve- 
xietia?  Do  you  remember  my  visit  to  Cberbury  before 
I  went  to  Cambridge,  and  tbe  last  time  I  saw  you 
before  I  left  England?  And  now  it  all  ends  in  tbis! 
Wbat  do  you  tbink  of  it,  Venetia?" 

"Tbink  of  wbat,  Plantagenet?" 
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"Why,  of  thi«  reconciliation?" 

*^Dear  Plaatagenet,  what  can  I  think  of  it  but  what 
I  have  expressed?  —  that  it  is  a  very  wonderful  event, 
but  tbe  happiest  in  my  life.^^ 

"You  are  quite  happy  now?" 

"Quite." 

^^I  see  you  do  not  care  for  me  the  least?^' 

"Plantagenet,  you  are  perverse.  Are  you  not 
here?" 

"Did  you  ever  think  of  me  when  I  was  away?" 

^^You  know  yery  well,  Flantagenet,  that  it  is  im- 
possible  for  me  to  cease  to  be  interested  in  you. 
Could  I  refrain  from  thinking  of  such  a  friend?" 

"Friend!  Fohl  I  am  not  your  iriend;  and  as  for 
that,  you  never  once  mentioned  my  name  to  your 
father,  Miss  Venetia.'^ 

"You  might  easily  conceive  that  there  were  reasons 
for  such  silence,*'  said  Venetia.  "It  could  not  arise  on 
my  part  from  forgetfulness  or  indi£Eerence;  for  even  if 
my  feelings  were  changed  towards  you,  you  are  not  a 
person  that  one  would,  or  eren  could^  avoid  speaking 
of,  especially  to  papa,  who  must  have  feit  such  interest 
in  you!  I  am  sure,  even  if  I  had  not  known  you, 
there  were  a  thousand  occasions  which  would  have 
called  your  name  to  my  Ups,  had  they  been  uncon- 
troUed  by  other  considerations/^ 

"Come,  VJenetia,  I  am  not  going  to  submit  to  com- 
pliments  from  you,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis:  "no  blamey. 
I  wish  you  onl^  to  think  of  me  as  you  did  ten  years 
ago.    I  will  not  have  our  hearts  poUuted  by  the  vnl- 
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garity  of  fame.  I  want  you  to  feel  for  me  as  you  did 
when  we  were  children.  I  will  not  be  an  object  of 
interest,  and  admiration,  and  fiddlestick,  to  you;  I  will 
not  submit  to  it^* 

"Well,  you  shall  not,"  said  Venetia  laughing.  "I 
will  not  admire  you  the  least;  I  will  only  think  of  yoü 
as  a  good  little  boy." 

**Tou  do  not  love  me  any  longer,  I  see  that,"  said 
Plantagenei 

"Yes  I  do,  Plantagenet." 

"You  do  not  love  me  so  mucb  as  you  did  the 
night  before  I  went  to  Eton,  and  we  sat  over  th«.fire? 
Ah!  how  often  I  have  thought  of  that  night  wheü  I 
was  at  Athens!"  he  added  in  a  tone  of  emotion. 

"Dear  Plantagenet,"  said  Venetia,  "do  not  be  silly. 
I  am  in  the  highest  spirits  in  the  world;  J  am  quite 
gay  with  happiness,  and  all  because  you  have  retumed. 
Do  not  spoil  my  pleasure." 

"Ah!  Venetia,  I  see  how  it  is;  you  have  forgotteji 
me,  or  worse  than  forgotten  me." 

"Well,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to 
satisfy  you,"  said  Venetia.  *^I  think  you  very  un- 
reasonable,  and  very  ungrateful  too,  for  I  have  always 
been  your  frien'd,  Plantagenet,  and  I  am  sure  you 
know  it  You  sent  me  a  message  before  you  went 
abroad." 

"Darling,"  said  Lord  Gadurcis,  seizing  her  band, 
"I  am  not  ungrateftil,  I  am  not  unreasonable.  I  adore 
you.  You  were  very  kind  then,  when  all  the  world 
was  againflt  me.    You  shall  see  how  I  will  pay  them 
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off,  the  dogsl.and  worse  than  dogs,  their  betters  far; 
dogs  are  faithful.  Do  jovl  remember  poor  oldMarmion? 
How  we  were  mystified,  Venetia!  Little  did  we  think 
then  who  was  Marmion's  godfather." 

Yeaetia  smiled;  but  she  said,  ^^I  do  not  like  this 
bittemess  of  yours,  Plantagenet.  You  have  no  cause 
to  complain  of  the  world,  and  you  magnify  a  petty 
squabble  with  a  contemptible  coterie  into  a  quarrel  widi 
a  nation.  It  is  not  a  wise  humour,  and,  if  you  indulge 
it,  it  will  not  be  a  happy  one." 

"I  will  do  exactly  what  you  wish  on  every  subject,^' 
said  Cadurcis,  ^^if  you  will  do  exactly  what  I  wish 
on  one." 

"Well!"  said  Venetia. 

"Once  you  told  me,"  said  Cadurcis,  "that  you  would 
not  marry  me  without  the  consent  of  your  faÜier;  then, 
most  unfairly,  you  added  to  your  conditions  the  con- 
sent of  your  mother.  Now  both  your  parents  are  very 
opportunely  at  band;  let  us  fall  down  upon  our  knees 
and  beg  their  blessing." 

"Ol  my  dear  Plantagenet,  I  think  it  will  be  mach 
better  for  me  never  to  marry.  We  are  both  happy 
now;  let  us  remain  so.  You  can  live  here,  and  I  can 
be  your  sister.     Will  not  that  do?" 

"No,  Venetia,  it  will  not." 

"Dear  Plantagenet  I "  said  Venetia  with  a  faltering 
Yoice,  "if  you  knew  how  much  I  have  suffered,  dear 
Plantagenet!" 

"I  know  it;  I  know  all,"  said  Cadurcis,  taking  her 
arm  and  placing  it  tenderly  in  his.     "Now  listen  to 
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me,  sweet  girl;  I  loved  you  when  a  child,  when  I  was 
nnknown  ta  the  world,  and  unlmowii  to  myself;  I  loved 
you  as  a  youth  not  utterly  inexperienced  in  the  world, 
and  when  my  irising  passions  had  taught  me  to  specu- 
late  on  the  character  of  women ;  I  loved  you  as  a  man, 
Venetia,  with  that  world  at  my  feet,  that  world  which 
I  scom,  bat  which  I  will  command;  I  have  been  con* 
stant,  Venetia;  your  heart  assures  you  of  that.  You  are 
the  only  being  in  existence  who  exercises  over  me  any 
influence,  and  the  influence  you  possess  is  irresistible  and 
etemal.  It  Springs  from  some  deep  and  mysterious  sym- 
pathy  of  blood  which  I  cannot  penetrate.  It  can  neither 
be  increased  nor  diminished  by  time.  It  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent  of  its  action.  I  pretend  not  to  love  you  more 
at  this  moment  than  when  I  first  saw.you,  when  you 
entered  the  terrace-room  at  Cherbury  and  toudied  my 
cheek.  From  that  moment  I  was  yours.  I  declare  to 
you,  most  solemnly  I  declare  to  you,  that  I  know  not 
what  love  is  except  to  you.  The  world  ~has  called  me 
a  libertine*,  the  truth.  is,  no  other  woman  can  command 
my  spirit  for  an  hour.  I  see  through  them  at  a  glance. 
I  read  all  their  weakness,  frivolity,  vanity,  aflFectation, 
as  if  they  were  touched  by  the  revealing  rod  of  As- 
modeus.  You  were  bom  to  be  my  bride.  Unite  your- 
self  with  me,  control  my  destiny,  and  my  course  shall 
be  like  the  sun  of  yesterday;  but  reject  me,  reject  me, 
and  I  devote  all  my  energies  to  the  infernal  gods;  I 
will  pour  my  lava  over  the  earth  until  all  that  remains 
of  my  fatal  and  exhausted  nature  is  a  black  and  harren 
isone  soirounded  by  bitter  desolation/' 
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'^ Plantagenet,  be  calml^' 

^^I  am  perfectly  calm,  Yenetia.    Ton  talk  to  »d  of 
yoiir  snfferings.  -What  has  occasioned  them?  A  stniggle 
against  natare.     Natnre  has  now  trinmphed,   and  yoti 
are   happy.      What   necessity  was   there  for    all  t&is 
miaery  that  has  fallen  on  your  house?    Wby  is  yoor 
father  an  exile?   Do  not  yon  think  that  if  yonr  mother 
had  chosen  to  exert  her  influence  she  might  hstve  pre- 
vented  the  most  fatal  part  of  his  career?    Undonbtedly 
despau:  impelled  his  actions  as  mnch  as  philosophy, 
though  I  giye  him  credit  for  a  pure  and  lofby  spiik,  to 
no  man  more.     But  not  a  murmur  against  yonr  moiher 
from  me.     She  received  my  overtares  of  reconciliation 
last  night   with   more   than    cordiality.      She  is  yonr 
mother,  Yenetia,  and  she  once  was  mine.     Indeed,  I 
love  her;  indeed,  yon  would  find  that  I  would  stady 
her  happiness.     For  after  all,  sweet,  is  there  another 
womanin  existence  better  qualified  to  fiU  the  position 
of  my  moiher-in-law?    I  could  not  behaye  nnkindly  to 
h^;    I  could  not  treat  her  with  neglect  or  harshness; 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  her  many  admirable  qu&- 
lities,  but  from  other  considerations,  Yenetia^  —  oon- 
siderations  we  never  can  forget.     By  heavens!    I  love 
your  mother;   I  do,  indeed,  Yenetia;  I  remember  so 
many  things  —  her  last  words  to  me,  when  I  went  to 
Eton.     If  she  would  only  behave  kindly  to  me,    you 
would  see  what  a  son-in-law  I  should  m^e.  Yon  would 
be  jealous,  that  you  should,  Yenetia.     I  can  bear  any- 
thing  from  you,   Yenetia,   but  with  others,    I   caimot 
forget  who  I  am.     It  mäkes  me  bitter  to  be  treated  as 
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Ladjr  Annabel  treated  me  last  year  in  London;  but  a 
smile  and  a  kind  word  and  I  recall  all  her  matemal 
love;  I  do,  indeed,  Venetia;  last  night  when  she  was 
kind  I  could  have  kissed  her!" 

Poor  Venetia  could  not  answer,  her  tears  were 
flowing  so  plenteously.  "I  have  told  your  father  all, 
sweetest,^  said  Cadurcis;  "I  concealed  nothing." 

"And  what  said  he?"  mnrmured  Venetia. 

"It  rests  with  your  mother.  After  isJl  that  has 
passed,  he  will  not  attempt  to  control  your  fate.  And 
he  is  right.  Perhaps  his  interference  in  my  favour 
might  even  injure  me.  But  there  is  no  cause  for 
despair;  all  I  wanted  was  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  you;  to  be  sure  you  loved  me  as  you  always  have 
done.  I  will  not  be  impatient.  I  will  do  everything 
to  soothe  and  conciliate  and  gratify  Lady  Annabel;  you 
will  see  how  I  will  behave!  As  you  say  too,  we  are 
happy  because  we  are  together;  and,  therefore,  it 
would  be  unreäsonable  not  to  be  patient.  I  never  can 
be  sufficiently  gratefiil  for  this  meeting.  I  concluded 
you  would  be  in  England,  though  we  were  on  our  way 
to  Milan  to  inquire  after  you.  George  has  been  a  great 
comfort  to  me  in  all  this  affair,  Venetia;  he  loves  you, 
Venetia,  almost  as  much  as  I  do.  I  think  I  should 
have  gone  mad  during  that  cursed  affair  in  England, 
had  it  not  been  for  George.  I  thought  you  would  hate 
me,  but  when  George  brought  me  your  message,  I 
cared  for  nothing;  and  then  his  visit  to  the  Lake  was 
so  deviHsh  kind!  He  is  a  noble  fellow  and  a  true  friend. 
My  Bweet,  sweet  Venetia,  dry  your  eyes.     Let  us  re- 
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join  them  with  a  smile.  We  have  not  been  long  away-, 
I  will  pretend  we  have  been  yiolet  hnnting/^  said  Ca- 
durcis,  stooping  down  and  plucking  up  a  bandfiil  of 
flowers.  "Do  you  remember  our  violets  at  home,  Ve- 
netia?  Do  you  know,  Venetia,  I  always  fancy  every 
baman  being  is  like  some  object  in  nature;  and  you 
always  put  me  in  mind  of  a  violet,  so  fresh  and  sweet 
and  delicate!^^ 

CHAPTEE  VI. 

"We  have  been  exploring  the  happy  valley,"  said 
Lord  Cadurcis  to  Lady  Annabel,  "and  here  is  our 
plunder,*^  and  be  gave  her  the  violets. 

"You  were  always  fond  of  flowers,"  said  Lady 
Annabel. 

"Yes,  I  imbibed  the  taste  from  you,"  said  Cadurcis, 
gratified  by  the  gracious  remark. 

He  seated  himself  at  her  feet,  examined  and  ad- 
mired  her  work,  and  talked  of  old  times,  but  with  such 
infinite  discretion,  that  he  did  not  arouse  a  single  pain- 
ful  association.  Venetia  was  busied  with  her  faÜier^s 
poems,  and  smiled  ofben  at  the  manuscript  notes  of 
Cadurcis.  Lying,  as  usual,  on  the  grass,  and  leaning 
bis  head  on  bis  left  arm,  Herbert  was  listening  to  Cap- 
tain  Cadurcis,  who  was  endeavouring  to  give  him  a 
clear  idea  of  the  Bosphorus.  Thus  the  moming  wore 
away,  until  the  sun  drove  them  into  the  villa. 

"I  will  show  you  my  library,  Lord  Cadurcis,"  said 
Herbert. 
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Gadnrcis  followed  him  into  a  spacions  apartmeni, 
where  he  found  a  coUection  so  considerable  that  he 
could  not  siippress  bis  surprise.  "Italian  spoils  chiefly/^ 
Said  Herbert;  "a  friend  of  mine  purchased  an  old 
library  at  Bologna  for  me,  and  it  tumed  out  richer  than 
I  imagined:  the  rest  are  old  friends  that  have  been 
with  me,  many  of  them  at  least,  at  College.  I  brought 
them  back  with  me  from  America,  for  then  they  were 
my  only  friends." 

"Can  you  find  Cabanis?"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

Herbert  looked  about.  "It  is  in  this  neighbour- 
hood,  I  imagine,"  he  said.  Cadurcis  endeavoured  to 
assist  him.     "What  is  this?"  he  said;  "Plato!" 

"I  should  like  to  read  Plato  at  Athens,"  said  Her- 
bert. "My  ambition  now  does  not  soar  beyond  such 
elegant  fortune." 

"We  are  all  under  great  obligations  to  Plato,"  said 
Cadurcis.  "I  remember,  when  I  was  in  London,  I 
always  professed  myself  his  disciple,  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing  what  results  I  experienced.  Piatonic  love  was  a 
great  invention." 

Herbert  smiled;  but,  as  he  saw  Cadurcis  knew 
nothing  about  the  subject,  he  made  no  reply. 

"Plato  says,  or  at  least  I  think  he  says,  that  life 
is  love,"  said  Cadurcis.  "I  have  said  it  myself  in  a 
veiy  grand  way  too;  I  believe  I  cribbed  it  from  you. 
But  what  does  he  mean?  I  am  sure  I  meant  nothing, 
but  I  dare  say  you  did." 

"I  certünly  had  some  meaning,"  said  Herbert, 
Btopping  in  his  search,  and  smiling,    "but  I  do  not 
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know  whetber  I  expressed  ii  The  principle  of  eveiy 
motion,  that  is  of  all  life,  is  desire  or  love:  at  present, 
I  am  in  love  with  tbe  lost  volume  of  Cabanis,  aad,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  desire  of  obtaining  it,  I  sbonld  not 
now  be  affording  any  testimony  of  my  vitality  by 
looking  after  it." 

"That  is  very  clear,"  seid  Cadurcis,  "bat  I  was 
thinking  of  love  in  the  vulgär  sense,  in  the  shape  of  a 
petticoat.  Certainly,  when  I  am  in  love  with  a  woman, 
I  feel  love  is  life;  but,  when  I  am  out  of  love,  which 
often  happens,  and  generally  very  soon,  I  still  con- 
trive  to  live  " 

"We  exist/'  said  Herbert,  "because  we  sympathise. 
If  we  did  not  sympathise  with  the  air,  we  should  die. 
But,  if  we  only  sympathised  with  tbe  air,  we  should 
be  in  the  lowest  order  of  brutes,  baser  than  the  sloth* 
Mount  from  the  sloth  to  the  poet  It  is  sympathy  that 
makes  you  a  poet.  It  is  your  desire  that  the  airy 
children  of  your  brain  should  be  bom  anew  within 
another^s,  that  makes  you  create;  therefore,  a  misan- 
thropical  poet  is  a  contradiction  in  terms." 

"But  when  he  writes  a  lampoon?"  said  Cadurcis. 

"He  desires  .that  the  majority,  who  are  not  lam* 
pooned,  should  share  his  hate,"  said  Herbert. 

"But  Swift  lampooned  the  species,"  said  Cadurcis. 
"For  my  part,  I  think  life  is  hatred." 

"But  Swift  was  not  sincerej  for  he  wrote  the  Dra* 
pier's  Letters  at  the  same  time.  Besides,  the  very  fact 
of  your  abusing  mankind  proves  that  you  Ho  not  bäte 
them;  it  is  clear  that  you  are  desirous  of  obtaining  their 
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good  opinion  of  your  wit.  You  value  them,  you  esteem 
tbem,  you  love  them.  Their  approbatioi;!  causes  you 
to  act,  and  makes  you  happy.  As  for  sexual  love," 
Said  Herbert,  "of  which  you  were  speaking,  its  quality 
and  duration  depend  upon  the  degree  of  sympathy  that 
subsists  between  the  two  persons  interested.  Plato  be- 
lieved,  and  I  believe  with  him,  in  the  existence  of  a 
Spiritual  antetype  of  the  soul,  so  that  when  we  are 
bom,  there  is  something  within  us  which,  from  the  in- 
stant we  live  and  move,  thirsts  after  its  likeness.  This 
propensity  develops  itself  with  the  development  of  our 
nature.  The  gratification  of  the  senses  soon  becoxnes  a 
very  small  part  of  that  profound  and  complicated  senti- 
ment,  which  we  call  love.  Love,  on  the  contrary,  is 
an  universal  thirst  for  a  communion,  not  merely  of  the 
senses,  but  of  our  whole' nature  —  intellectual,  imagi- 
native, and  sensitive.  He  who  finds  his  antetype,  en- 
joys  a  love  perfect  and  enduring;  time  cannot  change 
it,  distance  cannot  remove  it;  the  sympathy  is  com- 
plete.  He  who  loves  an  object  that  approaches  his 
antetype,  is  proportionately  happy,  the  sympathy  is 
feeble  or  strong,  as  it  may  be.  If  men  were  properly 
educated,  and  their  faculties  fuUy  developed,"  con- 
tinued  Herbert,  "the  discovery  of  the  antetype  would 
be  easy;  and,  when  the  day  arrives  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  course,  the  perfection  of  civilisation  will  be  attained." 

**I  believe  in  Plato,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  "and  I 
think  I  have  found  my  antetype.  His  theory  accounts 
for  what  I  never  could  understand." 
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CHAPTEE  Vn. 

In  the  course  of  tlie  evening  Lady  Annabel  re- 
quested  Lord  Cadurcis  and  his  cousin  to  take  up  their 
quarters  at  the  villa.  Independend^p  of  the  delight 
which  such  an  invitation  occasioned  him,  Cadurcis  was 
doublj  gratified  hj  its  being  given  bj  her.  It  was 
indeed  her  unprompted  solicitation;  for  neither  Herbert 
nor  even  Venetia,  however  much  thej  desired  the 
arrangement,  was  anxious  to  appear  eager  for  its 
fulfilment.  Desirous  of  pleasing  her  husband  and  her 
daughter;  a  little  penitent  as  to  her  previous  treatment 
of  Cadurcis,  now  that  time  and  stränge  events  had 
combined  to  soften  her  feolings;  and  won  bj  his  en- 
gaging  demeanour  towards  herseif,  Lady  Annabel  had 
of  mere  impulse  resolved  upon  the  act;  and  she  was 
repaid  by  the  general  air  of  gaiety  and  content  which 
it  difiPused  through  the  circle. 

Few  weeks  indeed  passed  ere  her  ladyship  taught 
herseif  even  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  an  union  be- 
tween  her  daughter  and  Lord  Cadurcis.  The  change 
which  had  occurred  in  her  own  feelings  and  position 
had  in  her  estimation  removed  very  considerable  bar- 
riers  to  such  a  result.  It  would  not  become  her  again 
to  urge  the  peculiarity  of  his  temperament  as  an  in- 
superable  objection  to  the  marriage;  that  was  out  of 
the  question,  even  if  the  conscience  of  Lady  Annabel 
herseif,  now  that  she  was  so  happy,  were  perfectly  free 
from  any  participation  in  the  causes  which  occasioned 
ihe  original  estrangement  between  Herbert  and  herseif. 
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Desirous  too,  as  all  mathefs  are,  that  lier  daughter 
sbould  be  suitably  married,  Lady  Annabel  could  not 
sbut  her  eyes  to  the  very  great  improbability  of  such 
an  event  occurring,  now  that  Venetia  had  as  it  were 
resigned  all  connection  with  her  native  country.  As 
to  her  daughter  marrying  a  foreigner,  the  very  idea 
was  iiitolerable  to  her;  and  Venetia  appeared  therefore 
to  have  resumed  that  singular  and  delicate  position 
which  she  occupied  at  Cherbury  in  earlier  years,  when 
Lady  Annabel  had  esteemed  her  connection  with  Lord 
Cadorcis  so  fortunate  and  auspicious.  Moreover,  while 
Lord  Cadurcis,  in  birth,  rank,  country,  and  considera- 
tion,  offered  in  every  view  of  the  case  so  gratifying  an 
alliance,  he  was  perhaps  the  only  Englishman  whose 
marriage  into  her  family  would  not  deprive  her  of  the 
Society  of  her  child.  Gadurcis  had  a  great  distaste  for 
^  England,  which  he  seized  every  opportunity  to  ex- 
press.  He  continually  declared  that  he  would  never 
retum  there;  and  his  habits  of  seclusion  and  study  so 
entirely  accorded  with  those  of  her  husband,  that  Lady 
Annabel  did  not  doubt  they  would  continue  to  form 
only  one  family;  a  prospect  so  engaging  to  her,  that 
it  would  perhaps  have  alone  removed  the  distmst 
which  she  had  so  unfortunately  cherished  against  the 
admirer  of  her  daughter;  and  although  some  of  his 
reputed  opinions  occasioned  her  doubtless  considerable 
anxiety,  he  was  nevertheless  very  young,  and  far  from 
emancipated  from  the  beneficial  influence  of  his  early 
education.  She  was  sanguine  *that  this  sheep  would 
yet  retum  to  the  fold  where  once  he  had  been  tended 
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wiih  so  mach  solicitude.  When  too  sbe  called  to  mind 
the  chastened  spirit  of  her  hnsband,  and  could  not  re- 
frain  firom  feeling  ihat,  had  she  not  qnitted  him,  he 
might  at  a  much  earlier  period  have  attained  a  mood 
80  ftill  of  promise  and  to  her  so  cheering,'  she  cotdd 
not  resist  the  persuasion  that,  under  the  inflnence  of 
Venetia  Cadurcis  might  speedily  free  himself  from  the 
dominion  of  that  arrogant  genius  to  which,  rather  than 
to  any  seriöus  conviction,  the  resnlt  of  a  Stadions 
philosophy,  she  attributed  his  indifPerence  on  the'most 
important  of  sahjects.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  was 
with  no  common  gratification  that  Lady  Annabel  ob- 
senred  the  streng  and  intimate  friendship  that  arose  be- 
tween  her  hasband  and  Cadarcis.  They  were  in- 
separable  companions.  Independentlj  of  the  nataral 
sympathy  between  two  highly  imaginative  minds,  there 
were  in  the  saperior  experience,  the  noble  character, 
the  yast  knowledge,  and  refined  taste  of  Herbert, 
charms  of  which  Cadarcis  was  very  sosceptible.  Ca- 
darcis had  not  been  a  great  reader  himself,  and  he 
liked  the  Company  of  one  whose  mind  was  at-once  so 
richly  caltared  and  so  deeply  meditative:  thas  he  ob- 
tained  matter  and  spirit  distilled  throagh  the  alembic 
of  another^s  brain.  Jealoasy  had  never  had  a  place  in 
Herberts  temperament;  now  he  was  insensible  even  to 
emalation.  He  spoke  of  Cadarcis  as  he  thought  — 
with  the  highest  admiration;  as  one  withoat  a  rival, 
and  in  whose  power  it  was  to  obtain  an  imperishable 
fame.  It  was  his  livdliest  pleasare  to  assist  the  fall 
development  of  sach  an  intellect,  and  to  poor  to  him, 
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wiih  a  lavish  band,  all  the  treasnres  of  bis  taste,  his 
leaming,  his  fancj,  and  his  meditation.  His  kiad 
heart,  his  winning  manners,  his  subdued  and  perfect 
temper,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  relation  which  he 
bore  to  Venetia,  completed  the  spell  which  bound  Ca- 
durcis  to  bim  with  all  the  finest  feelings  of  his  nature. 
It  was,  indeed,  an  interconrse  pecnliarly  beneficial  to 
Cadurds,  whose  career  had  hitherto  tended  rather  to 
the  development  of  the  power,  than  the  refinement 
of  his  genius;  and  to  whom  an  active  commnnion  with 
an  eqnal  spirit  of  a  more  matured  intelligence  was  an 
incident  rather  to  be  desired  than  expected.  Herbert 
and  Cadnrcis,  therefore,  spent  their  momings  together, 
sometimes  in  the  library,  sometimes  wandering  in  the 
chestnut  woods,  sometimes  sailing  in  the  boat  of  the 
brig,  for  they  were  both  fond  of  the  sea:  in  these  ex- 
cursions,  Greorge  was  in  general  their  companion.  He 
had  become  a  great  favourite  with  Herbert,  as  with 
everybody  eise.  No  one  managed  a  boat  so  well, 
althongh  Cadnrcis  prided  himself  also  on  his  skill  in 
this  respect;  and  Greorge  was  so  frank  and  unaffected, 
and  so  nsed  to  his  cousin's  habits,  that  his  presence 
never  embarrassed  Herbert  and  Cadnrcis,  and  they  read 
or  conversed  quite  at  their  ease,  as  if  vthere  were  no 
third  person  to  mar  by  his  want  of  sympathy  the  fuU 
commnnion  of  their  intellect.  The  whole  circle  met  at 
dinner,  and  never  again  parted  until  at  a  late  hoor  of 
night  This  was  a  most  agreeable  life;  Cadnrcis  him- 
self, good  hnmoured  becanse  he  was  happy,  donbly 
exerted  himself  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Lady  Anna- 
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bei,  and  feit  eveiy  day  that  he  was  adyancing.  Yene- 
tia  always  Bmiled  upon  him,  and  praised  him  delight- 
fuUj  for  his  delightful  conduct. 

In  the  eyening,  Herbert  would  read  to  them  the 
mannscript  poem  of  Cadurcis,  the  fruits  of  his  Attic 
residence  and  Grecian  meditatiouB.  The  poet  would 
sometimes  a£fect  a  playfnl  bashfulness  on  this  head, 
perhaps  not  altogether  affected,  and  amuse  Venetia,  in 
a  whisper,  with  bis  running  comments;  or  exclaim  with 
an  arch  air,  ^^I  saj,  Venetia,  what  would  Mrs.  Montagne 
and  the  Blues  give  for  this,  eh?  I  can  fancy  Hannah 
More  in  decent  ecstacies!^^ 

CHAPTER  VIH. 

"It  is  an  odd  thing,  my  dear  Herbert,"  said  Ca- 
darcis  to  his  friend,  in  one  of  these  voyages,  ''that 
destiny  should  have  given  you  and  me  the  same 
tutor." 

''Masham!"  said  Herbert,  smiling.  '^I  teil  you 
what  is  much  more  singular,  my  dear  Cadurcis:  it  is, 
that  notwithstanding  being  our  tutor,  a  mitre  should 
have  fallen  upon  his  head/^ 

'*I  am  heartily  glad,*'  said  Cadurcis.  '*I  like 
Masham  very  much;  I  really  have  a  sincere  affection 
for  him.  Do  you  know,  during  my  infernal  affair 
aböut  those  accursed  Monteagles,  when  I  went  to  the 
House  of  Lords,,  and  was  cut  even  by  my  own  party, 
—  think  of  that,  the  polished  ruffiansl  —  Masham  was 
the  only  person  who  came  forward  and  shook  hands 
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with  me,  and  in  the  most  marked  manner.  A  bishop, 
too!  and  the  other  side!  that  was  good,  was  it  not? 
But  he  wonld  not  see  his  old  pupil  snubbed;  if  he  had 
waited  ten  minutes  longer,  he  might  have  had  a  chance 
öf  seeing  him  massaered.  And  then  they  complain  of 
my  abnsing  England,  my  mother  country;  a  step-dame, 
I  take  it." 

"Masham  is  in  politics  a  Tory,  in  religion  ultra- 
orthodox, said  Herbert.  "He  has  nothing  about  him 
of  the  latitudinarian;  and  yet  he  is  the  most  amiable 
man  with  whom^  I  am  aequainted.  Nature  has  given 
him  a  kind  and  charitable  heart,  which  even  his  opinions 
have  not  succeeded  in  spoiling." 

.  "Perhaps  that  is  exactly  what  he  is  saying  of  us 
two  at  this  moment,"  said  Cadurcis.  "After  all,  what 
is  truth?  It  changes  as  you  change  your  clime  or  your 
country,  it  changes  with  the  Century.  The  truth  of  a 
htmdred  years  ago  is  not  the  truth  of  thepresent  day, 
and  yet  it  may  have  been  as  genuine.  Truth  at  Rome 
is  not  the  t^ith  of  London,  and  both  of  them  differ 
from  the  truth  of  Constantinople.  For  my  part,  I  be- 
lieve  everything." 

"Well,  that  is  practically  prudent,  if  it  be  meta- 
physically  possible,"  said  Herbert.  "Do  you  know 
that  I  have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  Pontius  Pilate 
has  been  greatly  misrepresented  by  Lord  Bacon  in  the 
quotation  of  his  celebrated  question.  *What  is  truth?' 
said  jesting  Pilate,  and  would  not  wait  for  an  answer. 
Let  US  be  just  to  Pontius  Pilate,  who  has  sins  enough 
surely  to  answer  for.     There  is  no  authority  for  the 
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jesting  humour  giyen  hj  Lord  Bacoü.  Pilate  was 
evidently  of  a  mercifal  aud  dement  disposition;  pro> 
bably  an  £picttrean.  His  question  referred  to  a  de- 
claration  unmediatelj  preceding  it,  that  he  who  was 
before  him  came  to  bear  witness  to  the  tmth.  PUate 
inquired  what  tnitb?" 

"Well,  1  always  have  a  prejudice  against  Pontius 
Pilate/*  Said  Lord  Cadurcis;  ^^and  I  think  it  is  from 
seeing  him  when  I  was  a  child,  on  an  old  Dutch  tile 
fireplace  at  Marringhurst,  dressed  like  a  burgomaster. 
One  cannot  get  over  one's  early  impressions;  but  when 
you  picture  him  to  me  as  an  Epicurean,  he  assnmes  a 
new  character.  I  fancy  him  young,  noble,  elegant,  and 
accomplished;  crowned  with  a  wreath  and  waving  a 
goblet,  and  enjoying  his  govemment  vastly." 

"Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,"  said  Her- 
bert, "the  Philosophie  schools  answered  to  our  present 
relif  ious  sects.  You  said  of  a  man  that  he  was  a.  Stoic 
or  an  Epicurean,  as  you  say  of  a  man  now  that  he  is 
a  Calvinist  or  a  Wesleyan."  ^ 

"I  should  have  liked  to  have  known  Epicuros," 
said  Cadurcis. 

"I  would  sooner  have  known  him  and  Plato  than 
any  of  the  ancients,*'  said  Herbert.  "I  look  upon 
Plato  as  the  wisest  and  the  profoundest  of  men,  and 
upon  Epicurus  as  the  most  humane  and  gentl^'* 

"Now,  how  do  you  account  for  the  great  popularity 
of  Aristotle  in  modern  ages'?**  said  Cadurcis;  "and  the 
comparative  neglect  of  these,  at  least  his  equals? 
Chance,  I  suppose,  that  settles  eveiyihing." 
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"By  no  means,"  said  Herbert  "If  you  mean  by 
chance  an  absence  of  accountable  cause,  I  do  not  be* 
lieve  such  a  quality  as  chance  exists.  Every  ineident 
that  happens,  mnst  be  a  link  in  a  chain.  In  tbe  pre- 
sent  case,  the  monks  monopolised  literature,  such  as  it 
might  be,  and  they  exercised  their  intellect  only  in 
discussing  words.  <  They,  therefore,  adopted  Aristotle 
and  the  Peripatetics.  Plato  interfered  with  their  heavenly 
knowledge,  and  Epicnrus,  who  maintained  the  rights 
of  man  to  pleasure  and  happiness,  wonld  haye  afforded 
a  dangerous  and  seducing  contrast  to  their  dark  and 
miserable  code  of  morals." 

"I  think,  of  the  ancients,"  said  Cadurcis,  "Alci- 
biades  and  Alexander  the  Great  are  my  favourites. 
They  were  young,  beautiful,  and  conquerors:  a  great 
combination." 

"And  among  the  moderns?"  inquired  Herbert. 

**They  don*t  touch  my  fancy,"  said  Cadurcis.  "Who 
are  your  hcroes?" 

"Oh!  I  ^ave  many;  but  I  confess  I  should  like 
to  pass  a  day  with  Milton,  or  Sir  Philip  Sidney." 

"Among  mere  literary  men,"  said  Cadurcis,  "I 
should  say,  Bayle." 

"And  old  Montaigne  for  me;"  said  Herbert.  i 

"W^lljlwould  fain  visit  him  in  his  feudal  chateau," 
said  Cadurcis.  "His  is  one  of  the  books  which  give  a 
spring  to  the  mind.  Of  modern  times,  the  feudal  ages 
of  Italy  most  interest  me.  I  think  that  was  a  springtide 
of  civilisation;  all  the  fine  arts  flourished  at  the  same 
moment/' 
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"They  ever  will,"  said  Herbert.  "All  the  inventive 
arte  maintain  a  sympathetic  connection  between  each 
other,  for,  after  all,  they  are  only  various  expressions 
of  one  internal  power,  modified  by  different  circum- 
stances  either  of  the  individual  or  society.  It  was  so 
in  the  age  of  Pericles;  I  mean  the  interval  which  inter- 
yened  between  the  birth  of  that  great  man  and  the 
death  of  Aristotle;  undoubtedly,  whether  considered  in 
iteelf,  or  with  reference  to  the  effecte  which  it  produced 
lipon  the  subsequent  destinies  of  ciyilised  man,  the 
most  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  world." 

"And  yet  the  age  of  Pericles  has  passed  away,*' 
said  Lord  Gadurcis,  moumfully,  "and  I  hare  gazed 
upon  the  mouldering  Parthenon.  Ol  Herbert,  you 
are  a  great  thinker  and  muse  deeply;  solve  me  the 
problem  why  so  unparalleled  a  progress  was  made 
during  that  period  in  literature  and  the  arts,  and  why 
that  progress,  so  rapid  and  so  sustained,  so  soon 
received  a  check  and  became  retrograde?" 

"It  is  a  problem  left  to  the  wonder  and  conjecture 
of  posterity,"  said  Herbert.  "But  ite  Solution,  perhaps, 
may  principally  be  found  in  the  weakness  of  their 
political  institutions.  Nothing  of  the  Athenians  remains 
except  their  genius;  but  they  MüUed  their  purpose. 
The  wrecks  and  firagmente  of  their  subtle  and  profonnd 
minds  obscurely  suggest  to  us  the  grandeur  and  per- 
fection  of  the  whole.  Their  language  excels  every 
other  tongue  of  the  westem  worldj  their  sculptores 
bafiOie  all  subsequent  artiste;  credible  witnesses  assure 
US  that  their  paintings  were  not  inferior;  and  we  are 
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only  accustomed  to  consider  the  painters  of  Italy  as 
those  who  have  brought  the  art  to  its  highest  per- 
fection,  because  none  of  the  ancient  pictores  have  been 
preserved.  Yet  of  all  their  fine  arts,  it  was  music  of 
which  the  Greeks  were  themselves  most  proud.  Its 
traditionary  effects  were  far  more  powerful  than  any 
which  we  experience  from  the  compositions  of  our 
times.  And  now  for  their  poetry,  Gadurcis.  It  is  in 
poetry,  and  poetry  alone,  that  modern  nations  have 
maintained  the  majestj  of  genius.  Do  we  eqnal  the 
Greeks?     Do  we  even  excel  them?" 

"Let  US  prove  the  equality  first,"  said  Cadurcis. 
"The  Greeks  excelled  in  every  species  of  poetry.  In 
some  we  do  not  even  attempt  to  rival  them.  We  have 
not  a  Single  modern  ode  or  a  single  modern  pastoral« 
We  have  no  one  to  place  by  Pindar,  or  the  exquisite 
Theocritus.  As  for  the  epic,  I  confess  myself  a  heretic 
as  to  Homer;  I  look  upon  the  Biad  as  a  remnant  of 
national  songs;  the  wise  ones  agree  that  the  Odyssey 
is  the  work  of  a  later  age.  My  instinct  agrees  with 
the  result  of  their  researches.  I  credit  their  conclusion. 
The  Paradise  Lost  is,  doubtless,  a  great  production, 
but  the  subject  is  monkish.  Dante  is  national,  but  he 
has  all  the,  faults  of  a  barbarous  age.  In  general 
the  modern  epic  is  framed  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  Hiad  is  an  orderly  composition.  They 
are  indebted  for  this  fallacy  to  Virgil,  who  called 
Order  out  of  chaos;  but  the  ^neid,  all  the  same,  ap- 
pears  to  me  an  insipid  creation.  And  now  for  the 
drama.     You  will  adduce  Shakspeare?" 
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^^TliQre  are  passages  in  Dante,"  said  Herbert,  ^^not 
inferior,  in  mj  opinion,  to  any  existing  literary  compo- 
sition,  but,  as  a  whole,  I  will  not  make  mj  stand  on 
him;  I  am  not  so  clear  that,  as  a  lyric  poet,  Petrarch 
may  not  riyal  the  Greeks.  Shakspeare  I  esteem  of 
ineffable  merit" 

"And  who  is  Shakspeare?"  said  Cadtircis.  "We 
know  of  bim  as  mach  as  we  do  of  Homer.  Did  he 
write  half  the  plays  attributed  to  him?  Did  he  ever 
write  a  Single  whole  play?  I  doubt  it.  He  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  an  inspired  adapter  for  the  theatres, 
which  were  then  not  as  good  as  bams.  I  take  him  to 
have  been  a  botcher  up  of  old  plays.  His  popularity 
is  of  modern  date,  and  it  may  not  last;  it  would  have 
Burprised  him  marvellously.  Heaven  knows,  at  present, 
all  that  bears  his  name  is  alike  admired,  and  a  regulär 
Bhakspearian  falls  into  ecstasies  with  trash  which  de- 
serves  a  niche  in  the  Dunciad.  For  my  part,  I  abhor 
your  irregulär  geniuses,  and  I  love  to  listen  to  the 
little  nightingale  of  Twickenham." 

"I  have  often  observed,"  said  Herbert,  "that  writers 
of  a  very  unbridled  imagination  themselves,  admire 
those  whom  the  world  erroneonsly,  in  my  opinion,  and 
from  a  confusion  of  ideas,  esteems  correct  I  am  myself 
an  admirer  of  Pope,  though  I  certainly  should  not  ever 
think  of  classing  him  among  the  great  creative  spirits. 
And  yon,  you  are  the  last  poet  in  the  world,  Cadorcis, 
whom  one  would  have  fancied  his  votary." 

"I  have  written  like  a  boy,"  said  Cadurcis.  "I 
found  the  public  bite,  and  so  I  baited  on  with  tainted 
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meat  I  have  never  written  for  fame,  only  for  notoriety ; 
but  I  am  satiated;  I  am  going  to  tum  over  a  new 
leaf." 

"For  myself,"  said  Herbert,  "if  I  ever  had  tbe 
power  to  impress  my  creations  on  my  fellow  men,  thß 
mclinatioii  is  gone,  and  perhaps  the  faculty  is  extinct. 
My  career  is  over;  perbaps  a  solitary  ecbo  from  my 
lyre  may  yet,  at  times,  linger  about  tbe  world  like  a 
breeze  tbat  has  lost  its  way.  But  tbere  is  a  radical 
fault  in  my  poetic  mind,  and  I  am  conscious  of  it.  I 
am  not  altogether  void  of  the  creative  faculty,  but  mine 
is  a  fragmentary  mind;  I  produce  no  wbole.  Unless 
you  do  tbis,  you  cannot  last;  at  least,  you  cannot 
materially  affect  your  species.  But  what  I  admire  in 
you,  Cadurcis,  is  tbat,  witb  all  tbe  faults  of  youtb,  of 
wbicb  you  will  free  yourself,  your  creative  power  is 
vigorous,  prolific,  and  complete:  your  creations  rise  fast 
and  fair,  Hke  perfect  worlds." 

"Well,  we  will  not  compliment  eacb  otber,"  said 
Cadurcis;  "for,  after  all,  it  is  a  miserable  crafL  Wbat 
is  poetry  but  a  lie,  and  wbat  are  poets  but  liars?" 

"You  are  wrong,  Cadurcis,"  said  Herbert;  "poets 
are  the  unacknowledged  legislators  of  tbe  world." 

"I  See  the  towers  of  Porto  Venere,"  said  Cadurcis, 
directing  the  sail;  "we  shall  soon  be  on  sbore.  I 
tbink,  too,  I  recognise  Venetia.  Abi  my  dear  Herbert, 
your  daugbter  is  a  poem  that  beats  all  our  Inspiration!" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Onb  circomstance  alone  cast  a  gloom  over  this 
happj  family,  and  tkat  was  the  approaching  departare 
of  Captain  Cadurcis  for  England.  This  had  been  often 
postponed,  but  it  could  be  postponed  no  longer.  Not 
even  the  entreaties  of  those  kind  friends  could  any 
longer  prevent  what  was  inevitable.  The  kind  heart, 
the  sweet  temper,  and  the  lively  and  companionable 
qualities  of  Captain  Cadurcis,  had  endeared  him  to 
every  one;  all  feit  that  bis  departure  would  occasion  a 
blank  in  their  life,  impossible  to  be  supplied.  It  re- 
minded  the  Herberts  also  painfully  of  their  own  Situa- 
tion, in  regard  to  their  native  country,  which  they  were 
ever  unwilling  to  dwell  upon.  George  talked  of  retum- 
ing  to  them,  but  the  prospect  was  necessarily  vague; 
they  feit  that  it  was  only  one  of  those  fanciful  visions 
with  which  an  affectionate  spirit  attempts  to  soothe  the 
pang  of  Separation.  Hiß  position,  bis  duties,  all  the 
projects  of  bis  life,  bound  him  to  England,  firom  which, 
indeed,  he  had  been  too  long  absent.  It  was  selfish  to 
wish  that,  for  their  sakes,  he  should  sink  down  into  a 
mere  idler  in  Italy*,  and  yet,  when  they  recoUected 
how  little  bis  fiiture  life  could  be  connected  witli  their 
own,  eyery  one  feit  dispirited. 

"I  shall  not  go  boating  to-day,"  said  George  to 
Yenetia*,  ^4t  is  my  last  day.  Mr.  Herbert  and  Plan- 
tagenet talk  of  going  to  Lavenza;  let  us  take  a  stroU 
together." 

Nothing  can  be  refused  to  those  we  lore  on  the 
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last  day,  and  Venetia  immediately  acceded  to  his 
request  In  the  conrse  of  tlie  moming,  tterefore,  hei^ 
seif  and  Greorge  qnitted  the  Valley,  in  the  directiön  of 
the  coast  towards  Genoa.  "Many  a  white  sail  glittered 
on  the  blue  waters;  it  was  a  lively  and  cheering  scene; 
but  both  Venetia  and  her  companion  were  depressed. 

"I  ought  to  be  happ7,"  said  George,  and  sighed. 
"The  fondest  wish  of  mj  heart  is  attained.  You  re- 
member  our  conversation  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  Ve- 
netia? You  see  I  was  a  prophet,  and  you  will  be  Lady 
Cadurcis  yet." 

"We  must  keep  up  our  spirits,"  said  Venetia;  "I 
do  not  despair  of  our  all  retuming  to  England  yet.  So 
many  wonders  have  happened,  that-I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  this  marvel  will  not  also  occur.  I  am  sure 
my  uncle  will  do  something;  I  have  a  secret  idea  that 
the  Bishop  is  all  this  time  working  for  papa;  I  feel 
assured  I  shall  see  Cherbury  and  Cadurcis  again,  and 
Cadurcis  will  be  your  home." 

"A  year  ago  you  appeared  dying,  and  Plantagenet 
was  the  most  miserable  of  men,^*  said  Captain  Cadurcis. 
"You  are  both  now  perfectly  well  and  perfectly  happy, 
living  eyen  under  the  same  roof,  soon,  I  feel,  to  be 
united,  and  with  the  cordial  approbation  of  Lady  An- 
nabel.  Your  father  is  restored  to  you.  Every  blessing 
in  the  world  seems  to  Cluster  round  your  roof.  It  is 
selfish  for  me  to  wear  a  gloomy  countenance." 

"Ah!  dear  George,  you  never  can  be  selfish,"  said 
Venetia. 

17* 
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'^Yes,  I  am  selfisb,  Yeneiia.  What  eise  can  make 
me  Bad?" 

"You  know  how  mnch  you  contribute  to  onr  hap- 
piness,"  said  Yenetia,  ^'and  you  feel  for  onr  sufferingB 
at  your  absence.*' 

"No,  Yenetia,  I  feel  for  myself,"  said  Captain  Ca- 
dorcis  with  energy;  "I  am  certain  that  I  never  can  be 
happy,  except  in  your  society  and  Plantagenet's.  I 
cannot  express  ta  you  how  I  love  you  both.  Nothing 
eise  gives  me  the  slightest  interest." 

"You  must  go  home  and  marry,"  said  Yenetia 
smiling.     "You  must  marry  an  heiress." 

"Never,"  said  Captain  Cadurcis.  "Nothing  shall 
ever  induce  me  to  marry.  No!  all  my  dreams  are 
confined  to  being  the  bachelor  uncle  of  the  family." 

"Well,  now  I  think,"  said  Yenetia,  "of  all  the 
persons  I  know,  there  is  no  one  so  qualified  for  domes- 
tic  happiness  as  yourself.  I  think  your  wife,  George, 
would  be  a  very  fortunate  woman,  and  I  only  wish  I 
had  a  sister,  that  you  might  marry  her." 

"I  wish  you  had,  Yenetia;  I  would  give  up  my 
resolution  against  marriage  directiy." 

"AlasI"  said  Yenetia,  "there  is  always  some  bitter 
drop  in  fhe  cup  of  life.  Must  you  indeed  go,  George?" 

"My  present  departure  is  inevitable,"  he  replied; 
"but  I  have  some  thoughts  of  giving  up  my  profession 
and  Parliament,  and  then  I  will  retum,  never  to  leave 
you  again." 

"What  will  Lord  —  say?  That  will  never  do," 
said  Yenetia.  "No;  I  should  not  be  content  unless  you 
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j^rospered  in  the  world,  George.  Yoa  are  made  to 
prosper,  and  I  should  be  miserable  if  you  sacrificed 
your  existence  to  us.  You  must  go  home,  and  you 
must  marry,  and  write  letters  to  us  by  every  post,  and 
teil  US  what  a  happy  man  you  are.  The  best  thing 
for  you  to  do,  would  be  to  live  with  your  wife  at  the 
abbey;  or  Cherbury,  if  you  liked.  You  see  I  settle 
everything." 

"I  never  will  marry,"  said  Captain  Cadurcis, 
seriously. 

"Yes  you  will,"  said  Venetia. 

"I  am  quit^  serious,  Venetia.  Now,  mark  my  words, 
and  remember  this  day.  I  never  will  marry.  I  have 
a  reason,  and  a  streng  and  good  one,  for  my  resolution."" 

"What  is  it?" 

"Because  my  marriage  will  destroy  the  intimacy 
that  subsists  between  me  and  yourself  —  and  Plan- 
togenet," he  added. 

"Your  wife  should  be  my  friend,"  said  Venetia. 

"Happy  womani"  said  George. 

"Let  US  indulge  for  a  moment  in  a  dream  of  do- 
mestic  bliss,"  said  Venetia  gaily.  "Papa  and  mamma 
&t  Cherbury;  Plantagenet  and  myself  at  the  abbey, 
where  you  and  your  wife  must  remain  until  we  could 
build  you  a  house;  and  Dr.  Masham  Coming  down  to 
spend  Christmas  with  us.  Would  it  not  be  delightfiil? 
I  only  hope  Plantagenet  would  be  tarne.  I  think  he 
would  burst  out  a  litüe  sometimes." 

"Not  with  you,  Venetia,  not  with  you,"  said  George; 
*'you  have  a  hold  over  him  which  nothing  can  ever 
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shake.    I  could  always  put  him  in  an  amiable  mood  in 

an  instant  bj  mentioning  jour  name.^^ 

"I  wish  you  knew  tlie  abbey,  George,"  said  Ve- 

netia.     *^It  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  old  places.    I 

lore  it.     You  mußt  promise  me  when  you  arrive  in 

England  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Cadurcis  and  Cher- 

buiy,  and  write  me  a  long  account  of  it" 

"I  will  indeed;  1  will  write  to  you  very  often.*' 
'^You  shall  find  me  a  most  faithfal  correspondent, 

which  I  dare  say  Plantagenet  would  not  prove." 

^^Ohl  I  beg  yonr  pardon,"  said  George,  ^^you  have 
no  idea  of  the  quantity  of  letters  he  wrote  me  when 
he  first  quitted  England.  And  such  delightful  ones! 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  more  lively  le^ter-writer  in 
the  World!  His  descriptions  are  so  vivid;  a  few  touches 
give  you  a  complete  picture;  and  Üien  his  obseryations, 
they  are  so  playful!  I  assure  you  there  is  nothing  in 
the  World  more  easy  and  diverting  than  a  letter  from 
Plantagenet.^' 

'^If  you  could  only  see  his  first  letter  fronä  Eton 
to  mel^'  said  Venetia.  "I  have  always  treasnred  it 
It  certainly  was  not  very  diverting;  and  if  by  easy  you 
mean  easy  to  decipher,"  she  added  laughing,  ^his 
handwriting  must  have  improved  very  much  lately. 
Dear  Plantagenet,  I  am  always  afraid  I  never  pay  him 
sufficient  respect;  that  I  do  not'feel  sufficient  awe  in  his 
presence;  bnt  I  cannot  disconnect  him  from  the  play- 
fellow  of  my  infancy:  and  do  you  know  it  seems  to 
me,    whenever   he   addresses  me,   his   voice   and  air 
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change,  and  assuine  quite  the  tone  and  manner  of 
childhood." 

^^I  have  never  known  him  but  as  a  great  man,^* 
Said  Captain  Cadurcis,  **but  he  was  so  firank  and  simple 
with  me  from  the  very  first,  that  I  cannot  believe  that 
it  is  not  two  years  since  we  first  met'* 

^'Ah!  I  shall  never  forget  that  night  at  Banelagh,^' 
Said  Yenetia,  half  with  a  smile  and  half  with  a  sigh. 
*'How  interesting  he  looked!  I  loved  to  see  people 
Stare  at  him,  and  to  hear  them  whisper  his  name." 

Here  they  seated  themselves  by  a  fountain,  over- 
shadowed  by  a  plane-tree,  and  for  a  while  talked  only 
of  Plantagenet. 

'^All  the  dreams  of  my  life  have  come  to  pass," 
Said  Venetia.  ^'I  remember  when  I  was  at  Weymouth, 
ill  and  not  very  happy,  I  used  to  roam  abont  the  sands, 
thinking  of  papa,  and  how  I  wished  Plantagenet  was 
like  him,  a  great  man,  a  great  poet,  whom  all  the  world 
admired.  Little  did  I  think  that  before  a  year  had 
passed,  Plantagenet,  my  ;inknown  Plantagenet,  would 
be  the  admiration  of  England;  litde  did  I  think  another 
year  would  pass,  and  I  shonld  be  Hving  with  my  father 
and  Plantagenet  together,  and  they  should  be  bosom 
friends.     You  see,  George,  we  must  never  despair." 

"Under  this  bright  sun,"  said  Captain  Cadurcis, 
"one  is  naturally  sanguine,  but  think  of  me  alone  and 
in  gloomy  England/' 

^*It  is  indeed  a  bright  sun,"  said  Venetia;  "how 
wonderful  to  wake  eveiy  moming  and  be  sure  of  meet- 
ing  its  beamP' 
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Captain  Cadurcis  looked  around  him  witb  a  saüor's 
eye.  Over  the  Apennines  towards  Grenoa,  there  was  a 
ridge  of  dark  clouds  piled  up  with  such  compactness, 
that  they  might  have  been  inistaken  in  a  hasty  snrvey 
for  part  of  the  mountains  themselves. 

"Bright  as  is  the  sun,"  said  Captain  Oadurcis,  "we 
may  have  yet  a  squall  before  night" 

"I  was  delighted  with  Venice,"  said  bis  companion, 
not  noticing  bis  Observation;  "I  think  of  all  places  in 
the  World  it  is  one  which  Plantagenet  would  most  ad- 
mire.  I  cannot  believe  but  that  even  bis  delicious 
Athens  would  yield  to  it." 

"He  did  lead  the  oddest  life  at  Athens  you  can 
conceive,"  said  Captain  Cadurcis.  "The  people  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  bim.  He  lived  in  the  Latin 
Convent,  a  fine  building  which  he  had  almost  to  Mm- 
seif,  for  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  monks.  He  used 
to  pace  up  and  down  the  terrace  which  he  had  tumed 
into  a  garden,  and  on  which  he  kept  all  sorts  of  stränge 
animals.  He  wrote  continually  there.  Inde^d  he  did 
nothing  but  write.  His  only  relaxation  was  a  daily 
ride  to  Firseus,  about  five  miles  over  the  piain;  he  told 
zne  it  was  the  only  time  in  his  life  he  was  ever  con- 
tented  with  himself  except  when  he  was  at  Cherbuiy. 
He  always  spoke  of  London  with  disgust." 

"Plantagenet  loves  retirement  and  a  quiet  life," 
said  Venetia;  "but  he  must  not  be  marred.with  vulgär 
sights,  and  common-place  duties.  That  is  the  secret 
with  him." 

"I  think  the  wind  has  just  changed,"  said  Captain 
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Oadiurcis.  *^It  seems  to  me  that  we  shall  liave  a 
sirocco.  There,  it  shifbs  again!  We  shall  have  a 
sirocco  for  certain." 

"What  did  you  think  of  papa  when  you  first  saw 
Mm?"  Said  Venetia.  "Was  he  the  kind  of  person  you 
expected  to  see?" 

"Exactly,"  said  Captain  Cadurcis.  "So  very  Spiri- 
tual! Plantagenet  said  to  me,  as  we  went  home  the 
first  night,  that  he  looked  like  a  golden  phantom.  I 
think  him  very  like  you,  Venetia;  indeed  there  can  be 
no  doubt  you  inherited  your  face  from  your  father." 

"Ah!  if  you  had  seen  his  portrait  at  Cherbury, 
:when  he  was  only  twenty!"  said  Venetia.  "That  was 
a  golden  phantom,  or  rather  he  looked  like  Hyperion. 
What  are  you  staring  at  so,  Greorge?" 

"I  do  not  like  this  wind,"  muttered  Captain  Ca- 
durcis.    "There  it  goes." 

"You  cännot  see  the  wind,  George?" 

"Yes,,  I  can,  Venetia,  and  I  do  not  like  it  at  alL 
Do  you  see  diat  black  spot  flitting  like  a  shade  over 
the  sea?  It  is  like  the  reflection  of  a  cloud  on  the 
water ;  but  there  is  no  cloud.  Well,  that  is  the  wind, 
Venetia,  and  a  very  wicked  wind  too." 

"How  Strange!     Is  that  indeed  the  wind?" 

"We  had  better  retum  home,"  said  Captain  Ca- 
durcis.    "I  wish  they  had.  not  gone  to  Lavenza," 

"But  there  is  no  danger?"  said  Venetia. 

"Danger?  No!  no  danger,  but  they  may  get  a  wet 
jacket." 

They  walked  on;  but  Captain  Cadurcis  was  rather 
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distrait:  hiH  eye  was  always  watching  the  wind;  at  last 
he  Said,  '^I  teil  jou,  Yenetia,  we  most  walk  qtiickly; 
for,  hj  Jove,  we  are  going  to  have  a  white  squall." 

They  horried  their  pace,  Venetia  mentioned  her 
alarm  again  abont  the  boat,  bat  her  companion  reas- 
sured  her:  yet  hiB  manner  was  not  so  confident  as  hifl 
words. 

A  white  mist  began  to  cnrl  above  the  horizon,  the 
bluen6i9S  of  the  day  seemed  suddenly  to  fade,  and  its 
colour  became  grey;  there  was  a  swell  on  the  waters 
that  hitherto  had  been  quite  glassy,  and  they  were 
covered  with  a  scurfy  foam. 

'^I  wish  I  had  been  with  them,"  said  Captain  Ca- 
durcis,  evidently  very  anxious. 

"George,  you  are  alarmed,"  said  Venetia,  eamestly. 
"I  am  sure  there  is  danger." 

"Danger!  How  can  there  be  danger,  Venetia? 
Perhaps  they  are  in  port  by  this  time.  I  dare  say  we 
shall  £nd  them  at  Spezzia.  I  will  see  you  home  and 
run  down  to-  them.  Only  hurry,  for  your  own  sake, 
for  you  do  not  know  what  a  white  squall  in  the  Medi- 
terranean  is.     We  have  but  a  few  moments." 

And  even  at  this  very  instant,  the  wind  came  roar- 
ing  and  rushing  with  such  a  violent  gush  that  Venetia 
eould  scarcely  stand;  Greorge  put  his  ann  round  her  to 
Support  her.  The  air  was  filled  with  thick  white 
vapour,  so  that  they  could  no  longer  see  the  ocean, 
only  the  surf  rising  very  high  all  along  the  coast. 

"Keep  close  to  me,  Venetia,"  said  Captain  Cadurcis; 
"hold  my  arm  and  I  will  walk  first,  for  we  shall  not 
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be  able  to  see  a  jard  before  us  in  a  minute*  I  know 
wbere  we  are.  We  are  aboye  the  olive  wood,  and  we 
shall  soon  be  in  the  ravine.  These  Mediterranean  white 
squalls  are  nasty  things;  I  had  sooner  hj  half  be  in  a 
south-wester;  for  one  cannot  run  before  the  wind  in 
this  bay,  the  reefs  streich  such  a  long  way  out." 

The  danger,  and  the  inutility  of  expressing  fears 
which  could  only  perplex  her  guide,  made  Venetia 
silent,  but  she  was  terri£ed.  She  could  not  divest  her- 
seif of  apprehension  about  her  father  and  Plantagenet. 
In  spite  of  all  he  said,  it  was  evident  that  her  com- 
panion  was  alarmed. 

They  had  now  entered  the  valley:  the  mountains 
had  in  some  degree  kept  off  the  vapour;  the  air  was 
znore  dear.  Yenetia  and  Captain  Cadurcis  stopped  a 
moment  to  breathe.  "Now,  Venetia,  you  are  safe," 
said  Captain  Cadurcis.  "I  will  not  come  in;  I  will  mn 
down  to  the  bay  at  once."  He  wiped  the  mist  off  his 
face:  Venetia  perceived  him  deadly  pale. 

"George,"  she  said,  "conceal  nothing  from  me;  there 
is  danger,  imminent  danger.     Teil  me  at  once." 

^^Indeed,  Venetia,"  said  Captain  Cadurcis,  "I  am 
gare  eyerything  will  be  quite  righi  There  is  some 
danger,  certainly,  at  this  moment,  but  of  course,  long 
ago,  they  have  run.  into  harbour.  I  have  no  doubt 
they  are  at  Spezzia  at  this  moment.  Now,  do  not  be 
alarmed:  indeed  there  is  no  cause.  God  bloss  you!" 
he  said,  and  bounded  away.  "No  cause,"  thought  he 
to  himself,  as  the  wind  sounded  like  thunder,  and  the 
vapour  came  rushing  up  the  ravine.     "God  grant  I 
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may  be  right:  but  neither  between  the  Tropica  nor  on 
the  Line  have  I  witnessed  a  severer  squall  than  this! 
What  open  boat  cau  live  in  this  weather!  Oh!  that  I 
had  been  with  theml     I  shall  never  forgive  mjselfr^ 


CHAPTER  X. 

Vbketia  found  her  mother  Walking  up  and  down 
the  room,  as  was  her  custom  when  she  was  agitated. 
She  hurried  to  her  daughter.  "You  must  change  your 
dress  instantly,  Venera /^  said  Lady  Annabel.  ^^  Where 
is  George?'' 

"He  has  gone  down  to  Spezzia  to  papa  and  Plan- 
tagenet;  it  is  a  white  squall;  it  comes  on  very  suddenly 
in  this  sea.  He  ran  down  to  Spezzia  instantly,  because 
he  thought  they  would  be  wet/'  said  the  agitated  Ye* 
netia,  speaking  with  rapidity  and  tzying  to  appear 
calm. 

"Are  they  at  Spezzia?"  inquired  Lady  Annabel 
quickly. 

"George  has  no  doubt  they  are,  möther,"  said  Ye- 
netia. 

"No  doubt!"  exclaimed  Lady  Annabel,  in  great 
distress:  "God  grant  they  may  be  only  wet" 

"Dearest  mother,"  said  Yenetia,  approaching  her, 
but  Speech  deserted  her.  She  had  advanced  to  encou- 
rage  Lady  Annabel,  but  her  own  fear  checked  the 
words  on  her  lips. 

"Change  your  dress,  Yenetia,"  said  Lady  Annabel; 
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"lose  no  üme  in  doing  that.  I  tbink  I  will  send  down 
to  Spezzia  at  once." 

"Tliat  is  useless  now,  dear  mother,  for  George  is 
tiiere." 

"Go,  dearest,"  said  Lady  Annabel;."!  dare  say, 
we  have  no  cause  fbr  fear,  but  I  am  exceedingly  alarmed 
abont  yonr  father,  about  them:  I  am,  indeed.  I  do  not 
like  tbese  sudden  squalls,  and  I  never  li^ed  this  boat- 
ing;  indeed,  I  never  did.  George  being  with  tbem  re- 
conciled  me  to  it.     Now  go,  Venetia,  go,  my  love." 

Yenetia  quitted  tbe  room.  Sbe  was  so  agitated  that 
sbe  made  Pauncefort  a  confidant  of  her  apprehensions. 

"La!  my  dear  miss,"  said  Mistress  Pauncefort,  "I 
sbould  never  have  thought  of  such  a  thing!  Do  not 
you  remember  what  the  old  man  said  at  Weymouth, 
^there  is  many  a  boat  will  live  in  a  rougher  sea  than 
a  ship;-  and  it  is  such  an  unlikely  thing,  it  is  indeed, 
Miss  Yenetia.  I  am  certain  sure  my  lord  can  manage 
a  boat  as  well  as  a  common  sailor,  and  master  is  hardly 
less  used  to  it  than  he.  La!  miss,  don't  make  yourself 
nervous  about  any  such  preposterous  ideas.  And  I  dare 
say  you  will  find  them  in  the  saloon  when  you  go  down 
again.  Really  I  should  not  wonder.  I  think  you  had 
better  wear  your  twill  dress;  I  have  put  the  new  trim- 
ming  on." 

They  had  not  retumed  when  Yenetia  joined  her 
mother.  That  indeed  ^she  could  scarcely  expect  But 
in  about  half  an  hoiqr,  a  message  arrived  from  Captain 
Cadurds  that  they  were  not  at  Spezzia,  but  from  some- 
thing  he  had  heard,  he  had  no  doubt  they  were  at 
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Sarzana,  and  he  was  going  to  ride  on  there  at  once. 
He  feit  snre,  howeyer,  from  what  he  had  heard  thej 
were  at  Sarzana.  This  comnmnication  afforded  Lady 
Annabel  a  little  ease,  but  Venetia^s  heart  misgave  her. 
She  recalled  the  alann  of  George  in  the  moming  which 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  disgaise,  and  she  thonght 
she  recognised  in  this  horried  message  and  yague  aa- 
surances  of  safety  something  of  the  same  apprehension, 
and  the  same  fhiitless  efforts  to  conceal  it 

Now  came  the  tiine  of  terrible  suspenso.  Sarzana 
was  rxesrly  twenty  miles  distant  from  Spezzia.  The 
erening  must  amve  before  they  could  reeeive  intelli- 
gence  from  Captain  Cadorcis.  In  the  mean  time  the 
sqaall  died  away;  the  heavens  became  again  bright, 
and  though  the  waves  were  stiU  tamultuoos  the  surf 
was  greatly  decreased.  Lady  Annabel  had  already  sent 
down  more  than  one  messenger  to  the  bay,  but  they 
brought  no  intelligence  —  she  resolved  now  to  go  her- 
self,  that  she  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  herseif 
cross-examining  the  fishermen  who  had  been  driven  in 
from  various  parts  by  stress  of  weather.  She  would 
not  let  Yenetia  accompany  her,  who,  she  feared,  might 
abeady  suffer  from  the  exertions  and  rough  weather  of 
the  moming.  This  was  a  most  anxious  hour,  and  yet 
the  absence  of  her  mother  was  in  some  degree  a  relief 
to  Yenetia;  it  at  least  freed  her  from  the  perpetual 
effort  of  assumed  composure.  While  her  mother  re- 
mained,  Yenetia  had  affected  to  rqad,  thongh  her  eye 
wandered  listlessly  over  the  page,  or  to  draw,  thongh 
ihe  pencil  trembled  in  her  band;  anyt^iing  which  might 
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gaard  her  from  conyeying  to  her  motiier  that  she  Bhared 
Üie  apprehensions  which  had  already  darkened  her  mo- 
ther's  mind.  Bat  now  that  Lady  Annabel  was  gone, 
.  Venetia,  mufBing  herseif  up  in  hör  shawl,  threw  herseif 
on  a  sofa,  and  there  she  remained  without  a  thought, 
her  mind  a  chaos  of  terrible  Images. 

Her  mother  retomed,  and  with  a  radiant  coon- 
tenance.  Venetia  sprang  from  the  sofa.  "There  is 
gobd  news;  0  mother!  have  they  retnmed?" 

"They  are  not  at  Spezzia,"  s^id  Lady  Annabel, 
throwing  herseif  into  a  chair  panting  for  breath;  "but 
there  is  good  news.  You  seel  was  right  to  go,  Venelia. 
These  stupid  people  we  send  only  ask  questions,  and 
take  the  first  answer.  I  have  seen  a  fisherman,  and  he 
says  he  heard  that  two  persons,  Engllshmen  he  believes, 
have  put  into  Lerici  in  an  open  boat" 

"6od  be  praised!"  said  Venetia.  "0  mother,  I  can 
now  confess  to  you  the  terror  I  have  all  along  feit." 

"My  own  heart  assures  me  of  it,  my  child,"  said 
Lady  Annabel  weeping;  and  they  mingled  their  tears 
together,  but  tears  not  of  sorrow. 

"Poor  George!"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "he  will  have 
a  terrible  joumey  to  Sarzana,  and  be  feeling  so  much 
for  us!     Perhaps  he  may  meet  them." 

"I  feel  assured  he  will,"  said  Venetia;  "and  per- 
haps ere  long  they  will  all  three  be  here  again.     Joyl 

joy!" 

"They  must  never  go  in  that  boat  again,"  said 
Iiady  AnnabeL 
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"Ol  they  never  will,  dearest  motheis  if  you  ask 
tbem  not,"  said  Yenetia. 

"We  will  send  to  Lerici,"  said  Lady  AzmabeL 

"Instantly,"  said  Venetia;  "but  I  dare  say  they 
haye  already  sent  ns  a  messenger.** 

"NoI"  said  Lady  Annabel;  "men  treat  the  danger 
that  is  past  very  lightly.  We  shall  not  hear  irom  tbem 
except  in  peraon.*' 

Time  now  flew  more  lightly.  They  were  both  easy 
in  their  minds.  The  messenger  was  despatched  to  Lerici; 
but  even  Lerici  was  a  considerable  distance,  and  hours 
must  elapse  before  his  retum.  Still  there  was  the  hope 
of  seeing  them,  or  hearing  from  them  in  the  interval. 

"I  must  go  out,  dear  mother,"  said  Venetia.  "Let 
US  both  go  out.  It  is  now  very  fine.  Let  us  go  just 
to  the  Bavine,  for  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  remain 
here." 

Accordingly  they  both  went  forth,  and  took  up  a 
Position  on  the  coast  which  commanded  a  view  on  all 
sides.  All  was  radiant  again,  and  comparatively  calm. 
Venetia  looked  upon  the  sea,  and  said,  "Ah!  I  never 
shall  forget  a  white  squall  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  all 
this  splendour." 

It  was  sunset:  they  retumed  home,  No  news  yet 
from  Lerici.  Lady  Annabel  grew  uneasy  again.  The 
pensiye  and  melancholy  hour  encouraged  gloom;  but 
Venetia,  who  was  sanguine,  encouraged  her  mother. 

"Suppose  they  were  not  Englishmen  in  the  boat," 
said  Lady  Annabel. 

"It  is  impossible,  mother.    What  other  two  persona 
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in  this  neighbourhood  could  bare  been  in  an  open  boat? 
Besides,  tbe  man  said  Englisl^men.  Ton  remember,  he 
Said  Englisbrnen.  Ton  are  quite  sare  be  did?  It  must 
be  tbey.   I  feel  as  convinced  of  it  as  of  joxa  presence." 

"I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,"  said  Lady  Anna- 
bel.     "I  wisb  tbat  the  messenger  would  retum," 

Tbe  messenger  did  retom.  No  two  persons  in  an 
open  boat  bad  put  into  Lerici;  bat  a  boat,  like  tbe  one 
described,  witb  every  stitch  of  canyass  set,  bad  passed 
Lerici  just  before  tbe  squall  commenced,  and,  tbe  people 
ibere  doubted  not,  bad  made  Sarzana. 

Lady  Annabel  turned  pale,  but  Venetia  was  still 
sanguine.  "They  are  at  Sarzana,"  she  said;  "they 
must  be  at  Sarzana;  you  see  George  was  rigbt.  He 
said  be  was  sure  tbey  were  at  Sarzana.  Besides,  dear 
motber,  be  heard  tbey  were  at  Sarzana." 

"And  we  beard  tbey  were  at  Lerici,"  said  Lady 
Annabel  in  a  melancboly  tone. 

"And  so  tbey  werej  dear  motber;  it  all  agrees.  Tbe 
acconnts  are  very  consistent  Do  not  you  see  bow  very 
consistent  they  are?  They  were  seen  at  Lerici,  and 
were  off  Lerici,  but  they  made  Sarzana;  and  George 
heard  they  were  at  Sarzana.  I  am  certain  they  are  at 
Sarzana.  I  feel  quite  easy;  I  feel  as  easy  as  if  tbey 
were  here.  They  are  safe  ^t  Sarzana.  But  it  is  too 
far  to  retum  to-night.  We  shall  see  them  at  breakfast 
to-morrow^  —  all  three." 

"Venetia,  dearest!  do  not  you  sit  up,"  said  her 
motber.     "I  think  there  is  a  chance  of  George  retum- 

Venelia.  IL  18 
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ing;  I  feel  asBured  he  will  send  to-night;  but  late,  of 
course.     Go,  dearest,  an4  sleep/^ 

'^Sleepl'^  thought  Yenetia  to  herseif;  but  to  please 
her  mother  she  retired. 

"Good-night,  my  child,"  said  Ladj  AnnabeL  "The 
moment  any  one  arrives,  you  shall  be  aroused/^ 
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Vbnetia,  without  undressing,  lay  down  on  her  bed, 
watching  for  some  sound  that ,  might  give  her  hope  of 
George's  return.  Dwelling  on  every  instant,  the  time 
dragged  heavily  along,  and  she  thought  that  the  night 
had  half  passed  when  Pauncefort  entered  her  room, 
and  she  learnt,  to  her  surprise,  that  only  an  hour  had 
elapsed  since  she  had  pai-ted  from  her  mother.  This 
entrance  of  Pauncefort  had  given  Venetia  a  momentary 
hope  that  they  had  retumed. 

"I  assure  you,  Miss  Venetia,  it  is  only  an  hour," 
Said  Pauncefort,  "and  nothing  could  have  happened. 
Now  do  try  to  go  to  sleep,  that  is  a  dear  young  lady, 
for  I  am  certain  sure  that  they  will  all  return  in  the 
moming,  as  I  am  here.  I  was  telling  my  lady  just 
now,  I  said,  says  I,  I  dare  say  they  are  all  very  wet, 
and  very  fatigued." 

"They  would  have  retumed,  Pauncefort,"  said  Ve- 
netia, "or  they  would  have  sent.  They  are  not  at 
Sarzana." 

"La!  .Miss  Venetia,  why  should  they  be  at  Sarzana? 
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Why  shöuld  they  not  have  gone  much  farther  on!  For, 
as  Vicenzo  was  just  saying  to  me,  and  Vicenzo  knows 
all  about  the  coast,  with  such  a  wind  as  this,  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  they  were  at  Leghorn." 

"Oh!  Pauncefort,"  said  Venetia, » "I  am  sick  at 
heart!" 

"Now  really,  Miss  Venetia,  do  not  take  on  so!" 
said  Pauncefort;  "for  do  not  you  remember  when  his 
lordship  ran  away  from  the  abbey,  and  went  a  gipsy- 
ing,  nothing  would  persuade  poor  Mrs.  Cadurcis  that 
he  was  not  robbed  and  murdered,  and  yet  you  see  he 
was  as  safe  and  sound  all  the  time,  as  if  he  had  been 
at  Cherbury." 

"Does  Vicenzo  really  think  they  could  have  reached 
Leghorn?"  said  Venetia,  clinging  to  every  fragment 
of  hope. 

"He  is  morally  sure  of  it,  Miss  Venetia,"  said 
Pauncefort,  "and  I  feel  quite  as  certain,  for  Vicenzo 
is  always  right." 

"I  had  con&dence  about  Sarzana,"  said  Venetia; 
"I  really  did  believe  they  were  at  Sarzana.  If  only 
Captain  Cadurcis  would  retum;  if  he  only  would  re- 
tum,  and  say  they  were  not  at  Sarzana,  I  would  try 
to  believe  they  were  at  Leghorn." 

"Now,  Miss  Venetia,"  said  Pauncefort,  "I  am  cer- 
tain  sure  that  they  are  quite  safe;  for  my  lord  is  a  very 
good  sailor;  he  is,  indeed;  all  the  men  say  so;  and  the 
boat  is  as  seaworthy  a  boat  as  boat  can  be.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  fear,  I  do  assure  you,  Miss." 

18* 
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'*Do  tbe  men  say  that  Plantagenet  is  a  good  sailor?'* 
inquired  Venetia. 

^^Quite  professional!"  said  Mistress  Panncefort; 
"and  can  command  a  ship  as  well  as  the  best  of  l^em. 
They  all  say  that" 

"Hushi  Panncefort,  I  hear  something." 

**It's  only  my  lady,  Miss.    I  know  her  step/' 

"Is  my  mother  going  to  bed?^*  said  Venetia. 

"Yes/'  said  Pauncefort,  "my  lady  sent  me  here 
to  see  after  you.  I  wish  I  could  teil  her  you  were 
asleep." 

"It  is  impossible  to  sleep/'  said  Venetia,  rising  up 
from  the  bed,  withdrawing  the  curtain,  and  looking  at 
the  sky.  "What  a  peacefiil  night!  I  wish  my  heart 
were  Eke  the  sky.  I  think  I  will  go  to  mamma,  Paunce- 
fort!" 

"Oh!  dear,  Miss  Venetia,  I  am  sure  I  think  you 
had  better  not.  If  you  and  my  lady,  now,  would  only 
just  go  to  sleep,  and  forget  everything  tili  moming,  it 
would  be  much  better  for  you.  Besides,  I  am  sure  if 
my  lady  knew  you  were  not  gone  to  bed  already,  it 
would  only  make  her  doubly  anxious.  Now,  really, 
Miss  Venetia,  do  take  my  advice,  and  just  lie  down 
again.  You  may  be  sure  the  moment  any  one  arrives 
I  will  let  you  know.  Indeed,  I  shall  go  and  teil  my 
lady  that  you  are  lying  down,  as  it  is,  and  very 
drowsy;"  and,  so  saying,  Mistress  Pauncefort  caught 
up  her  candle,  and  bustled  out  of  the  room. 

Venetia  took  up  the  volume  of  her  father*«  poems, 
which  Cadurcis  hstä  fiUed  with  his  notes.     How  little 
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did  Plaatagenet  anticipate,  when  he  thus  expressed  at 
Athens  the  passing  impressions  of  his  mind,  that  ere  a 
year  had  glided  away,  his-  fate  would  be  so  intimately 
blended  witH  that  of  Herbert!  It  was  impossible,  how- 
ever,  for  Venetia  to  lose  herseif  in  a  volume  which 
nnder  anj  other  circamstances  might  have  compelled 
her  spirit;  the  very  associations  with  the  writers  added 
to  the  terrible  restlessness  of  her  mind.  She  paused 
each  instant  to  listen  for  the  wished>for  sound,^  but  a 
mute  stillness  reigned  thronghout  the  house  and  house- 
hold.  There  was  something  in  this  deep,  unbroken 
gilence,  at  a  moment  when  anxiety  was  uniYersally  dif- 
fiised  among  the  dwellers  beneath  that  roof,  and  the 
heart  of  more  than  one  of  them  was  throbbing  with  all 
the  torture  of  the  most  awftil  suspense,  that  feil  upon 
Yenetia^s  excited  nerves  with  a  very  painfdl  and  even 
insofferable.  inflnence.  She  longed  for  sound  —  for 
8ome  noise  that  might  ajssnre  her  she  was  not  the  victim 
of  a  trance.  She  closed  her  volume  with  energy,  and 
she  Started  at  the  sound  she  had  herseif  created.  She 
rose  and  opened  the  door  of  her  Chamber  veiy  soMy, 
and  walked  into  the  vestibule.  There  were  caps,  and 
doaks,  and  whips,  and  canes  of  Cadurcis  and  her 
fether,  lying  about  in  familiär  confusion.  It  seemed 
impossible  but  that  they  were  sleeping,  as  usual,  under 
the  sasne  roof.  And  where  were  they?  That  she  should 
liye  and  be  unable  to  answer  that  terrible  question! 
When  she  feit  the  utter  helplessness  of  all  her  streng 
sympathy  towards  them,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  must 
go  mad.    She  gazed  around  her  with  a  wild  and  vacant 
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fltare.  At  the  bottom  of  her  heart  there  was  a  fear 
maturing  into  conviction  toa  horrible  for  expression. 
She  retumed  to  her  own  Chamber,  and  the  exhaustion 
occasioned  hj  her  anxiety,  and  the  increased  coohiess 
of  the  night,  made  her  at  length  drowsy.  She  threw 
herseif  on  the  bed,  and  slumbered. 

She  Started  m  her  sleep  —  she  awoke  —  she 
dreamed  thej  had  come  home.  She  rose  and  looked 
at  the  progress  of  the  night.  The  night  was  waning 
fast;  a  grey  light  was  on  the  landscape;  the  point  of 
day  approached.  Venetia  stole  softly  to  her  mother's 
room,  and  entered  it  with  a  soundless  step.  Lady  An- 
nabel  had  not  retired  to  bed.  She  had  sat  ap  the 
whole  night,  and  was  now  asleep.  A  lamp  on  a  small 
table  was  burning  at  her  side,  ^nd  she  held,  firmly 
grasped  in  her  band,  the  letter  of  her  husband,  which 
he  had  addressed  to  her  at  Yenice,  and  which  she  had 
been  evidently  reading.  A  tear  glided  down  the  cheek 
of  Venetia  as  she  watched  her  mother  retaining  that 
letter  with  fondness  even  in  her  sleep,  and  when  she 
thonght  of  all  the  misery,  and  heartaches,  and  harrow- 
ing  hours  that  had  preceded  its  receipt,  and  which 
Venetia  believed  that  letter  had  cnred  for  erer.  What 
misery  awaited  them  now?  Why  were  they  watchem  of 
the  night?  She  shuddered  when  these  dreadfiil  qnestions 
flitted  through  her  mind.  She  shuddered  and  sighed. 
Her  mother  started,  and  woke. 

"Who  is  there?"  inquired  Lady  Annabel. 

"Venetia." 

"My  child,  have  you  not  slept?" 
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"Yes,  mother,  and  I  woke  refreshed,  as  I  hope 
you  do." 

"I  wake  with  trust  in  God's  mercy,"  said  Lady  An- 
nabel.     "Teil  me  the  honr?'' 

"It  is  just  upon  dawn,  mother." 

"Dawn!  no  one  has  retumed,  or  come?" 

"The  house  is  still,  mother." 

"I  would  you  were  in  bed,  my  child." 

"Mother,  I  can  sleep  no  more.  I  wish  to  he  with 
you;"  —  and  Venetia  seated  herseif  at  her  mother's 
feet,  and  reclined  her  head  upon  her  mother's  knee. 

"I  am  glad  the  night  has  passed,  Yenetia,"  said 
Lady  Annabel,  in  a  suppressed  yet  solemn  tone.  "It 
has  been  a  trial."  And  here  she  placed  the  letter  in 
her  bosom.     Venetia  could  only  answer  with  a  sigh. 

"I  wish  Pauncefort  would  come,"  said  Lady  An- 
nabel; "and  yet  I  do  not  like  to  rouse  her,  she  was  up 
so  late,  poor  creature!  If  it  be  the  dawn  I  should  like 
to  send  out  messengers  again;  something  may  be  heard 
at  Spezzia." 

"Vicenzo  thinks  they  have  gone  to  Leghorn, 
mother." 

"Has  he  heard  anything?"  said  Lady  Annabel, 
eagerly. 

"No,  but  he  is  an  excellent  judge,"  said  Venetia, 
repeating  all  Pauncefort's  consolatory  chatter;  "he 
knows  the  coast  so  well.  He  says  he  is  sure  the  wind 
would  carry  them  on  to  Leghorn;  and  that  accounts, 
you  know,  mother,  for  George  not  retuming.  They  are 
all  at  Leghorn." 
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"Would  that  George  would  retum,"  mnnxrared 
Lady  Annabel;  ^^I  wish  I  could  see  again  that  sailor 
wbo  Bald  they  were  at  Leiici.  He  was  an  intelligent 
man.'' 

"Perbaps  if  we  send  down  to  the  bay  he  may  be 
there,"  said  Yenetia. 

^'Hush!  I  hear  a  stepT'  said  Lady  Annabel. 

Yenetia  sprang  up  and  opened  the  door,  bnt  it  was 
only  Pauncefort  in  the  vestibnle. 

"The  household  are  all  up,  my  lady,"  said  that 
important  personage  entering;  "'tis  a  beautünl  moming. 
Yicenzo  has  run  down  to  the  bay,  my  lady;  I  sent  him 
off  immediately.  Yicenzo  says  he  is  certain  sure  they 
are  at  Leghorn,  my  lady  : —  and  this  time  three  years, 
the  very  same  thing  happened.  They  were  fishmg  for 
anchories,  my  lady,  close  by,  my  lady,  near  Sarzana 
—  two  young  men,  or  rather  one  abont  the  same  age 
as  master,  and  one  like  my  lord  —  consins,  my  lady, 
and  just  in  the  same  sort  of  boat,  my  lady;  and  there 
came  on  a  squall,  just  the  same  sort  of  squall,  my 
lady,  and  they  did  not  retum  home;  and  every  one 
was  Mghtened  out  of  their  wits,  my  lady,  and  their 
wives  and  families  qnite  distracted  —  and  after  all 
they  were  at  Leghorn;  for  this  sort  of  wind  alwayfl 
takes  your  open  boats  to  Leghorn,  Yicenzo  says." 

The  sun  rose,  the  household  were  all  stirring,  and 
many  of  them  abroad;  the  common  routine  of  domestic 
duty  seemed,  by  some  general  yet  not  expressed  under- 
standing,  to  have  ceased.  The  ladies  descended  below 
at  a  very  early  hour,   and  went  forth  into  the  Valley, 
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once  the  happy  vallej.  What  was  to  be  its  future 
denominatioii?  Vicenizo  retumed  from  the  baj,  and  be 
<}ontriyed  to  retum  witb  cbeeriug  inteUigenca  The 
master  of  a  feluoca  who,  in  conseqnence  of  the  squall 
had  put  in  at  Leiici,  and  in  the  .evening  dropped  down 
to  Spezzia,  had  met  an  open  boat  an  hour  before  he 
reached  Sarzana,  and  was  quite  confident  that  if  it  had 
put  into  port,  it  mnst  have  been,  from  the  speed  at 
which  it  was  going,  a  great  distance  down  the  coast 
No  wrecks  had  been  heard  of  in  the  neighbourhood. 
This  intelligence,  the  gladsome  time  of  day,  and  the 
non-arrival  of  Captain  Cadurcis,  which  according  to 
their  mood  was  always  a  circumstance  that  connted 
either  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  the  sanguine  feelings 
which  make  us  always  cling  to  hope,  altogether  reas- 
snred  our  friends;  Yenetia  dismissed  from  her  mind  the 
dark  thought  which  for  a  moment  had  haunted  her  in 
ihe  noon  of  night;  and  still  ii  was  a  suspenso,  a  pain- 
fnl  agitating  suspense,  bat  onlj  suspenso  that  yet  in- 
fluenced  them. 

"Time!"  said  Lady  Annabel.  "Time!  we  must 
wait" 

Yenetia  consoled  her  mother;  she  affected  even  a 
gaiety  of  spirit;  she  was  sure  that  Yicenzo  would  tum 
'out  to  be  right,  after  all;  Pauncefort  said  he  always 
was  right,  and  that  they  were  at  Leghorn. 

The  day  wore  apäce;  the  noon  arrived  and  passed; 
it  was  even  approaching  sunset.  Lady  Annabel  was 
almost  afraid  to  counterorder  fhe  usual  meals,  lest 
Yenetia  shoald  comprehend  her  secret  terror;  the  very 
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same  Bentiment  inflnenced  Venetia.  Thus  tbej  both 
had  snbmitted  io  tbe  ceremonj  of  breakfacrt,  bat  wben 
tbe  bour  of  dinner  approacbed  tbey  neitber  coold  en- 
dnre  tbe  mockery.  Tbey  looked  at  eacb  otber,  and 
almoBt  at  tbe  same  time  tbey  proposed  tbat,  instead  of 
dining,  tbey  sbould  walk  down  to  tbe  baj. 

"I  tnist  we  sball  at  least  bear  sometbing  before  tbe 
nigbt,"  Bald  Lady  Annabel.  "I  confess  I  dread  tbe 
Coming  nigbt.     I  do  not  tbink  I  could  endore  ii'* 

"  Tbe  longer  we  do  not  bear,  tbe  more  certain  I  am 
of  tbeir  being  at  Legbom,"  said  Venetia. 

"I  bave  a  great  mind  to  travel  tbere  to-nigbt," 
said  Lady  Annabel. 

Äs  tbey  were  stepping  into  tbe  portico,  Venetia 
recognised  Captain  Cadurcis  in  tbe  distance.  She 
turned  pale;  sbe  would  bave  fallen  bad  sbe  not  leaned 
on  ber  motber,  wbo  was  not  so  advanced,  and  wbo  bad 
not  Seen  bim. 

"Wbat  is  tbe  matter,  Venetia?"  said  Lady  An- 
nabel, alarmed. 

"He  is  bere,  be  is  berel" 

"Marmion?" 

"No,  George.    Let  me  sit  dowtx." 

Her  motber  tried  to  Support  ber  to  a  cbair.  Lady 
Annabel  took  off  ber  bonnet  Sbe  bad  not  strengtb  to 
walk  fortb.  Sbe  could  not  speak.  Sbe  sat  down  op- 
posite  Venetia,  and  ber  countenance  pictored  distress 
to  so  painful  a  degree,  tbat  at  any  otber  time  Venetia 
would  bave  flown  to  ber,  but  in  tbis  crisis  of  snspense 
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it  was  impossible.  George  was  in  sight;  he  was  in 
the  porüco;  he  was  in  the  room. 

He  looked  wan,  haggard,  and  distracted.  More  than 
once  he  essayed  to  speak,  bat  failed. 

Lady  Annabel  looked  at  him  with  a  stränge,  deli- 
rions  expression.  Vc^netia  mshed  forward  and  seizedL 
his  arm,  and  gazed  intently  on  his  face.  He  shrank 
firom  her  glance;  his  frame  trembled. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

In  the  heart  of  the  tempest  Captain  Cadurcis  traced 
his  way  in  a  sea  of  vapour  with  extreme  danger  and 
difficulty  to  the  shore.  On  his  arrival  at  Spezzia,  how- 
ever,  scarcely  a  house  was  visible,  and  the  only  evi- 
dence  of  the  Situation  of  the  place  was  the  cessation  of 
an  immense  white  surf  which  otherwise  indicated  the 
line  of  the  sea,  but  the  absence  of  which  proved  his 
contignity  to  a  harbour.  In  the  thick  fog  he  heard  the 
eries  and  shouts  of  the  retuming  fishermen,  and  of 
their  wives  and  children  responding  from  the  land  to 
their  exclamations.  He  was  forced,  therefore,  ta  wait 
at  Spezzia  in  an  agonj  of  impotent  suspenso  until  the 
fcuy  of  the  storm  was  over  and  the  skj  was  partiallj 
cleared.  At  length  the  objects  became  gradually  less 
obscure;  he  conld  trace  the  outline  of  the  houses,  and 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  water  half  a  mile  out,  and  soon 
the  old  Castles  which  guard  the  entrance  of  the  strait 
that  leads  into  the  gulf^  looming  in  the  distance,  and 
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now  and  then  a  groiip  of  human  beings  in  the  yanish- 
ing  vapoitr.  Of  these  he  made  some  inquiiies,  bat  in 
vain,  respecting  the  boat  and  bis  friends.  He  then 
made  the  brig,  bat  could  leam  nothing  except  their  de- 
partare  in  the  moming.  He  at  length  obtained  a  horse 
and  galloped  along  the  coast  toTfards  Lerid,  ke^ing  a 
Sharp  look  out  as  he  proceeded,  and  stopping  at  eveiy 
village  in  bis  progress  for  intelligence.  When  he  had 
arrived  in  the  coarse  of  three  houis  at  Lerici,  the 
storm  had  abated,  the  sky  was  clear,  and  no  evidence 
of  the  recent  sqaall  remained  except  the  agitated  State 
of  the  waves.  At  Lerici  he  could  hear  nothing,  so  he 
huiried  on  to  Sarzana,  where  he  leamt  for  the  first 
time  that  an  open  boat,  with  its  sails  set,  had  passed 
more  than  an  hour  before  the  squall  commenced.  From 
Sarzana  he  hastened  on  to  Lavenza,  a  little  port,  the 
nearest  sea-point  to  Massa,  and  where  the  Carrara 
marble  is  shipped  for  England.  Here  also  bis  inqoiries 
were  fruitless,  and,  exhausted  hj  bis  exertions,  he  dis- 
mounted  and  rested  at  the  inn,  not  onlj  for  repose,  bat 
to  consider  over  the  course  whieh  he  should  now  pur- 
sue.  '  The  boat  had  not  been  seen  off  Lavenza,  and 
the  idea  that  they  had  made  the  coast  towards  Leghorn 
now  occnrred  to  bim.  His  horse  was  so  wearied  that 
he  was  obliged  to  stop  some  time  at  Lavenza,  for  he 
could  procure  no  other  mode  of  conveyance;  the  night 
also  was  fast  coming  on,  and  to  proceed  to  Leghorn 
by  this  dangerous  routa  at  this  hour  was  impossible. 
At  Lavenza  therefore  he  remained,  resolved  to  hasten 
to  Leghorn  at  break  of  day.      This  was  a  most  awfal 
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night  Althongb  physicalty  exhausted,  Captain  Cadur- 
eis  conld  not  sleep,  and  after  some  vain  efforts,  he 
qtiitted  his  restless  bed  on  which  he  had  \aid  down 
withont  nndressing',  and  walked  forth  to  the  harbonr. 
Between  anxiety  for  Herbert  and  bis  cousin,  and  for 
the  unhappy  women  whom  he  had  left  behind,  he  was 
nearlj  distracted.  He  gazed  on  the  sea,  as  if  some 
sail  in  sight  might  give  bim  a  chance  of  hope.  His 
professional  experience  assored  bim  of  all  the  danger 
of  the  squall.  He  could  not  conceive  how  an  open 
boat  conld  live  in  sach  a  sea,  and  an  instant  retarn  to 
port  so  soon  as  the  squall  commenced,  appeared  the 
on\j  chance  of  its  salvation.  Govld  they  have  reached 
Leghorn?  It  seemed  impossible.  There  was  no  hope 
they  conld  now  be  at  Sarzana,  or  Lerici.  When  he 
contemplated  the  fuU  contingency  of  what  might  have 
occnrred  bis'  mind  wandered  and  re^ed  to  comprehend 
the  possibility  of  the  terrible  conclusion.  He  thought 
the  moming  wonld  never  break. 

There  was  ä  cavemons  rock  by  the  sea-shore,  that 
jatted  into  the  water  like  a  small  craggy  promontory. 
Captain  Cadurcis  climbed  to  its  top,  and  Ihen  descending, 
reclined  himself  upon  an  inferior  portion  of  it,  which 
formed  a  natural  couch  with  the  wave  on  each  side. 
There,  lying  at  his  length,  he  gazed  upon  the  moon 
and  Stars  whose  brightness  he  thought  Would  never 
dim.  The  Mediterranean  is  a  tideless  sea,  bat  the 
Bwell  of  the  waves,  which  still  set  in  to  the  shore, 
bore  occasionally  masses  of  sea-weed  and  other  marine 
formations,  and  deposited  them  around  him,  plashing, 
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BS  it  broke  against  the  sliore,  with  a  melancholj  and 
monotonous  sound.  The  abstraction  of  the  scene,  the 
hour,  and  the  surroundin^  circumstances,  brought,  how- 
ever,  no  relreshment  to  the  exhausted  Bpirit  of  George 
Gadürcis.  He  could  not  think,  indeed  he  did  not  dare 
to  think;  but  the  yilla  of  the  Apennines,  and  the  open 
boat  in  the  sqnall  flitted  continnallj  before  him.  His 
mind  was  feeble,  though  excited,  and  he  feil  into  a 
restless  and  yet  nnmeaning  reyerie.  So  long  as  he  had 
been  in  action,  so  long  as  he  had  been  horrjing  along 
the  coast,  the  excitement  of  motion,  the  constant  exer- 
cise  of  his  senses,  had  relieved  or  distracted  the  intoler^ 
able  suspenso.  Bat  this  pause  —  this  inevitable  pause 
overwhelmed  him.  It  oppressed  his  spirit,  like  etemity. 
And  yet  what  might  the  moming  bring?  He  ahnost 
wished  that  he  might  remain  for  ever  on  this  rock, 
watching  the  moon  and  stars,  and  that  the  lifo  of  the 
World  might  never  recommence. 

He  Started,  he  had  fallen  into  a  light  slumber,  he 
had  been  dreaming,  he  thought  he  had  heard  the  voice 
of  Venetia  calling  him;  he  had  forgotten  where  he 
was;  he  stared  at  the  sea  and  sky,  and  recalled  his 
dreadful  consciousness.  The  wave  broke  with  a  heavy 
plash  that  attracted  his  attention;  it  was,  indeed,  that 
sound  that  had  awakened  him.  He  looked  around; 
there  was  some  object;  he  started  wildly  from  his 
resting-place,  sprang  over  the  cavem,  and  bounded  on 
the  beach.  It  was  a  corpse;  he  is  kneeling  by  its 
side.  It  is  the  corpse  of  his  cousin!  Lord  Cadurcis 
was  a  fine  s wimmer,  and  had  evidently  made  streng 
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efforts  for  his  life,  for  he  was  partly  undressed.  In  aU 
the  insanity  of  hope,  still  wilder  than  despair,  George 
Cadurcis  seized  the  body  and  bore  it  some  yards  upon 
the  shore.  Life  had  been  long  extinct.  The  corpse 
was  cold  and  stark,  the  eyes  closed,  an  ezpression  of 
energy,  however,  yet  lingering  in  the  fixed  jaw,  and 
the  hair  sodden  with  the  sea.  Suddenly  Captain  Ca- 
durcis rushed  to  the  inn  and  roused  the  honsehold. 
With  a  distracted  air,  and  broken  speech  and  rapid 
motion,  he  communicated  the  catastrophe.  Several  per- 
Bons,  some  bearing  torches,  others  blankets  and  cordials, 
followed  him  instantly  to  the  fatal  spot  They  hurried 
to  the  body,  they  applied  all  the  rüde  remedies  of  the 
moment,  rather  from  the  Impulse  of  nervous  excite- 
ment  than  with  any  practical.purpose;  for  the  case  had 
been  indeed  long  hopeless.  While  Captain  Cadurcis 
leant  over  the  body,  chafing  the  extremities  in  a  hur- 
ried frenzy,  and  gazing  intenüy  on  the  countenance,  a 
shout  was  heard  from  one  of  the  stragglers,  who  had 
recently  arrived.  The  sea  had  washed  on  the  beach 
another  corpse:  the  form  of  Marmion  Herbert!  It  would 
appear  that  he  had  made  no  struggle  to  save  himself, 
for  bis  band  was  locked  in  bis  waistcoat,  where,  at  the 
moment,  he  had  thrust  the  Phsedo,  showing  that  he  had 
been  reading  to  the  last,  and  was  meditating  on  im- 
mortality  when  he  died. 
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BOOK  VII. 


CHAPTEE^  I. 

It  was  the  commencement  of  antamn.  The  ver- 
dure  of  summer  still  lingered  on  the  trees,  the  sky  if 
not  so  clondless  was  almost  as  refulgent  as  Italj;  and 
the  pigeons,  bright  and  glancing,  clustered  on  the  roof 
of  the  hall  of  Cherburj.  The  Steward  was  in  attend- 
ance;  the  household,  all  in  deep  monming,  were  as- 
sembled;  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  immediate 
arrival  of  Lady  Annabel  Herbert 

^**Tis  nearly  fear  years  come  Martinmas /^  said  the 
grey-headed  buder,  ^^since  my  Lady  left  us." 

^^And  no  good  has  come  of  it/^  said  the  house* 
keeper.  ^'And  for  my  part  I  never  heard  of  good 
Coming  from  going  to  foreign  parts." 

^^I  shall  like  to  see  Miss  Venetia  again,"  said  a 
housemaid.     "Bless  her  sweet  face!" 

'^I  never  expected  to  see  her  Miss  Venetia  again 
from  all  we  heard/'  said  a  footman. 

**God's  will  be  donel^'  said  the  grey-headed  bntler, 
*'bat  I  hope  she  will  find  happiness  at  home.     'Tis 
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nigh  on  twenty  years  since  I  first  nursed  her  in  these 
anns." 

"I  wonder  if  fliere  is  any  new  Lord  Cadurcis," 
Said  tlie  footman.  *^I  think  he  was  the  last  of  the 
line." 

"It  wonld  have  been  a  happy  day  if  I  had  lived 
to'  have  seen  the  poor  young  Lord  marry  Miss  Vene- 
tia,"  Said  the  h'ousekeeper.  "I  always  thought  that 
match  was  made  in  heaven." 

"He  was  a  sweet-spoken  yotmg  gentleman,**  said 
the  honsemaid. 

"Fot  my  part,"  said  the  footman,  "I  should  like 
to  have  seen  our  real  master,  Squire  Herbert  He  was 
a  famons  genüeman  by  all  accounts." 

"I  wish  they  had  lived  qidetly  at  home/*  said  the 
honsekeeper.     . 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  time  when  my  Lord  re- 
tumed,"  said  the  grey-headed  butler.  "I  must  say  I 
thought  it  was  a  match.'^ 

"Mistress  Panncefort  seemed  to  think  so,^*  said  the 
honsemaid. 

"And  she  nnderstands  those  things/'  said  the 
footman, 

"I  see  the  carriage/^  seid  a  servant  who  was  at  a 
window  in  the  hall.  All  inunediately  bnstled  about, 
and  the  honsekeeper  sent  a  message  to  the  Steward. 

The  carriage  might  be  just  discovered  at  the  end 
of  the  avenne.  It  was  some  time  before  it  entered  the 
iron  gates  that  wete  ihrown   open  for  its  reception. 

Venetia.  //.  19 
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The  Steward  stood  on  ihe  Steps  with  his  hat  off,  the 
servants  were  ranged  in  order  at  the  entrance.  Touching 
their  horses  with  the  spur,  and  cracking  their  whips, 
the  postilions  dashed  round  the  ciroular  plot  and  stopped 
at  the  hall-door.  IJnder  anj  circomstances  a  retum 
home  after  an  interval  of  jears  is  rather  an  awful 
moment;  there^was  not  a  servant  who  was  not  visibly 
affected.  On  the  outside  of  the  carriage  was  a  foreign 
.  servant  and  Mistress  Pauncefort,  who  was  not  so  pro- 
fuse as  might  have  been  expected  in  her  recognitions 
of  her  old  friends ;  her  countenance  was  graver  than  of 
jore.  Misfortune  and  misery  had  subdued  even  Mistress 
Pauncefort  The  foreign  servant  opened  the  door  of 
the  carriage;  a  joung  man,  who  wa^  a  stranger  to'the 
household,  but  who  was  in  deep  mouming,  alighted, 
and  then  Lady  Annabel  appeared.  The  Steward  ad- 
vanced  to  welcome  her,  the  household  bowed  and  curt- 
sied.  She  smiled  on  fhem  for  a  moment  graciously 
and  kindly,  but  her  countenance  immediately  reassumed 
a  serious  air,  and  whispering  one  word  to  the  stränge 
genüeman,  she  entered  the  hall  alone,  inviting  the 
Steward  to  foUow  her. 

"I  Jiope  your  ladyship  is  well  —  welcome  home, 
my  Lady  —  welcome  again  to  Cherbury  —  a  welcome 
retum,  my  Lady  —  hope  Miss  Venetia  is  quite  well 
—  happy  to  see  your  ladyship  amongst  us  again,  and 
Miss  Venetia  too,  my  Lady.**  Lady  Annabel  acknow- 
ledged  these  salutations  with  kindness,  and  then,  saying 
that  Miss  Herbert  was  not  very  well  and  was  fatigued 
with  her  joumey,  she  dismissed  her  humble  but  trusly 
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fifiendfl.  Lady  Annabel  then  tumed  and  nodded  to  her 
fellow  traveUer. 

Upon  this  Lord  Cadurcis  —  if  we  must,  indeed, 
1186  a  [title  from  which  he  himself  shrank  —  carried  a 
shronded  form  in  his  arms  into  the  hall,  where  ihe 
Steward  alone  lingered,  though  withdrawn  to  the  back 
part  of  the  scene;  and  Lady  Annabel,  advancing  to 
meet  him,  embraced  his  treasured  burthen  —  her  own 
nnhappy  child. 

"Now,  Venetia  —  dearest  Venetia,"  she  said,  "'tis 
past;  we  are  at  home.^^ 

Venetia  leant  upon  her  mother,  but  made  no 
reply. 

*'Up  stairs,  dearest,''  said  Lady  Annabel;  "a  little 
exertion,  a  very  little."  Leaning  on  her  mother  and 
Lord  Cadurcis,  Venetia  ascended  the  staircase,  and  they 
reached  the  terrace-room.  Velietia  looked  around  her 
as  she  entered  the  Chamber,  —  that  scene  of  her  former 
life,  endeared  to  her  by  so  many  happy  hours  and  so 
many  sweet  incidents;  that  Chamber  where  she  had 
first  Seen  Plantagenet.  Lord  Cadurcis  supported  her 
to  a  chair,  and  then,  overwhelmed  by  irresistible  emo- 
tion, she  sank  back  in  a  swoon. 

No  one  was  allowed  to  enter  the  room  but  Paunce- 
fort  They  revived  her;  Lord  Cadurcis  holding-  her 
hand,  and  touching,  with  a  watchfiil  finger,  her  pulse. 
Venetia  opened  her  eyes,  and  looked  around  her.  Her 
mind  did  not  wander;  she  recognised  where  she  was, 
and  recoUected  all  that  had  happened.  She  faintly 
smiled,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "You  are  all  too  Idnd» 

19* 
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and  I  am  very  weak.  After  our  taiak,  what  Ib  Hob? 
Gtoorge/*  she  added,  Btraggling  to  appear  animated,  ^^jüvl 
are  at  lengik  at  Cherbnry/^ 

Onod  more  at  Oherbuijl  It  was,  indeed,  an  eyent 
ihat  recalled  a  thoiuand  associations.  In  the  wfld 
anguish  of  ker  first  grief,  when  the  dreadfnl  mteUigence 
was  broken  to  her,  if  any  one  had  whispered  to  Venetia 
that  she  wonld  yet  find  herseif  once  more  at  Gherbury, 
she  wonld  have  esteemed  the  intimation  as  mockery. 
Bnt  time  and  hope  will  stmggle  with  the  most  poignant 
affliction,  and  their  inflnence  is  iiresistible  and  ine- 
vitable.  From  her  darkened  Chamber  in  their  Mediter- 
ranean  villa,  Venetia  had  again  come  forth,  and  crosoed 
monntains,  and  traversed  immense  plains,  and  jonmeyed 
throngh  many  eonntries.  She  conld  not  die,  as  she  had 
snpposed  at  first  that  she  most,  and  therefore  she  had 
exerted  herseif  to  quit,  and  to  qnit  speedily,  a  scene 
so  terrible  as  their  late  abbde.  She  was  the  very  fixst 
to  propose  their  retnm  to  England,  and  to  that  apot 
where  she  had  passed  her  early  Ufe,  and  where  ahe 
now  wished  to  fölfil,  in  qniet  and  seclusion,  the  allot- 
ment  of  her  remaining  years*,  to  meditate  over  the  maj> 
vellous  past,  and  cherish  its  sweet  and  bitter  recoUeo* 
tions.  The  natiye  firmness  of  Lady  Annabel,  her  long 
ezercised  control  over  ber  emotions,  the  sadness  «nd 
subdned  tone  which'the  early  incidents  e£  her  caz^eer 
had  cast  over  her  character,  her  profonnd  sympathy 
with  her  danghter,  and  that  religions  eonsolation  whidi 
nerver  deserted  her,  had  alike  impelled  and  enaUad  her 
to  bear  np  against  the  eatastrophe  with  moire  fdrtitnde 
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than  her  child.  The  arrow,  indeed,  had  strack  Venetia 
wiäi  a  double  barb.  She  was  the  victim;  and  al}  the 
cares  of  Lady  Annabel  h^d  been  directed  to  soothe  and 
Support  this  stricken  lamb.  Yet  perhaps  these  unhappy 
women  mnst  have  sank  under  their  unparalleled  calami- 
ües,  had  it  not  been  for  the  devotion  of  their  com- 
panion.  In  the  despair  of  his  :first  emotions,  George 
Gadurcis  was  nearlj  plunging  himself  headlong  into  ihe 
wave  that  had  abeady  proved  so  fatal  to  his  house. 
Bai  when  he  thoaght  of  Lady  Annabel  and  Venetia  in 
a  foreign  land,  withoat  a  single  friend  in  their  desola- 
tion,  and  pictored  them  to  himself  with  the  dreadfdl 
news  abruptly  communicated  by  some  anfeeling  straneer; 
and  called  npon,  in  the  midst  of  their  oyerwhelming 
agony,  to  attend  to  all  the  heart-rending  arrangements 
which  the  ^  discoyery  of  the  bodies  of  beings  to  whom 
they  were  devoted,  and  in  whom  all  their  feelings  were 
centred,  mnst  necessanly  entail  apon  them  • —  he  re^ 
coiled  from  what  he  contemplated,  as  an  act  of  infamoos 
desertion.  He  resolved  to  live;  if  only  to  preserve 
them  from  all  their  impending  troables,  and  with  the 
hope  that  his  exertions  might  tend,  in  however  slight 
a  degree,  not  to  alleviate  —  for  that  was  impossible  — 
bat  to  prevent  the  increase  of  that  terrible  woe,  the 
yery  conception  of  which  made  his  brain  stagger.  He 
carried  the  bodies,  therefore,  with  him  to  Spezssia,  and 
then  prepared  for  that  fatal  interview,  the  commence- 
ment  of  which  we  first  indicated.  Yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed  that,  thongh  the  bravest  of  men,  his  oonrage 
Mtefed  as  he   entered  the   accnstomed  ravina      He 
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Btopped  and  looked  ^own  on  the  precipice  below'*,  Iie 
feit  it  utterly  impossible  to  meet  them;  his  mind  neaxly 
deserted  him.  Death,  some  great  and  universal  cata- 
strophe,  an  earthquake,  a  deluge,  that  would  have 
buried  them  all  in  an  instant  and  a  common  fate,  wonld 
have  been  hailed  bj  George  Cadurcis,  at  that.moment, 
as  good  fortune. 

He  lurked  about  the  ravine  for  nearly  three  honra 
before  he  could  summon  np  heart  for  the  awful  inter- 
view. The  Position  he  had  taken  assured  him  that  no 
one  could  approach  the  villa,  to  which  he  himself  dared 
not  advance.  At  length,  in  a  paroxysm  of  energetic 
despair,  he  had  rushed  forward,  met  them  instantly/ 
and  confessed  with  a  whirling  brain,  and  almost  uncon- 
scious  of  his  utterance,  that  *^they  could  not  hope  to 
see  them  again  in  this  world." 

What  ensued  must  neither  be  attempted  to  be  de- 
scribed,  nor  even  remembered.  It  was  one  of  those 
tragedies  of  life  which  enfeeble  the  most  faithful  memo- 
ries  at  a  blow,  shatter  nerves  beyond  tlie  faculty  of 
revival,  cloud  the  mind  for  ever,  or  tum  the  hair  grey 
in  an  instant  They  carried  Venetia  delirious  to  her 
bed.  The  very  despair,  and  almost  madness,  of  her 
daüghter,  forced  Lady  Annabel  to  self-exertion,  of 
which  it  was  difficult  to  suppose  that  even  she  was 
capable.  And  George,  too,  was  obliged  to  leave  them* 
He  stayed  only  the  night.  A  few  words  passed  be- 
t'^eQu  Lady  Annabel  and  himself;  she  wished  the  bodies 
to  be  embalmed,  and  bome  to  England.  There  was 
no  time  to  be  lost,  and  there  was  no  one  to  be  entrusted 
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except  George.  He  had  to  hasten  to  Genoa  to  make  all 
these  pteparations,  and  for  two  days  he  was  absent 
firom  the  villa.  When  he  retomed,  Lady  Annabel  saw 
him,  bat  Yenetia  was  for  a  long  time  invisible.  The 
moment  she  grew  composed,  she  expressed  a  wish  to 
her  mother  instantly  to  retnm  to  Gherbury.  All  the 
arrangements  necessarily  devolved  upon  George  Ca- 
dnrcis.  It  was  his  study  that  Lady  Annabel  should  be 
tronbled  upon  no  point  The  household  were  dis- 
charged,  affairs  wound  up,  the  felucca  hired  which  was 
to  bear  them  to  Genoa,  and  in  readiness,  before  he 
notified  to  them  that  the  hour  of  departure  had  arrived. . 
The  most  bitter  circumstance  was  looking  again  upon 
the  sea.  It  seemed  so  intolerable  to  Yenetia,  that  their 
departure  was  delayed  more  than  one  day  in  conse- 
quence:  but  it  was  inevitable;  they  could  reach  G^noa 
in  no  other  manner.  George  carried  Yenetia  in  his 
arms  to  the  boat,  with  her  face  covered  with  a  shawl, 
and  bore  her  in  the  same  manner  to  the  hotel  at  Genoa, 
where  their  travelling  carriage  awaited  them. 

They  travelle(d  home  rapidly.  All  seemed  to  be 
impelled  as  it  were  by  a  restless  desire  for  repose. 
Cherbuiy  was  the  only  thought  in  Venetia's  mind.  She 
observed  nothing;  she  made  no  remark  during  their 
joumey;  they  travelled  often  throughout  the  night;  but 
no  obstacles  occurred,  no  inconveniences.  There  was 
one  in  this  miserable  sodety  whose  only  object  in  life 
was  to  suppört  Yenetia  under  her  terrible  Visitation. 
Silent,  but  with  an  eye  that  never  slept,  George  Ca- 
durcis  watched  Yenetia  as  a  nurse  might  a^  child.     He 
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read  her  thonghts,  he  antioipated  her  wishes  without 
inquiring  them;  erery  airangement  was  tmobtruBmly 
made  that  could  possibly  oonsolt  her  comfort 

They  passed  throagh  London  withont  stopping 
there.  George  would  not  leave  them  for  an  instant; 
nor  would  he  spare  a  thought  to  his  own  afifairs,  tfaongh 
ihey  nrgenüy  required  his  attention.  The  change  in 
his  Position  gaye  him  no  consokti<in;  he  would  not 
allow  his  passport  to  be  znade  out  with  his  title;  he 
shuddered  at  being  ealled  Lord  Cadurcis;  and  the  only 
reason  that  made  him  hesitate  about  attending  them  to 
^Cherbuiy  was  its  contiguity  to  his  ancestral  seat^  which 
he  resolyed  never  to  vidi  There  never  in  the  world 
was  a  less  selfish  and  more  single-hearted  man  than 
George  Cadurcis.  Though  the  death  of  his  cousin  had 
invested  him  with  one  of  the  most  ancient  coronets  in 
England,  a  noble  residence,  and  a  fair  estate,  he  would 
willinglj  have  sacrificed  his  lifo  to  have  recalled  Plan- 
tagenet to  existoAce,  and  to  have  seeured  the  happiness 
of  Yenetia  Herbert. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Thb  reader  must  not  suppose,  from  the  irresisüble 
emotion  that  overcame  Yenetia  at  the  veiy  moment  of 
her  retnrn,  that.  she  was  entirelj  prostrated  bj  her  car 
lamities.  On  the  contraiy,  her  mind  had  been  emplojed 
dnring  the  whale  of  her  jonmey  to  England,  in  a  silent 
effort  lo  endure  her  lot  with  resignation.  She  had  re- 
solved  to  bear  np  against  her  misery  with  fdütude, 
and  she  inheiited  firom  her  mother  snfHcient  firmness  of 
mind  to  enable  her  to  achieve  her  purpose.  She  came 
back  to  Cherbury  to  live  with  patience^and  Submission; 
and  thongh  her  dreams  of  happiness  might  be  vanished 
for  ever,  to  contribnte  as  mach  as  was  in  her  power  to 
the  content  of  that  dear  and  remaining  rehitiTe  who 
was  yet  spared  to  her,  and  who  depended  in  this  world 
only  upon  the  affection  of  her  child.  The  retum  ta 
Cherbuiy  was  a  pang,  and  it  was  over.  Yenetia 
stroggled  to  avoid  the  habits  of  an  invalid;  she  pnr- 
posed  resuming,  as  far  as  was  in  her  power,  all  the 
porsuits  and  dnties  of  her  life;  and  if  it  were  neither 
possible  nor  even  desirable  to  forget  the  past,  she  dwelt 
npon  it  neither  to  sigh  nor  to  murmur,  but  to  cherish 
in  a  sweet  and  musing  mood  the  ties  and  affections 
round  which  all  her  feelings  had  once  gathered  with  so 
much  enjoyment  and  so  mach  hope.] 
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She  rose,  therefore,  on  ihe  moming  after  her  retum 
to  Cherbury,  at  least  serene;  and  she  took  an  eadj 
opportanity,  when  George  and  her  mother  were  en- 
gaged,  and  absent  from  ihe  terrace-room ,  to  go  forth 
alone  and  wander  amid  her  old  haunts.  There  was 
not  a  Spot  about  the  park  and  gardens,  which  had  been 
favourite  resorts  of  herseif  and  Plantagenet  in  their 
childhood,  thaD  she  did  not  visit.  They  were  unchanged; 
as  green,  and  bright,  and  still,  as  in  old  days,  but  what 
was  she?  The  freshness,  and  brilliancy,  and  careless 
happiness  of  her  life,  were  fled  for  ever.  And  here  he 
fived,  and  here  he  roamed,  and  here  his  voice  sounded, 
now  in  glee,  now  in  melancholy,  now  in  wild  and 
fanciful  amusement,  and  now  pouring  into  her  bosom 
all  his  domestic  sorrows.  It  was  but  ten  years  sinoe 
he  firstarrived  at  Cherbury,  and  who  could  have  aati- 
cipated  that  thi^t  little,  silent,  reseryed  boy  should,  ere, 
ten  years  had  passed,  have  fiUed  a  wide  and  lofty 
Space  in  the  world^s  thought:  that  his  existence  should 
have  influenced  the  mind  of  nations,  and  his  death 
eclipsed  their  gaietyl  His  death  I  Terrible  and  dis- 
heartening  thought!  Plantagenet  was  no  more.  But 
he  had  not  died  without  a  record.  His  memory  was 
embalmed  in  immortal  verse,  and  he  had  breathed  bis 
passion  to  his  Yenetia  in  language  that  lingered  in 
the  ear,  and  would  dwell  for  ever  on  the  Ups,  of  his 
fellow  men. 

Among  these  woods,  too,  had  Yenetia  first  mused 
over  her  father;  before  her  rose  those  mysterious  Cham- 
bers, whose  secret  she  had  penetrated  at  the  risk  of  her 
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life.  Tliere  were  no  secrets  now.  Was  she  happier? 
Now  she  feit  that  even  in  her  early  mystery  there  was 
delight,  and  that-  hope  was  veiled  beneath  its  ominous 
shadow.  There  was  now  no  ftiture  to  ponder  orer; 
her  hope  was  gone,  and  memory  alone  remained.  All 
the  dreams  of  those  musing  hours  of  her  hidden  reveries 
had  been  realised.  She  had  seen  that  father,  that  sur-^ 
passing  parent,  who  had  satisfied  alike  her  heart  and 
her  imagination;  she  had  been  clasped  to  his  bosom; 
she  had  lived  to  witness  even  her  mother  yield  to  his 
penitent  embrace.  And  he  too  was  gone;  she  conld 
never  meet  him  again  in  this  world  —  in  this  world  in 
which  they  had  experienced  such  exquisite  bliss!  And 
now  she  was  once  more  at  Cherbury!  Oh!  give  her 
back  her  girlhood,  with  all  its  painful  mystery  and 
harassing  doubt!     Give  her  again  a  future! 

She  retumed  to  the  hall;  she  met  George  on  the 
terrace,  she  welcomed  him  with  a  sweet,  yet  moumful 
smile.  "I  have  been  very  selfish,"  she  said,  "for  I 
have  been  Walking  alone.  I  mean  to  introduce  you  to 
Cherbury,  but  I  could  not  resist  visiting  some  old 
spots."  Her  voice  faltered  in  these  last  words.  They 
re-entered  the  terrace-room  together,  and  joined  her 
mother. 

"Nothing  is  changed,  mamma/'  said  Venetia,  in  a 
more  cheerfiil  tone.  ^*It  is  pleasant  to  find  something 
that  is  the  same.^^ 

Seyeral  days  passed,  and  Lord  Gadurcis  evinced  no 
desire  to  visit  his  inheritance.  Yet  Lady  Annabel  was, 
anxious  that  he  should  do  so,  and  had  more  ihan  once 
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impressed  npoix  him  the  propriety.  Even  Venetia  at 
length  Said  to  him,  **It  is  very  selfish  in  us  keeping 
you  here,  (George.  Yonr  presence  is  a  great  consola- 
tion,  and  yet  —  yet,  oogbt  you  not  to  visityoor  home?*' 
Bhe  avoided  the  name  of  Chidurcis. 

"I  onght,  dear  Venetia,"  said  Qeorge,  "and  I  ,will. 
I  have  promised  Lady  Annabel  twenty  times,  bnt  I 
feel  a  terrible  disinclination.     To-morrow,  perhaps.^* 

"To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,"  rnnr- 
mnred  Venetia  to  henelf,  *^I  scarcely  comprebend  now 
what  to-morrow  means/'  And  then  again  addressing 
him,  and  with  more  liveliness,  sbe  said,  "We  have  only 
one  fiiend  in  the  world  now,  George,  and  I  think  that 
weought  to  be  very  grateftil  that  he  is  our  neigbbönr." 

"It  is  a  consolation  to  me,"  said  Lord^  Gadnrcis, 
"for  I  cannot  remäin  here,  and  otherwise  I  should  scarcely 
know  how  to  depart." 

"I  wish  you  wonld  visit  yonr  home,  if  only  for  one 
moming,"  said  Venetia;  "if  only  to  know  how  very 
near  you  are  to  us." 

"I  dread  going  alone,'*  said  Lord  Cadurcis.  "I 
cannot  ask  Lady  Annabel  to  accompany  me,  because  — " 
He  hesitated. 

"Because?"  inquired  Venetia. 

"^  cannot  ask  or  wish  her  to  leave  you." 

"You  are  always  thinking  of  me,  dear  George;" 
Said  Venetia,  artlessly.  "I  assure  you,  I  have  come 
back  to  Ch^bniy  to  be  happy.  ^  I  must  visit  your  home 
some  day,  and  I  hope  I  shall  visit  it  often.  We  will 
all  go  —  soon,"  she  added.^ 
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^'Then  I  will  postpone  1117  visit  to  that  daj,"  Baid 
Geor^  '*I  am  in  no  huinour  for  businesa,  which  I 
know  awaits  me  there.  Let  me  enjoy  a  litüe  more  re- 
pose  at  dear  Cherbury/' 

"1  have  become  yery  restless  of  late,  I  think/'  said 
Yenetia,  *^bat  there  is  a  particolar  spot  in  tlie  garden 
that  I  wish  to  see.     Come  with  me,  George/^ 

Lord  Cadurcis  was  only  too  happy  to  attend  her. 
They  proceeded  through  a  winding  walk  in  the  shrab- 
beries,  ontil  they  arriyed  at  a  small  and  open  plot  of 
torf,  where  Yenetia  stopped.  '^  There  are  some  associa- 
tions,'*  she  said,  ^^of  this  spot  connected  with  both  those 
Mends  that  we  have  lost.  I  have  a  fancy  that  it  should 
be  in  some  visihle  manner  consecrated,  to  their  me- 
mories.  On  this  spot,  George,,  Plantagenet  once  spoke 
to  me  of  my  father.  I  should  like  to  raise  their  busts 
here;  and  inde^d  it  is  a  fit  place  for  such  a  purpose; 
for  poets,'^  she  added,  fainüy  smiling,  ^^should  be  sur- 
rounded  with  laurels.^' 

^^I  have  some  thoughts  on  this  head  that  I  am  re- 
volviQg  in  my  fancy  myself,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  "but 
I  will  not  speak  of  them  now.^^ 

'^Yes,  now,  George;  for  indeed  it  is  a  satisfaction 
for  me  to  speak  of  them,  at  least  with  you,  with  one 
who  understood  them  so  well,  and  loved  them  scarcely 
less  than  I  did.'' 

George  tenderly  put  his  arm  into  hers  and  led  her 
away.  As  they  walked  along,  he  explained  to,  her  his 
plans,    which  yet  were  somewhat   crude,    büt  which 
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greaüy  interested  her;  bat  they  were  roused  from  their 
conversation  bj  the  bell  of  the  hall  sounding,  as  if  to 
sammon  them,  and  therefore  they  directed  their  way 
immediately  to  the  terrace.  A  servant  running  met 
them;  he  brought  a  message  from  Lady  Annabel.  Their 
friend  the  Bishop  of  *  *  *  *  had  arrived. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


"Well,  my  little  daughter,"  said  the  good  Masham, 
advancing  ai^  Venetia  entered  the  room,  and  tenderly 
embracing  her.  The  kind-hearted  old  man  mamtained 
a  conversation  on  indifferent  subjects  Mdth  animation 
for  Bome  minutes;  and  thus  a  meeting,  the  anticipation 
of  which  would  have  cost  Venetia  hours  of  pain  and 
anxiety,  occnrred  with  lesö  uneasy  feelings. 

Masham  had  hastened  to  Cherbury  the  moment  he 
heard  of  the  retum  of  the  Herberts  to  England.  He 
did  not  come  to  console,  but  to  enliven.  He  was  well 
aware  that  even  his  eloquence,  and  all  the  influence  of 
bis  piety,  could  not  soften  the  irreparable  past;  and 
knowing,  from  experience,  how  in  solitude  the  unhappy 
brood  over  sorrow,  he  fancied  that  his  arrival,  and  per- 
haps  his  arriYal  only,  might  tend  in  some  degree  at 
this  moment  to  their  alleviation  and  comfort.  He  brought 
Lady  Annabel  and  Venetia  letters  from  their  relations, 
with  whom  he  had  been  staying,  at  their  country  re- 
sidence,  and  who  were  anxious  that  their  unhappy 
kinsfolk  should  find  change  of  scene  imder  their  roof. 

"They  are  very  affectionate,"  said  Lady  Annabel, 
"but  I  rather  think  that  neither  Venetia  nor  myself  feel 
inclined  to  qnii  Cherbury  at  present." 

"Lideed,  not,  mamma,"  said  Venetia.  "I  hope  we 
shall  neyer  leave  home  again.^' 
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"You  mnst  come  and  see  me  some  day/'  said  the 
Bishop;  then  turning  to  Q«orge,  whom  he  was  glad  to 
find  here,  he  addressed  him  in  a  hearfy  tone,  and  ex- 
pressed his  delight  at  agfdn  meeting  him. 

Insensibly  to  all  parties  this  arrival  of  the  good 
Masham  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  on  their  spirits. 
They  could  sjmpathise  with  his  cheerfulness,  because 
they  were  convinced  that  he  sympathised  with  their 
sorrow.  His  interesting  conversation  withdrew  their 
minds  from  the  painM  subject  on  which  they  were 
always  musing.  .  It  seemed  profatiation  to  either  of  the 
three  moumers  when  they  were  together  alone,  to  in- 
dulge  in  any  topic  but  the  absorbing  one,  and  their 
utmost  effort  was  to  speak  of  the  past  with  composnre: 
but  they  all  feit  relieved,  though  at  first  onconsciously, 
when  one,  whose  interest  in  their  feelings  could  not  be 
doubted,  gave  the  signal  of  withdrawing  their  reflec- 
tions  trom  vicissitudes  which  it  was  useless  to  deplore. 
Even  the  social  forms  which  the  presence  of  a  guest 
rendered  indispensable,  and  the  exercise  of  the  courtesies 
.of  hospitality,  contributed  to  this  result  They  with- 
drew their  minds  firom  the  past.  And  the  worthy 
bishop,  whose  tact  was  as  eminent  as  his  good  humour 
and  benevolence,  evincing  as  much  delicacy  of  feeling 
as  cheerfulness  of  temper,  a  very  few  days  had  elapsed 
before  each  of  his  companions  was  aware  that  his  pre- 
sence had  contributed  to  their  increased  content 

"You  have  not  t^een  to  the  abbey  yet,  Lord  Ca- 
durois,^'  Said  Masham  to  him  one  day,   as  th^y  were 
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Bitting  together  after  dinner,  the  ladies  having  retired. 
"Tou  sliould  go." 

'*I  have  beeil  iinwilling  to  leave  them,"  Bald  George, 
"and  I  eould  scarcely  expect  them  to  accompany  me. 
It  is  a  yisit  that  must  revive  painful  recollectionB/^ 

"We  must  not  dwell  on  the  past,"  said  Masham, 
"we  mußt  think  only  of  the  ftiture." 

^'Yenetia  has  no  future,  I  fear,**  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

I  "Why  not?"  said  Masham,  "she  is  yet  a  girl,  and 

with  a  prospect  of  a  long  life.  She  must  have  a  ftiture, 

and  I  hope  and  I  believe  it  will  yet  be  a  happy  one." 

"Alas!"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  "no  one  can  form  an 
idea  of  the  attachment  that  subsisted  between  Plan- 
tagenet and  Venetia.  They  were  not  common  feelings, 
er  the  feelings  of  common  minds,  my  dear  Lord." 

"No  one  knew  them  both  better  than  I  did,"  said 
Masham,  "not  eren  yourself:  they, were  my  children." 

"I  feel  that,"  said  George,  "and  therefore  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  us  all  to  see  you,  and  to  speak  with  you." 

"But  we  must  look  for  consolaäon,"  said  Masham; 
**to  deplore  is  fruitless.  If  we  live,  we  must  struggle 
to  live  happily.  To  teil  you  the  truth,  though  their 
immediate  retum  to  Gherbury  was  inevitable,  and  their 
residence  here  for  a  time  is  scarcely  to  be  deprecated, 
I  still  hope  they  will  not  bury  themselves  here.  For 
my  part,  after  the  neoessary  interval,  I  wish  to  see 
Yenetia  once  more  in  the  world/* 

Lord^  Cadurcis  looked  very  mournful,  and  shook 
his  head. 

"Ab  for  her  dear  mother,  she  is  habituated  to  sorrow 
Venetia.  U.  20 
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and  disappointment/^  said  Masham.  .*'So  long  as 
Vehetia  lives  Lady  Annabel  will  be  content  Besides, 
deplorable  as  may  be  tbe  past,  tbere  mnst  be  solace  to 
ber  in  tbe  reflection  that  sbe  was  recondled  to  ber 
busband  before  bis  deatb,  and  contributed  to  bis  bappi- 
ness.  Yenetia  is  tbe  stricken  lamb,  but  Venetia  is 
formed  for  bappiness,  and  it  is  in  tbe  nature  of  tbings 
tbat  sbe  will  be  bappy.  We  must  not,  bowever,  yield 
unnecessaiily  to  our  feelings.  A  violent  exertion  would 
be  unwise,  bat  we  sboold  babituate  ourselves  gradually 
to  tbe  exdrcise  of  our  duties,  and  to  our  accustomed 
pursuits.  It  would  be  well  for  you  to  go  Cadurcis.  If 
I  were  you  I  wouldr  go  to-morrow.  Take  advantage 
of  my  presence;  and  retum  and  give  a  report  of  your 
Visit.  Habituate  Venetia  to  talk  of  a  spot  witb  wbicb 
ultimately  sbe  must  renew  ber  intimacy." 

Influenced  by  tbis  advice,  Lord  Gadurds  rose  early 
on  tbe  next  moming  and  repaired  to  tbe  seat  of  bis 
fatbers;  wbere  bitberto  bis  foot  bad  never  trod.  Wben 
tbe  circle  at  Cberbury  assembled  at  tbeir  breakfast 
table  be  was  missing,  and  Masbam  bad  undertaken  tbe 
ofHce  of  apprising  bis  friends  of  tbe  cause  of  bis  ab* 
sence.  He  retumed  to  dinner,  and  tbe  conversation 
feil  naturally  upon  tbe  Abbey  and  tbe  impressions  be 
bad  received.  It  was  maintained  at  first  by  Lady  An- 
nabel and  tbe  Bisbop,  but  Venetia  ultimately  joined  in 
it,  and  witb  cbeerflilness.  Many  a  trait  and  incident 
of  former  days  was  alluded  to ;  tbey  talked  of  Mrs.  Ca- 
durcis, wbom  George  bad  never  seen;  tbey  settled  ihe 
Chambers  be  sbould   inbabit;  tbey  mentioned  tbe  im- 
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proyements  which  Plantagenet  had  once  contemplated, 
and  which  Greorge  must  now  accomplish. 

"You  miist  go  to  London  first,"  said  the  Bishop; 
"you  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  you  should  not 
delay  such  business.  I  think  you  had  better  retum 
with  me.  At  this  time  of  the  year  you  need  not  be 
long  absent;  you  will  not  be  detained;  and  when  you 
return,  you  will  find  yourself  much  more  at  ease;  for, 
after  all,  nothing  is  more  harassing  than  the  feeling, 
that  there  is  business  which  must  be  attended  to,  and 
which,  nevertheless,  is  neglected." 

Both  Lady  Annabel  and  Venetia  enforced  this  ad- 
yice  of  their  friend;  and  so  it  happened  that  ere  a  week 
had  elapsed  Lord  Cadurciis,  accompanying  Masham, 
faund  himself  once  more  in  London. 


20* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Venetia  was  now  once  more  alone  with  her  mother; 
it  was  as  in  old  times.  Their  life  was  tbe  same  as  be- 
fore  the  visit  of  Plantagenet  previous  to  his  going  to 
Cambridge,  except  indeed  that  they  had  no  longer  a 
friend  at  MaiTinghorst  They  missed  the  Sabbath  Visits 
of  that  good  man;  for  though  his  successor  performed 
the  duties  of  the  day,  which  had  been  a  condition  when 
he  was  presented  to  the  living,  the  friend  who  knew 
all  the  secrets  of  their  hearts  was  absent  Venetia  con- 
tinued  to  bear  herseif  with  great  equanimity,  and  the 
anxiety  which  she  observed  instantly  impressed  on  her 
mother^s  countenance,  the  moment  she  fancied  there 
was  unusual  gloom  on  the  brow  of  her  child,  impelled 
Venetia  doubly  to  exert  herseif  to  appear  resigned.  And 
in  truth,  when  LadyAnnabel  revolved  in  her  mind  the 
mournful  past,  and  meditated  over  her  early  and  un- 
ceasing  efforts  to  secure  the  happincss  of  her  daughter, 
and  then  contrasted  h^r  aspirations  with  the  result,  she 
could  not  acquit  herseif  of  having  b^en  too  often  on- 
conscionsly  instrumental  in  forwarding  a  very  different 
conclusion  from  that  for  which  she  had  laboured.  This 
conviction  preyed  upon  the  mother,  and  the  slightest 
evidence  of  reaction  in  Venetia^s  tranquillised  demeanour 
occasioned  her  the  utmost  remorse  and  grief.  The  ab- 
sence  of  George  made  both  Lady  Annabel  and  Venetia 
still  more  finely  appreciate  the  solace  of  his  society. 
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Left  to  themselTOs,  Üiey  feit  bow  mach  they  had  de- 
pended  on  hjs  vigilant  and  considernte  atteoition,  and 
how  mucE  bis  sweet  temper  and  bis  nnfailing  »ympathy 
had  contributed  to  tbeir  consolation.  He  wrote,  bow- 
ever,  to  Yenetia  by  every  post,  and  bis  letters,  if 
possible,  endeared  bim  still  more  to  tbeir  beaxts.  Un- 
willing  to  dwell  upon  tbeir  mutual  sorrows,  yet  always 
expressing  sufficient  to  prove  tbat  distance  and  absence 
bad  not  impaü*ed  bis  sympatby,  be  contrived  witb  in- 
finite delicacy  eyen  to  amuse  tbeir  solitude  witb  tbe 
adventures  of  bis  life  of  bustle.  Tbe  arrival  of  tbe  post 
was  tbe  incident  of  tbe  day,  and  not  merely  letters  ar* 
rived,  —  one  day  brougbt  books,  anotber  music;  cön- 
tinually  some  fresb  token  of  bis  tbougbt  and  affection 
reacbed  tbem.  He  was,  bowever,  only  a  fortnigbt  ab- 
sent-,  bnt  wben  be  retumed,  it  was  to  Cadurcis.  He 
called  upon  tbem  tbe  next  day;  and  indeed  every 
moming  found  bim  atCberbury:  but  be  retorned  to  bis 
bome  at  nigbt,  and  so,  witbout  an  efifort,  from  tbeir 
guest  be  bad  become  tbeir  neigbbour. 

Plantagenet  bad  left  tbe  wbole  of  bis  property  to 
bis  cousin:  bis  motber's  fortone,  wbicb,  as  an  acoessory 
fiind,  was  not  inconsiderable,  besides  tbe  estate.  And 
George  intended  to  devote  a  portion  of  tbis  to  tbe 
abbey.  Yenetia  was  to  be  bis  oounseUor  in  tbis 
Operation,  and  tberefore  tbere  were  ample  sonrces  of 
amosement  for  tbe  remainder  of  tbe  year.  On  a  bigb 
ridge,  wbicb  was  one  of  tbe  beacons  of  tbe  county,  and 
wbicb  moreover  marked  tbe  jnnction  of  tbe  domains  of 
Cberbory  and  Cadurcis,  it  was  bis  intention  to  raise  a 
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monument  to  the  united  memories  of  Mannion  Herbert 
and  Plantagenet  Lord  Cadurd«.  He  broaght  down  a 
design  with  bim  from  London;  and  this  was  the  project 
wbicb  he  had  previously  whispered  to  Yenetia.  With 
George  for  her  companion,  too,  Venetia  was  induced 
to  resume  her  rides.  It  was  her  part  to  make  bim 
acquainted  with  the  county  in  wbicb  he  was  so  impor- 
tant  a  resident.  Time,  therefore,  at  Cherbtuy  on  the 
whole  flowed  on  in  a  tide  of  tranquil  pleasore,  and 
Lady  Annabel  observed  with  interest  and  fondness  the 
continual  presence  beneath  her  roof  of  one  who,  from 
the  first  day  she  had  met  bim,  had  engaged  her  kind 
feelings,  and  had  since  become  intimately  endeared  to  her. 

The  end  of  November  was,  however,  now  ap- 
proaching,  and  Parliament  was  abont  to  reassemble. 
Masham  had  written  more  than  once  to  Lord  Caduixäs, 
impressing  upon  bim  the  propriety  and  expediency  of 
taJdng  bis  seat  He  had  shown  these  letters,  as  he 
showed  everything,  to  Venetia,  who  was  bis  counsellor 
on  all  subjects,  and  Venetia  agreed  with  their  fiiend. 

"It  is  right,"  Said  Venetia;  "you  have  a  duty  to 
perform,  and  yon  must  perform  it  Besides,  I  do  not 
wish  the  name  of  Oadurcis  to  sink  again  into  ob^curiiy. 
I  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  Lord  Gadorcis 
taking  the  oaths  and  bis  seat.  It  will  please  me;  it 
will  indeed." 

^^But  Venetia,'*  said  George,  "I  do  not  like  to  leave 
this  place.  I  am  bappy,  if  we  may  be  happy.  This  life 
suits  me.  I  am  a  qniet  man.  I  dislike  London.  I 
feel  alone  there." 
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"You  can  write  to  us;  you  will  have  a  great  deal 
to  say.  And  I  shall  have  something  to  say  to  you 
now.  I  must  give  yon  a  continual  report  how  tbey  go 
on  at  tbe  abbey.  I  will  be  your  Steward,  and  super- 
intend  everything." 

"Ab!"  Said  George,  "wbat  sball  I  do  in  London 
without  you  —  without  your  advice?  There  will  be 
sometbing  occurring  eveiy  day,  and  I  sball  bave  no 
one  to  consult.  Indeed  I  sball  feel  quite  miserable;  I 
sball  indeed." 

"It  is  quite  impossible  tbat,  witb  your  Station,  and 
at  your  time  of  life,'  you  sbould  bury  yourself  in  tbe 
conntry,"  said  Venetia.  "You  bave  tbe  wbole  world 
before  you,  and  you  nrast  enjoy  it.  It  is  very  well 
for  mamma  and  myself  to  lead  tbis  life.  I  look  upon 
ourselves  as  two  nuns.  If  Cadurcis  is  an  abbey,  Cber- 
bury  is  now  a  convent" 

"How  can  a  man  wisb  to  be  more  tban  bappy?  I 
am  quite  content  bere,"  said  George.  "  Wbat  is  London 
to  me?" 

"It  may  be  a  great  deal.to  you,  more  tban  you 
tbink,"  said  Venetia.  "A  great  deal  awaits  you  yet 
However,  tbere  can  be  no  doubt  you  sbould  take  your 
seat.  You  can  always  retum  if  you  wisb.  But  take 
your  seat,  and  cultivate  dear  Masbam.  I  bave  tbe 
utmost  confidence  in  bis  wisdom  and  goodness.  You 
cannot  bave  a  friend  more  respectable.  Now  mind  my 
advice,  George." 

"I  always  do,  Venetia." 
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CHAPTEB  V. 

TiMB  andFaith  are  the  great  consolers;  and  neitber 
of  these  precious  sonrces  of  solace  were  wanting  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Cberbury.  Tbey  were  again  living  alone, 
but  their  lives  were  cbeerful;  and  if  Yenetia  no  longer 
indulged  in  a  worldly  and  blissfiil  future,  nevertbeless, 
in  the  soeiety  of  ber  mother,  in  tbe  reeources  of  art 
and  literature,  in  tbe  diligent  discbarge  of  ber  duties  to 
ber  bumble  neigbbours,  and  in  cberisbing  tbe  memoiy 
of  tbe  departed,  sbe  experienced  a  life  tbat  was  not 
witbont  its  tranquil  pleasures.  Sbe  maintained  witb 
Lord  Cadurds  a  constant  correspondence;  be  wrote  to 
ber  every  day,  and  altbougb  tbey  were  separated,  tbere 
was  not  an  incident  of  bis  life,  and  scarcely  a  thougbt^ 
of  wbieb  sbe  was  not  cognizant.  It  was  witb  great 
difficulty  tbat  George  could  induce  bimself  to  remaia  in 
London;  bat  Masbam,  wbo  soon  obtained  over  bim  all 
tbe  influenee  whieh  Yenetia  desired,  ever  opposed  bis 
return  to  tbe  abbey.  Tbe  good  Bisbop  was  not  uaaware 
of  tbe  feelings  witb  wbicb  Lord  Cadurcis  looked  back 
to  tbe  Hall  of  Cberbury,  and  bimself  of  a  glad  and 
sanguine  temperament,  be  indulged  in  a  belief  in  tbe 
consummation  of  all  tbat  bappiness  for  wbicb  bis  yoang 
friend,  ratber  sceptically,  sigbed.  Bat  Masham  was 
aware  tbat  time  could  alone  soften  the  bittemess  of 
Yenetia's  sorrow,  and  prepare  her  ftfr  tbat  change  of 
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lifo  which  be  feit  confident  wonld  alone  ensuie  the 
happinees  both  of  herself  and  her  mother.  He  there- 
fore  detained  Lord  Gadurcis  in  London  the  whole  of 
the  Session,  so  that  on  his  retum  to  Cherbury,  bis 
Society  might  be  esteemed  a  novel  and  agreeable  in- 
cident  in  tbe  existence  of  its  inhabitants,  and  not  be 
associated  raerely  with  their  calamities. 

It  was  therefore  about  a  year  after  the  catastrophe 
which  had  so  suddenly  changed  the  whole  "tenor  of 
their  lives,  and  occasioned  so  unexpected  a  revolution 
in  his  own  position,  that  Lord  Gadurcis  arrived  at  his 
ancestral  seat,  with  no  intention  of  again  speedily  lea- 
ving  it  He  had  long  and  firequently  apprised  his  friends 
of  his  approaching  presence,  and  arriving  at  the  abbey 
late  at  night,  he  was  at  Gherbury  early  on  the  foUow- 
ing  moming. 

Although  no  inconsiderable  interval  had  elapsed 
since  Lord  Gadurcis  had  parted  from  the' Herberts,  the 
continual  correspondence  that  had  been  maintained  be- 
tween  himself  and  Venetia,  divested  his  visit  of  the 
slightest  embarrassment.  They  met  as  if  they  had 
parted  yesterday,  except  perhaps  with  greater  fbndness. 
The  chain  of  their  feelings  was  unbroken.  He  was 
indeed  welcomed,  both  by  Lady  Annabel  and  her 
daughter,  with  warm  affection;  and  his  absence  had 
only  rendered  him  dearer  to  them  by  affording  an 
opportunity  of  feeling  how  much  his  society  contribnted 
to  their  felicity.  Venetia  was  anxious  to  kao(w  his 
opinion  of  the  improvements  at  the  abbey,  which  i^e 
had  fluperintended;  but  he  assured  her  tiiat  he  would 
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examine  nothing  wiüiont  her  Company,  and  ulidmately 
tfaey  agreed  to  walk  over  to  Gadurcis.  * 

It  was  a  Summer  day,  and  they  walked  through 
that  very  wood  wherein  we  described  the  joumey  of 
the  child  Venetia,  at  the  coiJlmencement  of  tiiis  very 
history.  The  blue  patches  of  wild  hyacinths  had  all 
disappeared,  but  there  were  flowers  as  sweet.  What  if 
the  first  feelings  of  our  heart  fade,  like  the  first  flowers 
of  spring,  succeeding  years,  like  the  Coming  summer, 
may  bring  emotions  not  less  charming,  and,  perchance, 
far  more  fervent! 

**I  can  scarcely  believe,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  "that 
I  am  once  more  with  you.  I  know  not  what  surprises 
me  most,  Venetia,  that  we  should  be  Walking  once 
more  together  in  the  woods  of  Cherbury,  or  that  I  ever 
should  have  dared  to  quit  them." 

"And  yet  ft  was  better,  dear  Greorge,"  said  Venetia. 
"You  must  now  rejoice  that  you  have  fulfilled  your 
duty,  and  yet  you  are  here  again.  Besides,  the  abbey 
never  would  have  been  finished  if  you  had  remained. 
To  complete  all  our  plans,  it  required  a  mistress." 

"I  wish  it  always  had  one,"  said  George.  "Ah! 
Venetia,  once  you  told  me  never  to  despair." 

"And  what  have  you  to  despair  about,  Greorge?" 

"Heigh  hoT'  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  "I  never  shall  be 
able  to  live  in  this  abbey  alone." 

"Tou  should  have  brought  a  wife  from  London,^' 
said  Venetia. 

"I  told  you  once,  Venetia,  that  I  was  not  a  many- 
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ing  man,^*  said  Lord  Gadurcis;  '^and  certainly  I  uever 
shall  bring  a  wife  from  London." 

"Then  you  cannot  accustom  yourself  too  soon  to  a 
bachelor's  life,"  said  Venetia. 

"Ah!  Venetia,"  said  George,  "I  wish  I  were  clever; 
I  wish  I  were  a  genius;  I  wish  I  were  a  great  man,^' 

"Why,  George?" 

"Because,  Venetia,  perhaps,"  and  Lord  Cadurcis 
hesitated,  "perhaps  you  would  think  diflPerently  of  me? 
I  mean  perhaps  your  feelings  towards  me  might  —  ah! 
Venetia,  perhaps  you  might  think  me  worthy.of  you 
—  perhaps  you  might  love  me." 

"I  am  sure,  dear  George,  if  I  did  not  love  you,  I 
should  be  the  most  ungrateful  of  beings:  you  are  our 
only  Mend." 

"And  can  I  never  be  more  than  a  fiiend  to  you, 
Venetia?"  seid  Lord  Cadurcis,  blushing  very  deeply. 

.    "I  am  sure,  dear  George,  I  should  be  very  sorry 
for  your  sake,  if  you  wished  to  be  more,"  said  Venetia. 

"Why?V  said  LW  Cadurcis. 

"Because  I  should  not  like  to  see  you  unite  your 
destiny  with  that  of  a  very  unfortunate,  if  not  a  very 
unhappy  person." 

"The  sweetest,  the  loveliest  of  women!"  said  Lojd 
Cadurcis.  "0!  Venetia,  I  dare  not  express  what  I  feel, 
still  less  what  I  could  hope.  I  think  so  little  of  myself, 
so  highly  of  you,  that  I  am  convinced  my  aspirations 
are  too  arrogant  for  me  to  breathe  them." 

"Ahl  dear  George,  yoii  deserve  to  be  happy,"  said 
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Venetia.  ^' Would  that  it  were  in  my  power-  to  make 
70UI" 

^^DeafOBl  Veaetia,  it  is,  it  is,"  exclaixned  Lord  Ca- 
durci«:  then  checking  himsolf,  as  if  frightened  hy  bis 
boldmess,  he  added  in  a  more  subdaed  tone,  *'I  feel  I 
am  not  worthy  of  you." 

They  stood  upon  the  breezy  down  that  divided  the 
demesnes  of  Cherbory  and  the  Abbey.  Beneath  them 
rose,  "embosomed  in*a  Valley  of  green  bowers,"  the 
ancient  pile  lately  renovated  ander  the  studions  6are  of 
Venetia. 

*^AhP*  Said  Lord  Cadurcis,  *^biB  not  less  kind  to  the 
master  of  these  towers,  than  to  the  roof  that  you  have 
fostered.  Yon  have  renovated  öur  hallfl  —  restoi'e  our 
happiness!  Thete  is  an  Union  that  will  bring  consola- 
tion  to  more  than  one  hearth/  and  baffle  all  the  Grosses 
of  adverse  fate.  Venetia,  beautifnl  and  noble-minded 
Venetia,  tondescend  to  fiilfil  it!" 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  that  witl^n 
a  very  few  months  of  this  moming  walk,  the  hands  of 
George,  Lord  Cadurcis,  and  Venetia  Herbert  were 
joined  in  the  chapel  at  Cherbnry  by  the  good  Masham. 
Peace  be  with  them! 
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luciT  uDiim^jicu  lüys  ;  lut:  sungs  cta^e  ;  everjDOay  goes  nome  ;] 
doors  and  Windows  are  shot  tightj  and  the  poor  maid  is  left  out  of 
dooTs  eH  in  thc  cold»  deploring,  alone  in  her  gloom  to  Jament 
her  caprice.  Yet  another  hour,  and  she  iorgeis  her  ül-humor  i 
we  forget  it  too  i  she  is  once  more  the  sweet,  the  lovely,  the 
blushing,  inerr}^  and  merrj'-making  month  of  May;  we  are 
grovelJIng  slaves  ugaln- 

It  was  in  the  cvcning  of,  perhaps,  the  most  lovely  day  that 
this  fickle  goddess  ever  vonchsafed  to  England  that  four  chil- 
dren  were  playing  together  underthe  trees  ofan  ancient  forest.. 
The  siin  was  going  down,  and  the  west  Tvas  already  making 
preparationü  to  receive  him  with  a  grand  ilhmiination.  The 
yonng  leaves  were  at  theirbravest  and  brightest,  and  the  air  was 
heavy  with  the  fragrance  of  the  May  blossom,  becau^e  there  is  no 
such  place  in  the  world  as  this  forest  for  the  hawthorn.  Three 
of  the  playing  children  were  boys  of  thirteen,the  fourth  was  a  girl 
about  e!e%^en,  She  ran,  and  jumped,  and  played  with  the  boys 
asif  she  were  a  boy  herself^  being,  in  fact,  as  streng  and  sturdy 
as  any  boy  of  her  age»  with  a  length  of  hmb  which  gave  goodly 
promise  för  the  future,  to  those  who  love  their  niistress  and 
qneen  to  be  tall.  They  had  bcen  running  and  playing  the 
whole  aftemoon  and  were  now  growing  a  little  tired*  When 
a  t^cy  begins  to  feel  tired  he  jumps  and  runs  hardcr  than  evcr, 
and  becotnes  rougl%  just  to  sIjow  that  he  is  not  tired  at  all» 
Eut  when  agirl  feels  tired  -she  wants  to  sit  down,  Presently, 
thcrcfore,  this  yonng  lady,  who  had  been,  aJI  day  long,  sun?-  ^ 
shineand  mirth,  grew  a  little  cross,  and  began  to  cry  fie  upon 
thc  boys  for  their  rotigh  handling  a  fault  which  besets  and  [ 
spoils  their  sex,  and  to  say  severely  that  she  wished  there  were 
no  such  things  as  boys,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  have  bcen  in-  • 
ventcd— yet  coiiscious  all  the  time  that  she  preferred  boys  to  girls 
asplayfellows — and  that  she  should  play  no  longer,  butshould 
leave  them  to  bang  each  oth^r  with  their  Shoulders  and  their 
elbows.    The  sky,  in  fact,  became  doudy  and  the  wind  chilh 

So  she  walked  away,  dangling  her  hat  by  the  strings,  In  the 
direction  of  a  fallen  trank,  on  which  sat  a  man,  thoughtfuUy  re- 
garding  ihe  gronp,  with  his  cliin  upon  bis  band,  and  a  con- 
ternplative  cigarcEie  betvveen  Lblips,  He  rose  to  ineet  the 
girl,  and  tool^  bodi  her  hands  in  his  and  kissed  her  forehead* 
This  was  her  falben 

He  was   a  iliile  man,  though  his  daughter  looked  as  if  she 


and  nearly  always  grow  tat  when  they  reach  the  forties.  But 
this  was  a  thin  man.  In  appearance  he  was  extreme ly  neat; 
Jie  wore  a  frock-coat  buttoned  tightly  ;  behind  it  was  a  white 
waislcoat ;  he  had  a  flower  in  his  but  ton  hole  ;  he  wore  a  pink 
and  white  necktie,  very  striking;  his  shirt-front  and  cuffs 
were  perfect ;  his  boots  were  highly  poHshed  ;  he  was  üv^  atid 
fort}%  but  looked  ihirty ;  hjs  hair  was  qinle  black  and  curly, 
withoQt  a  toLich  of  white  in  it ;  he  worc  a  small  black  beard  ; 
his  eyes  were  also  black  and  as  bright  as  steel.  It  is  perhaps 
misleadmg  tocompare  ihem  with  steel,  because  it  is  ahvays  ihe 
vlllatn  w^höse  eye  gli'teTs  like  steel.  Now  M.  Hector  Phiiipon 
was  not  a  villain  at  all*  By  no  meaiis.  The  light  in  his  eyes 
came  from  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  not  from  any  viÜanaüs 
ainis  or  wicked  passions,  and  in  fact^  though  his  beard  and  his 
hair  were  so  very  black — black  of  the  decpe>st  dye,  such  as 
would  have  graced  cven  a  wicked  itucle — he  frighlened  no- 
body,  not  even  strangcrs,  And  of  course  everybody  in  ihose 
parts  knew  very  well  that  he  was  a  most  harmless  and  amiable 
person.  He  had  a  voice  deep  and  füll  like  ihe  voice  of  a 
church  organ  ;  honey  sweettoo,  as  well  as  deep.  And  at  sight 
of  his  little  girl  those  bright  eyes  became  as  soft  as  the  eyes 
of  a  maiden  in  love.  When  he  spoke,  although  his  Englisji 
was  fluent  and  correct,  you  perceivcd  a  foreign  accetit  But 
he  had  been  so  long  in  the  country  and  to  far  away  from  his 
own  countrymen  that  the  accent  was  slight.  Yet  he  neilhcr 
looked  nor  spoke  like  an  Engli&hnian- 

"  You  are  tired,  Claire  ?  " 

**  Not  much,  papa  but  hot  with  so  much  running.  And 
the  boys  began  to  push,  " 

She  sat  beside  him,  laying  her  band  upon  bis  arm.  Al- 
ready  they  were  companions,  this  llttle  girl  and  her  fatlier. 
Presenüy  there  arose  a  great  shouting  of  the  boys  ;  a  cloud 
feil  upon  the  girFs  brow,  be cause  they  had  learnt  already  to  play 
wühöHi  hcr^  and  in  half  a  miniite  she  was  forgotten.  Itwas  a  very 
white  brow  over  a  face  which  might  become  beautlfuh  As 
yet,  no  oue  except  a  prophet  (of  whom  there  are  lamentably 
few  nowadays,  and  those  few  have  their  hands  füll  of  other 
things)  could  say  anything  about  the  child  but  Ihal  ^!^^  ^^ 
singularly  like  her  f^fijer,  on//,  a  very  uncoramou  t\\m^>^' 


k. 


on  various  scientific  grounds,  such  as,  that  the  soil  is  strongly 
irapregnated  with  phosphale — a  thing  in  itseli  qiiite  siSi- 
cient  to  account  for  anything ;  and  that  the  air  is  remarkably 
Charge  d  with  ozone^ — ^what  c  an  not  ozone  effect  ? — and  that  the 
proximity  of  the  South  Pole  will  account  for  cverylhing  not 
previously  explained.  All  these  reasons  are  excellent,  and  en- 
able  US  to  see  quite  satisfactorily  why  Tasmanian  ladies  get 
black  hairand  blue  eyes.  But  they  do  not  apply  to  Mademoi- 
selle  Ciaire,  be cause  she  nevcr  was  in  Tasmania,  and  I  be- 
lle ve,  is  not  Hkely  to  go  there.  The  question  why  she  got  blue 
eyes  and  black  hair  may  therefore  be  referred  to  the  Royal 
Society. 

She  looked  at  them  wrestling  and  running,  just  ashappily 
without  her  as  with  her,  regretfully.  She  had  thought,  per- 
haps,  that  they  would  foHow  her  and  sit  down  on  the  trunk  be- 
side  her,  and  refuse  to  play  any  longer  be  cause  she  would  play 
no  longer,  At  least,  she  did  not  think  that  they  would  go  on 
just  as  if  she  were  not  in  existence,  Eoys  are  truly  horrid 
creatures.  They  are  born  with  none  of  the  finer  shades»  And 
neglect  is  the  greatest  insult  one  human  being  can  offer  to 
anothen  Presently  she  sHpped  off  her  scat  upon  the  trunk 
and  opened  the  lid  of  a  basket,  They  had  been  having  a  little 
inconsiderable  picnic,  a  cheap  picnicj  with  cold  tea  In  a  bottle, 
aod  bread  and  butter,  and  bread  and  honey,  and  a  Httle  fruit. 
The  bottle  was  empty,  and  the  bread  and  butter  and  honey  were 
all  eaten  up*  But  there  was  lying  in  the  corner,  the  last  of  the 
oranges, 

She  took  it  out» 

"  Papa,"  she  said,  "  shall  the  boys  race  for  it  ?  " 

"Theyshall,"  replied  her  fathen  **  We  will  finish  with  a 
race,  Boys/'  he  shouted/*  we  will  finish  with  a  race — Ciaire 
holds  the  prize.  The  course  shall  be — what  ?  Then,  mark  it 
out  for  yourselves,'* 

He  looked  on  with  a  smile,  which  was  not  the  smile  of  be* 
nevolence,  or  of  affection,  or  of  good  manners,  or  of  condescen- 
sion^orof  interest  or  anticipaüon,  because  he  really  did  not 
care  about  the  excitement  of  the  race  at  all^but  of  pliüosophy. 
He  smiledj  be  cause  he  remarked  the  little  coquetry  of  his  daugti- 
ter  and  the  emulation  of  the  boys. 

As  for  Ciaire,  the  sunshine  had  returned  to  her  face j  the  sky 
was  clear  again^  the  wind  was  warnn  j  the  boys  were  going  to 
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act  two  huncired  yards  they  stood  in  a  Imc  waiting  the  signmL^ 
*'  She  holds,'-  miirmured  Mr.  Philipon,"  the  giftof  the  goldeo  * 
ple.    This  was  long  ago  the  cause  of  discord,  and  she  is  iiappy 
|caus€  she  has  it  to  bestow.     Instead  of  three  goddesses  I  see 
ree  schoolboys  ;  instead  o!  a  shepherd  there  is  a  girL     Why 
ES  one  think  of  Paris  ?  Yet  they  will  all  grow  up,  and  perhaps 
[le  day  the  golden  apple  will  be  a  golden  ring,  and  ,  .  .  , 
la  1  Claircj  my  an  gel,  ihou  will  be  worth  many  golden  apples, 
re  you  ready,  brave  boys  ?  Ready  all  ?    Go  !  '^ 

When  he  dropped  his  handkerchief  the  lads  started  with  a 
sh,      The  biggest  and  tallesi:  of  dieni  look  the  lead  and  kept 
He  was  closely  pressed  by  a  slighter-bailt  boy,  who  prom* 
edtomakea  good  second  ;  long  behind  these  two  toiled  ihe 
:hird,  who  was  o£  shortcr  frame  and  ran  as   if  he  were  in  bad 

fadition,panting  laboriously  yet  not  giving  in. 
"Will  winSj'^said  the  philosophen  "  Happy  boy !  he  is 
m  to  win  everything.  The  world  is  his,  be  cause  he  is  strong 
ind  brave  and  not  too  clever  Those  arrive — eh  ! — 'who  are  nol 
50  mnch  cleverer  than  their  neighbors.  To  have  too  many 
ideas  is  to  be  mcompris^  uncomprehended  ;  no  one  understood 
my  ideas  when  I  was  young*  The  World  belongs  to  Will.  No  J 
lie  loses!  the  boy  with  many  thoughts  wins — no — it  is  over — 
Lhey  are  even.  Now,  in  the  big  race  which  may  come  after- 
wards,  to  whom  would  the  girl  bestow  the  prize  ?  An  orange  or 
an  apple  may  be  divided  in  halves,  but  a  woman  ?  No  \  she  is 
like  the  Re  public,  One  and  Indivisible," 

B  In  fact  the  race  seemed  in  the  first  boy*s  hands ;  he  was  tcn 
«ar  feet  ahead,  there  were  but  tw-enty  feet  between  him  and 
the  girl,  who  clapped  her  hands  and  cTiedt>ut ;  he  tu  med  to  laugh 
it  the  second  :  it  was  a  sad  example  of  pride  before  a  fall ;  his 
Eoot  caught  in  a  tuft  of  grass  and  he  was  grassed.  He  was  up 
in  a  moment,  but  he  was  al ready  ovedapped,  and  although  He 
made  np  the  difference  it  was  a  dead  heat,  and  they  were  in  neck 
id  neck, 

The  thirdboycontinned  the  race  long  after  it  was  hopeless, 
^d  came  in  with  a  ^miling  and  satisfied  face* 
The  Frenchman  patted  this  boy  on  the  he  ad  approvingly* 
"  Von  did  well,"  he  said.     Never  know  that  yo\i  ate  \ie^l«:\\, 
|aen  you  will  alwa_ys  feeJ  the  pridc  of  victory.    M^  dau^t^it^ 


fresh  complexbn  and  brave  ouilook  ]  a  lad  of  mettle  wlio  liked 
fair  fighting  and  the  rigor  of  tlie  game ;  a  boy  with  plenLy  of 
ability,  as  was  shovvn  by  bis  broad  forehead  and  clear  cut  nos- 
trilj  yet  perbaps  withoiit  the  yearoing  for  books  which  makes  ^ 
Scholar  and  a  iv riter» 

*'  Ha  I  ha  l  laugln^d  the  other,  *'  So  you  were,  Will  j  I  own 
that.     All  the  better  for  me  that  you  feil  down./ 

"All  fair,  Allen.     Bat  it  is  a  beastly  selb" 

Allen  laughed  again.     He  was  a  much  bandsomer  boy,  büt 
s  face  wanted  the  strength  that  lay  in  the  other^s ;  his  eyes 
were  füll  and  light,  his  lips  were  mobile,  his  forehead  was  high 
rather  than  broad. 

Claire  hesitated  between  the  two.  WhUe  she  hesitated  Will 
took  the  prlze  out  of  her  band, 

*'  We  will  divkle  it,"  he  said,  "  as  your  father  orders.  And 
Tommy  shall  have  his  quarter." 

**  The  prizes  of  life,  my  soos,'' obser\^ed  M,  Phüipon,  senten- 
tiously — he  really  was  a  most  profo und  philosopher,  and  so  long 
as  he  could  say  what  seemed  a  good  thing  was  careless  whetber 
or  no  it  was  new^"the  prizes  of  life  ^re  bestowed,  not  atran- 
dom,  as  fooUsh  people  think,  btit  by  fixed  ruies  ;  they  are  not 
given  to  men  who  run  fastest,  but  to  those  who  run  most  wisely^ 
Combine,  Will,  prudence  with  swiftness.  Then  doubt  not  the 
issue,  but  run  with  courage.     As  for  Olinthus — " 

"  Tommy  was  out  of  it  from  the  beginn ing,  *-  said  Will,  ititer-l 
rupting  in  the  truthful  but  brutal  manner  common  among  boys, 

**  If  it  had  been  a  tbree-mile,  or  even  a  one-mile  course," 
said  Tommy, "  you  fellows  would  have  seen — as  for  your  Httte  ' 
hundrcd-yard  races,  it  is  on  1y  a  rush.     Give  me  a  long  course, 

**  As  for  Olinthus,*'  continued  M.  Philipen,  **  let  him  continue 
to  run  brave ly,  short  course  or  longcourse,  and  many  prizes  will 
be  bis/* 

Olinthus,  commonly  called  Tommy,  blushed  to  the  roots  o£  | 
his  hain  Nobody  noticed  this  proof  o£  modesty,  because  hisi 
face  was  already  so  red  from  running  that  no  amount  of  blusbes  i 
could  have  deepe  n  id  th:it  hue,  1 1  was  a  blush  absolutely  wasted 
At  a  later  age,  when  blüshes  are  rare^  this  might  have  caused  I 
subsequent  regret,  Who  would  not  wish  to  retain  that  blush  ! 
which  adorns  the  cheek  of  youth  wben  good  deeds  come  to 
light  ?  Why,  it  is  an  incentive  to  good  deeds     Titus  blushed 


fellow-men  becomes  something  like  a  portrait  painter,  bas* 

Mch  as  hc  ßnds  no  one  commonplace,     At  fourteen  a  face^ 

.owever  piain,  may  mean  a  great  many  things — there  arc  in fi- 

lite  possibilities  iii  every  young  face  on  wluch  histary  has  not 

fQt  set  a  mark  j  at  five  and  twenty  the  nuniber  of  these  possi- 

iUties  begins  to  be  counted ;  at  forty  tkere  is  a  stamo  upon  it| 

X  slxiy  there   is  tlie  indelible  seal  of  a   life*s  history    pon  lt. 

^onimy's  face  as  yet  was  the  face  of  tjoss^bility,  and  to  ordinary 

observers  its  rangej  so  to  speak,  wis  limited.     Yet^o:  shall 

see  to  what  heights  ihis  Tommy  subsequen^ly  rose, 

IWhen  they  had  eaten  ther;  orange   Ciaire  picked   up  tlie 
basket,  and  they  all  began  to  st  roll  homewards,     By  this  tlme 
the  sun  had  disappeared  and  the  evenin^  was  i:pon  them. 
First  walked  the  girl    beiween  Will  atid  Olinthns,  and  they 
^    all  three  chattered  togetber  and  pretended  to  know  everjthing, 
Boys  of  ten  and  eleven  ar&encycbpsedias  of  infonnation;  like  the 
great  mediEEval  seholars,  they  know  all    that  ihere  is  to  know  ; 
or,  ivhich  is  exactiy  the  same  thing,  they  know  ali  that  ihey  lalk 
ab  out,  from  the  hyssop  to  the  oak,  and  from  Bunny  to  Behemoth* 
M.  Phihpon  walked  behind  with  Allen. 
When  the  sun  had  quite  gone  down,  there  feil  upon  the  foi> 
st  an  awful  sense  of  the  mysterious    dcepening  twilight,    The 
three  who  Icd  the  way  took  hands  and     dropped  into  silence  ? 
only  now  and  tben  Tommy  K-hou^ed,  tust  to  keep  bis  spirits  and  to 
show^  that  the  more  awful  the  outward  look  of  things,  the  higher 
Ms  courage  rose.     Allen  was  ^  erfectly   silent,  and  presently 
his  companion    saw  that  his  eyes   were    wide  open,  luminous, 
irazing  steadily  before   him,  yet  ^eeing    nothing    and  his   ups 
parted      He  watched  the  boy  awhile,  ihen  spoke  softly, 
''  Boy,  shall  l  teil  your  thoughts  ?  " 

The  boy  started  and  laughed  j  he  was  called   back  to  him- 
self. 

**  If  you  can,  sir." 

"  WIkh  the  sun  sank  behind  the   trees,  your  courage  feil ; 
yoo  became  sad ;  you  began  to  long  for  something  ;  you  cxpect- 
ed  something,     Now  the  wind  is  like  a  voice   to  you,  bot   you 
do  not  know  what   it  says  ;  the  trees  beckon  to  you  witU   \<^'^^ 
arms,  but  you  do  not   know  why  ;  heneath  the  bTai\c:\\es  m  ^^ 
deep  blackjjess  3re  caves  ßlhd  wtth  things  wonderiul  ^rvd  m^st: 


■  The  boy  intermpied  him, 

■  "  How  do  you  knoWj  sir  ?  " 

m    **  Because,  my  son,  I  too  have  beeti  a  boy.     There  are  some  ^ 
Boys  witli  whom  their  dreams  linger ;  mosdy  they  die  away  and 
ire   forgotten»     There   are   other   boys,  but  not   manyj  whose 
dreams  take   sliape  and  live   in  words.     Perhaps  you  may  be 

ie  of  these  boys.     Who  knows  ?  " 
"And  yet,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  suppose  there  will  be 
thing  für  it  but  the  /eü£  commu — the  little  clerk,    Poot  boys  I 
rhe  pity  of  it  I '' 


PART  I. 
THE  MAKING  OF  A  MAR 

CHAPTER  I, 

THE  VILLAGE  GREENp 

L  the  houses  of  the  village  stand  along  one  side  of  a 
road  which  kads,  like  all  other  roads,  to  London  and  to 
iome*  It  is  not  a  high-road,  and  has  biit  Httle  traific,  It  is 
ndeed,  a  road  whidi  connects  one  small  to\^*n  witJi  anoiher 
roall  town — Roniford,  in  fact,  with  Chipping  Ongar*  When 
he  road  was  constructed  there  was  so  much  ground  to  spare 
hat  they  did  not  trouble  about  breadth,  and  albwed  to  remain 
L  belt  of  grass  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  feet  wide  on  Lhe  side  of 
L  The  hoüses  of  the  vülage  vaiy  in  size  from  the  great 
qyare  'iilla  set  in  a  great  Square  garden^  to  ibe  little  cottage  of 
Dur  rooms  built  of  planks  painted  white,  with  a  high  pointed 
[able  and  porch  overgrown  with  jessamine,  NaturaÜy,  be- 
:ause  we  always  have  the  poor  with  us^lhere  are  nnore  small  cot- 
ages  than  there  are  great  \'illas.  If  there  were  any  ragged  chil- 
Iren  they  would  use  the  green  side  of  the  road  for  a  playground 
mt  there  are  none,  forthis  is  not  a  country  village  at  all^but  a  sü- 
mrban  village.  On  the  green,  in  place  of  the  children,  you  may 
e-it  when  the  day  is  iine  certain  elderly  gentlemen  Walking  lo* 
;etheT  :  it  is  their  Exchange,  their  boulevard,  their  place  for 
EOnversation, 

One  Summer  morning,  about  half-past  eight  or  nine  o'clock 
bere  were  three  of  these  hahtues  already  out  upon  the  green» 
K  Two  of  these  were  Standing  tog:ctlier  in  the   shade  of  ttie 
K ;  one,  Sir  Charles  With_ycomb,  ex-Lord  Mayor  oi  L.Qtvdow^ 
B  a  little  öJd  g-entleman  with  a  short  nose  and  white  Vva\i,  ^ 


served  when  he  took  off  his  hat — a  he  ad  as  bald  as  an  egg. 
He  had  a  stoop  in  his  Shoulder  which  gave  him  a  deferential 
manncr^  and  he  rubbed  hiis  hands  and  bowcd  his  head  when  he 
spöke^  which  increased  the  appearance  of  deference  to  supe- 
rior  judgmenL  His  name  was  Skantlebury,  The  third,  Mn 
Colli  her,  was  somewhat  yoiinger,  bitt  gray  headed  too.  He 
was  sharp  and  thin  of  face^  with  a  hooked  nose  and  the  eye  of 
a  bird  of  prey.  He  lacked  the  kindiy  expression  of  Sir  Charles, 
and  looked  angiy  and  hungry*  This  was  becaiise  he  was  both  an- 
^ry a n d  hii n gry .  HehungeredaftershareSjbonds.coiiponSjCon- 
solSj  funds,  Stocks  and  quotations,  which  had  been  his  daily  food 
for  many  years.  He  was  angr^^  be cause  he  could  get  them  no 
more*  He  was  as  angry  and  as  hungry  as  a  hawk  before  break- 
fast  He  was  Walking  up  and  down  the  green  looking  occa- 
sionly  at  the  Money  Market  article  in  the  paper  which  he  car- 
ried  in  his  band.  On  passing  the  other  two  he  would  stop  and 
exe  hange  a  word  or  two. 

Presently  there  canie  from  one  of  the  lanfes  which  led  mto 
the  road  a  very  neat  and  dapper  little  man,  with  shiny  boots, 
buttoned  frock,  and  a  white  waistcoat  In  his  biit  ton  hole  was  a 
sprig  of  jessamine,  Beside  hlin  walked  a  little  girl  of  twelve 
or  so.  On  passing  the  gentlemen  he  raised  his  hat  politely* 
Sir  Charles  acknowledged  the  salute  with  a  friendly  ge sture. 

"A  wortliy  man,  '*  he  said,  '*  and  lives,  the  butcher  teils  me, 
on  a  pound  and  a  half  of  meat  or  thereabouts  every  xveek,  and 
that  not  the  prime  cut.  Eut,  to  be  sure  he  is  a  Frenchman.  I 
wonder  Skatitleburj^,  whether  the  French  City  Companies  ever 
have  a  real  banquet.     I  remember,  in  my  Company — ah  !  " 

There  are  some  reminiscences  better  left  ynexpressed;  be~ 
cause  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  words  to  do  them  justice.  It  is 
a  cruel  injustice  that  not  a  Single  poet  has  ever  sung  of  a  City 
Company 's  banquet.  Whcrefore  worthy  aldermen  can  only 
wag  their  heads  and  fall  back  upon  an  interjsction. 

Next  there  came  running  out  of  a  cottage  beside  the  green 
— one  of  the  little  white  wooden  cottages  with  six  rooms  or  so 
— a  boy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  As  he  passed  the  gen t lernen 
he  touched  his  hat  respecifully,  as  a  junior  should  Sir  Charles 
nodded  kindiy, 

"A  lall  boy/*  he  said.  "  Grows  like  his  father  :  too  much 
like  bis  father.     Who   failed/'  he  added  after  a  moment,  be- 
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shop,  thought  Sir  Charles  was   chuckling  over  same 
ä  smiled  in  sympathy. 

"  In  the  silk  trade,  was  he  not  ?  "  asked  Mn  Colliber,  look- 
ing  after  him.     '*  There  was  money,  once,  i"n  silk. "' 

''In  the  silk  trade,"  repeated'  Sir  Charles»  **  Though  in 
a  sma!l  way  ;  and  formeriy  in  Brimoge  and  Waring's.  His 
partner  got  htm  into  the  mess,  Name  was  Stephen,  and  he 
boUed  :  yes,  he  got  hold  of  all  the  mooey  that  he  conld  and 
bolted,  Then  Engledew  failed^  and— *I  suppose  becanse  it  was 
such  a  d-sgraceful  thing  lo  fail  for  such  a  trifle- — ^lie^ — ^he — in  fact 
he  was  ashamed  of  it,  and  he  hanged  himself,  But  the  boy 
knows  nothinp  of  that.  ■' 

**  Lucky,  Said  Mr.  Colliber,  "  that  some  of  us  weren*t 
troubled  by  the  same  scruples,  Else  we  might  be  all  hanging  in 
a  row-'* 

'*  There  are  differenccs,  my  dearfriend,  "  said  Sir  Charles 
gently,  My  own  faihire  was  for  a  hiindred  and  fifty  thousand, 
Yours,  Collibcr,  as  all  the  world  knows,  for  a  eolossal  half- 
mülion,  It  is  an  event  in  hi^iory  ;  it  will  not  beforgoiten.  To  fail 
for  such  an  amount  is  glorious — glonous.  " 

11  IS  face,  Oll  which  the  sunshine  seemed  to  linger,  gfowed 
with  admiration  at  ihe  thought  of  so  much  greatness,  But 
Mn  Colli b£jr  only  seovvled,  as  if  this  grealness  had  beer*  thrust 
upon  him* 

'*  The  failures  of  the  residents  in  this  village^"  said  Mr. 
Skantlebury,  rubbing  his  hands,  *'  amount  in  the  aggregäte/  it 
has  been  cnmputed,  to  niorc  than  a  million  and  a  quarter." 

*'  Ah  1 "  said  Mr,  Colliber,  with  a  snarMike  glimpse  of  white 
teeth  ;  '^  don't  you  wish  you  had  faüed  yourself,  Skantlebury  ?  '* 
This  was  a  cruel  thing  tosay,  because  Mr,  Skantlebury  had, 
on  the  contrary,made  money,  though  in  quite  a  small  way.  To 
be  almost  the  only  man  in  the  place  who  has  not  failed,  and 
to  have  actaally  madü  a  small  fortune  while  all  the  rest  have 
lost  large  fortunes,  is  a  painful  position  for  a  man. 

Mr.  Skantlebury  bUished  and  cough  cd  buhind  bis  band* 
The  action  was  significant  of  the  small  way,  It  almost,  taken 
with  the  round  ness  of  his  Shoulders  and  the  bowing  of  his 
head,  sugge^ted  the  retail  way. 

Sir  Charles  took  no  notice  of  this  remarkj  and  went  on 
about  the  boy,  although  no  one  was  listen  ing. 
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much  money  clean  thrown   away,     They  took  most  of  it,  and 
left  her  a  poor  fifteen  himdred  or  so,     They  hve  upon  it" 

"  De-plorable,  "  said  Mr.  Skantlebury, 
Then  thcre  passed  another  boy  running  after  die  first,  a  lad 
with  a  strap  and  a  bündle  of  books* 

**  Young  Gallaway,  '"  said  Sir  Charles,  "  His  fathcrdicd 
too  young,  If  he  hadlived  he  would  have  failed  for  a  farlarger 
amüunt.  The  GaJlaways  have  been  in  the  oll  line  for 
many  years,  That  boy's  miete  is  a  wann  man.  Oh  I  yes»  a 
warm  man  ;  I  remember  he  lost  money  by  me." 

Sir  Charles  spoke  as  if  the  more  this  wann  man  liad  lost  by 
bim,  the  warmer  he  had  become. 

At  the  end  of  the  green  the  two  boys  were  joined  by  a 
third^  and  they  all  set  off  Walking  together  as  fast  as  they 
coald . 

"  Young  Massey,  "  said  Mr.  Skantlebur}^ 

"  Anothcr  case  :  hts  father,  too — "  said  Mn  Colliben 

"  Yds,  oh!  yes,"  replied  Sir  Charles.  *^  A  creditable 
failure.  Seventy  thousand  only ;  but  the  circumstanres  were 
romaniic.  Tbc  failure  happened  two  years  before  I  was  Lord 
Mayor." 

He  then  proceeded  to  describe  circumstantlally  the  way  in 
which  Mr,  Massey  dissipated  a  good  business  and  became  a 
bankrupt,  Unfortunately,  the  pardculars,  of  the  greatest  in- 
te res  t,  are  too  long  to  be  narrated  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  ex- 
piain  that  Mr.  Massey  wss  one  of  those  brilliant  speculators 
who  seek  a  fortune  by  shipping  coals  to  Newcastle,  sugar  to 
Mauritius,  rum  to  Jamaica^  tea  to  China,  or  claret  to  Bor- 
deaux  :  a  man  fnll  of  idcas.  He  tried  to  rcalizs  them,  and  the 
resLiIt  was — that  he  came  to  the  \illage. 

**  And  they  are  preity  poor,  too,  I  suppose  ?  asked  Mr.  Col- 
iiber, 

**  De-plorable, "  replied  Mr,  Skantlebury,  mbbing  his  bands 
again. 

**If  you  want  wealth,  "  said  Sir  Charles,"  you  can  go  to 
Buckhurst  Hill,  or  to  Sydenham,  orto  Chislehurst ;  here  you 
will  not  find  it.     But  we  have  our  pride.*' 

One  would  not  gru dge  Sir  Charles  VViihycomb  his  pride,be- 
caiise  it  afforded  bim  so  much  solace;  but  in  assuming  that  he 
and  his  frlends  were  singular  in  its  possession  he  was  wrong, 
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purser,  ^^ 

"  Some  o£  us»  "  Sir  Charles  went  on,  *^have  received  dB- 
tinctioös  from  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  ;  some 
of  usha^'e  been  oti  terms  of  familiarity  with  the  great — yes»  Mr 
Co  1  über,  have  lived  in  Kensington  Palace  Garde ns  ;  some  of 
US  ha\^e  been  in  a  large  way ;  we  have  faüed,  as  my  f  riend  rightly 
says,  for  an  aggregate  of  mlllions.  I  have  mysclf  entertained 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales*  It  was  when  I  was 
Lord  Mayor " 

Here  Mn  ColUber  moved  slowly  away* 

**  When  I  was  Lord  Mayor,  Mr,  Skantlebary.  At  the  Man* 
sion  House.  When  he  came  away  '* — at  this  point  of  the  well- 
known  story  Sir  Charles *s  emotion  ahvays  overcame  htm,  to  the 
absolute  destruction  of  his  aspirates^  which  had  been  acquired 
partially  and  at  a  comparatively  late  period — ^"when  he  came 
a'Aay  his  Royal  ^Ighness  said  to  me,  *  My  Lord  Mayor/  he  said^ 
*  I  'ope  tbat  every  Lord  Mayor  ihat  com  es  after  you  will  enter* 
tain  me  as  *andsome  as  you  *ave  entertained  me  ' andsome 
this  night'     He  did,  indeed,  Mr,  Skantlebury." 

"  It  must  be  a  glorious  recollection^  Sir  Charles,'*  said  the 
only  hearer  left^  "glorious."  He  rubbed  his  hands  again  and 
bowed  his  head  as  if  he  had  heard  the  anecdote  for  the  first 
time,  Fresently  Mr.  Colliber  returned,  and  ihe  group  was 
joined  by  Mn  Massey^  a  large  old  gentleman  with  a  rieh  voice 
and  a  dignified  beaiing^  who  appeared  capable  of  failing  for 
mÜlions,  Then  they  talked  about  investments  and  consulted 
the  share  Hsts,  and  were  as  eager  over  it  as  if  they  were  all 
going  of!  without  a  moment' s  delay  to  invest  the  money  for  which 
they  had  falle d. 

There  Ls  not  mach  money  in  this  vlllage,  but  there  is  con- 
tinual  talk  of  money^  and  the  perilous  ways  of  merchant  adven- 
türes  are  familiär  to  the  residents,  There  is  no  hurried  rush 
to  the  City  in  the  morning,  nor  is  there  the  slow  return  in  the 
evening ;  their  feet  tread  no  more  the  golden  pavement;yet 
they  have  been  there  and  still  would  go;  and  in  their  eyes  it  is 
the  nearest  approximation  to  heavcn  bdow*  There  was  once, 
I  have  read  in  the  Penny  Magazim^  a  sailor  who  was  too  fond  d£ 
ram.  Everybody  in  the  fleet,  including  the  Admiralj  Lord  Nel- 
sonj  took  the  greatest  interest  in  this  rare  and  exceptional  case* 
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but  in  pijrgator}\  The  iiext — ^but  here  we  must  leave  him,  the 
Admiral,  Lord  Nebon,  and  the  fleet  still  looking  on  with  in- 
creased  interest.  Now,  asthese  gentkmeo  had  beenpursuing 
the  shadow  of  wealth  all  the  time  they  were  in  the  City  when 
they  had  mont:y  to  play  with,  it  was  a  kind  of  purgatory  to 
them  that  they  must  pursue  it  still  when  they  had  none,  Peo- 
ple  who  are  so  unhappy  or  so  wicked  as  to  have  actually  be- 
come  rieh  need  not  be  considered  in  this  story* 

In  fact  the  villag;e  reversed  the  proverb,  because  it  showed 
how  pride  cometh  afLer  a  fall,  instead  of  before  it.  For  the 
people  who  inhabited  its  cottages  and  trim  villas  had  all,  in 
fact,  failed,  wonnd  up,  made  composition,  or  agreed  with  their 
credttors. 

At  first  thought  it  seems  stränge  that  any  villa^e  should  be 
blessed  wäth  sogreat  a  distinction,  Yet  it  is  not  really  stränge 
at  all,  For,  if  yon  think  of  it,  every  town  must  have  sorae  pe- 
culiarities,  It  may  be  placed  on  the  Thames  or  on  the  Poto- 
mac;  but  it  must  be  placed  somewhere,  el.^e  it  would  be  worse 
off  than  a  mathematical  polntj  which  at  least  has  position* 
Then  it  must  have  residents— eise  what  sort  of  a  town  would  it 
be  ?  And  the  residents  must  have  disthiguishing  marks — unle^s 
they  are  Chinamen,  who  are  all  alike  over  the  whole  Empire. 
We  have»  for  inslancej  all  hcard  of  the  one-eyed  man  in  the 
city  Ol  the  blhid,  Abdera,  ag^iin,  w^as  a  city  where  all,  from 
yoimg  fo  old,  were  confessedly  hörn  fools — no  doubt  proud  of 
their  folly*  Gotham  (impudently  annexed  by  the  Ani  ?ricans)  is 
a  city  on  the  other  band  where  they  are  all  proud  of  their  wt^- 
dorn.  Surely,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  In  a  vil- 
Inge— not  a  city,  but  a  small  village — occupied  entirely  by  peo- 
ple who  have  broken  down  in  the  World.  It  would  be  stränge, 
considering  how  many  such  there  be,  if  there  were  no  such 
village. 

There  was  ooce  an  Island  in  the  neighhorhood  of  Byzan- 
tium  whither they  used tosend deposed  Emperors,simply  dressci 
in  monastic  garb,  to  live  the  rest  of  their  Hves  on  beans,  lentils, 
and  cold  water,  I  have  often  pictured  to  myself  the  mingled 
sympüthyand  joy  with  which  Uiese  unfortunates  would  welcome 
anewarrivah    They  would  hold  pleasing  converse  with  him 
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[  luiu,  uicucuuc  as  lu  ujc  uxtraurtiioary  puniy  oi  ineir  own  monves 

fand  thc  greatness  of  their  reigns.       Haifa  do^en  of  ihese 

I  old  Emi^erors  sitting  in  a  row,  Jike  old  sallors  on  the  Common 

Hard  by  Portsinouih  Harbor,  wouid  be   a  delightfui  piciure, 

One  can  imagine  iJie  stories  they  would  teil  abom  ihe  greatness 

of  their  fall;  ihe  consolation  they  would    derive  frcm  the  cciv 

I  tempIaLion  and  recollection  of  this  '  £all ;  and  ihe  fintier  among 

the  cowls  whcn  another   boat  was    signalkd    havirg  on  boatd 

anolher  Emperor.     Such  as  this  Island,  so  was  this  vilbge» 

As  for  the  men  in  this  village,  the  ex-bankrupts  and  com- 
pounders, they  were,  as  a  rule,  cheerful  and  chirpy^  they  had 
the  green  to  meet  in  on  warm  ancl  sunny  days  ;  the  past  was 
filkd  with  plcasing  memones  ;  tbey  wouid  compare  notes  on 
former  splendors  ;  they  would  persiiade  themselves  that  they 
wcre  not  quitc  forgotten  in  the  City  yet ;  in  fact  they  were  not,nor 
will  they  be,  forgotten  for  a  long  time.  Sir  Charles  niigbt  still 
hear  verv  very  truthfnl  things  said  aboiit  bim ;  Mn  Colliber's 
name  will  be  received  with  the  wannest  blessings  of  those  he 
ha^  ruined,  anto  the  third  and  fourth  generation* 

As  for  the  ladies,  the  older  ones  foimd,  like  their  husbands, 
consolation  m  memory*  But  it  was  bad  for  their  daughters  and 
for  their  sons,  For  lovers  come  not  to  this  place  ]  the  girls — 
there  are  not  many — are  as  perfectly  sme  of  a  loveless  hfe  as 
Jephthah's  daughter ;  they  go  abont  in  despondency,  When 
one  thinks  about  these  poor  girls  thns  hidden  away  and  kept 
out  of  sight  of  marrying  men,  one  feelsfirst»  vaguely,  thatsome- 
thing  ought  to  be  done  and  must  be  done  ;  and  secondly,  that 
there  should  be  held,  some  two  or  three  times  in  the  year,  a 
Babylonian  inarriage  market.  We  have  got  the  Babylon  all 
read\%  and  really  I  Ihink  there  would  not  be  much  difiiculty  in 
gettiiig  an  auctioneer  and  a  steady  snpply  of  lots.  Ancl,  after 
all,  such  a  marrlage  would  not  be  much  more  matter  of  chance 
than  plenty  that  are  celebrated  every  day. 

Naturally,  at  first,  tbe  boys  grew  up  to  regard  a  big  bank- 
ruptcy  as  a  jußt  cause  for  pride  ,  they  considered,  for  instance, 
that  Whittington  came  short  of  solid  greatness  by  dying  in  good 
credit,  and  they  looked  upon  the  great  offices  in  the  City  as 
Steps  in  the  splendor  of  a  career  which  would  presently  end  in 
a  failure  for  hundreds  of  thousands.  It  was  long  before  Allen 
and  Will  reali^ed  that  diis  glor>-  existed  only  in  the  eyes  of  the 
villa^e,     The  truih  was  rudely  brought  home  to  them  by  coii- 
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cuffs,  and  all  kinds  of  makeshifts  to  keep  on  the  old  clothes  ^^^H 
long  as  they  held  together.  Other  boys,  again,  couid  have 
plentyof  books  ;  they  had  to  make  one  set  of  books  do  betweeu 
them.  Some  books  they  had  to  borrow.  There  was  scrimping 
hl  such  sniall  matters  as  pens,  ink,  and  paper :  they  could  not 
subscribe  to  the  school  club,  at)d  were  thus  cut  off  from 
füll  companionship  ;  and  they  had  no  pücket-money  at 
all  Poverty  is  not  hing  so  long  as  it  is  not  feit ;  it  matte  red  : 
little  to  be  poor  while  the  boys  li\^ed  at  home  and  did  notgo  lo 
school,  hecaiise  there  was  at  least  enough  to  eat  and  drink  j  it 
was  when  they  were  able  to  compare  that  the  truth  gradually 
became  clear  to  them. 

'*  It  is  all  very  well/'  said  Will  at  lengfh,  "for  a  fellow  to 
look  fonvard  to  bt^  like  Sir  Charles  and  Mn  Colli  her.  They 
failed  for  so  much  that  they  are  grand  \  cverybody  here  ts  proiiu 
for  having  been  a  bankrupt.  But  my  father  isn't  grand  at  all. 
He  says  that  if  he  hadn*t  failed  l  shonld  have  gonü  to  Rugby 
and  Cambridge.  Very  weH  then.  What  is  he  so  proud  of  it 
for  ?  Aä  for  nie,  I  doii*t  intend  to  fall.  I  mean  to  raake  a  for- 
tune/' 

**  So  do  I/'  said  Allen. 

*'  So  do  I/'  said  Tommy,  "  My  uncle  is  an  eil  broker  in  a 
large  way;  he '11  give  me  a  berth  to  begm  wlth.  Yoii  should 
see  his  house  at  Brixton,  I  mean  to  make  money  too,  You 
should  hear  him  order  ab  out  his  butlen  We  had  Champagne 
there  last  Christmas." 

The  threc  boys  were  the  only  boys  in  the  place  and  an  ob- 
ject  of  interest  to  the  residents,  wlio  gave  them  advice  in  a  pa- 
temal spirit,  and  somelimes,  bat  seldom^  sixpence. 

"  Stick  to  your  books,  boys/'  said  Sir  Charles,  "  stick  to  your  ^ 
books,  especially  your  account  books*  They  have  made  me, 
boys,  what  I  am."  He  puffe d  out  his  cheeks  as  he  spoke,  and 
Allen,  though  he  regarded  Sir  Charles  as  the  greatest  of  men, 
thought  of  die  frog  in  the  fable^  wltile  Will  begnn  to  wonder 
Tvhether  it  was  adding  up  of  those  books  wrong  which  had  made 
him  what  he  was,  "  They  made  yourfathers,Tads,  Now  whidi 
of  you  three  is  best  in  arithmetic  ?  ^* 

The  other  two  pointed  to  Will,  who  blushed,  but  did  not 
deny  the  accusation. 
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fway. 

Mn  Colliber  laughed  sarcastically,  Sir  Charles  looked 
comfonable,  Mr*  Skantkbury  coughed  behind  liis  hand- 

'*  Ah  1  yes — good.     And  you,  Olinihus  ? "  asked  Sir  Charles. 

"  L  shaM  ir)^  to  be  Lord  Mayor  of  London^  and  when  I  fail  it 
shall  bc  for  hundreds  oi  thousands,  "  replied  the  iDgcnuous 
Tommy. 

**  A  noble  boy  indeed  I  Truly  a  noble  boy,  That  is  the  spirit, 
lads,  in  vvhkh  to  etiler  life.  Thus  was  England  made.  **  He 
patted  Tominy's  he  ad  and  would  have  given  him  half-a-crown 
bnt  that  he  had  no  half-crowns  just  then.  '*  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don , "  he  repeatcd  "  Yes,  that  is  worth  aiming  at*  Did  1  ever 
teil  von  faow  1  entortalned  his  Royal  'Ighness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ?'^ 

Had  he  ever  told  them  anything  eise  ? 


**  Whcn  he  went  away,  his  Royal  'Ighness  was  good  enough 
to  say,  *  My  Lord  Mayor,  all  I  can  say  is  ihis,  I  only  '  ope  your 
Lordshlp's  successor  will  entertain  ms  as'andsome  as  you 
*ave  entertained  me  'andsomc  this  night.  That  was  about 
enough,  boys,  wasn  't  it  ?  Eh  ?  eh  ?  eh  ? 

**  Will,  "  Said  Allen,  **  I  hate  money.  They  talk  about  notli- 
ing  eise,  Where  are  ihe  people  who  read  booksand  talk 
about  things  that  don^t  mean  mor.ey  ?  ** 

"  I  don*t  knoWj  *'  Will  ahswered.  "  I  don*t  hate  money, 
With  money  you  can  buy  whatever  you  like.  The  richer  I 
get  tbe  beLter  I  shall  like  it,  With  raoney,  Allen,  you  can  even 
buy  books.  -' 

They  weat  to  an  old  grammar  school  about  two  miles  nearer 
town*  To  get  there  the  lads  had  to  tramp  the  two  mÜes  thcre 
and  back  every  day ;  they  mar ched  side  by  side  ;  hequenüy, 
on  Saturday  afternoons  espccially,  they  would  encounter 
other  lads  from  Stratford,  Bow,  Clapton,  Stcpney,  and  Old 
Ford.  Then  there  would  be  a  fight,  in  whlch  tne)'  sometimes 
came  off  victors  and  sometimes  had  to  reiire.  Yet  not  inglor* 
iously,  for  who  could  reslsi  the  ponderous  chnrge  of  Will,  master 
of  an  iron  fist,  ambidexter,  the  Achilles  of  the  forest?  Beside 
him  charged  Allen,  as  plucky  yet  not  so  stout  of  built;  and, 
outside  the  /^i-^v,  Tommy  plied    thedexterous  pebble.^ — Inso- 
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obse n'ed  by  the  thoughtful  that  no  one  went  twice.  ^1 

Tbe  scliool  was  an  ancieot  fou Delation,  and  the  boys  well 
taught  It  was  not  wholly,  for  instance,  school  for  the  train- 
mg  of  the  Perfect  Clerk,  wliich  is  simple,  and  means  hand* 
writingi  spelling,  and  bookkeeping,  The  perfect  Clerk,  needä 
litüe  more.  It  was  rather  a  school  for  the  training  of  the  am- 
bitious  Clerk  w^ho  aspires  to  a  partnership.  Most  of  the  boys' 
fatbers  were  already  partners,  and  intended  ibat  the  boys 
should  follow^  after  lhem>  There  were  niany  things  laught  in 
the  school,  and  it  was  the  fault  of  the  niastersif  the  Lifere^ 
humanmcs  were  generally  regarded  by  the  boys  as  encuni- 
brances,  or  perhaps  tiscless  o;naments,  to  thcir  possession. 
The  masters,  for  instance,  kiiew  quanlities  of  Latin — a  fact 
most  discoura^ing  to  the  Student,  because  clearly  they  made 
no  nioney.  There  was  an  atmosphere  of  the  City  about  the 
school  It  was  not  an  interesting  school,  thougJi  it  had  a  tnost 
charming  old  building  of  red  brick  with  ivy  and  picturesqui 
masters'  houses  ;  it  was  a  school  from  whlch  the  boys  dld  not 
run  away  to  sea,  or  enlistinthe  army,  or  go  on  the  sta^'e,  or 
become  artists,  or  take  to  letters,  or  try  any  of  the  fancy 
methods  of  living.  They  all  looked  forward  to  going  into  the 
Cit)^ 
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CHAPLER  IL 


THE  FOREST  OF  HAINAULT. 


The  Yillage  wehere  these  boys  were  brought  up  Stands  on 
tbe  f ringe  of  the  old  forest  which  once  coveredthe  whole  of  the 
north  of  London.  Jt  has  no  beanty  of  its  own,  apart  from  the 
white  wooden  cottages  with  gables  and  porches  and  gardeii 
palings  all  covered  up  and  almost  hidden  by  every  kind  of  creep* 
ing  plant,  and  the  gracious  amplitude  of  garden  which  sur* 
rounds  every  house  big  and  littlc,  so  that  the  inhabitants  may 
enjoy  the  fruitsof  the  earth  in  due  season*  It  is  so  near  Lon- 
don ihat  a  bny  with  an  imagination  may  at  any  time  fancy  that 
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Lord  Mayor.  Yet  it  is  so  far  away  that  London  foes  fall  nevei* 
lipon  its  pleasant  gardens,  and  as  for  tJiat  great  canopy  of  per- 
petaal  smoke  of  vvhicfi  we  hear  so  mych,  there  is  not  so  much 
£&  tlie  fringe  of  il  between  the  cbildren*s  eyes  and  the  bluc  o£ 
hearen, 

It  is  so  far  f rom  London,  again,  as  to  be  füll  of  country  d^ 
Hghts^  mral  sounds  and  rural  sighis.  The  rurality  of  ihe  pLice^ 
to  one  fresh  from  town^  seeras  overdone^an  affectatmn  of  rurality* 
a  pedantry  and  pretence,  somewhat  over  acted,  of  rustidty- 

Thus,  nowhere  are  ibe  roads  more  liberally  edged  wiih 
broad  belts  of  grass^  as  if  land  wasplentifu]  andcheap;  no- 
where will  you  find  such  broad,  ngly,  uncared-for  ditcbea  with 
pollard  willows  and  old  oaks  besidd  ihem  ;  blackberry  bushes 
and  brambles  scramblvng  over  them,  and  tall  weeds,  reeds,  and 
Strange  wild  flowers  growing  in  them  ;  nowhere  will  you  find 
the  ducks  waddllng  by  the  road^^ide  with  more  perfect  irnslful- 
ness,  as  if  there  were  no  tramps  and  gypsies  in  the  world  ; 
sareiy  a  duck  is  slncere :  sbe  wnuld  not  pretend  a  trustfulness 
she  d:d  not  feel.  The  roadside  inns  are  picturesqiie  and  dirty ; 
their  sij^s — brave  old  signs  such  ab  the  Gmi  Ini^ni  and  the 
Tramlkrs  Miisr — hang  creakilyover  the  wooden  irough  füll  of 
water  for  the  horses,  There  ts  gefierally  a  horse  andcart  wait- 
ing  ;  the  horses  drink  at  the  trough,  the  driver,  leaning  against 
a  doorpost  qI  the  inn  with  a  mug  of  beer  in  bis  band,  drinks 
and  exchanges  oprnions  with  the  landlord  ;  the  people  in  the 
roaJ  roll  as  ihey  walk,  wUb  hands  in  pockets,  lifting  feet  ac- 
cüstomed  to  aclay  soil — qnvte  as  if  they  were  hundreds  o(  miles 
from  London  ;  the  very  children  roll  in  their  walk,  they  roll  np, 
ragg;ed  and  brown,  Hke  the  cloud  rack  ;  they  are  rosy  and  pic- 
turesque  children,  save  w^hen  they  bang  and  beat  each  other 
and  cry  w^ith  dirty  knu ekles  in  tearful  eyes.  The  roads  are 
quiet  and  there  are  few  wayfarers.  Sometimes  when  the  weather 
is  wann  and  the  sun  is  sloping  downwards  you  may  see^  lean- 
ivigover  üiegreen  palings  of  the  cottagegarden»  the  meditative 
muiden,  looking  up  and  down  along  the  dusty  way*  She  waits 
I  sappose  for  the  Prince,  wbo  is  to  come  some  day  and  cliange 
her  quiet  life^  and  give  liera  high  old  linie^  a  real  romantic 
tinne,  and  niake  her  happy  ever  after.  The  seasons  and  the 
days  of  these  quiet  girls  lives  are  very  beautifut  to  conte 
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in  this  quiet  place  say  that  to  be  always  studying  your  owö 
character  grows  in  the  long  tun  almost  intolerable*  And  as 
for  that  Prince,  unless  he  goes  about  on  a  bicycle  on  a  öatur- 
day  aftemoon,  I  have  never  met  him  in  any  of  tbe  lanes  In 
these  parts,  and  one  fears  indeed  that  he  may  not  come  uniil 
the  spring  of  soft  che eks  and  tender  eyes  bc  gone. 

In  tht:  road,  besides  the  ditches  and  the  belt  of  grass,  there 
IS  pig — white  pig  and  black  pig;  tbey  lie  in  thü  warm  mud 
happV  and  satblied  with  life*  They  burrow  tbeir  noses  among 
the  caarse  tufis  of  grass  in  search  for  something  toothsame,  of 
which  they  know^  and  \vould  teil  us  if  they  could  j  let  us  never 
forget,  tny  brothtirii,  that  the  pig  was  the  original  dis coverer — 
the  Columbus — of  TrLifiieiand,  The  expression  of  the  intelli- 
gent and  mobile  tall,as  lie  pokes  his  snout  into  the  mud  indicates 
the  curiosity  and  excitementofresearch,  andperhaps  the  grat- 
itude  of  success, — ^Lastly,  just  to  prove  how  deep  we  are  in  the 
country,  the  air  is  füll  of  sounds  absolute ly  rural.  Nowhere 
eise  so  near  to  London  can  you  hearsuch  smging  of  birds  \  no- 
where eise  so  near  do  you  get  the  nigbtingale,  nowhere  eise  so 
near  does  tbe  dove  coo.  You  may  hear  tbe  tmkle  of  a  sheep-bell 
just  as  if  you  were  on  Dartmoon  You  may  see  a  hawk  hover- 
ing  in  the  air  as  if  you  were  on  Malvern  IlilL  You  may  hear 
the  sharpening  of  the  scythe,  the  banimer  of  the  blacksmitb, 
and  tlie  wo- wo- in g  of  tbe  ploughboy,  On  Sunday  evening  you 
may  watch  the  ploughboy  making  love.  And  never  au  omnibtis, 
or  a  tram  or  the  whistle  of  a  train. 

The  forest^  by  \vhicb  the  vi  Hage  liesj  was  once  a  very  mag* 
nificent  and  royal  place  indeed.  It  has  associatirms  of  bistory- 
One  of  the  kings  was  wont  to  hunt  bere,  a  fact  which  makes  it 
interesting  to  everj'^body.  A  not  her  kingonce  rode  tbrough  tbe 
forest ,  Tha  old  trees  remember  both  events  ver\^  well^  yet  at« 
tach  very  small  importance  to  them^  being  more  concerned 
with  tbe  recent  Jt::ps  taken  for  their  own  preserv^ation*  For  a 
very  remarkablecustom  formerly  prevailed  there.  The  people 
were  a  religious  folk  and  anxious  to  live  well  and  keep  aclear 
conscience.  Everybody  will  applaud  them  for  this.  And  in 
Order  to  make  the  charity  of  conscience  easier  and  safer, 
they  took  the  eighth  commandment  out  of  the  de'x/ogue,  and 
very  soon  forgot  that  it  had  ever  existed,  except  when  a  new 
curate  came  and  noticed  its  Omission,  and  fumbled  about  aad 
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these  bits :  here  a  cantle  and  there  a  snippet,  here  a  sJab  an4] 
tliere  a   slke  ;  a  round   corner  and  a   Square   corner  ;  a  bare 
piece  of  turf,  or  a  wooded  clump ;  and   all  so  neighborl y,  cn-  ' 
couragin^  each  other   the  while  with  a  **  Brolher,  will  this   be 
to  your  mind?"  or  "  Help  yourself,  neighbor  ;  ''  and  "  Let  tne 
i^commend,  sir,  another  sliee  ;  "  or  "  A  piece  of  the  woody  J 
part,  dear   friend  ''     The  only  lune  which  was  populär  in  ihat! 
other wise  unmusrcai    oeigliborhood   was   the   Rtgue's  JVlarch» 
and  the  oiily  articles  in  deciand   were    axes   tohewdonn    \he  ^ 
trees  and  wood  read)  cut  and    shaped  tor  palings  wherewkbal 
to  stake  out  the  n  w  property,      On  Sundays  they  knocked  ofT 
work  and  went   to   church  and  hcld   the   plate.     If  a   iiüslic 
lopped  a  brauch  of  these  Stolen    oaks  heget   sixmonths'   hard, 
because  tlie  inequalltics  of  rank  must  b€  respectcd^  and  nobody 
can  be  aüowed  to  sieal  anythuig  until  he  bas  beguti  to  pay  i»* 
come  tax, 

This  was^  in  fact,  all  that  was  left  of  the  great  Forest  otj 
Hainaul t ;  once  a  vast  ^ild  wood  fiUed  with  wild  crcaturcs^j 
boar  and  stag,  fox  and  wolf,  märten,  v.xasc  1,  badger,  stoat,  polii- 
cat,  water  rat,  and  squirreL  Nobody  looked  upon  it,  nobodjr. 
lived  in  it»  not  even  the  gipsies  ;  and  as  it  TJvas  on  no  high-road, 
nobody  ever  visitcd  it.  In  Üie  good  cid  days  when  the  Lord  h 
Mayor*s  Court  used  to  put  rogues  and  vagabonds,  whoni  pillory^H 
failed  to  eure,  outsjde  ihe  city  walls,  ihey  canic  to  this  forest^^ 
and  set  up  in  btisincss  as  robbers,  murderers,  highwaymen,  pil- 
ferers,  and  fann  hoiiee  sneaks.  Few  grew  fat  in  that  business  : 
most  were  caugbt  and  hanged  :  the  rest,  less  fortunate,  starv^ed 
when  the  wdnter  came*  All  tbrough  the  last  Century  the  great 
forest  was  a  säte,  commodious,  and  convenient  rendezvous  for 
those  g^ntlemen  of  the  road  who  took  the  eastern  circuit,  When 
this  profession  decayed,  the  forest  was  deserted  inüeed,  save 
for  the  clipping,  picking,  and  stealing  all  round  its  edgc-  Thirty 
yeai^s  ago  they  resolved  on  destroying  it  altogether  :  in  fact,  they 
did  destrny  an  enormous  sbce  of  it — the  1  arger  f^hce  ■  they  con- 
verted  miies  of  wild  forest,  witb  rougb  iiplands  and  green  daleSj 
covered  wtth  grand  old  trees,  into  a  treeless  tract»  siaked  out 
in  Square  üekls  and  rectangular  roads.  Tben  they  nibbed  tor 
gel  her  their  ridiculous  hands  and  said  it  was  an  impiox  iLraciwl. 

Vet  not  aJJ/  ihew  remains  a  glönous  fragnicnt,  so  large  as  ' 
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she  was  a  very  Httle  girl  at  the  time,  andit  continued  tili  she  be- 
came  a  great  girl,  and  a  maiden  fully  grown. 

To  begin  with^  she  had  no  otber  playmates  ;  she  lived  a 
good  way  frotn  the  scHooIt  wherethe  othergirls  were  mostly  Board' 
ers,  Then  Ihe  forest  is  a  safe  place  for  children  i  you  may  climb 
lUp  a  tree  and  fall  off  a  branch,  no  doubt ;  ot  a brauch  may  be  de- 
taclied  by  an  evil-minded  tree  and  come  down  upon  you,  but 
ver>'  llttle  eise  can  happen.  There  are  pools  in  the  forest,  but 
most  of  them  arc  shallow  ;  there  are  marshy  places  and  quags, 
but  a  wet  foot  is  the  the  worst  that  can  happen  j  there  are  gyp- 
sies,  but  they  have  ceased  to  steal  children,  and  only  steal 
linen,  poultry,  ducks,  and  sucking-pigs ;  and  even  on  Sundays 
tliere  are  never  here,  as  there  are  in  Epping  Forest,  meti  who 
bawl,  drink  too  much  beer,  laugh  at  nothing,  carry  thelr  hats  at 
the  back  of  their  heads,  shout,  and  behave,  as  regards  Walking 
like  unto  a  saÜor  on  board  ship  when  the  raging  winds  do  blow, 
Thcn  the  cottage  in  which  Claire  lived  was  the  nearest  to 
the  forest,  so  that  she  could  wait  at  the  garden  gate  for  the 
boys  on  thelr  way,  and  be  left  there  by  them  on  their  retum. 

As  the  children  grew  older  they  went  farther  afield,  so  that 
there  was  no  part  of  the  forest  which  they  did  not  know.  They 
belonged  to  the  forest ;  when  they  left  the  houses  and  crossed 
the  great  nieadow  which  Stretches  away  froni  the  road,  and 
found  themselves  in  the  broad  green  way  which,  like  a  made 
Toacl,  mns  here  into  the  very  heart  of  the  forest^  they  were  at 
home.  The  lanes  which  lead  right  and  left  from  this  green  road 
were  known  to  all  of  them  ;  they  are  lanes  of  springy  turf,  over 
them  are  the  bouglis  of  oak  and  elm  and  birchj  beside  them,  som&- 
times  across  them,  are  tufts  or  cUimps  or  little  jungles  of  haw- 
thorTijhoneysuckle,  eider,  and  blackberr^v;  the  sunlight  falls  on 
these  lanes  tlirongh  the  leaves  and  is  always  soft,  and  there  is 
a  continual  shifting  of  light  and  shade  caused  by  the  movement 
of  the  branches,  The  children  explored  all  these  lanes  and 
knew  whither  each  one  led  :  where  the  broad  way  of  turf  widened 
out  into  an  amphitheatre,  they  macle  it  a  playing  ground,  arace- 
icourse,  a  stage  for  dramatic  representations  j  wbere  itnarrowed 
again  and  bccame  no  wider  than  one  of  the  little  ianes  they 
foUowed  on  throngli  shade  and  sunshine  and  under  the  branches 
of  the  old  oaks  tili  it  opened  again.  They  knew  it  all.  It  is  not  a 
very  great  forest;  beside  Fontainebleau  and  the  forests  of  Eu 


among  tnem  are  tne  tarne  cats  wno  nave  grown  wua  ana  now 
pass  precarious  lives  in  great  discomfort ;  in  the  spring  and 
Summer  the  air  is  musical  with  birds  of  which  these  children 
knew  every  note ;  in  the  winter  there  are  the  donkeys  who  run 
loose  and  keep  themselves — they  will  let  themselves  be  ridden  in 
hard  times,  bare  backed,  and  never  a  kick,  for  a  crust  of  bread ; 
and  there  are  things,  yea,  tritons  and  evvets,  and  wriggling 
things,  in  the  pools,  and  jack  may  be  caught  in  the  river  Rod- 
ing ;  there  are  butterfiies  and  moths  to  be  chased ;  there  are 
flowers  in  the  spring  and  blackberries  in  the  autumn.  Besides 
the  creatures  and  the  trees  and  flowers  there  is  scenery ;  here 
and  there  hillsides  clothed  with  wood ;  slopes  on  which,  as  you 
stand  upon  them  and  look  among  the  trees,  the  sun  produces 
Strange  and  wonderful  effects ;  Stretches  of  elastic  turf ;  places 
where  the  forest  seems  to  recede  and  still  to  recede  as  you  walk 
along,  great  trees,  avenues  of  oaks,  gatherings  of  becches,  with 
ash  and  elm  and  sycamore ;  everywhere  the  underwood  of  haw- 
thorn,  honeysuckle,  and  wild  rose  ;  everywhere  the  freshness 
and  fragrance  of  the  wild  wood;  always  light  and  color  even 
in  January,  when  the  delicate  purple  bloom  lies  upon  the  masses 
of  bush  and  shrub  and  the  late  leaves  linger  on  the  sheltered 
branches,  and  always  silence  and  rest  from  the  talk  of  man. 
In  such  a  forest  the  talk  of  money,  that  was  too  much  in  the 
ears  of  these  boys,  was  forgotten  ;  the  meanness  and  the  pov- 
erty  of  their  homes  were  forgotten  ;  it  was  a  school  in  which 
the  boys  learned  those  things  which  cannot  be  written  down. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  forest  so  deserted,  so  forgotten,  that  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  might  live  there  and  seldom  regret  his  Island  ;  no 
one  knows  of  it ;  no  one  goes  there  ;  it  leads  nowhere  ;  it  is  five 
miles  from  any  railway  Station ;  the  children  had  it  altogether 
to  themselves.  The  rowdy  and  the  rough,  know  it  not ;  there 
are  no  tea-gardens ;  on  Sunday  or  on  week  days  it  is  silent  and 
lonely ;  you  may  dream  away  the  livelong  day  alone  under  the 
old  trees,  as  gray  as  those  olives  of  Provence,  which  are  born 
a  hundred  years  old.  No  one  ever  goes  to  Hainault  except, 
two  or  three  times  a  year,  a  few  school  feasts  ;  and  then  the 
children  do  not  penetrate  far  into  the  wood ;  they  play  in  the 
broad  meadow  that  lies  streched  out  before  it ;  and  if  you  get 
to  the  right  distance  from  them  you  may  catch  the  sweetness  of 


^p  in  a  different  way.  For  oue,  they  slrengü^cned  brain  ' 
Lud  nerve  and  eye  ;  they  made  him  strong  of  limb,  stout  of 
leart,  and  keen  to  see  diings  as  they  are,  As  regards  the 
■econdj  the  forest  fiHed  hjs  imaginatton  and  gave  him  food  for 
Jj£  vague,  delightful  dreams  wliich  haunted  him  day  and  night. 
■  There  was  the  third  boy.  Bat  he  very  soon  dropped  out 
Btn  among  them  and  longed  for  the  City  pavenient.  He  sat 
Lt  home^  where  he  mied  over  his  mother  and  sisters  and  read 
ales  of  fashionable  life,  and  wondered  how  soon  it  would  be 
>efore  he,  too,  might  smoke  cigarettes  with  rcckless  baronets, 
md  listen  to  the  popping  of  Champagne  corks  and  sit  up  gam- 
)ling  tili  they  were  all  knee  deep  in  cards. 

Biit  Ciaire  went  with  the  other  twOj  when  she  was  a  little 
firl  and  it  was  delight  enough  to  run  and  jump  ;  when  slie  was 
>lder  and  could  learn  with  them  the  secrets  of  the  forest ;  and 
vhen  she  was  so  old  Lhat  she  could  think  and  wonder  and  ask 
lerselfj  iji  vague  and  girhsh  way,  what  life  had  vet  to  give* 

m  "  They  will  be  nothing  af  ter  all,"  said  Hector  Philipon,  look- 
Bg  at  the  boys  at  play,  *^  but  Utile  cl&vk—pelits  commis.  Foor 
ittle  chaps  I  that  must  be  their  fate/^  He  rolled  another 
:iga rette  and  began  to  reflect  upon  tlie  various  conditions  of 
nankind,  and  especially  on  clerker}^ 

He  knew  the  petii  mmmis  of  Pans,  and  he  rashly  concluded 
bat  he  of  London  resembled  bim,  not  knowing  that  in  elerkery, 
LS  in  the  Church  or  the  law,  or  any  other  callhig,  there  are  de- 
jrees,  grades,  depths,  and  heights.  He  thought  tliat  all  alike 
^ere  hopeless.  Their  labor,  he  argued^  from  these  unsound 
iremises,  is  not  sktlled  ;  ihey  have  no  skill  or  craft ;  they  can 
vrite,  spell,  read,  cast  accounts ;  they  are  worth  in  the  market 
rora  fifteen  to  eighteen  Shillings  a  week ;  and  though  many 
irrive  at  two,  three,  or  even  four  poünds  a  week,  that  is  only  by 
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there  are  no  prbses  for  theni ;  because  there  is  no  dignity  in 
their  lives  ;  because  Üiey  must  always  remain  servants  ;  because 
they  must  pretead  to  be  gent lernen  ;  because  they  ha%'e  nc 
holidays,  except  one  week  in  tlie  year ;  because  of  necessitj 
they  must  live  amidst  mean  and  monotonoiis  siirroundings, 

This  class  of  humanity  did  not  seem,  to  this  pliüosopher, 
even  interesting :  a  Frenchman  is  iiever  mo%'ed  by  a  ihinjB 
which  is  not  dramatic^  and  it  is  difficult  to  dramatiise  that  kinci 
o£  soiTow  which  comes  of  pinching;  one  fcels  littlti  sympath) 
vvith  a  man  who  seldom  starves  yet  is  always  kept  low :  who  h 
pinched  all  round,  in  bis  pay  and  in  his  woik  j  in  bis  educalioi 
and  hIs  knowledge ;  in  his  ideas  and  his  hopes  ;  in  his  arl — 
here  he  is  not  pinched  bot  deprived  and  rcbbcd  ;  in  his  reügion 
which  requires  a  whole  chapter  of  explanaiion  l  in  his  morals 
to  explain  which  requires  a  visit  to  ihe  nearest  music  hall  j  ii 
his  home,  which  is  all  pinching  and  priching  ;  in  his  joySjWhicl 
are  of  the  saddest,  Vet  this  uninteresting  person  if  he  existJ 
needs  a  great  deal  of  pity* 

He  does  exist,  though  M,  Philipon  ignoranlly  exaggerate« 
his  numbers :  the  hopeless  clerk  is  found  in  ever}^  city.  He  ii 
in  London  as  well  as  in  Paris,  and  wherever  he  is  found  he  i 
always  the  same  helpless,  Ignorant,  hopeless  log, 

Now  two,  at  least,  of  these  three  bo}'S  were  frcni  the  begir 
ning,  as  it  seemed  to  their  honest  friendj  destined  to  live  ibi 
life  of  the  hopeless  clerk,  Their  parents  were  too  pcor  t« 
keep  them  at  school  after  fourteen  or  üfteen,  or  to  teach  then 
anything  beyond  the  ordinary  school  course,  They  had  m 
friends,  no  infiuence,  no  money,  and,  which  wasworse,  theyha< 
no  idea  that  life  outside  the  City  was  e\'en  pos!?ible  for  an; 
boys.  It  was^  therefore,  fortunate  that  they  were  **  found  out^ 
by  Hector  Philipon,  In  the  eyes  of  the  village  M.  Philipoi 
was  nothing  but  a%^ery  polite  and  well-dressed  liitlc  Frenchman 
who  hild  apostgenerally  supposed  to  belong  to  the  rnnst  härm 
less  and  the  meekest  of  mankind  ;  those  who,  like  hairdvessers 
drapers'  assistants,  Walters,  vergers,  and  perhaps  denlists,  bavi 
not  so  much  as  a  single  kick  in  all  their  piofessiom  He  ^'^ 
teacher  of  French  in  a  large  girls'  schooL  Meekness  and  ^^^ 
lessuess  were  professional  attributes*  It  ^vas  knowT\ 
that  his  butcher's  biU  was  ndiculöusly  sin  all,  and  ür ' 
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le  was  alsc  reported  to  follow  the  pursuit  of  gardeoiofj  during 

his  ieisure   moments,  and  tliis  was  another  proof  of  meekness» 

if  aiiy  more  were  wanted.      Lasth%  he  had  never  been  in  busi- 

ness,  and  had  thercfore  ne%^er  faÜed.     This  was  conteTtiptible, 

^le  lived  in  a  very  little   cottage  of  sbc  small  rooms,  standing 

Hin  the  skirts  of  tbe  forest,  and  Surround  ed  by  green  wo  öden 

^palings  ;  beyond  the  palings  you  saw  the  old  trees.      The  cot* 

tage   was  built  of  the  old,  not  ihe  new,  watm  red  brick^  and 

MDossessed  a  broad  wooden   porch  with  a  bench  on  either  side» 

■Dne  coüld  sit  in  the  porch  in  ahnost  nll  weathers.      A  wistaria 

felinibed  up  on  one  side  and  a  jessamine  on  the  other  ;  round 

nnd  about  the  house  there  were  honeysuckle,  hawthorn,  lilac, 

lab  um  um,  and  roses — roses  yellow,  roses  red,  roses  white,  roses 

of  all  kinds ;  in  the  front  a  dainty  flower  garden  5  at  the  back  a 

large  veg€  table  and  fnüt  garden,      The  härm less,  poUte  little 

man  could  be  seen  on  half-holidays,  early  in  the  morning,  late 

in  tlie  evening,  dressed  in  a  biue  blouse,  at  work  among  hh 

>  flowers  and  his  cabbages.     He  was  a  model  teacher  of  French 

Ifor  3'^oüng  ladies,  and  he  had  but  one  fault,  that  he  did  not  go 
10  church.     But  then  a  French  master  is  always  allowed  to  be 
k  Roman  Catholic,  and  there  was  no  Catholic  Church  in  the 
place.     He  was  ignorantiy  supposed  to  say  mass^  all  by  bimse Ifj 
alone.     Haniiless  !     And  yet  he  was  the  only  man  in  all  that 
^Village  who  had  idcas  I     The  on  ly  man  who  knew  his  fellow- 
fcnen,  and  they  thought  him  barm  less  1     If  I  ^vere  a  lady,  and, 
Bf  in  addition  to  this  transformation,  I  were  to  become  a  lady 
Kfho  **  bossed"  agirFs  school,  I  should  not  choose  for  my  French 
Tn.^ster   one  whose  favorite  reading  was  Voltaire,   Rousseau, 
Diderot,   and  such  revolutionary  writers  of  the  last  Century; 
Mior  should  I  feel  comfortable  if  I  knew  that  a  red  republican 
^vas  tumed  loose  among  my  innocent  flock  ;  nor  should  I  keep 
a  bit  longer  than  I  could  help  a  man   who  every  day,  in  the 
privacy  of  his  home,   propounded  maxims  and  gave  utterance 
to  thou^hts  and  scntiments  of  lJi£  most  dangerous   cbaracter. 
You  shall  sec  how  härm  less  he  was, 
B      M.  Philipon,  while  the  boys  were  young,  was  unhappy  be- 
»ause  he  had  no  one   to  talk  to  except  his  Httle   daughter.     At 
Bh^  school  he   would  talk  to  the  girls  in  French,  but  he  hated 
Imte,  ijrls*     Yes;  had  Miss   Billingsworth  kno^^T:  itt     He  hated 
ifrom  iiftee^rid  he  detested  the  gram  mar  of  his  owTi  language,  and 
Ipive  at  twdjHc  and  could  not  cxpress  his  sentiments.     Fortij 
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Wi  Ihat  boy,  and  he  made  an  Observation  about  certain  differ^^ 
ences   between  theiii.      This  "was   that  one   of   the  boys  was 
always  wanting  to  sit  by  himself  and  read,  and  always  ready  to 
borrow  any  book  he  could  gel  and  go  away  to  secluded  Spots 
in  Order  to  read  iiis  book ;  fürt  her,  that  another  was  alway|^H 
interested  in  hearing  tlie  contentsof  that  book  wiihout  desIriti^H 
to  read  it  for  himself,  and  that  the  third  neither  read  nor  lis- 
te iied,  and  was  not  atiiirst  for  infonnation.     Now  boys  are  Uke 
sbeep  in  this   respect,  that  no  two  boys  are  aUke*      ßut  il  re* 
quires  Observation  to  discover  the  differences  betw^een  them* 
Therefore  M.  Phihpon  began  to  consider  these  boyä  more  care ' 
fully,  and  he  became  interested  in  ihem.     Andby  conversatioc 
and  Observation  he  was  made  aware  that  they  wcre  desperatelj 
poor  and  would  be  sent  tnto  the  City  as  soon  as  they  could  ' 
taken  away  from  schooh     He  thotight  o£  \h^  pdii  cofnmh  of 
Paris,   and  his  soul  was  sad  for  the  future  of  the  two  boys, 
bright  änd  brave,  and  born  for  better  things,     Yet  what  help? 
**  What  call  we  do,  Ciaire  ? "'  he  asked  his  daughter,     *'  \Vlia^^ 
cau  ^*e  do  to  lielp  your  friends  ?  "  ^| 

"  Will  has  got  a  prize  for  arithmetic,  and  Allen  for  Latin;^^ 
and  Tommy  for  writing/^  Said  Cläre,  implying  that  they  wanted 
no  help. 

"  That  is  well ;  yet,  my  child,  the  ignorance  of  all  three  is 
profound  ;  It  is  phenomenaL     To  be  sure,  you  are  as  Ignorant 
as  the  boys,    That  matters  less.    None  of  you,  I  believe^  know 
that  there  are  a  great  many  people  outside  the  City  ol  Loif" 
don/^ 

"Oh  !  papa,     Why,  \ve  all  learn  geography*      I  am  in  Asiä 
a! ready I     Of  course  we  all  know  that-" 

"  Ciaire,  my  dear,  sit  here  at  my  feet  and  listen,"  They 
were  in  the  garden  alone  on  a  simny  afternoon.  *'  You  are  a 
verj^  little  giri  yet,  but  you  are  thoughtfuh  Consider  what  1 
say.  Boys  who  learn  not  hhi^^  know  nothing.  Boys  who  knov 
nothing  and  have  no  money  have  no  chance,  Boys  who  liav 
no  Chance  become  pdits  cominis — little  Clerks,  These  are  thd 
miuritbks  who  spend  their  lives  copymg  at  a  deskj  do  you 
wjsh  you  friends  to  be  copylng  machines?  * 

**  No,  no,     But  Alhn  and  Will  could  never  he  Üiat»' 
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^They  'must  know  more  tlian  their  competitors,      What  ihe 
leain  at  school  will  not  help  them  much,      I  shail  try  to  leach 
thetn   the   tbiDgs   tJiat   will  bc   usefuJ,       Do  you   understand 

("  Yes,  papa," 
**  Good.  Jn  Order  to  do  tlns  I  must  make  them  eager  to  learn  ; 
you  must  hdp  rae  by  belog  yourself  more  eager  to  learn  than 
to  play," 

Her  face  feil  a  liltle.     Slie  would  certainly  rather  play. 
"  It  is  for  Lhe  boys^  sake,  niy  daughter." 
She  hesitatcd  no  longer, 
**  I  will  be  eager  to  learn,  papa*'' 

'*  Good  girl  I  I  will  reward  you  by  telHng  you  more,  While 
Ihey  are  leaming  they  shall  thirik  that  they  are  playing;  only 
irou  and  I  will  know  that  they  are  teaching  theniselves  uscful 
biiigs.  All  the  time  I  shall  bc  putting  ihings  into  their  heads 
and  makiiig  them  ambitious.  And  you  shall  have  the  featisfac- 
"on  öf  kiiowing  that  you  are  helping  to  make  men  instead  öl 
achines.     You  may  even,  if  you  please,  teil  the  boys." 

**  The  boy,*'  he  went  on,  "  who  knows  nothing,  is  danger ous ; 

le  has  power  and  does  not  understand  how  to  use  it ;   he  is  an 

sleetot,  perhaps,  evenj  an  elected  ;  he   is  like  a  loaded  ^uu  in 

the  hands  of  a  monkey.     Stupidity  is  onlysafe  wlien  it  is  blind, 

deaf,  and  sleepy,     When  it  wakes  up  it  is  mad.     Let  us  prevent 

tlie  boys  froin  being  stupid,*^ 

^      The  Frenchman  proceeded  to  act.      He  put  on  his  best 

BDoat  and  a  fresh   fiower  in  his  buttonhole,   assumed  his  most 

Riiploinatic  manner,  and  made  three  calls  in  the  village.      First 

Bie  called  upon  Mr.  Massey,  and  next  upon  Mrs,  Engledew.  To 

each  he  pointed  out  the  importance  to  a  young  man  entering 

the  City  of  one  foreign  langupge  at  least,  and  he  oiTered  to 

each  the  boys  his  own  gratuitously,     The  off  er  was  accepted 

iromptly  and  with  grateful  surprise.      For  to  find  a  man  ready 

give  his  service  for  noihing  is  a  tbing  quite  out  of  the  com- 

on,  * 

'I  have  always  said,"  remarked  Sir  Charles  when  he  heard 
jofit,  '*that  Monsieur  Philipon  was  a  harmless,  good  enough 


uimcuii  lu  bcc  wiictL  sciviuc:»  d.  iiiaii  caii  iciiuci  iiiä  uiuiiici  man 
for  nothing  in  the  City,  unless  he  gives  him  cargoes  for  noth- 
ing. 

"  The  man  is  a  foreigner,"  said  Mr.  Colliber.  "  IVe  always 
thought  that  another  name  for  Tom  Fool." 

"  But  if  he  teaches  the  boy  French"— observed  Mr.  Massey, 
with  a  little  doubt. 

"Take  his  offer,  Massey,"  said  Mr.  Colliber.  "Take  all 
you  can  get  for  nothing." 

Hector  also  made  the  same  offer  to  Mrs.  Gallaway,  but  it 
was  declined  because  the  ruler  of  the  house  said  that  his  uncle, 
who  had  the  great  house  at  Brixton,  and  was  in  a  Large  Way 
in  Oil,  had  got  on  without  French,  and  so  could  he. 

The  lessons  were  not  at  all  what  the  boys  expected.  They 
looked  forward  with  little  eagerness  to  learning  grammar  and 
writing  exercises.  They  found  no  grammar  at  all,  and  no  ex- 
ercises.  On  the  contrary,  the  lamp  was  lit  in  the  sitting-room ; 
there  were  two  or  three  books  on  the  table.  Their  teacher 
welcomed  them  in  French,  and  then  informed  them  in  English 
that  for  the  future  no  word  of  their  own  language  was  to  be  spoken 
in  his  presence.  The  boys  looked  at  each  other  in  dismay. 
Why,  he  was  always  with  them.  Not  awordof  English  !  Were, 
then,  their  very  sports  in  the  forest  to  be  conducted,  so  to  speak, 
in  French  ?  Then  M.  Philipon  rolled  a  cigarette,  lit  it,  and  be- 
gan  to  taik  to  Ciaire.  Then  Ciaire  began  to  talk  to  the  boys, 
but  they  understood  not  one  word.  Then  she  read  to  her 
father,  and  presently  handed  them  the  book,  but  the/  could  not 
read  a  word. 

When  they  went  home  they  feit  inclined  to  cry,  and  wondered 
whether  it  was  possible  for  two  boys  to  look  more  profoundly 
foolish. 

The  next  evening  Ciaire  met  them  at  the  gardcn  gate  and 
told  them  a  few  French  phrases,  and  the  names  of  things  about 
them,  and  what  she  was  going  to  talk  about  with  her  father. 
Accordingly,  when  the  lesson  began,  they  knew  what  was 
meant,  and  she  went  round  the  room  giving  names  to  the  things. 
Then  they  began  to  find  French  names  for  evcrythinj:^ ;  as  they 
played  in  the  forest ;  asthey  walked  to  school  and  back  ;  when- 
eve'r  they  were  with  Ciaire.  Remark,  that  the  first  thing  you 
want  in  a  language  is  the  vocabulary ;  men  who  leart\  iu^ltv^ 
languages  begin  after  the  wanner  of  Adam,  with  Üie  ivam^s^ 


kartied,  chiefiy  by  ClEire's  heip,  how  to  connect  the  names 
with  verbs  and  adjectives  and  things  of  that  sort ;  and  thcy 
perceived  that  a  certain  amouTit  of  gramniEir  was  necessary, 
which  M.  Phi  lipon  was  so  good  as  to  put  into  their  heads  ;  bat 
'     there  was  no  regulär  teaching  ;  he  sal  and   Ustened  whüe  they 

■  talked  and  read.      One  may  remark  that  if  he  had  adopted  the 
»nicthod   at  his   school,   the  girls   would  have   really   learned 

Xrench;  but  he  was  expected  to  foliow  the  lines  to  which  bis 

Iemployer  was  accustoined.  That  is  to  say,  hc  read  Racine 
with  tJie  girlsand  made  theni  write  exerciseson  the  experiences 
of  the  watchmakers  aunt  and  the  gardencr-s  grandfalberp 
Therefore,  the  girls  did  not  kam  French  at  all  and  the  boys 
didy  thongh  they  wrote  no  exercises  at  all  and  kiiew  nothiDg 
aboixt  the  gardener's  grandfather.    The  differcnce  was  that  Miss 

»EiÜingswürth  bought  a  machine  Warrant ed  to  grind  in  one  way 
only,  and  that  the  boysgot  a  man's  brains  given  to  their  service 
and  aKvays  thioking  what  would  be  best  for  them. 
When  their  ears  had  caught  ihe  sound  of  the  French  lan- 
g^iiage,  when  they  had  learned  a  copions  vocabulary  and  could 
rt\ad  with  pleasure  and  talk  freely,  though  still  w^ith  pknty  of 
mistakes,  their  teacher  set  them  towrite  ;  they  read  a  story  one 
evenipg  and  wrote  it  down  ihe  next ;  then  they  compared 
what  they  had  written  with  what  they  had  read  and  were  put  to 
sbame.  It  was  necessary  to  find  out  many  more  things  in  the 
granimar  \  they  found  these  out. 

Hector  Philipon,  in  fact,  was  a  man  of  ideas  and  of  clear 
mind.  He  wanted  the  boys  to  leam,  not  to  pretend.  He 
therefore  made  them  teach  themselves  by  an  intelligent  pro- 
ces$j  whila  he  taught  his  girls  by  the  conventional  process.  In 
two  years  they  really  knew  French,  Hector,  by  this  most  pre- 
cious  gift,  lified  them  by  one  step  out  of  the  lower  levels  of 
iClerkery  ;  their  commercial  vakie  was  doLibled. 

One  does  not  talk  ever^^-  evening  with  a  man  who  has  read^ 
and  can  think,  and  has  acted  ainong  his  fellovv  men,  without 
results.     Fir^t  of  all,  the  boys   read  quantities  of  books,  lively 

■  Vavels,  in  which  the  writers,  being  Frenchmen,  looked  out  pt.*r- 
Kpetually  for  dramatic  situations ;  biogrnphies,   also  wriften  by 

■  Frenchmen,   and  therefore  compÜed  with  a  view  lo  taMianx  % 
BhistorVj  which  Is  fidl  of  splendid  scenes ;  and  tales,  especially 

■  fhe  taies  of  ErckmannChatrian.    Next,  they  learned  that  tliere 
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poverty  and  the  very  small  and  hutnble  (köui  ioto  life  wHl 
was  before  them;  their  hearts  glowed  in  thinking  of  the  ^re 
deeds  of  the  men  vvho  had  gone  before  them,  aiicl  the  splendid 
things  which  they,  too,   would  achieve*      In  the  course  of  ti 
thcTü  grew  up  in  boih  tlie  boys  a  dim  and  shadowy  vision  of 
great  iind  wonderfal  fuiure  opening  out  for  all  the  world  j  wh; 
il  was  tbuy  did  not  know,   nor  clid  they  inquire  ;  nor  did   the; 
realiüe  that  the  thing   had  been  suggested  by  their   instnictpr» 
All  that  they  understood  as  yet  was,  that  some  time  or  oiher 
the  wars  and  batlles  would  come  to  an  end  because  there  woliIcI 
be  nothing  left  to  figbt  for ;  that  the  history  of  the  World  is 
hi Story  of  people  fighting  for  justice  ;  that  they  would  at  lasi 
somehovv,  arrive  at  justice  ;  and  that  this  would  so  far  exteri' 
the  general  stock  of  happiness  that  there  would  be  enough  to 
round  and  to  spare.     Was  not   this   a  great   and  suggesti 
lesso  1  for  the  boys  to  karn  ? 

Oh  !     harmlcss  M,  Philipor^  I      Oh  !    unsuspecting  vjllag< 
condescension  and  patronage  !      For  here  were  two  boys,  with 
strong  brains  and  stout  arms,  already  füll  of  ideas  and  athin 
for  kiiowledge  and  here  was  a  crafty  teacher  of  girls — noihi 
more  than  that — leading  them  on,  step  by  step,   into  ways 
thought,  which  gentlemen  who  had  failed  for  an  aggregate  of  a 
million  and  a  quarter  could  nct  contemplate  without  horror. 
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CHAATER  IV. 


A  NEW  SHAME, 


The  time  came   when  they  must  leave  school  and  be 
work.     They  were  now  fifteen  years  of  a^e,  and  tall  lads,  wh(^ 
might  have  pas^ed  for  seventeen,     There  is  a  hoiise  in  the  City 
— ^Brimage    and   Waring^s — whose   Offices   are  situatedin   the 
Square  of  Great  St.   Simon   Apostle,  vvhere  there  is  the    Dutch 
Church,   and   at   the  London   and   the  St,    Kathcrine   l^oeV^s. 
It  is  a  House  in  tbc  mik  trade^  which  has  a  long  and  s^V^ivÄi 


IHien  who  draw  large  salaries,  or  have  a  share  in  tlie  profifl 
have  been  in  tbe  House  since  they  were  boys,  Tbey  entered 
as  Clerks,  ambitious  rising  Clerks.  Tiiere  are,  al^o,  gray- 
headed  nien  who  entered  with  them  as  ckrks,  without  ambition, 
hopeless  Clerks,  wbo  begnn  to  copy  letters  and  add  up,  and  are 
doing  die  same  thi  ng  still,  and  draw,  some  üf  them,  as  nmch 
as  tvvo  huiidred  pounds  a  year,  and  live  at  Stepney,  or  Fenton- 
•ville,  or,  it  may  be,  happy  Hoxton.  AIleti*s  father  began  as  an 
jainbiuous  clerk  in  ihis  House,  buthe  went  ont  of  it  and  set  tip 
Ifor  himself,  as  do  most  ambitious  Clerks  who  love  to  be  tlieir 
[owii  maslers, 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  tliat  Allen*s  mother  sliould  apply 
Ito  the  partners  of  tbis  House  in  her  son'sbehalf,  Thcy  promised 
Pto  receivehim,  and  they  inforraed  the  widow  that  theboyshould 
tbe  favorably  looked  aften 

By  good  fortune,  Will  also  got  inlo  the  same  firm  at  the 
same  lime^  so  that  the  t wo  boys,  who  had  so  long  trudged  to- 
gether  bnckwards  and  forwards  to  school,  now  wem  to  the  City 
and  back  by  the  same  train,  sat  beside  each  other  at  the  same 

Idesk,  and  took  their  dmners  together  for  ninepence  at  the  same 
luncheon-bar. 
:      As  für  Tommy,  he  was,  of  course,  taken  into  bis  uncle's 
pffice. 
i      Eut  on  the  evening  before  Allen's  duties  began,  his  mother 
beg^ed  him  to  stay  at  home  with  her.     She  had  something  to 
teil  him,     She  was  a  woman  born  to  be   CDmel^^  smiling,  and 
contented,  but  fate  had   been    against   her.     The  memrjry  of 
past  misfortune  and  the  pinch   of  present  poverty  hacl  taken 
the  sunshine  out  of  her  face,  which  was  generally  hard,  except 
when  her  eyes  feil  upon  the  boy.     For   in   him  was   her  only 
hope.     A  daughter  of   the  City,  too,  who  knew   of  no   other ^ 
life  foT   a  man  than  to  go  of[   "lo  business  "  every  raorning 
and  to  make  him  seif  a  position.     Wliat  her  husband  had  tri  cd 
M^  do,  her  son  would  succeed  in  doing. 

■  The  thing  she  had  to  teil  ;vas  so  dreadful  that,  when  she 
began  to  teil  it,  she  feil  into  passioHate  sobbing  and  crying^ 
such  as  Allen  had  never  seen  before. 

■  **Why,  mother,"  he  said,    "if  it  distresses  you,  do  not  teil 
Kne/' 

■  **  It  is  about  your  father,"  she  cried,     **0h  1  AUen^Allen 
Bi"*I  must  teil  you  about  your  father  at  last/' 


ricli  agam." 

"  No !  '^  she  Said,  bursting  into  fresh  tears.  '*  There  is  a  great 
deal  niore  .  The  vvorst  remains  to  be  told.  Listen,  Allen. 
He  had  a  partner — a  man  named  Stephens — Engledew  and 
Stephens  was  the  Firm,  with  offices  in  Laburnum  Court,  Thread- 
needle  Street.  I  knew  John  Stephens  before  I  knew  your 
father.  Yes ;  I  knew  John  when  we  were  boy  and  girl  together 
and  before  he  became  a  bad  man.  Sometinies  I  think  that  he 
did  it  out  of  revenge  when  he  did  it  because  he  asked  me  once 
to  marry  him,  and  I  retused.  Bat  he  went  on  being  friendly, 
and  I  never  suspected — never.    A  bad  man — a  bad  man." 

She  paused  and  wiped  her  eyes. 

"  Remember,  Allen,  always  remember,  that  there  never  was 
any  one  like  your  father  for  honor  and  rectitude,  which  made  it 
all  the  worse.  And  his  only  fault  was  that  he  believed  other 
people  to  be  as  honorable  as  himself.  As  for  his  partner,  he 
trusted  him  entirely ;  whatever  Stephens  told  him  he  believed 
And,  oh  !  the  things  which  that  man  told  him." 

"  Go  on,  mother,"  said  Allen,  gravely.' 

"  My  dear,  I  have  always  intended  to  teil  you  about  the 
wickedness  of  this  man  as  a  warning  to  you.  But  I  cannot. 
You  must  guess  his  wickedness  when  you  hear  about  other  men, 
as  you  grow  older.  Whatever  you  hear  of  treachery  and  lies  and 
wicked  profligacy,  remember  that  Stephens,  your  father's  part- 
ner, was  worse.  I  think  there  never  was,  since  the  world  be- 
gan,  a  man  so  horribly — so  incredibly  wicked."  The  poor  wo- 
man's  experience  of  vice  was,  to  be  sure,  confined  to  this  one 
example,  so  that  possibly  there  was  some  exaggeration.  But 
Allen  was  not  in  a  critical  mood.  He  perceived  that  something 
had  to  be  told  him,  much  more  painful  than  anything  that  had 
gone  before.  "  One  day,"  his  mother  continued,  "  your  father  did 
not  come  home  at  his  usual  time.  I  waited  for  him  tili  paät  nine 
o'clock.  Then  I  was  frightened,  and  I  put  on  my  things  and  took 
an  Omnibus  to  town  to  see  if  anything  had  happened.  It  was 
ten  o'clock  when  I  got  to  the  City,  and  all  the  offices  were  closed, 
and  the  streets  empty.  But  in  my  husband's  office  the  gas  was 
burning,  the  door  was  unlocked,  and  I  found  him — oh  !  my 
dear  husband  !  oh  my  poor  husband  1 — sitting  at  his  table 
with  papers  before  him,  and  on  his  white  face,  as  he  lifted  It 
when  I  opened  the  door,  I  saw  despair." 

She  hjd  her  face  inherhands.     The  tears  ran  doviiv  KWexi^^ 


FL  Your  f ather  was  ruiued'' 
**  What  had  Jie — Stepbens — done  motli 
*^*1  do  not  know%  That  is,  I  knew  once,  because  they  told 
nie»  But  I  have  forgottcnj  I  know  no  longer.  lle  had  robbed 
all  ihe  money,  hc  had  borrowed  more  in  the  name  of  the  firm  ; 
everything  was  gonc,  credit  as  well  as  money.  Yonr  father's 
good  nanie  was  gone  ;  no  one,  he  saki,  would  ever  believe  that 
\t  knew  nothing  of  the  frauds — think  of  the  word  frand — Uie 
jr^üds  perpetiated  by  his  partner  ■  ruin  and  disgrace  were 
Dre  hini^  very  likely ;  most  likely,  he  said,  a  criminal  pros- 
iition  and  a  prison,  Tiiink  of  that,  Allen.  Oh!  boy,  you 
bave  wondered  whyyour  mother  never  laughed ;  she  can  never 
'laugh  again,  because  of  that  night.  All  these  things  he  told 
me  in  a  qulet  cold  wuy,  without  any  anger  or  any  hope,  ^o  that 
I  knew  his  heart  was  qutte  broken.  Presently,  it  was  then 
half-past  eleven^  he  kissed  me — oh  !  God  of  mercy^  it  was  the 
last  kiss  he  would  ever  give  me,  my  dear^my  good — my  noble 
husband — and  he  bade  me  leave  him,  because  he  had  much  to 
Ido,  and  I  must  go  home  and  think  of  the  child.  Who  was  I 
that  1  should  disobey  him  at  such  a  moment  ?  1  left  bim,  my 
Oh  !  I  left  him.  I  went  home  and  I  waited  all  night 
aide  your  cradle,  but  he  did  not  come  home  all  night 
long^ — what  a  night !  **     She  stopped  with  a  klnd  of  spasm. 

Allen  sprang  to  his  feet  and  began  to  walk  up  and   down 
the  Toom, 

"  Mother  !  go  on.     Teil  me  alL" 

**  Hc  never  came  home  any  more.  They  brought  me  a 
'letter  in  the  moming.  Hc  said  that  he  could  have  borne  poverty 
with  me,  but  not  shame.  He  could  see  no  way  of  cscape^  he 
could  find  no  means  of  proving  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
frauds  which  had  been  committed  by  bis  partner  in  his  name. 
That  he  had  w ritten  to  everybody  concerned  stating  the  truib, 
and  that  as  Heaven  had  taken  from  him  what  was  dearer  than 
life,  he  would  gis'e  up  that  too,  and  he  prayed  that  it  might  be 
forgiven  him,  and  that  God's  blessing  would  rest  upon  us,  his 
■wife  and  innocent  boy.  A.nd  then— Allen — Allen — he destroyed 
himselfJ' 

IShe  was  silent.     She  had  told  all  there  was  to  telk 
*'  Now  you  kuöWj  poor  boy.     It  will  not  make  you  happier 
o  know  it.     At  the  office  where  you  go  to-morrow  everybody 
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^  And  uow  you  too  know,     But,  Allen,  tbere  was  a  meetl^^ 
af  the  creditors»  and — -and — ^the  people  who  had  been  robbedL 
And  they  passed  the  resolution  ihat  thcy  believed   Mr,   Engle* 
dew  was  free  from  any  guilty  knowledge  in  bis  parlner's  frauds. 
And  they  off e  red  a  reward  for  John  Stephen 's  apprehension," 

"  And  did  they  catch  him  ? '" 

"  No  !  he  was  never  heard  of  afterward s,  Wl  may  supp 
that  he  is  dead.  Something  dreadfui  is  sure  to  have  happened  to 
a  man.  I  hope,"  she  added  theii,  with  a  little  hesitation,  as  if 
she  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  honcsty  of  her  wish,  **  I 
hope  that  he  repented  before  he  died.  But,  no  doubt/'  she 
cheered  up  a  little,  *'he  died  unrepentant  and  went  to  his  own 
place." 

Allen  threw  his  arms  abont  his  mother's  neck  and  kissed 
her,  Then  he  went  out,  pnt  on  his  hat,  and  made  for  the  forest 
The  evening  was  warm  and  light.  As  he  passed  the  cottage 
he  savv  Claire  in  the  garden  alone.  Her  father,  as  usual,  was 
bunting  the  common  slug  among  the  Itttuces, 

**  Ciaire/*  he  whispered,  ^*come  with  me," 

She  ran  and  took  his  band*     TJiey  ran  together  across  l:^ 
meadow  beyond  which  the  forest  begins. 

When  thcy  came  to  the  trees  and  were  hidden  among  ti 
brancheSj  Alien  stopped^ 

*^  Oh^  Claire,"  he  cried,  but  his  voice  failed,  and  he  buri 
into  cries  and  tears. 

**  Allen,  what  is  it  ?    You  are  going  into  the  City  to-morrO 
to  make  your  fortune,  and  you  are  not  happy  ?     Will  was  with 
US  hall  an  hour  ago.     He  was  füll  of  deliglit/' 

**  Ciaire,!  want  the  earth  to  open  and  swallow  me,"  said 
AJlen.     "  I  wish  I  had  never  been  borii.     I  wish  I  was  dead/^ 

"  Please,  Allen^  teil  me  why.** 

He  told  her,  in  as  few  words  as  he  could  find,  the  substance 
of  his  niother's  story. 

"To-morrow,"  he  Said,  "I  have  to  go  into  the  City  and 
into  the  office  whcre  they  all  know  me.  They  will  say,  *'  Is 
this  the  son  of  the  man  who  was  bankmpt,  and  who,  becanse 
he  might  have  becn  accnsed  of  dreadfui  thlngs,  kille d  hlm- 
self  ?  '* 

"  Poor  Allen  I  "     The  girl 
she  knew  already  the  simple 
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was  only  twelve  years  old,  h^x\ 
arts  by  which  wometi  \i(ictiXÄ^ 


ministerin^  angeh,     "Foor  Allen  I     Do  you  think  xWv  ^un  c 


onorable  man  in  the  City  of  London,     Allen,  dear^  don't  cry,' 
have  knovvn — why,  we  have  all  known  this  all  aloiig,  bnt  no 
ne  ihinks  tlie  worse  of  you  for  it.     How  can  tliey  ?     Come, 
let  US  go  back  to  my  father     Teil  him  that  you  are  going  iuto 
tie  City  to-morrow  for  the  first  timft — to  make  your  fortnne," 

I  hate  the  City/*  cried  the  boy  passionately.  **  It  has 
bbl>ed  my  father  of  his  fortune  and  bis  good  name  ;  it  has 
>bbed   my  mother  of  lier  happiness  ^  what  will  it  take  from 

er' 

"  Come,  Allen,"  said  Claire^  "  come  to  my  fatber :  he  will 
>mfort  )'0U.*' 

Despite  the  philosopher's  consolarions,  it  was  wdth  down- 
ast  eyes  and  shameful  heart  that  Allen  went  into  the  City  for 
e  first  time,  while  Will  looked  as  if  he,  for  his  part,  must 
ance  and  sing  for  joy  that  the  time  for  action  had  arrived. 

'*  Rcmember,  Allen/*  he  said  in  the  train,  "  they  tbink  that 
e  are  just  a  couple  of  boys  from  school  whoknow  nothing  but 
>  copy  letters.  Wait  a  bit,  They  will  find  us  out  after  a 
time^  and  then   we  shall  make  our  way,     Don't  be  afraid,  old 

H    AU  day  long  Allen  went  about  his  work  expecting  to  hear 

^ome  allusions  to  his  father's  fall  and  suicide*     Yet  no  one 

said  anything  about  it,  for  the  simple   reason  that  the  whole 

thing  was  forgotten,  save  by  one  or  two*     This  forgetting  of 

things  is   a  natural  event  which   people  concerned  in   events 

Lwbich  should  be  forgotten  do  not  consider  or  expect.     I  met 

pthe  other  day  a  clergyman  whom  1  had  not  seen  since  old  days 

at  Cambridge.     He  accosted  me  wilh  so  mething  like  a  maidenly 

blush,  saying,  "  1'hey  acknowledged  afterwards  that  h  was  all 

my  handwridng."     For  some  time  I  could  not  understand  what 

he  meant.     Then  I  remembered  that  he  had  been  plucked  for 

Classical   Honors.     It  was   twenty   years   ago,   bnt    he    still 

iag:ined  that  everybody  was  talking  of  it     This  was  exactly 

tie  case  with  Allen  Engledew.     Nobody  cared  any  longer  to 

smember  the  misfortunes  of  his  father.     They  were  buried, 

id  will  only  be  exhumed  again  when,  if  ever^  Allen  is  talked 

}out  for  other  things,  and  then   men   will  rake  up  the  story 

ad  quote  it  in  order  to  reduce  by  a  measurable  quantity  the 

reatness  of  the  new  man,     Who  on  earth  cared  about  the 


home.  "  Why  have  you  been  looking  so  bliie  all  day  ?  I  call 
it  jolly.  Why,  we  are  at  work  at  last.  Don't  yoi  like  the 
lookout?  I  think  it  is  splendid.  Once  we  get  cu:-  chiiice  we 
shall  go  ahead.  Did  you  see  the  old  gentleman  who  got  down 
from  his  carriage  ?  That  is  the  senior  partner.  He  has  got 
a  town  house  at  a  place  called  Lancaster  Gate,  and  a  countq- 
house  in  Hamsphire,  and  he's  a  Member  of  Parliament.  We 
shall  have  our  carriages  and  be  Members  of  Parliament  too. 
But  what*s  the  matter,  Allen  ?  " 

He  saw  Allen's  eyes  were  flooded,  and  he  was  fain  to  hide 
his  tears  in  the  old  schoolboy  fashion — with  his  knuckles. 

"Teil  me,  Will,"  he  said,  "do  you  know — did  any  one  teil 
you,  how  my  father  died  ?  " 

"  Poor  old  boy,"  said  Will,  "  you  are  think ing  of  that." 

"  I  only  heard  last  night.     My  mother  told  me." 

"  Why,  Allen,  It  was  nearly  fifteen  years  ago.  Think  no 
more  about  it.  Of  course  we  know.  It  was  his  partner's  fault. 
Everybody  knows  that.  Cheer  up,  old  chap.  Let's  go  and 
teil  Claire  about  the  City.  You  shall  teil  her  about  the  golden 
pavement — that's  all  in  your  line — and  TU  teil  her  about  the 
turtle  soup  we  had  for  dinner,  all  for  ninepence,  eh  ?  at  a 
luncheon-bar,  after  we'd  danced  on  the  pavement  and  filled  our 
pockets  with  nuggets.  That's  in  my  line.  Hoorah  !  Who 
wouldn^t  be  in  Brimage  and  Waring's  ?  What  a  lucky  pair  we 
are  !  I  say,  Allen,  partners  always,  man  ;  no  quarrelling  be- 
tween  us  two.  WeVe  brothers,  we  are.  You  and  I  will  go  up 
the  ladder  together.  Don't  you  feel  as  if  you  were  ready  for 
the  second  rung  1 " 

They  shook  hands  and  Allen  cheered  up. 

"  And  Tommy  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Tommy  shall  be  only  a  first  cousin,"  replied  Will. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  CONFESSiONS  OF  A  PHILOSOPHElL 
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They  still  spent  their  evenings  at  the  cottage,  and  they  still 
continued  thelr  readmgs,  But  the  schoolboy  days  were  past ; 
their  guide  began  to  put  serious  books  into  their  hands.  His 
library  was  not  large,  but  he  could  borrow  of  a  compatriot,  a 
boökseller  in  Soho.  He  iherefore  introduced  the  boys  to  such 
%vriters  aa  Chateaubriand,  Prosper  Mi^rim^e,  Alexis  de  Tocqu^ 
ville,  Victor  Hugo,  Larmartine^  Alfred  de  Musset,  B<lranger, 
and  he  made  certain  sparing  use  o£  the  older  writers,  such  as 
Montaigne,  Rabelais,  Moliere,  Marot,  and  the  great  tragedians. 
The  boys  read  these  works  before  they  read  any  English  liter- 
ature  at  alL  They  kncvv,  wMch  is  stränge^  B^ranger  before 
they  knew  Shakspeare,  and  Victor  Hugo  before  Mi! ton.  They 
did  a  great  deal  of  massive  reading  in  those  years,  and  ac- 
quired a  vast  quantlty  of  ideas. 

When  the  boys  got  promotion,  which  came  in  due  coursej 
and  when  it  was  found  that  tbey  knew  French  and  could  write 
it,  and  were  consequently  rewarded  with  salaries  which  gave 
them  mo ney  to  spend,  Allen  began  to  buy  books.  Every  boy 
who  loves  reading  knows  the  joy  of  sceln^  his  shelf  fill  up  and 
overflow,  into  other  shelves^  until  a  whole  bookcase  is  filled 
Tjip — yea,  even  a  whole  house  of  the  largest  size.     And  then  he 

m  to  ploiigh  his  delightfu!  way  thraugh  the  English  poets. 
'et  the  Interruption  to  reading  caused  by  the  eight  hours  of 
work  at  his  desk  was  vet}^  grievous  to  htm.  And  he  made  fio 
iriends  among  his  fellow-clerks. 

"  Out  of  the  boy  who  is  always  reading,"  said  Hector  to 
himself,  "  comes,  if  he  is  properly  looked  after,  the  man.  who 
writes." 

He  watched  the,  boy  more  carefully*  He  saw  that  Allen 
now  neglected  his  French  books  and  read  nothing  but  EnglLsh, 
and  principally  English  poetry. 

He  observed  that  the  boy  would  go  away  by  himself  into 
the  forest,  book  in  band.  He  foUowed  him  and  saw  him, 
alone  as  he  thought,  reading  aloud  and  declaiming.  He  be- 
gan to  wonder  what,  if  anything,  would  come  of  it.    And  he 
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spects  the  great  men  of  history,  The  magnanimity  of  Scipio,  tlie 
heroisni  of  Horatius,  the  wisdom  of  Cato,  the  eloquence  of  De- 
mosthenes,  the  genius  of  Hannibai^ — ^all  these  qualities  may,  he 
thiiiks,  be  united  in  himself.  These  boys  had  learned  the  same 
lesson,     They  believed  in  themselves. 

The  time  passe d  by.  While  ii  irtiproved  the  appearance  of 
the  young,  it  played  tricks,  as  nsual,  with  the  middle-aged, 
Time  did  not  knock  out  Hector's  teeth,  nor  make  him  bald, 
nor  did  it  cripple  hls  legs,  nor  did  it  put  chalk  stones  in  his 
knuckles,  as  it  does  to  some  unfortunates  ;  but  it  tnmed  his 
once  black  hair  into  a  creamy  white,  beard  and  all,  \shich 
made  him  resemble  one  of  the  Seveti  Sa^es,  but  I  do  not  know 
which.  They  all  had  white  hair,  white  beads,  and  brif^ht 
eyes;  they  also  had,  I  am  sure^  deep  and  sweet  voices  Jike 
this  man,  their  successor. 

Time,  also,  made  Will  a  great  strong  fellow  of  six  feet, 
with  broad  Shoulders  and  sturdy  limbs,  as  comely  a  lad  as  one 
may  look  to  see  anywhere.  Allen  was  of  slighter  build,  and 
he  had  already  at  eighteen  acquired  the  stoop  of  ihose  who 
read,  His  features  were  regulär,  his  eyes  fuli  and  Iustroüs< 
With  a  young  man's  regard  for  appearance  he  carried  an  aye- 
glass,  but  in  his  pocket  lay  the  glasses  with  which  he  read  and  ^^ 
wrote.  ^M 

On  WilFs  face  was  written  the  brave  resolve  to  succecd  ;  on  ^^ 
Allen 's  a  curious,  triumphant  look,  as  of  one  who  has  already 
succeeded.  WitPs  face  w^as  generally  grave,  because,  though 
many  resolve  to  succeed,  few  carry  out  that  resolut  Ion,  Many 
long  to  Iravel  on  the  same  road  as  Dick  Whittington,  but  can- 
not  find  their  wat.  Yet  the  air  of  London  is  charged  with  the 
stories  of  those  who  have  succeeded  :  the  pavement  is  wom 
with  the  Steps  of  those  who  have  succeeded.  He  would  get  ^j 
on,  ^omehow  ;  he  must  find  out  the  way,  sometime.  ^H 

Allf;n  never  feit  any  doubt  or  despondency  at  all  He  held  ^| 
his  head  high,  as  one  who  has  already  succeeded  ;  his  eyes 
were  triumphant  ;  be  was  a  young  conqueror,  because  in  im-  ^j 
agination  he  had  already  succeeded,  and  because  the  success^B 
of  which  he  dreamed  can  be  won  at  a  single  bound,  and  because  ^^ 
it  is  success  in  a  line  in  which  there  are  not  many  nva\?k,  ilti4 
because  it  Js  success  of  a  kind  not  desired  by  the  pTacüca\, 
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him.  In  person  he  had  not  atta-ined  quite  to  the  proportions 
of  Apollo,  his  liiies  beinglaidfor  strength  rat  her  than  forgrace. 
Compared  with  the  other  two  he  was  like  a  Portsmouth  wherry 
laid  11  p  in  Haslar  Creek  beside  a  racing  yacht  ;  he  was  short 
and  thickset.  In  order  to  prevent  him  from  repining,  and  hy 
way  of  compensation — kind  Natiire  is  always  dealmg  out  com- 
pensation  and  making  up  for  things — he  was  endowed  at  the 
outset  with  an  excellent  opinion  of  his  own  beatity,  ahilities, 
and  attractions.  He  "  fancied  himself  ^'  as  much  as  Narcissuü, 
and  had  there  been  anywhere  in  the  Forest  a  clear  fountain,  I 
am  satisfied  that  he  woiild  have  imitated  that  self-consclous 
shepherd,  perhaps  to  his  own  undohig,  Besides  this,  he  was  a 
young  man  possessed  Sr  gteat  good-humor  and  natural 
amiability.  These  excellent  qualities  shone^  visible  to  all 
observers,  on  his  large,  round,  shiny  face,  wreathedin  perpetual 
smiles,  Few  things  conduceto  make  a  man  uniformly  cheerfu! 
more  than  a  good  opinion  of  himself,  Wives  should  remember 
this  fact  and  foster  such  an  opinion,  especially  on  days  when 
contentment  is  wanted  for  the  cold  mutton  and  herbs-  Upon 
his  Cards  was  writlen  hts  really  magnificent  name,  Mr.  OHnthus 
Gallaway  ;  but  to  his  friends  and  all  who  love  him  he  will  ever 
remain  piain  Tommy, 

Hector  no  longer  treated  them  as  boys— they  were  young 
men  with  w^hom  he  could  converse  as  equals.  They  were  men 
^^he  could  reveal  himself  in  his  true  light.  He  could  even  con- 
fess  his  sentitnents  on  the  nature  of  his  occupatio  n. 

"  To-morrow/*  he  said  sorrowfully,  one  day  tow^ards  the  end 
of  January,  *'  to-morrow  I  retnni  to  ray  classes.  You  think, 
then»  perhaps,  that  I  love  them — my  classes — /tmi  ?  Listen  ! 
I  will  teil  you  a  thing,  I  abhor  them."  He  spread  out  bolh 
his  hands  in  the  attitude  of  detcstation.  "  I  shrink  from  them. 
If  it  were  not  for  Ciaire,  I  would  jump  out  of  this  frying-pan, 
which  scoTches  and  broils — yes,  still,  after  twenty  years  and 
more — into  the  fixe,  which  burns.  I  would  cross  the  Channel. 
I  would  go  to  the  p^endarmerie  of  Calais,  I  would  say — *  Be- 
hold me  !  it  is  Philipon,  the  man  of  the  Barricades  ;  you  would 
have  sent  him  to  Cayenne.  He  gives  himself  up,  he  surrenders ; 
send  him,  then,  to  exile,'  Yes,  tny  friends,  but  for  Ciaire,  who 
would  weep,  I  would  brave  the  danger  of  tlie  voyage,  I  would 
be  a  convict  with  my  brethren," 
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the  habit  ot  regarding  liimselt  still  as  a  retugee  was  too  strong. 
Everybody  knew,  of  course,  that  be  was  a  French  exile  ;  it  was 
rumored  that  an  immense  price  had  been  set  upon  bis  head, 
and  it  was  believed  that  the  Empuror — while  Sedan  was  yet 
afar  off — had  often  declared  that  he  shonld  know  no  rest  tili 
Hector  Philipen  was  in  a  dungeon. 

".Behold,"  he  went  on  to  the  astonished  boys,  "  the  irony 
of  fate  !  I,  who  love  all  womep,  because  they  are  women  ;  I 
who  would  believe  them  faultless — have  to  spend  my  life  in 
finding  out  the  faults  of  undeveloped  woman — Girl.  I  would 
give  them  nothing  but  pleasure,  yet  I  give  them  continual  pain. 
It  seemed  to  me,  at  first,  incredible.  Dionysius  certainly 
became  a  schoolmaster,  but  he  had  alleviations.  He  was 
allowed  to  teach  boys.  He  could  "herefore  flog  them,  whip 
them,  beat  them,  reward  them  with  good  strokes  of  foot  and 
band.  You  cannot  beat — Girl.  You  may  not  throw  books  at 
Girl.  You  must  not  suffer  yourself  to  grow  ^ngry  with — Girl. 
If  you  do,  she  laughs  ;  she  rejoices  she  triumphs.  Such,  my 
friend,  is  the  true  disposition  of  Girl." 

On  the  subject  of  Girl  he  was  eloquent,  even  after  Iwenty 
years  of  teaching.  Time,  the  great  consoler,  could  not  reconcile 
him  with  bis  occupation. 

"  I  was  at  first,"  he  said,  "  unhappy  and  humiliated.  I  feit 
as  if  my  goddess  had  been  torn  from  me.  But  an  inspiration 
— no  doubt  from  her — made  me  separate  Woman — whom  1 
love — from  Girl — whom  I  abhor.  I  regained  my  divin ity. 
Woman  smiled  and  became  once  more  the  giver  of  love  and  joy. 
As  for  Girl,  she  is  not  Woman  at  all.  She  is  not  like  her  in 
any  respect.  Woman  has  a  figure  to  ravish  the  beholder's  eyes ; 
Girl  is  bony  and  makes  her  elbows  to  be  feit.  Woman  thinks 
always  in  kindness  :  Girl  nourishes  hatred.  Woman  is  con- 
fident  c  herseif  ;  Girl  is  jealous  and  suspicous.  Woman  in- 
spires  poetry  ;  Girl  has  no  imagination.  When  Woman  puts 
on  dress  she  becomes  a  Parisienne  ;  Girl  puts  on  dress  and  re- 
mains — Girl.  Woman  always  tries  to  please  ;  Girl,  never. 
Enfiii^  she  is  not  Woman.  She  is,  if  you  pleaSe,  caterpillar, 
grtib,  chrysalis.     Can  one  love  a  chrysalis  ? 

"  Again,  can  one  love  a  creature  who  cannot  learn  the  verb 
irregulär,  who  steals  her  exercises,  copies  her  translation,  and 
looks  over  her  neighbor's  Shoulders  at  the  dictce^  who  evetv 
makes  grimaces — ^figure  to  yourself  a  Venus  making  grimaces  \ 


oia  worsmp.      i  say,  '  inis  is  not  woman  ;  inis  is  um/  ■ 

These  revohitionary  senüinents  were  not  utteredin  the  pr 
ence  of  his  daiighter  Ciaire  knew  that  her  father  regardetl 
his  pupils  with  feeiings  which  admitted  of  no  favoritism,  except 
that  of  the  least  disiike.  But  she  did  not  krtow,  and  would  not 
have  understood,  the  distinction  ^vhich  he  drew  between  Girl 
and  Woman,  He  spoke  also  of  graver  things,  of  the  Great  Rev* 
olution,  and  her  daughters,  and  of  what  thcy  mean. 

"  I  was  bom,"  he  said,  **  xvhen  the  Bourbons,  who  had 
learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing,  had  been  back  for  ten 
years.  1  have  conversed  with  many  wlio  remembered  the  be- 
ginn ing  of  the  Revolution,  Some  of  them  had  not  forgotten 
its  ideas  and  its  phrases  ;  tliey  spoke  still ^thoiigh  it  was  not 
the  time  for  such  words— of  the  Sovereign  People^  the  Rights 
of  Man.  and  oppressed  Hümanit}^  To  them  a  Priest  was  an 
aceursed  hypocrite  j  a  King  was  a  sanguinary  tyrant,  and  tbß 
voice  of  tlie  People  was  the  voice  of  God. 

**  They  were  phrases — yes,  phrases.  Yct  remember,  before 
the  Revolution  there  were  no  people,  there  w^as  only  a  mob, 
Do  you  know  w'hat  La  Bruy^re  said  ? 

"  '  I  see  certain  wild  animals  scattered  over  the  fields  ; 
black,  livid,  burnt  by  the  sun,  bound  to  the  earth.  They  have 
an  articnlate  voice,  and  when  they  rise  on  their  feet,  they  show 
a  human  form  and  are,  in  fact,  men/ 

'*  It  was  a  great  thing  to  have  made  a  people  out  of  a  berd 
— a  flock,  When  tlie  people  found  out  themselves  they  bcgan  to 
dream  greater  things,  I^  too^  my  friends,  being  young  and 
generous,  dreamed  with  the  others,  and  told  my  drcam." 

His  voice  sank  and  he  went  on  talking»  as  if  to  liimstilf,  in 
deep  musical  tone, 

**  The  World  for  mankind.  Yes — for  whom  eise  should  it 
be  ?  But  they  made  mistakes.  They  talked  of  the  Rii^^hts  of 
Man.  Yet  the  weak  must  be  defeated,  Is  that  a  Right  I 
There  must  also  be  rieh  and  poor.  Is  it  a  Rjght — to  be  poor? 
They  talked  of  the  Voice  of  the  People  and  the  Voice  of  God, 
How  is  one  to  rccognize  that  Voice  ?  I  have  soughl  for  it,  but 
I  have  never  been  able  to  hear  it,  Is  the  nttcrer  of  that  Voice 
perchance  a  priest  ?  Or  if  the  people  were  to  sj^eak  would 
they  ask  for  more  than  sleep  and  idieness,  with  dancing,  and 
feasting,  and  love-making  ?     Is  that  the  Voice  of  God  ? 


Dceii  guiiiuiiiic  aiJU  uitiigiiig  a  lu  uintcrnc^  wiiii  piKcs  aiiu  iicdus 

upon  them  and  barricades.  But  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
heard  of  mercy  or  forgiveness,  or  any  virtue  at  all.  Wherefore 
I  now  think  that  noble  thoughts  descend  not  to  the  Ignorant  and 
the  i  n'earned." 

The  young  men  listened  without  interrupting. 

"  When  a  man  gets  the  idea  of  humanity  into  his  head  it 
never  leaves  him.  Never,  never.  He  is  henceforth  doomed 
to  think  of  his  brother-man.  To  comprehend,  even  but  a  little, 
humanity  is  to  fill  the  brain.  As  for  us,  we  meant  well,  but  we 
hoped  too  much  from  governments.  That  is  the  mistake  we 
always  make  ;  the  thing  we  search  for  lies  at  our  feet,  we  rnay 
stoop  and  pick  it  up,  but  we  expect  a  government  to  do  it  for 
US.  The  Republic  follows  the  Empire,  yet  the  people  remain 
the  same,  for  even  a  Republic  brings  us  no  nearer  the  dream." 

"  Yet  if  it  is  a  noble  dream,"  said  Will,  "  you  would  not 
have  it  die." 

'*  It  cannot  die." 

**  Will  you  teil  us  what  it  is — the  dream  ?  "  asked  Allen. 

"  No.  There  are  some  things,  such  as  this  dream,  which 
cannot  be  taught  and  must  be  found  out.  It  may  be  found  by 
both  of  you,  but  it  will  be  in  different  forms." 

About  this  time  a  grievous  doubt  and  perplexity  feil  upon 
the  philosopher.  He  asked  himself  whether  he  had  done  right 
in  putting  into  the  heads  of  these  young  men  knowledge  of  all 
kinds  which  might  only  make  them  discontented.  He  waa 
wrong  to  doubt.  Discontent  hurts  no  young  man  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  laziness,  when  it  is  the  Devil.  As  for  knowl- 
edge, there  is  no  position  which  it  not  rendered  happier  by  its 
possession.  I  once  knew  a  man  whose  business  it  was  to  tramp 
from  office  to  office  selling  pens  and  books  ;  in  the  evening  he 
read  and  taught  himself  all  kinds  of  things.  His  life  was  hal- 
lowed  by  his  evenings.  I  have  known  a  waiter  who  read  the 
Saturday  Review  regularly  and  was  a  happy  waiter ;  and  I  once 
knew  a  policeman  who  found  food  for  thought  when  on  his  beat 
by  recollections  of  Herbert  Spencer.  He  was  a  contented 
policeman. 

"  My  daughter,"  he  asked,  "  have  I  done  well  ? " 
Ciaire  did  not  know  exactly  what  he  meant  and  theietox^ 
replied,  in  general  terms^  "  ihdit  he  always  did  wlle." 
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in\^y  iiiay  ucvt^i  ^(jl  uic  uuüljlc  icl  a  i^ttnuyi  ucucvc  uu<tL 
these  two  boys,  who  know  so  much  and  can  tliiak  and  reasoß, 
"Will  remain  where  they  are/* 

One  day  a  Thought  cairi-  to  him.  It  was  a  half-holiday. 
and  he  was  gardtsning  among  his  lettuces,  clad  in  the  blue 
blouse  which  protected  his  shirt  front  and  white  waistcoat,  It 
was  a  Thought  so  great,  so  splendid,  so  magnificent,  that  for 
the  moment  it  intoxicated  him  and  he  reeled  to  and  fro  as  one 
wiio  had  drunk  strong  drink.  When  lie  partly  recovered  frora 
this  first  shock  his  Thought  flared  up  in  his  brain  like  an  elec- 
tric  light,  as  bright  as  a  little  sun  or  two,  insorauch  that  he  was 
blinded  hy  its  splendor,  It  took  him  half  an  hour,  or  there- 
abouts,  to  recoverhis  sight,  and  then  his  cabbages  looked  eveiy 
one  like  a  great  Koh-i-noor  diainond,  so  bright  was  the  splen- 
dor of  this  Thought,  Next,  ihe  thought  began  to  bei  low  in 
his  ear,  like  the  roar  of  cannons,  or  the  blast  of  brazen  tnimpets, 
with  the  clashing  of  cymbals,  the  beating  of  big  drums,  and  the 
musical  roll  of  mighty  organs,  and  all  the  time  as  bright  as  be- 
fore.  Finally,  the  Thought,  still  in  this  intense  light  and  amid 
this  unearthly  instrumental  clang,  flew  at  him,  banged  him  from 
sidc  to  side,  shook  him  to  and  fro,  thwacked  him  on  the  Shoul- 
der. biiflTeted  bim  on  either  cheek,  and  final ly  doubled  him  up 
so  that  be  feil  backwards  into  the  wheeibarrow  among  the  cab- 
bage-stalks,  and  weeds,  and  dead  leaves — an  undignified  Situa- 
tion for  one  who  never  forgot  bis  dignity, 

AU  really  great  Thoughts  are  thus  mäste rful  when  they  first 
seek  to  possess  a  man.  The  history  of  great  Thoughts  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  few  really  important  siibjects  wbich  remain  to 
be  written.  The  c:ise  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  for  instance,  may 
be  comparcd  with  that  of  Hector  l^hi lipon.  Peter's  Thotif^ht 
came  to  him  one  night  i  his  cell.  He  wronglv  received  it  as 
if  it  was  a  diabolical  nsitation,  or  the  result  of  indigestion,  and 
he  wrestled  with  jt  all  throughthe  night  but  met  defeat  and  dis- 
comfiture,  and  was  found  in  the  morning  by  a  brother  hermit, 
— who  had  peacefully  slept  through  the  whole  of  the  combat 
dreaming  of  nothing  but  leniils,  and  beans,  and  pulse^fairly 
doubled  up,  limp  and  shattered,  a  ihread-paper,  all  the  conceit 
knocked  out  of  him,  and  in  the  disposition  of  his  shattered 
frame  like  unto  a  cocked  hat  Tbe  story  was  published  in  the 
last  Century  by  Mr,  Dicey,  of  Northampton^  in  a  chap  book, 
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uncc,  äiiu  aiiuwcu  uic  xiiuugiiL  lu  laKc  pubbcbbiuii  iiKC  a  uaiim. 
In  his  case  it  was  a  voice  which  called,  a  finger  which  pointed, 
a  band  which  pushed,  day  and  night,  so  that  he  could  never 
rest,  never  sleep,  never  sit  down,  never  speak  of  anything  un- 
less  in  obedience  to  the  perpetual  admonition  of  that  Thougbt. 
As  was  Christopher,  so  was  our  Hector.  He  accepted  the 
Thougbt  after  the  briefest  resistance,  and  allowed  it  benceforth 
to  guide  and  rulc  bim. 

If  that  Thougbt  bad  not  come  to  Hector  Philipon  tbis 
history  would  never  have  been  written.  If  that  Thougbt  bad 
not  seized  bim  one  knows  not  wbat  Hves  of  discontent,  i.:  .- 
satisfied  desire,  and  tbwarted  ambition  might  have  been  the  lot 
of  these  two  Clerks.  And  yet  they  do  not  know  the  history  of 
tbis  supreme  moment,  tbis  wrestling  and  defeat.  One  can 
hardly  guess  in  wbat  words  did  they  know  it,  their  gratitude 
could  be  expressed. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

l-HE  TYRANNY  OF  THE  THOUGHT. 

M.  Philipon,  therefore,  as  soon  as  be  recovered  conscious- 
ness,  submitted  to  the  domination  of  the  Thougbt.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  wisest  tbing  be  could  do,  and  be  was  rewarded  pres- 
ently  by  failing  into  an  ecstasy  or  rapture  which  carried  bim 
out  of  himself  for  the  space  of  ten  days.  Tbis  is  a  tbing  which 
happens  to  none  but  the  most  exalted  souls.  During  tbis 
period  be  conversed  not  at  all  with  any  one.  It  was  the  last 
fortnight  of  the  summer  vacation  wben  tbis  stränge  tbing  befell 
bim. 

Ciaire  first  observed  the  strangeness  of  it  at  dinner.  Her 
fatber  took  the  meal  witbout  a  word,  answering  when  he  was 
addressed,  but  advancing  no  remark  or  proposition  of  any  kind. 
After  dinner  be  went  into  the  garden  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  lawn.  The  boys  came  as  usual  and  spoke  to  bim,  but  be 
shook  bis  head,  and  they  joined  Ciaire  in  her  own  room, 
wondering. 

"  What  is  it,  Ciaire  ? ''  they  asked. 
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^^H^  Are  you  ill,  sir  ?  "  he  asked. 

^^^M.  Philipon  stopped,     *'  Not  ill,"  he  replied^  lifting  eyes 

PTflrhich  were  troubled.  "  There  is  nothing  the  matten  Do  not 
ßpeak  to  me  just  yet."  Then  hb  Thought  overpowered  him 
again,  and  he  spread  out  his  hands  with  a  gesture  of  inipatience 

K  and  resumed  his  solitary  walk. 

P  The  three  within  spoke  in  whispers*  Night  feil,  but  he  was 
still  Walking,  and  took  no  heed^  as  if  it  inattered  not  to  hira 

«    whether  it  was  night  or  day,     Clalre  played  somethlng  but  it 

■  did  not  seem  to  ronse  hlm.     At  ten  the  boys  went  away,  but  he 

■  dkl  not  return  their  good  night,  Then  Ciaire  came  and  took 
him  by  the  band,  and  led  him  into  the  hoiiseunrej^isting,  Pres- 
ently  she  gave  him  a  candle  and  told  him  to  go  to  bed  ;  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  she  woke  up  and  heard  him  Walking 
up  and  down  his  room. 

Tbh  kind  of  conduct,  repeated  the  next  day,  and  for  several 
days  afterwards,  gave  his  daughter  and  his  friends  the  greatest 
uneasiness,      He  was  not  ül ;  he   took  his  break  fast  and  dln- 

Iner  exactly  as  usual,  but  he  did  not  talk,  nor  did  he  read,  nor 
did  he  work  in  the  garden.  He  was  not  unhappy,  be cause  as 
he  walked  about  he  smiled  or  laughed,  and  waved  his  hands 
cheerfuily,  yet  with  myster}^,  be  cause  no  one  could  Interpret 
that  gesture. 
In  fact,  he  was  wholly  absorbed  and  donnnated  by  the 
Thought,  which  as  he  now  quite  clearly  perceived,  w^as  not  only 

»powertul  beyond  all  belief,  but  also  füll  of  grace,  and  like  a 
goddess  for  inexpressible  beaiity,  and  moreover  a  stupcindous 
Thought.  So  stupendous  did  it  seem  to  him,  that  it  loomed 
before  his  wondcring  eyes  as  a  Thought  more  wonderfnl  Uian 

(had  ever  before  been  voüchsafed  nnto  men. 
*^  It  is/'  he  niight  have  said^  enumerating  other  great 
Thoughts  for  purposes  of  cotnparison,  in  this  communion  and 
sllent  meditation,  in  this  rapture  of  his  mind,  **it  is  a  greaLer 
Thought  than  that  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  yet  did  a  consider* 
able  siroke  of  business  w  ith  his  ;  it  is  greater  than  that  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  because  he  only  doubled  mankind,  and 
therefore  multiplied  our  troubles  j  it  is  greater  than  the  Thought 
of  him  who  proposed  by  means  of  steam  to  divide  cvery  kilo^ 
metre  by  a  thoui^and  :  greater  than  tlie  Thought  of  the  man 
'ho,  with  an  electric  wire^  abolished  space  altogether,  so  ihat 
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while  they  toast  him  on  a  gridiron  and  perforate  hiin  with  rcd- 
hot  irons.  Until  I  find  words  to  cxpress  this  Thought  I  um 
dumb.  I  cannot  speak  of  anylhing  eise,  and  of  this  1  have  not 
yet  learned  to  speak." 

In  fact,  M.  Philipen  was  looking  for  words,  and  as  yet  no 
words  came  into  his  mind  which  were  at  all  adequate  to  cx- 
press the  gravity  of  the  crisis  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  which 
was  in  his  head.  A  Thought,  however  great,  is  nothing  to  the 
outer  woi  Id  unless  it  can  be  fitly  and  adequately  expressed  and 
prcsented  in  words  so  that  everybody  shall  understand  it.  For 
instance,  1  know  at  this  moment  a  man  who  has,  quite  unsus- 
pected  by  his  friends,  in  his  head,  and  absolutely  complete  in 
all  its  parts,  nothing  less  than  a  whole  three-volume  novel,  and 
the  best  work  of  its  kind  ever  yet  presented  to  the  world.  He 
says  so  himself,  and  it  is  unlikely  a  man  should  be  deceived  in 
so  important  a  point.  He  says,  further,  that  the  characters  arc 
absolutely  original,  the  incidents  new — fancy  getting  new  in- 
cidents  even  from  this  kaleidoscopic  world — the  pathos  inimi- 
table,  the  wit  and  the  humor  quite  unapproached.  There  is 
an  immense,  a  universal,  and  a  deathless  reputalion — he  says, 
who  ought  to  know  best — -jn  that  novel.  When  once  published 
it  will  be  translated  into  every  language  ;  it  will  be  the  delight 
of  Eskimo  and  Patagonian ;  it  will  civil ize  the  Papuan,  who 
wants  civilizing  very  badly ;  it  will  teach  the  Veddah  how  to 
laugh ;  it  will,  if  anything  can,  convert  the  American  Irish  to 
ways  of  humanity,  and  will  even  soften  the  heart  of  the  Nihilist. 
There  only  wants  one  thing — that  this  incomparable  work  shall 
be  written  down  ;  and  this,  somehow,  does  not  get  done.  It 
is  always  in  his  mind ;  he  has  arranged  the  situations ;  he  has 
grouped  the  characters,  constructed  his  plot,  prepared  the  open- 
ing,  and  provided  the  denouement  But  he  does  not  write  it 
He  refuses  to  communicate  the  nature  of  the  stor}%  of  whici 
he'is  as  jealous  as  a  traveller  who  has  discovered  a  new  lake; 
he  waits,  growinjr  moody,  for  the  moment  of  inspiration,  whicl 
never  comes.  He  is  getting  old  now,  and  he  rnay  some  da) 
soon  die  with  the  novel  unwritten  ;  he  may  even  die  of  that  ob. 
scure  and  obstinate  disease — novel  on  the  brain. 

Something  of  this  kind  opp.ressed  M.  Philipen.    His  T\\om?;\v\ 
held  bi/a  iast,  and  he  could  not  und  fitting  words  in  whicYi  tcw 
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!of  uncorrected  exercises  and  neglected  rüde  traoslations* 

"  He  will  come  round  sometime,"  said  Ciaire  to  ihe  boys. 
**  Do  not  see.n  to  be  minding  him." 

It  matte  red  very  little  whether  they  minded  him  or  not,  be- 
cause  he  observed  not  hing. 

It  was  in  the  evening  vvhen  the  boys  had  gone,  that  deliver- 
ance  came.  Ciaire  had  gone  as  far  as  the  garden  gate  with  them  ; ' 
thjn  she  returned  and  laid  her  hand  upon  her  father'sann,  say- 
ing  not  hing.  It  was  a  fair  moon  Light  night  ■  the  air  was  heavy 
with  the  fragrance  of  jessamin:^  and  honeysuckle  ;  a  still  andsol* 
emn  air  of  füll  but  late  summe r,  after  a  still,  bot  day,  Claire's 
hand  startled  her  father.  He  stopped,  looked  round  him, 
sighed^  and  held  up  his  forefinger,  which  meant  '*  Attention  I" 

The  girl  sat  down  on  the  seat  within  tbeporch,  and  listcned» 
She  was  now  nearly  sixteen  years  of  age^  taller  already  than 
her  father,  a  girl  remarkable  as  yet  for  nothing  but  those  deep 
blue  eyes  and  that  black  hain  But  one  expects  nothing  re- 
markable from  a  girl  of  fifteen,  unless  she  happens  to  be  a 
maiden  of  Verona,  where  adventures  have  been  known  to  ar- 
rive  at  a  still  earlier  age. 

She  stood  outside  in  the  moonlight.  He  spoke  gravely, 
even  solemnly  ^  and  he  spoke  slowly — in  his  native  tongue,  of 
icourse. 

"  My  child,"  he  said,  "  listen  attentively  to  me.  You  are 
now  nearly  sixteen  ;  you  have  the  manner  and  air  of  a  greater 
»age  ;  you  are  grown  up  ;  you  are  a  wo  man." 

■*  Yes,  mon  pbre/'  She  was  rather  frightened  at  this  sol- 
eran  introduction  to  the  unfolding. 

"  I  will  treat  you  henceforth  as  a  grown  woman.  You  are 
also  my  daughter," 

"Yes,  mon  pfere." 

"  I  will  treat  you  as  a  daughter  who  can  be  trustedJ' 

She  stooped  down  and  took  his  hand,  and  kissed  it. 

"  1  have  a  great  thing  to  teil  you,  I  have  the  grandest — 
the  most  magnificent  scheme  to  communicate*  I  demand  your 
absolute — your  profound  secrecy,  That  is  necessary,  VVithout 
secrecy  I  shall  fail ;  without  your  aid  success  will  be  difficult. 
Understand,  Claire,  what  1  ask  of  you  will  be  difficult ;  it  will 
tequire  dissimidatiou  ;  pretence  ;  perhaps  even  we  must  do  vio» 
lence  to  Puritan  ideas  j  we  may  have  to  invent.^* 


tnem  r 

**  At  least,"  she  said,  "  I  hope  I  should  never  betray  any 
secret  entrusted  to  me.*' 

Her  father  suppressed  an  epigram  about  Eve  and  her  daugh- 
ters,  and  went  on, — 

"  You  will  not,  Ciaire,  I  am  sure.  Yet  I  want  more  than  a 
mere  promise  of  secrecy.  I  want  a  tongue  that  will  not  add  to 
suspicion  :  I  want  a  clear  eye,  an  open  face,  a  frank  smile ;  en 
effet,  if  you  are  a  conspirator  you  must  look  as  if  there  is  no 
conspiracy." 

'*  Oh  !  "  she  cried  ;  "  do  with  me  what  you  plcase  ;  but  if 
you  are  killed,  and — and — oh  !  what  a  pity  to  put  up  barricades 
in  the  Forest !  " 

He  laughed.  "  Pretty  innocent ! "  he  said,  "  be  reassured, 
lio  one  will  be  killed,  there  will  be  no  fighting." 

"  If  there  is  to  be  no  fighting,  and  if  no  one  is  to  be  in  any 
danger " 

"JNo  one,  have  no  fear;  you  shall  play  your  partwithsmiles 
on  your  face  and  joy  in  your  heart,  because  the  object  of  the 
conspiracy  is  one  of  your  friends." 

*'  One  of  the  boys  ?  " 

"Yes;you  have  already  hclfed  me  well  and  faithfully; 
help  me  again,  but  this  time  follow  my  instructions  in  secret." 

"  Which  of  them  ?  "  she  asked  eagerly,  "  which  of  them  is 
it?" 

"  It  is  Allen." 

"  But  what  has  Allen  to  do  with  conspiracies  and  revolu- 
tions  ? " 

"  Nothing — ^yet.  But  let  us  go  within,  I  have  much  to  say 
to  you." 

She  led  the  way  into  the  house  and  lit  the  lamp.  Thcn  he 
began  to  unfold  his  plan,  Standing  before  the  empty .  fireplace 
while  Ciaire  sat  in  her  chair  and  listened.  A  well-bred  French- 
man  gesticulates  but  little,  yet  more  than  an  Englishman,  and 
he  enforces  his  points  with  hands  and  fingers  both.  This 
was  an  important  occasion  and  he  gesticulated  more  f reely  than 
usual. 

"  First,  child,"  he  said,  "  forget  that  I  have  a  plan  and  let 
US  consider  the  boy,  Allen.  Fix  your  thoughts  wholly  upon 
Allen. 

"  He  is  ^ighteen  years  of  age ;  he  has  been  f er  three  ^eaiÄ 


Kook,  he  adds  up,  he  makes  noteS|.  he  carries  niessa^es,  he  gc  _ 
nere^  he  goes  there^what  do  1  know  ?  Hc  is  a  s::rvant.  It 
hurts  110  man  to  be  a  servant  for  a  timc.  The  discipline  of  obe- 
dience  is  good.  Yet  it  must  be  a  service  where  he  %vill  rise  to 
be  master.  In  Allen's  semce  he  cannot  rise  iinless  by  extraor- 
dinary  chance,  because  he  has  no  money*  For  him  there  is 
HO  futtire,  he  must  alvvays  bc  a  ser\^ant.  It  is  already  £or  him 
the  U£e  of  a  dog.  In  ten  years  it  will  be  the  Hfe  of  a  thousand 
dogs," 

m^    '*  But  if  it  is  bad  for  AUenj  it  is  also  Lad  for  Will/'  said 

■Ciaire,  the  impartiaL 

I      "I  told  you  to  consider  Allen,  only-     It  is  not,  however,  so 

^ad  for  the  othen  Will  nrnst  rise  :  he  is  a  young  man  who  de- 
signs  his  own  futiire  and  will  force  events  ;  for  such  as  Will  are 
the  great  prizes  of  a  merchant^s  careen  I  do  not  pity  \'\  ill  at 
presentj  I  pity  him  only  because  in  the  end  he  will  be  so  nch 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  English  people  that  thcy  become  &  j 
rieh." 

"  Tlien,  about  Allen  ?  " 

"  He  will  become  more  and  moie  miserable.  In  the  City 
be  has  no  future,  he  will  ne;];lect  whatcver  chance s  oHer  j  he 
vill  see  no  opportunity  \  such  mca  as  he  are  blind  to  opportu- 
pity  ;  i£  a  hundred  doors  lie  opcn  to  succesn  he  would  see  ne  ne 
fbf  thenij  his  thoughts  will  be  elsewbere.  Moncy  Is  not  in  hiS 
tnind,  nor  is  success»     I  propose,  thercfore,  first  of  all,  to  res- 

^cue  the  boy  from  the  fate  of  the  nnsnccessful  clerk*"' 

B       "  Dut  if  Allen  has  no  othcr  openinr^  ?  " 

I       "Child,  you  ba^'e  playcd  all  your  life  with  the  boy  and  y^i 

Kcnow  not  \\ii:it  hc  is,  you  hnow  nothing  about  him.  To  be  sure 
you  are  not  of  tlie  a^e  which  1  ^oks  beJow  the  surface.  Know, 
then,  that  tliis  boy  is  one  of  a  kind  not  common*  Nalure  makes 
but  few  lil;e  Allen  Engl c de w;  of  those  whom  she  does  make, 
most  are  thrown  av/ay  and  lost  for  want  of  a  guido  and  instruc- 
tor.  They  waste  thcir  livcs  in  regrets,  in  idle  efforts ;  ihey 
succeed  in  nothing,  because  they  do  not  try  the  one  thing  for 
which  they  were  born  {  they  never  know  the  satlsfaction  of  life 
which  comes  of  doing  v/hat  thcy  were  intended  to  do,  That, 
Jmy  child,  is  the  only  happiness,  How  happy^  for  example,  is 
Jthe  grocer  whom  Heaven  inten  de  d  for  that  trade  !  How  en- 
riable  the  lot  of  him  born  for  a  pork  butchery,  who  actually  be- 


De  wnat  narure  inienaeu  min  lo  oe. 

**  But  what  is  that  ?  "  The  girFs  curiosity  was  now  roused. 
She  was  to  be  a  conspirator ;  there  was  to  be  a  revolution ;  but 
without  those  dreadful  barricades  with  which  her  father's  early 
history  was  so  deeply  charged.  What  was  to  be  the  part  des- 
tined  to  be  played  by  Allen  ?  Was  he  to  be  an  Oliver  Crorn- 
well,  a  Robespierre,  a  Marat,  or  Lamartine,  even  ?  For  none 
of  these  positions  did  Allen  seem  eminently  fitted. 

Her  father  went  on  explaining.  He  seemed  to  forget  that 
he  was  talking  to  his  daughter  before  setting  forth  his  views  so 
as  to  make  them  clear  to  himself. 

"  Such  a  boy  as  Allen  is,  before  all  things,  fond  of  books, 
This  means  two  things — first,  that  he  is  curious  about  the  world, 
eager  to  leam,  and,  secondly,  that  he  is  open  to  the  iniluences 
of  form  and  style.  Words  and  phrases  move  him  in  the  silent 
page  as  the  common  man  is  moved  by  the  orator.  He  has 
been  seized  by  the  charm  of  language.  You  unders  and  me 
not,  my  daughter;  but  listen  still.  When  a  boy  has  once 
learned  to  love  words,  when  he  feels  how  a  thing  said  onc  way 
is  delightful,  and  said  another  way  is  intolerable,  that  boy  may 
hecome  a  mere  rhetorician,  pedant,  and  precisian ;  or  an  ora- 
tor, one  of  those  who  move  the  world ;  or  a  poet,  one  of  those 
born  to  be  loved  by  the  nobler  part  of  humanity.'* 

**  And  Allen,  you  think,  will  be — what  ?  A  rhetorician, 
or  an  orator,  or  a  poet  ? " 

"  It  may  be  the  first,  but  I  think  he  will  not  be.  For  I  also  ob- 
serve  in  the  boy  the  quitk  sympathies,  the  intuitions,  the  fire,  the 
impatience,  and  the  emotion,  which  belongs  to  the  orator  who 
speaks  because  he  must,  and  to  the  poet  who  writes  because  he 
cannot  help  it.  I  think — nay,  I  am  sure — that  a  lad  with  these 
quick  sympathies  cannot  be  a  rhetorician  or  a  maker  of 
phrases." 

Ciaire  listened,  trving  still  to  connect  this  theory  with  the 
conspiracy,  but  she  failed.  ^ 

"  He  reads,  because  it  is  his  time  for  reading  everythins:;  he 
has  no  choice  ;  it  is  his  nature  to  read ;  he  was  born  to  rend  ; 
he  reads  by  ihstinct ;  he  reads  poetry,  and  his  brain  is  filled 
with  magnificent  colors  and  splendid  women ;  he  reads 
romances,  and  he  dreams  of  knights  and  stately  dames ;  he 
reads  history,  and  his  heart  burns  within  him;  Vie  lead^ 
biography,   and  he  worships  great  heroes ;  he  reads  UagedY, 


uiese  IS  auii  ana  mean ;  to  tninR  oi  it,  wniie  ne  is  iiving  tne 
other,  makes  him  angry  and  ashamed,  for  in  the  other  he  lives 
in  an  enchanted  world  where  he  is  a  magician  and  can  conjure 
spirits." 

"You  know  all  this,  mon  p^re?  But  how,  unless  Allen 
hastold?" 

"  Allen  has  told  no  one  ;  but  yet  I  know.  Some  day,  my 
child,  I  will  teil  you  how  I  know.  Allen  is  already  half  a  poet, 
he  must  be  made  a  poet  indeed." 

"That  will  be  delightful.  Is  this  then  your  iine  con- 
spiracy  ? " 

"  It  is,  my  daughter,  the  iirst  part  only.  Of  the  second  we 
will  speak  later." 

**  But,  if  he  is  already  half  a  poet " 

"  At  every  step,  my  child,  in  the  life  of  a  man,  there  are 
two  ways  open,  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way.  Allen  must  be 
guided  into  the  right  way." 

"  Oh,  yes,  mon  pere  ! "  she  clapped  her  hands ;  "  Allen 
shall  be  a  great  poet,  and  I  will  do  what  you  please  to  teil 
me.     This  is  a  conspiracy  that  I  shall  like." 

It  had  been  a  long  preamble,  and  she  did  not  understand 
why  there  was  so  much  mystery. 

"  For  your  part,  my  child,  Allen  has  arrived  at  the  time 
when  he  must  have  a  confidant  and  a  companion.  I  have 
studied  the  Symptoms,  I  am  sure  that  he  has  already  begun  to 
try  timidly  whether  he  too  cannot  put  thoughts  into  rhyme.  I 
know  the  blush  of  his  cheek,  the  flashing^  of  the  eye,  the  out- 
ward si^n  of  the  secret  thought.  Behold  him  !  I  can  see  him 
now" — he  stood  as  if  actually  watching  the  lad,  with  his  fore- 
finger  lifted — "  I  see  him  alone  in  his  room  at  night ;  the  door 
is  locked,  the  lamp  is  lit,  the  desk  is  open,  the  paper  is  before 
him,  but  he  writes  not ;  he  hesitates,  he  is  ashamed  ;  at  last 
with  a  blush,  as  a  girl  who  confesses  love,  he  timidly  sets  some- 
thingon  the  paper.  Indeed,  to  write  these  lines  is  more  diffi- 
cult  for  him  than  for  any  ,2:irl  to  confess  her  love.  Oh,  holy 
modestv  !  Oh,  blush  of  virginal  youth  !  It  is  only  from  those 
who  feel  the  sacred  awe  for  written  words  that  great  things 
can  be  expected.  The  written  word  remains  ;  itmust  not  be 
lightly  spoken,  it  remains  whether  it  is  false  or  true,  whether  it 
is  beautiful   or  it  is  ugly ;    whether  it  is  sublime  or  whether  it 


tnis  r " 

"  Again,  my  child,  I  will  teil  you  another  day.  You  know 
now  what  Allen  is  and  what  he  may  be.  First,  he  is  to  be 
a  poet.     You  must  help  me — thus. 

"  Allen  must  have  some  one  in  whom  he  can  confide.  Will 
possesses  not  the  poetic  temperament.  The  blood  of  Olinthus 
is  pure  beer.  Therefore,  Ciaire,  my  child,  it  is  you  who  must 
be  his  friend." 

''  But  he  teils  me  nothing  about  his  poerty." 

"  My  daughter,  a  clever  girl  can  make  a  young  man  teil 
her  everything." 

Ciaire  blushed.  It  is  not  unpleasant  to  be  told  that  one 
has  such  great  power  over  other  people.  Of  course  she  did 
not  believe  the  Statement ;  it  is  fortunately  given  to  few  girls 
to  understand  how  great  is  their  power  over  men.  I  do  not 
think  they  will  find  it  out  until  they  have  so  altered  themselves 
with  political  economy  and  platform  oratory  that  they  have  de- 
stroyed  this  power  and  lost  it  all. 

"To  begin  with,  Ciaire,  you  will  lead  him  to  talk  of  him- 
self,  of  poetry,  and  will  ask  him  why  he,  too,  does  not  write 
verse." 

Had  Ciaire  been  some  other  man's  daughter,  Hector 
would  have  added  to  this  simple  injunction  a  few  remarks  on 
the  wiles  of  coquetry,  but  he  refrained. 

"  When  the  boy  has  become  a  poet,  then — the  next  stage — 
Ask  not,"  he  added  in  the  deepest  tones,  "  what  this  stage  may 
be." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  know,"  she  replied  ;  "  it  is  enough  for 
me  that  Allen  is  to  be  a  great  poet." 

Just  then  a  thing  happened  which  at  the  moment  had  n.  super- 
natural appearanc.  Beyond  the  cottage  garden  was  the  lane 
which  led  to  the  forest.  As  Ciaire  spoke,  there  passed  before 
the  garden  ^ate,  slowly,  with  hanging  head,  no  other  than  the 
figiire  of  Allen  Engledew  h'melf.  As  he  passed  he  raised  his 
head  and  turned  it  as  if  to  lock  at  the  house.  The  moon 
feil  füll  upon  his  face  and  lit  it  with  a  stränge,  ghostly  light. 
His  large  and  lustrous  eyes  met  Claire's,  but  they  did  notseem 
to  see  her,  and  he  passed  along  like  a  ghost,  or  like  a  dumb 
actor  upon  the  stage. 

It  was  nothing  supernatural,  it  was  only.     Allen  \v\ms^\l  \xv 


CHAPTER  VIL 


SAMSON  AND  DE  LI  L  AH, 


Once  in  the  East,  a  long^ime  age,  when  mankind  was  still 
in  thti  enjoyment  of  lusty  youih,  aiid  carry! iig  on  as  if  youth 
would  last  for  ever,  with  coiitinual  fighting,  leasting»  drinking, 
singing,  plimdunog,  murdering,  pillaging^  sacking,  burniiigj 
hang]  Dg,  drowning,  and  torturing,  there  was  a  kitiglet  who 
madt*  the  personal  acquaiiitance  of  two  or  three  gads.  Not 
that  he  really  was  admitted  into  the  vury  best  circles,  but  one 
or  otJier  ot  the  more  aff^able  deities  would  somutinies  call 
and  dirie,  drink  his  best  wine,  and  promise  things.  Silenusi 
for  instance,  got  his  pupil  Bacchus  to  let  this  kinglet  tum  every- 
thing  he  toiiched  into  gold ;  but  the  glft  would  not  work,  as 
his  Majesly  found  out  when  he  sat  down  to  breakfast  and  dis- 
covcred  that  notonly  the  plate  but  also  the  bloater  on  the  plate 
became  pure  gold*  It  is  related  that  ihe  hungry  and  discom- 
iited  nionarch  immediately  traded  away  the  gift  for  so  mething 
in  the  everlasting  youth  line  (which  proved  a  forgery),  Now  on 
one  occasion  this  friend  of  tlie  i^ods  was  asked  to  hear  a  rival  Per- 
formance on  the  flute  hy  Pan  and  Apollo.  He  had  no  ear  for 
moEicat  all  and  sotoäsed  up  heads  for  Pan  and  tails  for  Apollo, 
It  canie  down  heads,  and  so  he  gave  the  decision  for  Pan, 
*'  Yüu  are  an  ass/'  cried  Apollo  in  a  rage,  *'  and  the  son  of  an 
ass,  and  your  ears  shall  be  the  ears  of  an  ass/'  The  king  put 
up  his  h;ind  to  feel — and  so  they  were.v  It  is  not  recorded  what 
Pan  Said  or  did,  but  probably  he  only  laughed  in  an  unfeeling 
vvay,  and  vvent  off  with  his  syrinx  to  frighten  the  shepherds  of 
Arcadia.  Then  this  kinglet  got  a  tall  bonnet  niade  into  which 
he  poked  both  his  long  ears,  and  hoped  that  nobody  would  find 
out.  As  people  were  ihen,  as  now,  entirely  occupied  with  tlieir 
own  aflairs,  nobody  did  find  nut  the  fact  for  a  long  time.  But 
it  made  the  king  uneasy :  he  has  afraid  to  take  his  usual  allow- 
at  night  for  fearof  gctting  tipsy  and  prattling  or  letting 
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derful  thing.  Could  it  be?  Was  it  possible?  Did  bis 
eyes  deceive  him  ?  Was  witcheiy  about  ?  The  king  with  two 
long,  very  long,  completely  finished,  perfect  donkey's  ears  ! 
While  he  gazed,  motionless,  bis  Majesty  replaced  the  bonnet 
and  walked  away  with  as  much  dignity  as  if  bis  royal  ears  were 
human. 

When  that  varlet  knocked  off  work  for  the  day  it  was  observed 
that  he  was  possessed  of  a  stränge  manner;  he  forgot  bis 
supper  beer  ;  he  sat  apart ;  he  was  glooipy.  The  reason  was 
this  dreadful  secret.  For  if  he  told  anybody,  bis  own  head 
would  certainly  be  off — in  a  jiffy,  he  assured  himself ;  or  he 
would  be  tied  up  in  a  sack  and  so  go  a-fishing  or  a-shrimping 
in  the  sea  by  himself ;  or  he  might  have  bis  outlying  portions 
cut  off,  such  as  hands,  feet,  nose,  ears,  and  tongue ;  or  be 
might  be  bumed  ;  something  dreadful  would  infallibly  happen  to 
him,  unless  he  could  keep  that  secret  as  tight  as  wax. 

He  kept  it  for  a  week,  suffering  all  the  time  tortures  as 
great  as  the  punishment  he  wished  to  escape.  He  did  not  suf- 
fer himself  to  talk  at  all,  knowing  that  he  was,  by  gift  of  the 
gods,  a  babbler  ;  he  could  not  drink  ;  he  ventured  not  into  any 
Company,  although  a  youth  of  gregarious  turn  ;  he  did  not  dere 
even  to  sleep,  because  he  talked  in  bis  sleep.  At  last  he  feit 
that  he  must  teil  that  secret  or  die.  He  went,  therefore,  into 
the  bio:gest  and  most  solitary  field  he  could  find,  and  then,  mak- 
ing  a  little  hole  in  the  ground,  he  confided  bis  secret,  wrapped 
in  a  pig's  whisper,  to  the  earth.  Then  he  covered  up  the 
hole  and  went  home  quite  happy,  and  got  drunk  that  very  even- 
ing,  so  relieved  from  fear  was  he. 

But  there  was  grass  growing  beside  that  hole,  and  near  the 
grass  there  were  reeds,  and  beside  the  reeds  a  brook.  Now 
the  |2:rass  whispered  the  secret  to  the  reeds,  and  the  reeds  to 
the  brook,  and  the  brook  to  the  river,  and  the  river  told  the 
sea.  That  did  not  matter  much,  because  though  the  sea  is 
credulous,  and  will  swallow  anythino;,  it  never  gossips.  But  the 
grass  told  the  flowers  as  well,  and  the  flowers  told  the  bushes, 
and  the  bushes  told  the  trees,  and  the  trees  told  the  birds  and 
they  told  everybody ;  and  the  undergardener  pretended  lo  vjotv-, 
der  likc  the  rest  of  the  world,   and  the  king  left  off  Vvvs  \otv^ 


stalues,  and  prayers  were  offered  to  Apollo  that  h-,  would  thus 
make  the  cars  o£  all  the  people.  But  Apollo  refused  to 
hear. 

Thus  it  is  shown,  by  lively  parable,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,  how  one  Single  secret  may  embitter  and  even  destroy 
a  life.  But  in  fact,  it  is  only  at  the  outset  that  a  secret  is  in- 
tolerable.  When  it  is  in  the  way  of  a  man's  profession  to  hear 
and  to  guard  secrets,  they  cease  to  be  a  bürden.  Lawyers  who 
get  to  know  a  prodigious  quantity  of  secrets  are  never  a  bit  the 
worse  and  I  know  at  least  one  freemason  whose  knowledge  of 
the  craft  secrets  has  aever  caused  him  a  moment's  pang. 

Ciaire,  with  this  secret  upon  her  mind,  went  about  at  first 
in  the  most  dreadful  terror  of  letting  it  out.  She  dreamed  at 
night  that  she  had  revealed  it  to  Olinthus,  who  grinned  con- 
temptuously  and  pointed  fingers  of  scorn  at  Allen  and  her  father, 
and  at  herseif,  and  said  "  Gar  !  He  a  poet !  Why  he  hasn't  got 
a  penny !  "  And  next,  she  told  Will,  who  said  it  was  a  thing 
very  likely  indeed  to  be  fulfilled  because  Allen  was  a  first-rate 
fellow  and  capable  of  anything ;  but  that  she  was  a  silly  child 
for  telling,  and  that  he  should  never  think  well  of  her  any  more. 
And  lastly,  that  she  told  Sir  Charles  Withycomb  and  his  friends 
upon  the  green.  Sir  Charles  said  that  it  was  a  most  presump- 
tuous  and  imprudent  thing  of  this  young  man  even  to  think  of 
— being  a  clerk  on  fifty  pounds  a  year  and  his  father  bankrupt 
for  a  paltry  sum — and  that  it  was  a  most  mischievous  thing  for 
Monsieur  Philipen  to  put  wild  ideas  into  a  boy's  head.  Then 
Mr.  Colliber  said  that  he  feit  it  his  .duty  to  acquaint  Miss  Bil- 
ingsworth  with  the  fact  that  she  was  nourishing  a  seditious  vi- 
per,  who  made  boys  discontented,  and  turned  away  their 
thoughts  from  getting  mo.ney.  This  he  proceeded  to  do,  and 
her  father  was  turned  out  of  his  place,  and  in  her  dream  she 
saw  him,  with  herseif,  trudging  along  the  road,  both  with  bare 
feet,  and  so  dreadfully  hungry  that  she  really  had  to  wake  up 
in  Order  to  escape  those  awful  pangs.  Then  she  imitated  the 
Lydian  king's  under-gardener,  because  she  feit  she  must  say 
something  about  it  to  somebody.  But  she  was  not  so  foolish 
as  to  teil  the  grass  or  to  whisper  her  secret  anywhere  in  the 
Forest.  She  told  the  school-girls,  and  in  such  a  crafty  and 
cunning  manner  that  they  did  not  understand  the  least  bit  in 
World  what  she  was  telling  them. 


translate.  At  this  crisis  she  used  to  write  exercises  such  as 
the  following  :  "  The  poor  boy.  The  son  of  the  widow.  He 
became  a  poet.  He  wrote  beautiful  verses.  The  girl  helped 
him.  He  became  famous.  He  became  a  great  man.  The 
girl  watched  him.  Everybody  loved  him."  She  could  not  pos- 
sibly  help  it :  she  must  teil  some  one.  In  this  way  she  told 
the  girls.  They  were  quite  young  girls,  who  mechanically  wrote 
down  what  she  dictated,  and  then,  with  no  more  feeling  for  the 
"  poor  boy  "  than  boys  themselves  under  similar  circumstances 
have  for  Caius  and  Baibus,  proceeded  to  smudge  their  fingers, 
write  down  and  Scratch  out,  pincheachother,  whisper  and  copy, 
ask  the  govertiess,  wish  it  was  twelve  o'clock,  wish  that  the 
Tower  of  Babel  had  never  been  built,  blot  their  books,  dog's 
ear  their  dictionaries,  make  grimy  their  grammars,  and  vie  with 
each  other  in  committing  just  as  many  faults  as  can  possibly 
be  made  in  a  given  number  of  words. 

They  finished,  and  handed  in  their  work,  and  Ciaire  sent  them 
away  to  wash  off  the  ink,  and  to  dry  the  tears  of  injured  vanity 
which  had  been  provoked  during  the  lesson.  She  never  cor- 
rected  that  set  of  exercises ;  she  was  afraid  lest  somc  of  the 
eider  girls  might  get  hold  of  them.  and  suspect  something,  so 
she  burned  them  all.  But  nobody  would  have  suspected  :  what 
was  there  to  suspect  ?  Who  in  that  seminary  of  useful  knowl- 
edge  dreamed  of  poets  ?  The  pupils  wrote  down  the  words, 
but  took  no  heed  of  them,  and  her  secret  was  safe.  How  for- 
tunate  !  For  if  she  had  told  the  grass,  and  the  gra^s  had  told 
the  river  Roding,  and  the  Roding  had  told  the  Lea,  and  the  Lea 
had  told  the  Thames,  the  secret  would  have  been  all  over  Lon- 
don in  no  time. 

Claire's  opportunity  came  in  a  day  or  two.  In  fact,  it  was 
at  four  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon  when  Allen  appeared  al 
the  garden  gate  and  asked  her  if  she  was  going  into  the  Forest 
that  afternoon.  Her  father  was  in  the  garden  hunting  slugs, 
Will  was  away  at  Albridge,  or  among  the  Rodings,  or  on  the 
Waltham  road,  on  his  bicycle  :  they  would  be  quite  alone. 

Allen  had  been  reading  and  had  forgotten  to  take   off  his 
glasses  ;  he  walked  beside  her  pensive,  dreamy,  tuW  ot  XVvow^V, 
and  silent.     Chire,  In  her  white  frock  and  straw  \\aX,  Uv^^^^ 


PShem :  they  wotild  watch  his  rise  ftom  the  obscurities  of  the 
Forest.    This  made  her  feel  sad^  but  more  resolute  to  do  her 
part.     As  for  him,  he  was  to  kiiow   nothing ;  he  miist  go  oi 
being  trained  wiihoiit  suspicion  ;  he  must  aever  know  that  he  wa.3 
guided  and  dlrected  by  an  iinseen  band. 

fThey  walked  side  by  side  across  the  meadow,  on  which 
stood  two  or  ihree  g}'psy  caravans,  and  up  the  long  broad  walk 
of  grass  with  the  old  trces  on  either  side.     Presently  they  ar- 

Irived  at  the  old  trysting-placej  where  Jay  the  fallen  tree  and 
^here  they  had  once,  long  ago,  run  the  race  for  the  golden 
apple. 
No  one  had  taken  away  the  old  fallen  tmnk,  But  gypsies 
or  country  people  had  lopped  off  the  branches  bit  by  bit  for 
firewood  ;  mosses  had  grown  in  its  chinks  and  crannies  ;  the 
bark  had  fallen  off,  and  the  wood  itself  was  füll  of  rotten  places. 
Some  of  the  old  roots  were  left,  and  these  were  overgrown  with 
ivy^ — the  broad-leaved,  green  ivy  of  which  the  forest  is  so  prod- 
if^al,  aiid  with  which  so  many  startling  effects  are  produced, 

»The  ivy  lent  to  the  mgged  roots  a  touch  of  beauty.  As  to  the 
Irunk  no  one  knew^  except  the  woodpecker,  what  a  hostof  crea- 
tures  this  old  trunk  of  rotting  wood  contained  ;  and  beneath  and 
beside  it  there  was  quite  a  little  coppice,  a  tangled  undergrowth 
of  grasses,  fems,  and  wild  flowers. 

**Our  old  tree,"  Said  Claire,  **gTOWS  more  beautiful  every 
year.  When  it  was  first  blown  over  do  you  remember  how  ugly 
it  was  and  what  an  eyesore  ?  '^ 

Allen,  being  still  in  the  first  stage  of  poetic  development, 
w^hen  the  hands  are  reaehed  out  to  grasp  everything,  thought 
grandly  how  things  might  here  be  said  abont  the  decay  of  life, 
and  the  beauty  of  si^ffering,  and  the  picturesqeness  of  death.  But 
he  found  no  words  ready  at  the  momentto  express  these  idea% 
which  were  consequently  lost  and  wasted 

*'  Is  It  not  a  place/'  the  girl  w^nt  on,  blushing,  because  shc 
-did  not  feel  what  she  said,  but  only  pretended— "  is  it  not  a 
place  füll  of  poetry,  Allen  ?  That  is  why  you  love  it  so  niuch* 
Tl)e  oihers  corae  bere  seldom  now.     But  you  never  tire  ol  thfi 

**  I  come/'  he  replied,  "  because  I  like  to  be  alone  and  to 
Ithink." 
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true,  and  the  only  difficulty  was  that  of  separating  his  own 
beautiful  thoughts  from  other  men's. 

"  Whom  are  you  reading  now,  Allen  ?  '* 

"  I  have  got  Keats.  Oh  ! " — he  breathed  a  deep  sigh — 
**  Ciaire,  you  must  read  Keats :  he  takes  the  old  Greek  stories, 
you  know,  and  then  he  dresses  them  up  in  his  own  language, 
and  then^then— oh  !  '* 

"  I  know/'  Said  the  girl,  wise  now,  like  all  girls  when  they 
have  been  taught,  "  I  know  what  you  mean  ;  he  puts  life  iiito 
the  old  stories,  and  the  figures  live  again,  and  we  feel  that  he 
has  taught  us  to  see  how  beautiful  they  are." 

**  Yes,  Ciaire  ;  you,  too,  can  feel  poetry.  I  did  not  know 
it." 

"  You  did  not  give  me  your  confidence,  Allen.  If  you  had 
chosen  to  talk  to  rae  about  what  you  like,  you  might  have  f ound 
out  that  1  can  understand  a  little  as  well  as  Will." 

She  spoke  with  the  words  and  she  looked  with  the  eyes  of  a 
coquette.  She  was,  in  fact,  making  a  first  tentative  attempt  to 
use  that  power  which  her  father  said  a  woman  has  over  every 
man.  She  had  pondered  over.  that  maxim  a  great  deal,  but  as 
yet  she  did  not  understand  its  füll  meaning. 

"  Ciaire  ! "  he  cried  with  a  gesture  of  impatience,  "  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  like  poetry  ;  there  is  nothing  eise  worth 
trying  for.  Oh  !  you  must  read  Keats.  Listen."  He  opened 
the  volume  at  hazard  almost,  and  read  • — 

*•  *  Lo !  I  must  teil  a  tale  of  chivalrjr ; 

For  large  white  plumcs  are  dancing  in  mine  eyes  ; 
Not  like  ihe  formal  crest  of  latter  days, 
But  bending  in  a  thousand  gracef  ul  ways.* 

You  see,  Ciaire,  he  cannot  help  writing  poetry ;  he  sees  it  all 
plaiu  before  him.     And  this : — 

'  He  was  a  poet,  sure  a  lover,  too, 
Who  stood  on  I^atmos*  top,  what  time  there  bicw. 
Soft  breezes  from  the  myrtle  vale  below, 
And  brought  in  faintness,  solemn,  sweet,  and  slow 
A  hymn  from  Dianas  tenple.' 


And  on  hei  siiver  cross  soit  amcttiyst, 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  like  a  saint.* 

*^  Oh,  Ciaire,  it  takes  away  your  breath  only  to  read  it  1 
Whac  must  it  have  been  to  have  written  it  ?  "  Why,  bis  secret 
bad  escaped  bim,  but  he  knew  it  not. 

**  Allen  !  "  cried  Ciaire,  becoming,  for  the  moment,  Delilah 
or  VIvien,  clasping  her  hands  to  her  heart,  "  what  must  it  be 
actually  to  become — to  be^a  Poet !     Oh  I  oh !  " 

She  did  not  over-act  her  part  a  bit.  In  fact,  she  was  so  much 
of  an  artist  that  she  half-unconsciously  under-acted  it.  There  was 
enough  feeling  in  her  voice,  in  her  gesture,  and  her  attitude  as 
she  clasped  her  hands ;  but  not  too  much.  There  was  less 
emotion  than  Allen  himself  would  have  put  into  it  if  he  had 
dared  to  say  all  he  feit,  yet  more  than  he  would  have  expected 
from  Ciaire. 

"  To  be  a  Poet,  Allen !  "  she  repeated. 

The  conscious  swain  made  no  reply;  his  cheek  became 
crimson ;  he  trembled ;  the  tears  even  came  into  his  eyes  by 
reason  of  the  great  yearning  that  possessed  him  to  teil  Claire 
what  she  already  knew. 

She  went  on,  watching  him.  Surely  he  would  confide  in 
her ;  he  would  conf ess. 

"  If  I  thought,"  she  said,  **  that  I  had  the  gift  of  verse,  how 
ßmall  everything  eise  would  seem  to  me !  But  I  would  not 
dream  about  it,  as  I  think  some  young  men  do.  I  would  work 
every  day."  This  it  is  to  have  had  lessons  from  your  father  in 
the  art  of  diplomacy.  A  week  before  she  could  not  have  made 
any  part  of  this  speeh. 

"  Claire  ! "  cried  Allen  helplessly. 

"  I  would  work  by  myself  ;  I  should  be  ashamed,  perhaps, 
to  show  my  work ;  every  day  I  should  feel  that  I  was  nearer  to 
being  a  Poet :  that  would  make  me  happy.  I  should  say  to 
myself  that  so  great  a  gift  must  not  make  one  proud,  but  grate 
ful,  and  a  Poet  may  make  men  so  much  better.  But  I  would 
have  no  other  ambition — not  one  other  ambition." 

He  was  listening  with  rapt  eyes  and  burning  cheeks.  A 
long,  ill-dressed  lad,  with  worn  coat  and  baggy  knees,  large  red 
hands,  and  spectacles.    Yet  his  eyes  made  him  beautiful.  Why, 


ing  words  coherent,  words  his  own,  flow  from  his  pen.  He 
gasped,  he  choked ;  the  temptation  was  irresistible.  He  feil. 
Like  Samson,  he  parted  with  his  secret  to  a  woman — perhaps, 
like  Samson,  to  his  own  undoing.  Certainly  from  that  momcnt 
his  career  was  no  longer  his  own  ;  it  belonged  to  the  Conspiracy. 
Had  he  kept  his  secret  he  would  have  continued  the  City  clerk ; 
^  he  might  have  become  the  perfect  City  clerk  ;  he  might  even 
*  have  become  a  Partner,  or  the  clerk  with  a  share  in  ihe  Con- 
cem ;  but  he  would  never  have  been  a  poet,  except  in  ambi- 
tion.     It  was  a  supreme  raoment,  and  he  knew  it  not. 

"  Ciaire,"  he  whispered,  "  aie  you  a  magician  ?  Can  you 
read  thought  ?  I  am — I  am — I  am  enduring  all  that  you  say. 
Oh,  Ciaire  !  Claire  I  keep  my  secret."  He  grasped  her  hand. 
"  I  am  trying  to  be  a  poet ;  I  dream  all  day  that  I  am  a  great 
poet ;  at  night  I  am  kept  awake  by  the  splendor  of  ihe  vision 
that  is  before  me.  I  think  I  see  the  poets  passing 'before  my 
bed,  bldding  me  be  of  good  courage,  because  I  am  one  of 
themselves.  There  are  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Shelley — 
all  of  them.  And  I  am  a  poet,  too,  when  I  see  them.  They 
smile  as  they  pass,  Yet  not  a  line  written — that  is,  published ; 
hardly  a  single  thought  caught  out  of  the  thousands  in  my  head 
and  tumed  into  verse.     Yet  I  dare  to  dream." 

"  Poor  Allen  1  **  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Her  father, 
then,  was  right.  "  The  time  will  come ;  you  will  catch  the 
thought,  you  will  find  the  words  ;  be  of  good  courage." 

"  Yes,  yes.     I  live  in  hope  :  yet  it  is  all  to  do." 

"  Why,  you  fooUsh  boy,  at  eighteen  what  would  you  have  ? 
Begin  to  work,  Allen.     Do  not  dream  any  longer.     Begin." 

"  I  have  begun,"  he  said,  with  more  blushes ;  "  that  is,  I 
have  already — tried  to  write — ^poetry;" 

So  all  was  told;  so  Allen  feil  into  the  trap :  so  his  secret 
became  the  prcperty  of  the  Conspiracy. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN  THE  CHAMBER. 

After  the  confession  they  walked  home  in  silence.  Ciaire 
was  ashamed  because  she  had  pretended  while  Allen  was  so 
much  in  earnest ;  yet  she  rejoiced  over  her  success.  The 
reality  of  a  man's  ambition  always  frightens  a  woman  at  first. 

Allen  was  also  ashamed  and  yet  relieved  It  was  become 
almost  intoleral  le  to  have  no  one  in  whom  he  could  confide. 
At  home,  in  the  f amily  circle,  ambition  is  too  often  treated  with 
the  wet  blanket  or  the  bücket  of  cold  water ;  no  one  believes 
that  Johnny  is  going  to  be  a  great  man.  How  can  he  ?  None 
of  his  grandfathers,  cousins,  brothers,  or  sisters  have  been 
great.  Of  course,  he  will  grow  up  in  obscurity,  like  the  rest  of 
them.  To  dream  of  anything  eise  is  like  contempt  for  one*s 
ancestors — a  dreadful  impiety.  Every  house,  in  fact,  is  situ- 
ated  in  the  city  of  Nazareth.  Allen  knew  that  his  mother  for 
instance,  could  not  have  the  least  sympathy  with  poetry.  She 
knew  none  except  the  ancient  and  modern  poems  in  her  hymn- 
book.  Even  if  he  were  to  succeed  she  would  have  no  sympa- 
thy. There  is  a  success  more  disheartening  than  any  failure 
— to  win  the  greatness  you  desire  and  not  to  have  it  recog- 
nized.  There  was  once,  I  remember,  a  respectable  pair  in  a 
country  town.  They  had  three  sons  bom  unto  them.  One  of 
these  carried  on  his  f  ather's  trade,  became  rieh,  and  was  much 
thought  of  by  his  fellow-citizens.  The  second,  who  was  the 
dullest  of  the  three,  went  to  Cambridge,  and  was  fain  to 
take  a  degree  in  Law.  Now,  in  his  day  this  branch  of  learn- 
ing  was  considered  to  be  reserved  for  those  who  could  not  take 
a  degree,  by  reason  of  ignorance  and  thickness,  in  Arts.  Then 
*he  presently  went  into  holy  Orders,  and  is  now  a  country  vicar, 
and  more  solemn  than  the  whole  bench  of  bishops.  The  third 
became  a  painter,  and  a  great  painter,  and  an  Academician, 
and  is  held  in  high  esteem,  so  that  his  name  is  known  every- 
where.  The  venerable  parents  regard  this  son  even  as  the 
Prodigal.  To  be  sure,  he  does  not  live  on  husks,  nor  has  he 
yet  returned  to  ask  for  the  fatted  calf,  and  from  all  they  can 
hear  he  lives  in  a  good  house.     But,  you  see,  his  greatness  is 


telligible  success.  It  is  not  every  mother  who  has  a  son  in  the 
Church.  Rut  how  is  the  painter  to  be  classified,  and  with 
whom  compared  ? 

This  might  be,  in  some  sort,  Allen's  portion.  His  mother's 
disappointment  would  be  dreadful  if  she  learned  his  ambition. 
When  he  set  forth  on  that  morning  when  he  was  to  mount  the 
desk  of  the  City  clerk  for  the  first  time,  she  took  him  in  her 
arms  and  solemnly  kissed  him  with  tears.  "  Go/'  she  said, 
"  go,  my  son  ;  retrieve  the  disgrace  of  your  father.  He  failed, 
poor  man,  not  through  any  fault  of  his  own — no,  no — it  was 
his  partner's  doing — it  was  all  John  Stephens.  But  work,  Al- 
len, work,  and  get  a  good  name,  and  perhaps  some  day  you, 
too,  will  be  rieh." 

So  it  seemed  to  him,  as  he  walked  homeward  through  the 
great  forest,  that  there  was  no  one  to  trust  except  Ciaire.  Will 
to  be  sure,  might  be  trusted  to  keep  a  secret.  But  he  cared 
nothing  at  all  about  poetry ;  he  regarded  books  and  literature 
from  the  simplest  point  of  view,  namely,  as  the  means  of  con- 
veying  information.  He  had  no  feeling  for  style ;  did  not  un- 
derstand,  in  spite  of  instniction,  what  it  meant,  and  was  care- 
less  of  the  collocation  of  words,  provided  they  conveyed  the 
meaning  intended.  Allen,  on  the  contrary,  was  quite  happy 
even  if  there  was  no  meaning  at  all,  provided  the  words  were 
musical  and  rang  melodiously  on  the  ear.  Ciaire  would  un- 
derstand  him — nay,  she  had  already  understood  him. 

"  You  think,"  he  asked,  Jimidly,  "  you  think,   Ciaire,  that  I 
may,  some  day,  succeed  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Allen,  I  am  sure  you  will ! "  she  replied,  with  the 
generous  warmth  of  feminine  sympathy  which  strengthens  a 
man*s  courage  and  consoles  the  most  despondent.  Observe 
that  Ciaire  pretended  no  longer  ;  she  was  now  quite  overpow- 
ered  by  the  depth  of  his  ambition.  She  believed  in  him  hence- 
forth  as  Kadijah  believed  in  the  Prophet — because  he  said  it. 
Had  he  never  produced  a  line  of  poetry  in  his  life  she  would 
have  believed  in  him  to  the  end. 

"As  for  Ihe  City,"  Allen  went  on,  "  I  hate  it,  Ciaire.     The 
same  work  every  day  ;  the  same  letters  to  be  written ;  the  saxtve 
.papers  to  be  copied ;  the  same  ß<rures  to  be  entered  and  added 
up ;  the  same  chatter  of  the  Clerks.     Will  doesn' t  mmd  \t  \  \i^ 
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courage." 

**  I  should  have  courage,  and  I  could  endure  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  City,  if  I  hadonly  confidence  in  myself." 

They  parted  at  the  garden-gate.  Usually  Ciaire  contented 
herseif  with  a  nod  and  a  good-night.  This  evening  she  gave 
Alien  her  hand.  He  understood  the  act  to  mean  an  assurance 
of  secresy,  but  she  meant  more,  though  she  did  not  dare  to 
put  it  into  words.  She  meant  an  act  of  respect  and  an  ap- 
peal  for  forgiveness.  She  started  with  pretence  and  play-act- 
ing ;  she  ended  with  conquest  which  brought  humiiiation  with 
it. 

"  Allen,"  she  whispered,  "  you  have  only  half  trusted  me." 

"  What  more  is  there  that  I  can  teil  you  ?  " 

"  You  can  show  me  your  verses.'* 

He  blushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  and  left  her  without  a 
Word.  When  he  got  home  he  found  his  mother  waiting  supper 
for  him.  She  knew  that  he  spent  nearly  all  his  evenings  at 
the  Cottage,  and  she  asked  no  questions. 

"  Things  going  on  well  at  the  office,  Allen  ?  "  she  inquired. 
It  was  a  daily  question,  just  as  the  old  residents,  when  they 
met  in  the  morning,  asked  each  other  what  news  was  stirring 
in  the  City. 

"  Nothing  changes  at  the  office,  mother,"  he  replied  wearily. 
**  We  go  there  every  morning,  we  come  away  every  evening ; 
nothing  ever  will  change." 

She  sighed.  It  was  not  thus  that  an  ambitious  youth  should 
talk. 

"  There  are  many  things,"  she  said,  "  which  change.  Young 
men  become  known,  they  are  promoted,  they  become  heads  of 
departments,  they  even  become  partners,  or  they  go  away  and 
set  up  for  themselves,  as  your  father  did  when  he  had  saved 
some  money,  and  was  known  to  all  the  friends  of  the  House." 

"  Yet  he  failed,"  said  Allen,  bitterly. 

"  Yes,  he  failed."     The  widow's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  Forgive  me,  mother.  I  will — I  will  retrieve  the  name  ;  If 
not  in  one  way,  then  in  another.  There  are  many  ways,  be- 
lieve  me,  my  dear  mother." 

"  There  is  only  one  for  you,  Allen  ;  it  is  to  win  a  good 
name,  and  make  money  in  the  City — where  Äe  hoped  to  make 
it." 


to-morrow  he  wouid  give  tnem  to  ciaire.  ine  sweet  secresy 
would  be  gone ;  he  would  no  longer  be  sole  guardian,  so  to 
speak,  of  bis  children.  Even  for  Claire's  eyes  to  rest  on  them 
seemed  a  prof  anation.  Besides,  what  would  sbe  think  of  them  ? 
How  would  she  like  them  ? 

The  door  was  locked ;  bis  mother  had  gone  to  bed ;  the 
house  was  perfectly  silent ;  he  was  quite  alone  with  his  poems. 
He  was  not  going  to  write  ;  he  was  going  to  correct,  to  arrange, 
to  read  dispassionately.  He  spread  out  his  papers,  placed  the 
light  conveniently,  and  began  his  reading  critically.  Here  a 
very  odd  thing  happened  to  him.  To  night  he  feit  very  strong- 
ly  the  strangeness  of  it.  It  happened  to  him,  in  fact,  when- 
ever  he  sat  down  to  read  his  own  verses,  but  it  never  happened 
so  very  strongly  as  on  that  night.  The  thing  was  this.  At  the 
first  outset,  particularly  if  he  had  not  looked  at  the  verses  for 
a  week  or  so,'a  chill  disappointment  feil  upon  him,  and  he  grew 
pale  with  shame ;  for  he  always,  on  each  occasion,  found  them 
cold,  weak,  and  ineffecti^e ;  a  dreadfui  flatness  marked  them 
all.  Presently,  as  he  continued  reading,  a  change  would  come 
over  his  mind — the  verses  would  become  natural,  warm,  glow- 
ing  with  fancy,  füll  of  sacred  fire.  Now  the  reason,  which  he 
did  not  know,  was  this,  and  no  other.  He  began  his  reading 
determined  to  maintain  the  attitude  of  an  outsider.  He  was 
resolved  to  read  oii  as  if  the  leaflets  before  him  were  the  work 
of  another  man  altogether ;  as  if  he  had  been  called  upon  by 
publisher$  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  literary  merits  of  the 
poem.  He  began  well,  but  he  could'  not  keep  up  the  mental 
Position.  Presently,  little  by  little,  he  began  to  remember  the 
things  which  had  been  in  his  head,  the  effects  which  he  de- 
sired  to  produce,  when  he  wrote  down  those  lines.  These  ef- 
fects were  always  ambitious,  so  that  he  really  read,  not  the 
actual  words,  but  the  great  and  soaring  thoughts  which  had 
been  in  his  heart.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  of  literature 
so  splendid  in  shape  and  color  as  the  half-defined  imagery  of  a 
young  man's  fancy  ;  but  it  has  never  been  caught.  And,  while 
Allen  read,  it  was  well  that  the  door  was  shut,  be  cause  he  sat 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  with  trembling  band,  and  with  his  heart 
aglow. 


swe'et  verses,  as  he  would  have  wished,  but  of  an  ignoble  day 
at  bis  desk  in  the  City,  and  a  dinner  at  Crosby  Hall  in  the 
Company  of  Tommy. 

"  Your  face  teils  me  something,  Ciaire, "  said  her  father 
when  the  girl  returned. 

"  Allen  has  confessed  to  me,  "  she  replied,  gravely.  "  You 
were  right.     He  dreams  of  being  a  poet.  " 

On  Monday  evening  Allen  came  again,  but  not  alone,  for 
Will  was  with  him,  on  his  bicycle.  Ciaire  joined  them,  and 
they  all  three  went  off,  as  usual,  into  the  Forest.  By  this  time 
Will,  nearly  six  feet  high,  was  as  handsome  a  young  fellow  as 
one  may  wish  to  see,  rejoicing  in  his  strength  and  in  his  youth. 
The  girl  could  not  avoid  observing  the  difference  between  his 
careless,  natural  ease,  his  confident  bearing,  his  brave  eyes, 
which  looked  as  if  he  was  ready  to  meet  any  reverses  whom 
fate  might  send,  and  fight  them  all,  and  the  anxious,  nervous 
face  of  Allen,  with  his  sharp  thin  face,'slight  figure  and  stooping 
Shoulders.  Will  managed  his  iron  horse  with  dexterity,  some- 
times  careering  round  them,  sometimes  reining  in  the  eager 
steed  to  a  walk,  sometimes  darting  swiftly  ahead,  and  as  swiftly 
retuming.  In  these  brief  absences  the  pair  conversed  in  guilty 
whispers. 

"  I  sat  up  all  Saturday  night,  "  said  Allen,  "  and  looked 
over  my  verses,  It  seemed  as  if  I  was  reading  them  for  the 
last  time.  Do  you  think  you  would  like  to  see  them,  Ciaire — 
really  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  Allen,  of  course  I  would,  if  you  think  you  can  trust 
me  with  them.  " 

They  were  both  blushing,  as  if  the  secret  were  the  recollec- 
tion  of  a  crime. 

"  I  want,  "  he  went  on  hurriedly,  because  Will  might  retum 
at  any  moment,  "  I  want  nothing  but  a  candid  opinion,  Ciaire 
— not  praise  which  I  do  not  deserve.  "  This  is,  in  fact,  what  all 
young  writers  want.  "  I  want  your  dispassionate  judgment. 
Teil  me  what  my  faults  are." 

"  I  shall  see  no  faults.  Allen.  " 

**  Yes,  oh  yes !     I  am  sure  there  are  faults.      Sometimes  I 
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**  Then,  Ciaire  " — his  band  stole  into  the  brcast-pocket  of 
his  coat — "  I  have  them  here.  Remember,  if  I  give  them  to 
you  it  must  be  on  the  promise  that  you  are  not  to  flatter  me. 
Put  them  into  the  fire  if  you  find  them  bad.  "  He  said  this 
with  so  rueful  a  face  that  Ciaire  was  fain  to  laugh  at  him. 

"  You  silly  boy,"  she  said  ;  "  give  me  the  papers.  And 
what  would  you  say  if  I  were  really  to  put  your  poems  into  the 
fire  ?    To  be  sure,  we  have  no  fire  m  June." 

He  handed  her  the  packet,  solemnly  and  slowly  almost  as 
an  alchemist  might  hand  to  a  disciple  the  secret  of  the  elixir. 

"  Here  is  my  work,  "  he  said.  "  Hide  the  packet,  Ciaire. 
Quick,  quick  1  I  see  the  bicycle  Coming  back.  " 

Back,  in  fact,  it  came,  the  face  of  the  rider  glowing  in  the 
sunlight. 

"  Oh,  you  two !  "  he  cried,  ranging  alongside.  "  Has  Allen 
been  firing  off  any  more  verses,  Ciaire  }  The  way  he  spouts 
sometimes  is  enough  to  lift  off  the  -top  of  a  fellow's  head.  Did 
he  teil  you  what  Keats  had  the  good  luck  to  say  about  the  sun- 
set  ?  With  these  fellows  it's  all  what  they  say  about  a  thing.  I 
don't  believe  they  really  care  about  any  thing  half  so  much  as 
we  people  who  don't  make  rhymes.  " 

**  Ah  !  "  said  Ciaire  ;  "  they  care  so  much  more  for  beautiful 
things  than  we  do  that  they  cannot  help  putting  their  thoughts 
into  beautiful  words.  " 

"  Don't  believe  it* "  said  the  lad  of  prose,  "  eise  they 
wouldn't  make  so  much  fuss  about  wbat  they  say.  But  I  like 
a  rattling  good  story  in  verse.  Give  me  the  tale  of  the  fellow 
who  kept  the  bridge  ;  but  I  can't  see  any  fun  in  bothering  one's 
head  about  a  fellow  who  couldn't  be  happy  aboard  ship  tili  he*d 
said  something  fine  about  the  sea.  " 

Ciaire  laughed, 

"  Mostly  he  throws  Keats  at  my  head.  Keats  was  no  end 
of  a  fellow ;  once  he  worried  the  life  out  of  the  west  wind,  and 
once  he  got  hold  of  a  moon,  and  turned  it  füll  into  a  room  ; 
you  never  saw  such  a  sight.  He  died  young,  did  Keats — so 
that  Allen  had  betlcr  look  out.  " 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Ciaire. 

"  Well  you  see,  Allen  is  getting  so  füll  of  the  poets  that 
one  of  these  fine  days  he  will  be  setting  up  for  a  poet  hlm?»eVl. 
Next  thing,  he'  11  die  young,  like  Keats  ;   or  he'  \\  \ea\e  oft  V>^* 


laughed,  turned  bis  vehicle,  and  was  off  again  along  the  level 
road.     Will  at  least  was  a  lad  with  no  dreams. 

"  You  see,  "  said  Ciaire,  "  there  is  no  great  merit  in  guess- 
ing  your  secret.     But  it  was  my  father  who  told  it  to  me  first.  " 

"  Your  father  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  now  Will  half  guessed  it.  Allen  " — she  spoke, 
the  deceitful  creature,  as  if  moved  by  a  sudden  thought — "  You 
want  better  advice  than  I  can  give  you.  All  I  can  say  is,  that 
I  shall  find  your  verses  beautiful  and  delightful ;  I  know  I 
shalL      You  must  read  them  yourself  to  my  father." 

"  To  your  father  ?  Ciaire,  I  could  not.  " 

"  Why,  he  is  not  a  harsh  critic.  Besides,  you  must  have 
some  one  to  take  counsel  with,  and  I  am  only  a  very  Ignorant 
girl.  " 

"  Not  ignorant,  Ciaire,  unless  Will  and  I  are  ignorant.  You 
know  all  that  we  know.  "     . 

"  Then,  come.  Allen,  come  with  me  to  my  father.  See,  he 
has  guessed  your  secret  already.  " 

"  I  am  ashamed,  Ciaire.  "  This  tall  lad  of  eighteen  was 
like  a  girl  for  shyness  over  his  own  verses.  A  man's  works 
are  to  himself,  when  he  is  a  boy,  and  bashful,  even  more  than 
the  charms  of  a  maiden  are  to  her. 

"  You  are  ashamed  ?  Why  ?  Because  your  verses  are  your 
own,  Allen  ?   That  is  all  the  more  reason  for  pride.      Come." 

They  found  M.  Philipon  in  the  garden  amongthe  veg- 
etables.  Consequently  he  had  on  his  working  blouse.  At 
their  approach  he  stood  up  and  straightened  his  back.  "In 
this  garden,  Allen,"  he  said,  "  there  is  a  sliig — not  a  common 
slug,  a  slug  of  vast  resource  and  insatiable  appetite.  Every 
night  I  search  for  this  slug.  I  give  him  no  peace  ;  I  have 
vowed  his  destruction.  Yet  he  is  a  crafty  slug,  and  he  eludes 
my  hunt.  The  nature  of  the  slug  is  treachery,  cowardice,  and 
greediness.  For  him  I  grow  the  finest  peas,  the  largest 
lettuces,  the  roundest  cabbages.  He  mocks  me.  He  eats  my 
substance  ;  he  waits  tili  I  am  in  bed ;  then  he  laughs  and 
comes  out.  By  this  time  he  must  be  like  a  pillow  for  fat- 
ness.  " 

"  Father,"  said  Ciaire,  "  could  you  leave  the  slug  this  even- 
ing  ?    Allen  wishes  to  ask  your  counsel." 


one  to  know  about  them  as  yet,  except  ourselves,  and  asks  you 
to  hear  him  read  them.  '* 

Allen  .acquiesced  by  a  feeble  inclination  of  the  head  and  a 
sickly  smile.  .  He  cou/d  not  have  said  all  this  for  himself  in 
terms  so  piain  and  direct ;  and  he  feit  somehow  as  if  Ciaire 
should  have  participated,  so  to  speak,  in  his  own  reserve. 

"  Allen  has  written  some  verses.  "  Why,  she  might  just  as 
well  have  said,  "  Allen  has  walked  ten  miles.  ''  Yet  the  thing 
was  said  and  her  father  was  in  the  secret.  It  seemed  like  the 
letting  out  of  water. 

"  You  have  done  well,  "  said  the  critic,  folding  his  arms  "  to 
entrust  your  ambitions  to  the  sympathy  of  your  playfellow  and 
the  experience  of  your  teacher.  Read  your  works.  Expect, 
young  man,  from  me  a  rigid  censure.  I  look  for  nothing  short 
of  the  meriis  of  French  verse;  these  merits  are  precision, 
nettete,  clearness  of  thought ;  everywhere  the  right  word.  Even  in 
English,  where  there  are  so  many  words.  there  is  alwaysthe  right 
word.  Ciaire,  my  child,  sit  beside  me.  Open  your  heart  to  the 
noble  sentiments  of  the  poet.  and  leave  to  me  the  coldness  of 
the  critic.  " 

This  was  encouraging  ;  Boileau,  in  his  age,  might  so  have, 
received  Bdranger,  in  his  youth. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

POET  UNTO  POET. 

Allen  took  his  papers  from  Claire's  hands  and  prepared  to 
read  them.  M.  Philipon  made  one  more  effort  towards  hard- 
ening  his  features  to  the  rigidity  of  the  unbending  critic,  while 
Ciaire  became  obviously  the  synipathetic  admirer.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  any  Situation  more  awkward  for  a  young  man  of 
eighteen  than  this — fortunately  an  unusual  one — of  reading 
his  own  verses  aloud.  When  a  man  has  achieved  a  reputation, 
when  he  is  sure  of  receiving  at  the  end  murmurs  of  thanks  and 
praise,  to  read  a  poem  is  part  of  the  greatness.  But  m  iVve.  m- 
ception  even  heiore  the  very  beginning  when'one  \s  st\\\  a  xStkvÖl, 


L^iaire  was  aisappointea  ;  ne  saw  it  oecause  ner  eyes,  wnicn 
should  have  brightened  had  the  verses  pleased,  and  were  tell-tale 
eyes,  dropped,  and  she  did  not  lift  ihem  again.  There  was 
no  encouragement  in  her  drooping  head  and  downcast  eyes. 
The  critic's  upper  lip  was  evidently  stiffened  to  say  cruel 
things. 

As  for  verses,  what  can  one  expect  of  eighteen  ?  They  were 
skeletons,  feeble  imitations,  weak  in  language,  false  in  senti- 
ment ;  they  had  every  fault.  They  had,  however,  one  virtue 
— they  possessed  that  quality  difficult  to  define,  impossible  to 
describe,  which  is  called  promise.  If  you  go  to  jthe  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  for  instance,  or  any  other  gallery,  you  will  find  plenty  of 
feeble  pictures  by  amateurs  and  beginners ;  among  them,  how- 
ever, you  will  discover  one  or  two  which  have  promise. 

Ciaire,  who  could  see  that  the  verses  were  stilted,  weak, 
and  cold,  but  could  not  see  the  promise  in  them,  was  bitterly 
disappointed.  Poor  Allen  !  was  this  the  outcome  of  all  his 
reading  ?  Was  it  with  this  little  bündle  of  feeble  Couplets  that 
he  hoped  to  achieve  immortality  ?  Not  an  original  thought, 
"not one  novel  expression,  not  one  happy  phrase  from  beginning 
to  end.  She  could  not  lift  her  eyes.  She  would  have  cried 
with  vexation  had  she  dared. 

When  the  poet  finished  his  reading  he  stood  pale,  gloomy 
almost  despairing.  For  he  was  self-convicted ;  he  feit  now 
for  the  first  time  how  really  bad  his  verses  were.  The  enthu- 
siasm  of  his  conception  came  not,  as  usual,  to  conceal  the 
feebleness  of  his  execution.  He  looked  so  miserable  that 
Ciaire  would  have  burst  into  tears,  but  for  a  most  surprising 
thing. 

Conceive  her  astonishment  when,  at  this  painful  moment 
her  father  sprang  to  his  feet  and  seized  Allen  by  both  hands, 
crying,  **  Courage,  my  pupil !  I  congratulate  you ;  you  shall  be 
a  poet.'* 

It  was  not  out  of  kindness.  Hector,  the  critic,  saw  the 
promise.     Allen  gasped. 

"  You  think  so  ?  "  he  cried,  with  buming  cheeks  and  glow- 
ing  eyes.     "  Oh,  you  think " 

"  I  am  sure,"  replied  the  new  Boileau, 
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recedes  and  disappears  as  one  grows  older.  It  was  a  momen- 
tary  glimpse  of  paradise.  But,  the  critic  who  opened  the  gates 
closed  them  again  abruptly. 

"  As  for  your  verses,"  he  said,  with  inconceivable  cruelty, 
"  they  are  detestable.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  being  a  French- 
man,  and  not  an  Englishman,  they  are  detestable." 

Allen  dropped  the  papers  out  of  his  hand,  and  tumed  as 
pale  as  a  girl  who  is  "  going  off,"  while  the  verses  fluttered 
helplessly  to  the  floor. 

"  Allen !  "  Claire   sprang  forward   and   caught  his  hand, 

"  My  f  ather  means — he  does  not  mean " 

"  I  mean,"  said  her  father  firmly,  "  that  they  are  detesta- 
ble. Now,  Claire,  my  dear ;  play  something  that  is  soft  and 
pleasant  to  take  away  the  remembrance  of  those  verses.  So 
— so  let  me  talk  to  this  young  poet  if  only  to  forget  his 
rhymes." 

The  young  Apollo  stood  motionless,  his  verses  lying  down 
on  the  carpet.  He  would  have  shed  tears  had  he  been  alone, 
"  Courage  ! "  said  his  critic,  "  courage,  my  son  ?  Did  you 
never  before  hear  of  a  poet  writing  utterly  detestable  verses  at 
eighteen  ?  That  is  nothing ;  they  all  do  it.  Put  the  rubbish 
away  and  look  at  it,  if  you  like,  in  three  years  time.  That  is 
my  first  advice ;  read  this  rigmarole  make-believe  no  more  or 
you  will  fall  in  love  with  it  perhaps,  and  then  it  will  stop  your 
growth.  Do  you  not  know  that  to  love  any  below  the  best  of 
women  is  fatal  to  a  poet  ?  And  as  your  mistress  so  your  verse. 
Would  you  take  your  Muse  from  an  English  Institution — hein  ? 
— a  school  for  young  ladies  ?  Think  no  more  about  the  verses. 
Are  you  brave  ? " 

Certainly,  at  this  moment  he  did  not  look  brave,  but  the 
exact  opposite,  for  the  shock  of  hearing  his  verses  called  de- 
testable was  too  much  for  his  nerves,  and  he  was  trembling,  as 
only  a  lad  of  extremely  nervous  and  sensitive  temperament 
can  tremble  at  that  age  when  one  is  still  a  boy,  but  with  some  of 
the  instincts  of  a  man.  All  his  hopes  were  lying  in  those  verses, 
and  they  were  detestable. 

"  Come,  Allen,"  said  Hector  kindly,  "  do  not  be  cast  down. 
Detestable  as  they  are,  they  have  the  right  ring,  they  have  prom- 
ise ;  they  show  that  you  will,  some  day,  write  good  verses. 
Now,  are  you  brave  ? '' 


poet,  even  the  worst  of  evils — for  a  poet — neglect.  Yet  you 
must  persevere.  Success  will  seem  farther  off  than  ever,  yet 
you  must  persevere.  Give  up,  first,  what  men  raost  care  for — 
wealth." 

"  I  do  not  desire  money,"  said  Allen  grandly. 

"  Then  you  will  be  more  than  a  poet :  you  will  be  a  philos- 
opher. But  sometimes  money  means — love,  and  to  a  poet  love 
is  a  necessity." 

**  Love  ? "  Allen  glanced  involuntarily  at  Ciaire. 

"  Yes,  women  love  men  who  succeed  ;  they  only  pity  those 
who  fail.  It  is  sometimes  the  fate  of  a  poet  to  succeed  only 
when  he  has  one  foot  in  the  grave.  You  may  be  solitary,  but 
you  must  work ;  you  may  be  laughed  at  by  your  friends,  but 
you  must  go  on  working.  In  time  you  will  have  your  reward 
Yes,  a  great  reward.  The  prizes  of  the  world  are  all  for  those 
who  can  go  on  working."  Allen  was  silent.  "  For  the  present 
read — read  daily,  and  practise  daily.  To  wTite  verse  easily  is 
the  first  thing.  That  you  will  leam  by  practice  I  command 
you  to  write  every  day  something.  And  now.  ii  you  please,  I 
will  teil  you,  in  order  to  encourage  you,  the  story  of  a  man 
who  tried  to  be  a  poet  and  failed,  because  he  left  off  trying. 

"  I  would  rather,"  said  Allen,  feebly  smiling,"  hear  the  story 
of  the  man  who  succeeded." 

"  You  may  read  plenty  of  such  stories  in  books.  Listen  Ciaire, 
my  child  ;  if  you  can  listen  and  make  music  at  the  same  time, 
please  to  go  on  playing.  If  not,  leave  the  piano  and  sit  on 
your  stool,  and  give  your  father  both  your  hands." 

Ciaire  sat  at  his  feet  and  gave  him  her  hands.  She  knew 
that  he  was  going  to  teil  them  something  about  himself. 

"  The  young  man  of  whom  I  speak  was  a  Student — ilfais- 
oit  son  droit — he  was  study ing  law.  In  the  same  way  began 
young  Arouet  and  young  Poquelin.  It  is  not,  my  friend,  that 
law  produces  poets,  but  that  poets  quickly  abandon  law.  This 
young  Student,  who  never  opened  a  law-book,  spent  all  his 
time  in  writing  poetry.  At  the  age  when  you  were  wandeiing 
in  the  woods,  he  wände  red  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  It  was 
nearly  thirty  years  ago.  He  was  a  young  man — there  were 
then  many  such — who  had  learned  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution, 
and  saw  that  all  was  not  finished,  but,  on  the  other  band,  all 
was  to  begin  again.  You  do  not  know  yet  what  that  means,  but 


tniriK  ana  wnai:  iney  waiir.  ii  you  laiK  lo  inese  men  long 
enough  they  will  teil  you  freely  what  they  think.  This  young 
man  began  to  write  down  the  stories  he  heard  in  verse  ;  he  be- 
gan  to  write  songs  for  the  people  ;  he  told  them  what  they 
wanted,  and  how  they  were  to  work  in  order  to  get  it — all  in 
his  songs.  He  would  become — he — this  young  man — one  of 
the  Poets  of  Humanity.  That  was  a  noble  ambition,  was  it 
not,  Allen  ?     Nothing  less  than  a  Poet  of  the  People  ! " 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  Allen,  kindling. 

"  When  his  verses  were  finished  he  took  them  to  a  pub- 
lisher.  Do  I  say  one  pubüsher  ?  He  offered  them  to  all  the 
publishers.  No:  one  would  take  them.  But  he  had  a  brother 
engaged  in  commerce.  This  good  brother  though  a  piain 
bourgeois  who  abhorred  the  Revolution  and  desired  order  above 
all  things,  in  order  that  he  might  become  rieh,  gave  him  the 
money  to  publish  his  poems.  The  book  was  printed,  it  ap- 
peared " 

He  was  sllent  awhile. 

"  Then  ?  "  asked  Allen. 

"  Nothing  more,  my  friend,  nothing  more.  It  appeared 
from  the  Statement  of  the  publisher  that  nobody  at  all  bought 
a  Single  copy,  nobody  noticed  the  book." 

"  Nobody  at  all  ?     Oh  my  poor  father  !  "  cried  Ciaire. 

"  Nobody  at  all.  The  poet  languished  in  absolute  neglect. 
His  very  brother  did  not  buy  a  copy.  Yet  I  think  that  some- 
body  must  have  read  them,  I  do  not  know  who.  For,  mark 
this  Strange  thing :  it  was  in  December  of  the  year  1847  that 
these  poems  were  published,  and  in  February,  1848,  the  Revo- 
lution began.  Yes,  the  Revolution.  Now  when  it  began,  a 
coincidence  happened.  The  people  acted  exactly  as  I  in  my 
verses  had  exhorted  them  to  act.  Yes  ;  in  those  verses  which 
nobody  bought." 

"  Oh  ! "  Said  Allen. 

"Yes,  there  was  the  spontaneous  rising ;  there  were  the 
barricades ;  there  was  the  street  fighting.  I  feit,  as  I  stood 
among  the  ouvriers  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  that  every 
man  in  the  crowd  must  have  read  my  verses.  My  children, 
that  was  a  proud  moment.     I  was  the  Poet  of  Freedom." 

"And  the  books  ?  "  asked  Allen. 


olution,  in  fact,  devoured  the  whole  edition  of  the  very  book, 
to  which — I  do  not  say — I  do  not  know — to  which,  perhaps,  it 
owed  birth." 

"  And  not  a  Single  copy  left  ?  "  said  Ciaire. 

"  My  daughter,  ihere  is  not  one.  Nothing  remains  of  that 
glorious  unknown  volume,  unless,  indeed,  the  memory  of  the 
Revolution." 

Allen 's  eyes  glowed. 

"  Oh !  "  he  cxied ;  "  to  think  that  a  poet  could  so  move  the 
World ! '' 

"  And  a  poet  of  twenty-one !  "  said  Ciaire,  gazing  with 
pride  upon  her  father.  She  knew  that  he  had  taken  no  igno- 
ble  part  in  the  great  revolutionary  outbreak,  but  she  had  never 
suspected  him  of  being  its  prime  author. 

**  Only  three  years  older  than  myself,"  echoed  Allen. 

"  It  may  have  been,"  said  this  Tyrtaeus  of  Revolution,  trying 
to  suppress  the  extemal  betrayal  of  pride,"  that  this  young 
man  only  caught  the  ideas  of  the  workmen  and  the  students, 
and  echoed  them " 

"  No,'*  said  Allen  with  decision — "  no :  the  poet  leads." 

*'  Oh,  yes,"  said  Ciaire,  "  the  people  always  wait  for  their 
poet." 

They  both  spoke  as  if  they  knew  all  about  it,  and  as  if  they 
were  quite  familiär  with  the  ways  of  the  people.  We,  who 
know  more  of  our  brethren,  may  admit  that  if  the  people  do 
always  wait  for  their  poet,  they  wait  with  great  patience— as 
much  patience  as  the  mother  of  the  people  waits  for  that  Ship 
to  come  home  which  is  going  to  bring  fortune  and  happiness. 
They  wait,  in  fact,  so  patiently  that  they  do  not  even  talk 
about  the  advent  of  the  poet. 

"  Yet,"  said  Hector,  glowing  with  the  memory  of  this  un- 
known achievement,  and  still  endeavouring  at  modesty/*  yet 
not  one  copy  sold  !  " 

"  Some  of  the  books  must  have  been  lent,"  said  Allen.  "  I 
have  read  of  books  being  passed  round  secretly  from  band  to 
band ;  and  the  printers  may  have  printed  for  themselves  copies 
of  which  they  told  you  nothing." 

"That  may  have  been,"  said  M.  Philipon.  "I  had  quite 
forgotten  the  printers.     Why,  they  were  red   republicans  to   a 


"  that  you  were  as  clever  as  you  are  good,  but   I  did  not  knov/ 
that  you  were  so  gloriou  *'* 

Allen  gazed  upon  hiin  with  admiration,  amounting  to  wor- 
ship. 

"  Oh  !  "  he  murmured,  "  we  have  been  your  pupils  all  these 
years  and  we  never  suspected.  Why,  Sir  Charles  is  proud  be- 
cause  he  failed  for  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  ruined 
hundreds  of  families.     And  you,  who  are  not  proud,  have '* 

He  stopped  abruptly,  because  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him 
that  two  or  three  paralle\s,  all  equally  unlucky,  might  be  fol- 
lowed  out  on  these  lines.  As,  for  instance,  that  Sir  Charles 
failed  for  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  the  Revolution  of 
1848  failed  for  many  hundred  millions ;  or,  that  Sir  Charles  ruin- 
ed families  by  the  dozen,  and  the  Revolution  ruined  families  by 
the  million.  and  so  on ;  each  one  affording  great  matter  of 
congratulation  to  the  obscure  and  unknown  but  genuine  author 
of  the  great  movement. 

**  My  little  poems,*'  said  Hector  modestly,  "  merely  had 
the  luck  to  precede  the  second  convulsionwhich  shook  thrones 
and  made  priests  tremble — that  is  all." 

"  Your  doing,  your  doing,"  repeated  Allen. 

"  My  friend,  I  do  not  claim  that  honor.  I  only  remark  a 
simple  coincidence.  That  is  the  story  I  wished  to  teil  you. 
First,  remark  that  in  spite  of  the  remarkable  success  of  those 
verses  I  did  not  continue  to  write  poetry.  That  was  because 
from  being  an  active  director  in  modern  history  I  had  shortly 
to  become  a — a — what  I  am  now.  A  mind,  narrowed  to  so 
small  a  thing  as  the  verb  irregulär,  and  to  so  contemptible  a 
field  as  the  intellect  of  Girl,  cannot  write  poetry." 

"  Your  country — the  world — has  lost  you,*'  said  Allen. 

'*  Yet  my  story  should  encourage  you.  One  may  not  seil 
one 's  works,  yet  they  may  produce  great,  even  wonderful  results 
Therefore,  courag^ ;  and  work.  Put  away  that  rubbish,  and 
work.  And  it  was  a  noble  thought,  was  it  not,  to  leave  love 
and  lilacs  in  the  age  when  lilacs  and  love  are  most  delightful, 
and  to  become  the  Poet  of  Humanity  ? " 

The  bright  eyes  of  the  man  who  should  have  been  a  great 
poet  grew  humid,  and  his  musical  voice  trembled. 

"  Of  Humanity ! "  Allen  echoed,  with  glowing  cheeks  and 
brightened  eyes. 


*      CHAPTER  X. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  ART. 

Allen  read  no  more  verses  to  bis  guide ;  but  be  went  on 
making  them  in  obedience  to  bis  advice.  If  yo.i  wisb  to  be  a 
poet,  you  cannot,  in  fact,  do  better  tban  make  verses  perpetually. 
It  is  only  by  tbe  writing  of  poetry  that  one  becomes  a  poet. 
This  seems  elementary,  but  it  is  not,  because  most  people  be- 
^eve  that  a  man  is  born  a  poet  ready-made,  and  that  verses 
drop  from  his  pen  like  accounts  in  double  entry  from  the  pens 
of  the  less  gifted.  Besides  writing  rhyme,  Allen  read  a  great 
deal  aloud  to  Ciaire  and  Will  in  the  long  winter  evenings, 
while  M.  Philipon  rolled  his  cigarettes,  and  watched  the  prog- 
ress  of  the  experiment.  The  brave  Hector  had  a  new  interest 
in  life  since  the  commencement  of  the  great  Conspiracy.  The 
ideas  of  his  youth  had  returned  to  him  ;  once  more  he  feit  him- 
selc  a  man  among  men.  He  was  still,  it  is  true,  a  teacher  to 
young  ladies  ;  but  he  was  more,  he  was  much  more.  He  was 
a  man  with  power  in  reserve  ;  he  had  still  his  trump  card  to 
play :  because  he  had  as  yet  told  Ciaire  only  half  of  his  great 
Thought.  And  by  this  time  Will  was  also  taken  into  partial 
confidence. 

"  I  always  thought  it  would  come  to  this,"  he  said  when 
Allen  told  him  about  the  verses.  "  I  believe  if  you  were  offered 
a  partnership  in  Brimage  and  Waring  with  ten  thousand  a  year 
or  the  Chance  of  being  an  author  with  whaf  even  casual  sov- 
ereigns  you  could  make,  you  would  take  that  chance." 

"  Of  course  I  would,'*  Allen  replied.  "  Why,  Will,  who 
would  not  ?  If  you  are  a  merchant,  you  live  out  your  life  for 
the  sake  of  making  money.  Can  that  be  compared  with  the 
life  of  an  author — a  poet — who  shows  the  better  life  who  inter- 
prets  the  thoughts  of  the  people  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  the  People,"  said  Will.  "  If 
they  had  any  thoughts  they  wouldn't  want  an  Interpreter,  I 
take  it.  As  for  your  fine  contempt  for  money,  it  is  very  noble, 
old  boy ;  but  I  should  like  to  be  rieh.  A  rieh  man  has  respect 
and  power.     And  why  shouldn't  he  live  the  better  life^-eh  1 " 

**  I  suppose  he  might,  if  he  chose,"  said  Allen. 


"Of  course  not,"  said  Allen. 

"  In  that  case  I  see  no  reason  why  any  one  in  Brimage  and 
''Varing's  shouldn't  lead  it  as  well  as  you  poets.  I  daresay 
lots  of  the  fellows  do,  only  we  don't  know.  I  say,  Allen,  what 
will  the  mafcr  say  ?  '* 

What  indeed  ?  Allen  winced  at  the  question,  and  shook 
his  head  like  Lord  Burleigh,  meaning  an  enormous  quantity  of 
expostulation,  tears,  and  disappointment  by  that  shake. 

"  Yes,"  said  Will,  "  youVe  got  all  your  work  cut  oul  for 
you  there.  I  should  like  to  see  my  father's  face  if  I  were  to 
teil  him  that  I  was  going  to  be  a  poet.  Why  he  has  got  five 
and  twenty  projects  at  least,  besides  those  which  doubled  him 
up  some  years  ago,  and  he  is  cnly  waiting  tili  I  have  made 
some  money  to  take  it  all  away  frcm  me  and  begin  again.  He 
says  1  shall  inherit  a  vast  fortune." 

Both  laughed  irreverently,  and  it  miist  be  owned  that  Will 
interpreted  the  fifth  commandment  in  a  narrow  sense.  He 
honored  his  father  as  much  as  he  could  but  that  was  not 
much. 

"  Of  course  if  ever  I  do  make  money  I  shall  take  care  not 
to  lose  it,"  he  went  on.  "  But  to  make  money  one  must  be  in 
the  City.  Allen,  old  boy,  I  should  like  to  say  scmething,  but 
I  am  afraid." 

"  You  cannot  offend  me,  Will,"  said  Allen,  "  not  even  if  you 
were  to  call  my  poor  verses  detestable." 

"  I  shouldn't  do  that,  certainly,  because  I  should  always  see 
what  you  were  driving  at,  and  you  couldn't  aim  at  anything 

detestable.     What  I  mean  is — I  sometimes  think — well " 

he  hesitates  a  good  deal,  because  this  was  really  a  ver)^"  dis- 
agreeable  thing  to  say ;  "  I  mean — sometimes  it  seems — that 
this  desire  for  glory  may  be  a  pretty  selfish  kind  of  thing.  Not 
that  you  are  selfish,  Allen,  only  there  is  a  heap  of  things  in  the 
wodd  which  are  waiting  to  be  done.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  for 
every  one  to  take  his  share  of  the  work  and  do  it,  without  caring 
about  being  praised  while  he  u  alive  and  remembered  when  he 
is  dead  ?  Let  a  man  do  his  work  as  well  as  he  can,  and  have 
done  with  it." 

Allen  reccived  this  admonition  meekly.  He  confessed  that 
he  did  think  very  much  indeed  about  fame  ;  the  crown  of  laurel 
seximed  of  all  things  tlie  most  desirable.      He  owned  that  it 


grave,  how  are  you  to  enjoy  it  ?  You  don't  know  it  when  a 
person  a  thousand  miles  off  is  reading  your  verses  and  admir- 
ing ,  you  don't  feel  it  if  that  person  is  laughing  or  crying  over 
you.  How  much  better  off  are  you  than  the  City  man  whoin 
nobody  knows  ?  " 

"  You  have  the  consciousness  of  your  life's  work,"  said 
Allen,  with  grandeur. 

"  You  don't  know,"  Will  went  on,  "  how  often  you  are  read 
and  by  whom.  To  be  sure,  your  portrait  will  be  in  the  photo- 
graph  shops,  between  the  ballet  girls  and  the  Beauties.  That 
will  be  grand.  And  when  you  die  your  fame  will  do  you  no 
good." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  asked  Allen,  sharply. 

"  Should  it,  more  than  the  knowledge  of  a  good  life  ? 
Never  mind.  Allen,  you  will  be  a  poet.  But  you  must  not  give  up 
the  City.  You  can  go  on  working  all  day  in  an  office  and  writing 
every  evening.  You  know  we  are  going  to  have  great  chances 
and  get  partnerships  some  day  and  be  rieh — ^but  I  don't  know 
how  or  when.  I  don't  think,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  there  has 
ever  been  yet  a  City  merchant  who  was  a  poet — Rogers,  to 
be  sure  ;  but  he  was  only  a  banker.  You  shall  be  that  phe- 
nomenon,  the  first  great  wealthy  merchant  who  ever  wrote 
poems." 

Allen  laughed.  A  City  merchant  he  feit  very  sure  he 
should  never  be.  How  long  he  should  have  to  continue  a  City 
Clerk  was  another  question,  for  the  irksomeness  of  the  work 
became  every  day  more  intolerable  to  him,  and  the  drudgery 
more  aimless.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  torture  worse  than  that 
of  setting  men  to  do  work  which  means  nothing.  In  military 
prisons  they  used — perhaps  they  do  it  still — to  make  the 
prisoners  carry  heavy  shot  from  one  place  to  another  place  and 
then  back  again-a  punishment  which  presently  brought  on  either 
soften ing  of  the  brain  or  an  irrepressible  desire  to  kill  some 
one.  When  one  thinks  of  the  City  clerk — ^the  mechanical  clerk 
— who  copies  and  enters  and  adds  up  all  the  day  long,  (  ne  is 
reminded  of  the  prisoners  who  carry  the  shot.  The  reader  of 
Lempridre  or  any  other  person  of  classical  tastes,  may  also 
consider  the  labors  of  Sisyphus.  Allen  feit  all  day  long  like 
the  man  with  the  heavy  shot.  His  labors  led  to  nothing  and 
were  of  no  importance  to  him.      He  would  have  been  Walking 


Now  I  suppose  that  no  one  will  believe — a  thing,  however, 
perfectly  true — that  neither  of  these  lads  had  ever  been  to  a 
theatre,  or  a  picture  gallery,  or  a  museum,  or  a  concert,  or  an 
opera,  or  a  collection  of  Art  of  any  kind.  To  realize  the 
possibility  of  such  destitution  you  have  to  comprehend  the 
East  End,  which  is,  to  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  West,  ab- 
solutely  incomprehensible.  It  is  like  a  theological  dogma  :  it 
is  beyond  man's  reason.  You  have  also  to  understand  how 
much  out  of  the  way  is  this  village  where  the  boys  lived.  It 
is  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  to  begin  with,  which  isolates 
and  cuts  it  off  from  the  cultured  West  ;  and  it  is  five  miles 
from  a  Station.  Why,  these  boys  never  went  anywhere  except 
to  and  from  their  school  until  they  left  it.  Then  they  went  to 
Liverpool  Street,  and  from  that  terminus  to  Great  St.  Simon 
Apostle.  They  saw  nothing.  I  doubt  if  they  had  ever  seen 
St.  PauPs — I  am  sure  they  had  not  seen  Westminster  Abbey, 

One  day  Hector,  thinking  over  his  great  conspiracy  and  its 
progress,  suddenly  sprang  from  his  chair  with  a  bound,  and 
with  a  loud  cry  as  of  one  who  has  a  swift  and  sudden  pain. 

"  Ciaire  !  '^  he  cried,  "  I  have  forgotten " 

"  What  have  you  forgotten,  papa  ?  " 

"  I  have  forgotten — the  Theatre." 

"  Forgotten  the  Theatre  ?  "  she  repeated,  for  the  words 
meant  nothing  at  all  to  her. 

"  Heaven  forgive  me  1  I  have  forgotten — I — a  Parisian — 
have  forgotten  the  Drama  !  Can  it  be  possible  ?  This  it  is  to 
have  been  thirty  years  in  exile.  My  daughter,  the  education 
of  a  poet  must  include  a  knowledge  of  the  stage,  and  I  had 
overlooked  it." 

"  Surely  it  is  not  too  late." 

"  No,  we  must,  however,  lose  no  time.  And  there  are 
pictures,  music,  sculpture,  architecture — there  is  the  whole 
World  of  Art.  Good  heavens  1  we  must  indeed  lose  no 
time." 

On  the  following  Saturday  the  young  men  stayed  in  town 
and  met  Ciaire  and  her  father  in  the  evening.  They  all  went 
together  to  the  pit,  where  one  sees  best  and  pays  least.  The 
joy  of  children  at  a  pantomime  is  supposed  to  be  a  pleasant 
sight  for  older  eyes  ;  yet  no  children  at  any  pantomime  ever 
feil  into  a  greater  rapture  than  did  these  two  lads  of  eighteen 


nobles.  Fortunately  it  was  a  first  night  ;  the  house  was  quite 
füll ;  the  piece  was  so  sweet  and  poetical  that,  though  it  pleased 
the  critical  audience  of  the  first  Performance  and  was  füll  of 
poetry  and  pathos,  and  tears  and  laughter,  it  failed  to  run  The 
author  was  called,  and  came  to  the  front  and  bowed  amid  the 
acclamation  of  the  house.  Allen  for  his  part  stood  up  to  shout. 

They  came  away  in  a  dream,  Claire's  eyes  still  wet  with 
the  tears  of  the  third  act — they  ought  to  have  taken  sheets 
with  them  instead  of  pocket-handkerchiefs,  so  moving  was  the 
Situation. 

The  walk  to  the  Station,  however,  restored  them.  Will 
became  critical  about  the  acting,  Allen  about  the  story.  One, 
you  observe,  was  himself  born  to  be  a  maker,  the  other  to  be  a 
recipient  of  the  things  made.  The  poet  gives  as  well  as  makes, 
the  rest  of  us  only  receive  :  we  criticise  these  gifts,  we  venture 
to  look  into  the  mouth  of  the  faire  st  gift-horse. 

"  But  a  story  acted,"  said  Will,  "  is  ten  times  better  than 
a  story  told." 

"  And  there  cannot  be  in  the  whole  world,"  said  Allen  with 
a  sigh  "  a  happier  man  to-night  than  the  author  of  the 
piece." 

"  There  will  be  one  man  as  happy  some  day,,'  Ciaire  whis- 
pered.     "  Do  you  know  who,  Allen  ? " 

He  blushed.  Yes,  to  sit  in  a  theatre  to  see  your  own  noble 
thoughts  nobly  rendered  ;  to  witness  the  faces  of  a  large  audi- 
ence all  moved  by  the  same  emotions  ;  to  say  to  yourself,  ipse 
feci — it  is  my  handiwork  ;  this  is  indeed  solid  and  substantial 
reward.  The  time  is  rapidly  Coming  again  when  the  best 
genius  of  England  will  be  drawn  back  to  the  stage  and  the 
writing  of  dramas  will  be  the  chosen  life's-work  of  the  future 
Thackeray.  Allen  knew  what  Ciaire  meant.  It  would  be  when 
he  himself  should  so  stand  before  a  crowded  House  and  hear 
those  plaudits  ;  but  he  remembered,  prudently,  that  first  he 
must  produce  a  piece  as  worthy  of  applause.  He  must  work  ; 
he  must  read  ;  he  must  meditate. 

Mrs.  Engledew  about  this  time  became  uneasy  about  her 
boy.  It  was  not  only  that  he  thought  so  much  of  books  and 
so  Utile  of  the  City,  but  that  his  Saturdays  seemed  now  de- 
voted,  afternoon  and  evening  alike,  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
which  to  her  was  known  only  as  *'  sight-seeing."     What  pos- 


Will,  and  sometimes  by  Ciaire.  They  took  kindly  to  the  world 
of  Art  ;  it  was  a  new  and  a  wonderful  thing  to  wander  among 
the  treasures  of  the  National  Gallery.  Their  minds  became 
filled  with  new  thoughts  and  new  Images.  Will,  for  his  part, 
speedily  a^sumed  a  critical  attitude,  and  pronounced  judgment 
on  the  execution  of  the  work  ;  Allen  and  Ciaire  considered 
chiefly  the  conception  and  the  thought  of  it. 

Everybody  ought,  we  know,  every  day  to  hear  a  piece  of 
good  music,  to  see  a  good  picture,  and  to  read  a  good  poem  ; 
he  ought,  also,  to  eat  a  good  dinner,  to  drink  a  good  bottle 
of  wine,  to  see  a  good  play,  listen  to  a  good  song,  dance  a 
good  dance,  flirt  with  a  pretty  girl — this  must  never  be  ne- 
glected  because,  above  all  it  keeps  the  heart  young — and 
teil  a  good  story.  We  waste  our  lives  in  neglecting  this  golden- 
rule.  Titus  once  burst  into  tears  because  he  had  wasted  a 
day  in  leaving  out  one  or  other  of  these  precepts — I  think  he 
had  forgotten  to  teil  a  good  story  ;  but  sometimes  we  leave 
them  all  out.  Look  to  it,  brothers.  These  unhappy  young 
men  had  to  waste  six  days  out  of  the  seven.  On  the  seventh 
they  made  up  as  much  as  possible,  manifesting  a  Judaic  objec- 
tion  to  work  beyond  what  is  necessary.  They  persevered  ; 
they  rested  on  the  seventh  day  and  studied  Art.  They  got  to 
know  all  the  collections,  all  the  galleries  ;  they  knew  the 
masters  in  every  school.  Then  they  haunted  the  museums, 
until  they  were  able  to  go  through  the  Egyptian  and  the  Greek 
rooms  without  yawning.  They  wandered  among  the  great 
buildings  of  London  ;  they  went  to  concerts  and  theatres  ; 
they  visited  every  show  in  London  during  this  time. 

If  there  had  been  an  aesthetic  or  artistic  circle  in  their 
village  they  would  all  three  have  become  self-conscious  prigs  ; 
but  there  was  none.  They  were  left  entirely  to  themselves, 
and  they  remained  humble,  though  they  were  the  three  most 
remarkable  young  people  in  the  east  of  London.  Ciaire,  as 
wise  and  accomplished  as  Lady  Jane  Grey,  continued  to  teaeb 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  was  patronized  by  the  older 
governesses.  The  young  men  wended  their  way  daily  to  the 
place  of  bu?i:ivjss,  but  talked,  going  and  Coming,  of  things 
which  raise  :he  soul.  The  aristocrzcy  of  the  village  had 
ceased  to  take  their  old  interest  in  them.  Who,  among  an 
illustrious  Company  of  eminent  bankrupts,  regardeth  a  clerk  ? 
But  more  and  more  Allen's  mind  was  filled  witVv  \.\vo\3i^\.^  ^xis 


Tl.  nui  mat  couia  not  dg.  ne  wouia  nave,  somenow, 
iiis  own  way  by  rüde  and  thorny  paths.  And  he  began 
j,  in  a  tentative  fashion,  how  a  man  may  best  besiege 
jure-house  of  glory  and  of  wealth  which  is  guarded  by 
ic  band  of  publishers  and  editors.  Of  course,  like 
mg  man,  he  looked  upon  a  book  as  a  copious  fountain 
;  over  with glory.  And  though  as  yet  he  took  little  thought 
ney,  he  had  no  doubt  that  every  book  brought  in  large 
le  fortunate  writer.  Some  day,  perhaps,  among  the 
lat  '*  special  "  column  reserved  for  new  works  his  own 
ild  be  found.  He  read  the  special  column  every 
and  used  to  wonder  how  it  would  feel  to  see  your  own 
ire.  But  no  one  in  the  office  seemed  to  know  any- 
)ut  Publishing,  or  books  -either. 

are  going  on  well,  Ciaire,"  said  her  father.  "  Our 
WS  books,  and  literature,  and  art.  There  are  three 
lieh  remain  for  him  to  know.  Two  of  them  must  be 
awhile.  We  cannot  give  him  time  and  money  for 
ve  cannot  take  him  into  the  sa/ons  of  great  ladies ;  but 
ny  dear,  introduce  him  to  the  People." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLr. 


TUNATELY,» there  is  nowhere,"  said. the  philosopher, 
excellent  Situation  for  the  study  of  the  People,  than 
:h  lies  ahnost  close  to  our  hand.  In  the  east  of  Lon- 
ave  the  People  pure  and  unmixed.  It  is  better,  even, 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  Here  there  are  two  millions 
ople  all  living  together ;  there  is  not  a  Single  gentle- 
irich  man,  or  an  artist,  or  a  man  of  taste,  unless  it  is 
Dr  Minister  here  and  there,  among  them  all.  The 
ire  a  truly  wonderful  nation.  What  other  country  can 
ity  of  two  million — larger  than  all  Paris — ^given  over 


developed  without  control,  and  according  to  the  laws  o£  their 
creation." 

"  I  think  the  working  men  do  not  go  to  church,"  said 
Claire, 

"  Is  that  the  case  ?  '*  said  her  father,  doubtfully.  "  I 
thought  all  English  people  went  to  church  twice  every  Sunday. 
If,  however,  they  do  not,  it  is  fortunate  for  the  obser\'er. 
Allen's  business  is  arranged  for  him.  It  is  a  truly  magnificent 
opportun ity.  He  will  discover  the  natural  Englishman — two 
millions  of  him — the  working  man  of  England  as  he  is,  with- 
out education,  knowledge,  govemment,  or  religion.  Yet  they 
give  him  the  vote ;  they  make  him  elector ;  they  make  him 
their  master." 

*•  Allen  need  not  go  to  Whitechapel  to  see  working  men," 
said  Ciaire  coldly,  because  she  saw  no  necessity  for  the  study 
of  the  People.  "  He  may  go  to  High  Beech  in  Epping  Forest 
on  Snndays.     I  believe  he  will  find  them  there." 

"  Ah  !  the  man  who  drinks  beer  and  catches  his  friends  by 
the  arm ;  he  who  pushes  his  hat  to  the  back  of  his  head  and 
opens  his  mouth ;  the  man  who  tears  the  branches  from  the 
trees,  and  would  pull  the  hawthorns  up  by  the  roots  if  he  were 
strong  enough.  Yes,  I  have  seen  that  man ;  but  he  is  not  the 
People,  Ciaire."  ^ 

Ciaire  smiled.  She  did  not  believe  in  the  People,  either 
with  a  Capital  letter  or  without. 

'*  I  shall  begin,"  he  said,  the  map  of  London  before  him, 
and  a  ruler  and  a  red  lead  pencil  in  his  band,  "  with  dividing 
the  East  into  districts.  We  will  take  each  district  in  turns ; 
we  will  consecrate  Saturday  aftemoon  and  Sunday  aftemoon 
to  our  exploration  of  the  People ;  thus  we  shall  be  among  them 
twice  a  week.  I  estimate,  Ciaire,  that  there  will  be  one 
thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  streets  to  be  walked  over.  If 
we  take  ten  miles  a  day,  ws  shall  accomplish  the  task  in  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  days,  which  will  be  exactly  a  year  and  a  half. 
Kxpect,  therefore,  in  a  year  and  a  half  that  Allen  will  have  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  People." 

That  same  evening  he  partly  opened  his  mind  to  Allen 
on  the  subiect,  keeping  always  something  behind,  like  a  true 
conspiratc  . 


more,  tnan  i  ever  expeciea  lo  learn — more  man  i  naa  me  leasc 
right  to  expect." 

"  You  have,  my  son,  learned  to  write.  Ciaire  teils  me  your 
verses  are  no  longer  detestable  but  admirable.  You  have 
read  a  great  quantity  of  books ;  you  have  begun  to  form  a  style 
of  your  own." 

Allen  blushed  with  pleasure.  He  was  still  a  very  young 
man,  though  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  there  is  a  great 
Space,  almost  a  gulf  ;  but  still  he  blushed  when  he  was  praised. 

*•  You  have  received,"  continued  the  Sage  with  solemnity, 
**  a  preparation  for  your  work  which  ought  to  fit  you  for  it.  A 
poet  should  know  the  Voice  of  Nature.  You  were  brought  up 
in  the  solitudes  among  the  trees  and  the  silence  of  the  forest. 
A  poet  should  know  the  great  works  of  other  poets.  You  have 
read  the  best  of  French  and  English  poets.  A  poet  should 
show  himself  ready  to  struggle  against  adverse  circumstan- 
ces.  You  have  served  your  apprenticeship  in  being  forced  to 
spend  your  days  in  a  City  office.  A  poet  should  know  the 
Voice  of  Art.  You  have  learned  to  recognize  that  Voice, 
Allen  ;   your  education  is  complete,  except  one  thing." 

"  What  is  that  ? "  he  asked. 

"You  have  not  yet  learned  to  know  the  Voice  of  the 
People." 

"  Oh !  "  said  Will,  who  was  also  present.  But  he  said  no 
more,  and  therefore  we  are  quite  free  to  guess  what  he  meant ; 
but  I  think  he  remembered  a  certain  saying  of  M.  Philipon's 
about  Humanity. 

*'  I  was  myself,"  Hector  continued,  "  a  poet  of  Humanity. 
What  eise  a  poet  exists  for  I  know  not,  unless  to  sing  of  love, 
which  it  always  pleasanf.  Go  among  the  people.  Read  their 
hearts.  Study  them.  Make  friends  among  them.  Listen  tili 
you  hear  their  Voice." 

Allen  nodded  his  head  thoughtfully. 

*'  When  you  know  them  well,  when  your  heart  beats  with 
them,  you  will  no  longer  care  to  be  a  poet  of  love ;  you  will  be 
a  poet  of  life." 

"  Of  life  }  "  echoed  Will.  •*  Is  that  quite  the  same  thing  as 
to  be  the  Poet  of  the  People  ? " 

"  See,''  continued  M.  Philipon  without  replying,  "  here  is 
the  map  of  great  London.      Here   are   the  great  contiguous 


trious  poor ;  they  are  cities  ot  the  Ignorant.  It  their  country 
is  great  they  know  nothing  of  her  greatness,  because  nobody 
teaches  them.  You  English  are  so  proud  in  your  greatness 
that  you  do  not  think  it  worth  your  while  to  teach  your  people 
how  great  they  are.  If  the  country  is  rieh  and  glorious,  they 
see  nothing  of  the  wealth  or  the  glory.  If  it  is  füll  of  Art  and 
treasures  it  matters  nothing  to  them ;  they  know  nothing  of 
Art,  they  are  left  to  find  out  Art  and  everything  eise  by  them- 
selves.  They  are  left  entirely  to  themselves ;  they  are  the 
People  in  naked  simplicity :  a  more  naked  simplicity  does  not 
exist.     It  is  wonderful ;  it  is  most  wonderful.'* 

He  paused  and  went  on  with  his  ruler  and  his  square. 

"  Here,  Allen,  you  must  wander  tili  you  know  the  People. 
I  have  marked  your  country  out  into  districts.  The  poet  must 
gather  materials  for  his  song ;  he  must  be  inspired  by  divine 
indignation  ;  he  must  be  angry.  Every  Saturday  you  must 
take  one  of  my  districts  and  walk  over  it  slowly,  and  make 
your  observations.  Every  Sunday,  also,  you  must  walk  over ; 
and  in  this  way,  in  a  year  and  a  half,  you  will  have  seen  the 
whole.  Then,  Allen,  and  not  tili  then,  your  education  will  be 
complete.  Your  brain  w'ill  be  füll,  your  band  will  be  ready, 
when  the  Inspiration  comes." 

Allen  accepted  the  map  and  considered  it.  His  commission 
was  a  roving  one  ;  he  was  to  wander  among  streets,  and  he  was 
to  obser\'e,  to  watch,  to  see  what  there  was  to  be  seen.  He 
was  in  short  to  leam  the  People.  Simple  directions  these. 
He  feit  like  Columbus  setting  forth  on  a  voyage  of  discovery. 
One  rule  only  ;  keep  steering  west. 

"  Come,  Allen,"  said  Will  next  Saturday,  "  let  us  begin  the 
pilgrimage." 

Of  course,  Will  went  with  him.  He  was  not  as  yet  greatly 
interested  in  the  People,  but  he  wanted  to  see  what  would 
happen. 

They  took  one  of  the  districts,  almost  at  haphazard,  and 
they  walked  up  and  down  its  streets  for  the  whole  afternoon, 
looking  about  them. 

In  the  eveninoj  they  reported,  as  the  sum  of  their  observa- 
tions, that  an  Irishman  under  the  influence  of  drink  had  ac* 
costed  them,  and  cursed  the  Government  of  the  country,  from 
the  Queen  to  the  office-boy ;  that  he  had  next  produced  a  knife, 
which,  he  said,  had  already  murdered  a  great  many  landlords^ 


same,  and  seemed  the  result  of  a  combination  among  the 
builders  to  be  as  mean  as  they  could  for  the  money.  Now  and 
then  they  came  upon  a  chapel.  There  were  no  trees,  no  gar- 
dens,  no  green  things  at  all ;  there  were  not  many  clean  blinds. 

"  The  first  day,  Allen,"  said  Will,  "  hasn't  brought  us  much 
nearer  the  People.    Listen  !  " 

They  were  in  a  narrow  street  of  small  houses,  dirty  and  ill- 
kept.     Will  stood  still  and  held  up  a  finger  of  attention. 

*'  I  hear  nothing,"  said  Allen. 

"  Nor  I.  Then  let  us  go  home  and  report  that  we  have  not 
yet  heard  that  Voice." 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  they  made  another  attempt. 
Their  district  included  Whitechapel  Road,  and  there  was  preach- 
ing  going  on. 

"  Here,"  said  Will,  "  there  seems  a  good  deal  of  Voice,  and 
it  has  got  jaws  of  brass  and  lungs  of  cast-iron.  Let  us  listen 
with  all  our  might." 

One  man  was  Standing  in  the  centre  of  a  ring,  and  proving 
quite  conclusively  that  there  was  no  soul,  no  heaven,  no  after- 
life,  no   Providence,  no  Creator,  no  hope,  no  right,  no  wrong, . 
no  rule  of  life,  no  reason  for  anything  but  self-preservation. 

"  He  looks,"  said  Will,  "  as  if  he  hadn't  many  opportuni- 
ties  in  early  life  of  getting  to  the  bottom  of  things.  Do  you 
think  his  is  the  Voice  ?  " 

His  audience  listened  to  him  with  languid  interest.  They 
had  heard  the  whole  thing  before,  over  and  over  again.  They 
were,  in  fact,  bored  with  a  problem  which  had  nothing  to  do, 
they  were  now  persuaded,  with  themselves.  But  it  wanted 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  opening  of  the  public- 
houses. 

Another  stump-orator,  also  with  his  little  circle,  was  loudly 
demonstrating  that  the  Government  of  this  country,  and  of  all 
other  countries,  exists  only  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  the 
people  and  of  making  rieh  men  riehen  There  could  be  no 
happiness,  this  philosopher  maintained,  until  the  abolition  of 
all  governments  was  finally,  and  once  for  all,  carried  out.  He 
was  listened  to  by  his  group  with  -the  same  languid  interest. 
The  East-End  people  have  no  concem  in  governments.     No 


In  the  middle  of  the  next  group  was  a  man  vehemently 
gesticulating,  and  loudly  calling  upon  his  hearers  to  turn  away 
from  their  wickedness  and  their  filthy  sin,  and  to  repent.  His 
hearers  stood  round  him  quite  as  much  unmoved  by  this  as  by 
the  other  ^oices.  It  yet  wanted  a  quarter  to  one,  when  the 
doors  would  be  opened. 

Another  man  preached  temperance,  and  drew  the  usual  ap- 
palling  pictures  of  misery  and  of  money  wasted  which  should 
have  been  money  saved,  and  of  crime,  and  death,  and  disgrace, 
through  drink. 

*'  This,"  Said  Will,  "  seems  the  most  sensible  Voice  of  the 
lot." 

The  workmen  on  the  pavement  had  heard  it  all  before  ; 
they  knew  what  was  Coming  ;  they  stood  still  and  listened,  but 
paid  no  heed.  They  only  smoked  their  pipes  and  remarked  to 
each  other  that  it  was  ten  minutes  to  one. 

In  the  side  streets  the  young  children  were  playing,  but  no 
grown  persons  were  visible  at  all.  And  the  houses  in  this  dis- 
trict  were  more  squalid  than  any  they  had  seen  before. 

"  There  is  no  doubt,"  said  Will,  "  that  we  have  got  to  the 
lowest  level  here — the  hard  pan,  as  the  Americans  say.  Do 
you  feel  yet  at  all  like  getting  a  firm  grip  of  the  People  Allen  ? " 

Allen  shook  his  head. 

They  also  made  the  discovery — made  by  many  before  them 
— that  all  the  well-dressed  people  go  to  church  or  chapel, 
and  that  those  who  are  not  well-dressed  stay  away.  Therefore 
it  would  seem  at  first  as  if  religion  only  begins  with  a  frock- 
coat,  and  the  man  in  the  workman's  jacket  does  not  feel  any 
necessity  for  religion.  This  is  a  most  truly  wonderful  outcome 
of  civilization.  There  is  no  active  hostility  to  church  or 
chapel ;  religion  seems  to  most  of  the  people  a  very  harmless 
thing,  but  they  don't  want  it  for  themselves.  And  if  a  man 
lacks  the  religious  sense,  how  shall  another  man  restore  it  to 
him  ?  Perhaps,  when  one  lives  forever  in  a  great  crowd,  one's 
own  Personality  is  destroyed,  and  each  man  thinks  only  of  the 
crowd. 

Another  day  their  journey  took  them  among  rows  of  streets 
where  the  ho  ises  were  as  monotonous,  but  not  so  mean ;  as 
ugly,  but  not  so  squalid ;  they  had  white  curtains,  and  every 
house  boasted  something  ornamental,  such  as  a  big  Bible,  or 
a  desk,  or  a  vase  with  artificial  flowers,  and  most  of  the  streets 


uca.u. 

"  If  it  is  dreadful  to  live  here,  it  must  be  more  than  dread- 
ful  to  be  buried  here,"  said  Will.  "  Come  away,  Allen.  Let 
US  think  of  Waltham  Abbey  or  old  Chingford  church.'' 

Another  day  their  district  included  Limehouse  and  the 
East  India  Road,  and  they  remarked  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  sailors,  especially  the  foreign  sailors.  Also  they  were 
privileged  in  witnessing  a  littl^  drama,  got  up,  perhaps,  for 
their  benefit.  It  was  a  drama  for  two,  the  principal  part  being 
taken  by  a  Maltese  sailor,  and  the  second  part  by  a  Greek. 
The  play  opened  with  two  men  gambling,  quietly  sitting  on  the 
pavement.  Naturally  one  was  a  winner  and  the  other  a  loser. 
The  latter — who,  of  course,  was  the  Maltese — lost  his  money 
first,  and  his  temper  next,  and  his  self-control  last.  Then  he 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  with  flashing  eyes  and  wild  gesture  ac- 
cused  the  Greek  of  cheating — in  fact  they  were  both  cheating, 
but  the  Greek  cheated  best — and  demanded  his  money  back. 
The  other  rose  too,  and  in  calm  and  mocking  tonesgive  him  to 
understand  that  the  money  was  safe  in  his  own  pocket  and  would 
remain  there.  Whereupon  the  Maltese  drew  a  knife — a  long, 
glittering  knife — and  swiftly  plunged  it  into  the  body  of  that 
Greek,  who  feil  with  a  yell,  and  two  policemen  bore  down  upon 
the  Maltese,  and  they  carried  the  Greek  to  the  Foreign  Sailors* 
Home  and  the  Maltese  to  the  House.of  Repentance,  and  the 
drama  was  finished. 

There  was  a  good  many  spectators  of  this  one-act  tragedy, 
and  quite  a  little  crowd  of  women,  who  seemed  acquainted  with 
sailors  and  their  ways,  and  took  boundless  interest  in  a  fight 
and  stabbing.  They  commented  on  the  Performance  very 
much  as  if  the  place  was  the  Royal  Britannia  Theatre,  Hoxton, 
and  they  were  in  the  gallery.  They  lamented  that  so  fine  a 
tableau  as  the  fallen  Greek  and  the  Maltese  with  the  blood- 
dripping  knife  in  his  band  had  not  been  led  up  to  with  a  more 
artistic  finish.  There  should  have  been  more  dialogue  ;  there 
should  have  been  more  of  a  fight.  The  Greek  should  have  had 
his  knife  as  well. 

It  was  too  sudden,  too  soon  over ;  yet  delightful  while  it 
lasted.  So  in  the  amphitheatre  talked  the  women  of  Rome, 
when  some  gallant  young  prisoner,  who  ought  to  have  m ade  play 
for  them  for  half  an  hour,  was  done  to  death  at  once  and  with  a 
Single  stroke  of  the   tiger's  claw.     Too  sudden.     They  love 


sentence.  Should  the  Greek  die — but  what  a  thousand  pities 
that  a  man  can  no  longer  go  in  public,  amid  the  acclamations 
of  bis  friends,  to  bis  own  banging ! 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Will,  *'  if  this  is  tbe  Heart  of  tbe  people  ? '' 

Tbey  reported  discouragement. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Hector,  *'  you  will  find,  some  time  or  other, 
what  you  are  looking  for.     Go  on." 

He  meant  that  Allen  would  find  what  he  wished  bim  to  find. 
Tbey  went  on  :  tbey  pursued  that  tramp  week  after  week,  in 
fine  weather  and  foul,  tili  tbe  monotony  of  tbe  streets  seemed 
intolerable. 

"  Tbey  are  brought  up  in  this,"  said  Will  one  day,  "  tbey 
don't  feel  it  as  we  do,  who  have  had  the  Forest.  Do  you  begin 
to  understand  how  tbey  must  look  onlife?  Do  you  begin  to 
see  wby  tbey  have  no  religion  ? " 

"  What  do  you  mean  Will  ?  " 

"  I  mean,"  said  Will,  "  that  witbout  some  sense  of  beauti- 
ful  things,  faith  must  be  impossible.  What  beautiful  tbings  can 
be  imagined  in  tbese  horrible  streets  ?  " 

It  was  Sunday  aftemoon  ;  tbey  were  passing  a  little  cbapel, 
mean  and  ugly.  There  was  a  cbildren's  service,  or  scbool, 
going  on,  and,  as  if  in  answer  to  WilFs  question,  the  fresh 
voices  of  the  little  ones  sang  as  tbey  passed,  "  There  is  a  happy 
land,  far,  far  away." 

"  Ob ! "  cried  Will,  looking  round  bim,  "  what  sort  of  bappi- 
ness,  what  kind  of  land,  can  tbey  expect  ?  " 

But  the  eyes  of  bis  companion  filled  with  tears. 

"  We  have  been  everywhere,"  said  W^ill  that  night  to  tbe 
philosopber ;  "  we  have  tramped  through  Hoxton  and  Hack- 
ney,  Whitechapel  and  Stepney;  we  know  Wapping,  Sbadwell, 
and  Limehouse ;  we  have  seen  tbe  big  breweries  and  the  docks, 
and  tbe  gasworks,  and  the  cemeteries.  We  have  seen  the 
People,  but  we  cannot  find  out  their  heart  and  we  cannot  hear 
their  Voice." 

"  And  you,  Allen,  can  you  not  hear  tbe  Voice  of  the  peo- 
ple?" 

"  No ;  I  am  f arther  than  ever  from  finding  out  their  heart 
or  their  Voice." 


gether.  They  found  there  were  two  or  three  music-halls,  half- 
a-dozen  debating  societies,  and  certain  radical  clubs. 

At  the  music-halls  they  heard  songs  so  unspeakably  vulgär, 
so  inexpressibly  detestable,  that  they  ignorantly  concluded 
they  were  a  specialite  of  the  East  End.  Alas  1  even  in  the  more 
aesthetic  West,  there  is  a  demand  for  similar  musical  effects. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  halls  was  laden  with  tobacco,  gas,  and 
foul  air.  Harry  was  there  with  Alf  and  George,  and  all  their 
friends.  They  are  the  clubs  of  the  lower  clerkdom,  the  pres 
aux  clercs, 

At  the  debating-club  they  heard  a  most  amazing  quantity  oi 
talk,  but  no  one  seemed  to  have  taken  any  trouble  to  ma'ster 
bis  facts;  no  one  knew  anything.  This  ignorance  to  these 
mistaken  young  men  also  appeared  a  specialite  of  the  East 
End.  But  then  they  had  never  attended  the  debates  in  the  House. 

In  the  chapels  they  heard  everywhere  the  same  exhortations 
and  expressions,  in  the  same  words  addressed  to  decent  people 
in  black  coats,  who  looked  as  if  they  were  passing  on  the  dis- 
course  to  some  one  eise,  because  it  did  not  concem  them- 
selves. 

They  went  to  the  public-houses  änd  called  for  glasses  of 
beer,  and  they  listened  for  the  Voice  there.  They  heard  a 
voice,  to  be  sure,  a  thick,  hoarse  voice,  füll  of  ugly  words,  and 
certainly  not  a  heavenly  voice.  Then  befeil  Allen  something 
of  the  feeling  which  possessed  Dante  when  he  gazed  upoh  the 
souls  of  the  hapless  lost.  He  became  haunted  by  crowds 
of  faces,  processions  of  faces,  an  ocean  of  faces.  When  he 
slept  at  night  these  faces  gazed  upon  him ;  when  he  walked  or 
read,  or  sat  at  work,  these  faces  were  always  looking  upon  him. 
There  were  millions  of  them — two  millions — as  nearly  as  he 
could  count — and  he  seemed  to  know  them  all.  They  were  all 
different,  yet  all  alike  in  one  respect,  that  they  were  all  faces 
which  lacked  something.  There  was  no  happiness  in  them ; 
they  were  dull,  they  had  no  sunshine  in  them ;  they  bore  no 
secret  fountains  of  joy  beneath  them,  they  wanted  hope.  They 
were  ignorant  faces.  As  Allen  looked  on  them  he  was  seized 
with  terror,  for  he  saw  before  him  the  whole  of  East  London— 
the  Mighty  City,  the  neglected  City,  the  joyless  City,  the  City 
of  ihe  baser  sort,  and  he  trembled.  If  the  vision  of  the  multi- 
ludinous  face,  this  troubled  and  turbid  ocean  of  heavy  brows 


Shakespeare,  Victor  Hugo,  Hood,  and  many  others.  Out  o£ 
the  faces,  out  of  the  multitudes  which  throng  the  thorough- 
fares  of  the  Joyless  City  like  ants  upon  an  ant-hill,  there  pres- 
ently  began  to  detach  themselves,  by  ones  and  twos,  singly  or 
in  little  groups,  separate  figures ;  while  he  looked  upon  thera 
the  background  of  faces  disappeared.  These  figures,  however, 
never  left  him  day  after  day,  but  continued  figures  impalpable, 
yet  piain  to  behold,  and  acted  and  talked  before  him.  He 
listened  and  looked  until  he  knew  them,  knew  their  very 
thoughts,  knew  why  they  acted  and  what  they  would  d^  next ; 
knew  their  manner  of  speech,  their  hopes,  and  their  anxieties, 
their  very  prejudices ;  man  and  woman  they  stood  before  him, 
and  bared  their  souls,  and  were  not  ashamed.  They  were  un- 
lovely ;  some  of  them  were  iike  monstrous  figments  created  by 
a  fantastic  artist,  so  hideous  were  they ;  but  these  were  the  old  ; 
some  among  the  young  were  beautiful,  but  it  seemed  as  if  while 
he  looked  upon  them,  invisible  finge rs  were  taking  the  beauty 
out  of  their  faces  and  the  sweetness  out  of  their  eyes. 

There  were  young  girls  among  them,  quite  a  group  of 
young  girls ;  and  one  came  forth  timidly  and  said,  "  Take  me. 
I  will  teil  you  all  that  is  in  my  heart,  all  that  I  do,  all  that  I 
hope,  all  that  I  know  ;  I  am  yours  altogether."  He  followed 
and  watched  this  girl  among  her  companions ;  she  was  in  the 
workroom,  Walking  with  other  girls  on  Sundays  ;  she  was  quite 
young  and  füll  of  vague  hopes,  but  she  knew  nothing.  She 
had  her  chapel  on  Sunday ;  and  she  had  her  lover.  She  played 
out  her  little  story — a  poor  and  pitiful  one — to  the  very  end, 
and  presently  that  story  was  finished  and  she  vanished,  falling 
back  into  the  crowd  and  was  no  more  seen,  though  Allen 
looked  everywhere  for  her  among  the  most  miserable  of  her 
sex.  There  were  children,  heaps  of  children ;  presently  one  of 
these  children  came  out  and  held  up  its  arms,  and  became  his 
property ;  and  he  listened  to  its  story  as  he  walked  with  it, 
with  saddened  heart ;  and  presently  this  child,  too,  finished  its 
tale  and  feil  back  and  was  lost  in  the  great  ocean  of  its  f el- 
lowr, 

There  were  mothers  and  wives — thousands  of  them.  Pres- 
ently one  came  to  him,  her  baby  in  her  arms,  and  told  her  tale, 
which  made  his  fingers  to  clench  and  his  teeth  to  grind  to- 
gether.     Then  she  feil  back  weeping,  and  was  lost  among  the 


Jt^ast  r 

There  were  lovers — thousands  of  lovers,  and  presently  a 
pair  came  out,  a  workgirl  and  a  workman ;  he  listened  to  their 
tale  and  understood  that  there  is  one  thing  always  which  re- 
mains  to  us,  even  in  meanness  and  monotony,  which  is  love. 

"  Ciaire,"  said  the  Philosopher  watching,  "  the  day  of  In- 
spiration is  at  hand/' 

As  the  visions  grew,  as  the  puppets  of  his  fancy  became 
real,  so  the  young  man 's  daily  task  in  the  City  became  more 
intolerable,  and  he  longed,  like  a  prisoner,  for  the  hour  of  his 
deliverance.  For  he  could  now  think  of  nothing  but  the  figures 
which  moved  perpetually  before  him,  acting  and  talking  before 
him  as  if  he  had  no  will  in  the  matter,  and  as  if  the  drama  of 
their  lives  was  not  the  creation  of  his  own  brain. 

You  who  have  never  been  possessed'  by  such  phantomS, 
you  who  have  never  made  acquaintance  with  any  but  men  and 
women  of  the  flesh,  cannot  understand  the  strength  of  such 
possession.  For  they  do  not  leave  the  brain  in  any  waking 
hour ;  they  are  always  present,  always  acting  and  talking,  al- 
ways in  some  way  carrying  on  their  lives  independently  of  your 
own  will ;  they  know  nothing  of  time  or  space  ;  the  longer  they 
stay  with  you  the  better  you  know  them.  Some  of  the  men 
become  your  friends  :  you  fall  in  love  with  some  of  the  girls. 
Some  of  them  you  hate  :  you  weep  over  the  misfortunes  of 
some,  you  rejoice  with  their  joy.  Yet  one  thing  seems  stränge, 
that  there  is  in  every  one  of  them  something  of  yourself.  They 
are  your  own  children  ;  even  in  unlikeness  they  are  like  you. 
These  phantoms  come  only  to  a  few  ;  and  of  these  few  there 
are  not  many,  indeed,  who  can  describe  in  fitting  terms  what 
they  have  seen.  For  the  phantoms  pay  no  more  respect  to 
dramatic  effect,  to  grouping,  to  Situation,  than  the  man  and 
woman  in  real  life.  They  act  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Every 
one  of  them  wants  for  himself  all  the  joy  and  happiness  that 
can  be  crowded  into  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day ;  every 
one  desires  for  himself  love,  ease,  pleasantness,  sunshine,  long 
life,  and  health.  Now  of  all  these  things  there  is  not  enough 
to  go  round,  by  a  great  deal,  and  people  have  hardly  as  yet 
begun  to  manufacture  more. 

"  Allen,  my  son,"  said  the  Philosopher,  **  have  you,  then, 
found  at  last  the  Voice  of  the  People  ? " 


"  You  are  right,  Will, "  said  tlector. 

"  They  want,"  he  repeated,  looking  at  Allen,  "  a  leader  who 
ßhall  teil  them  what  eise  they  want,  and  what  they  must  ask 
for.     As  for  their  Voice "    He  stopped  abruptly. 

"  Oh  ! "  cried  Ciaire,  "  do  not  vex  yourself  about  their 
Voice,  Allen^  My  father  means  that  the  heart  of  the  people  is 
your  own  heart,  when  you  know  them.  Their  Voice  is  your 
own  voice,  when  you  have  leamed  them." 

"  My  daughter,"  said  Hector,  kissing  her  forehead,  "  you 
have  rightly  interpreted.  Listen,  Allen,  to  your  own  Voice. 
Your  education,  my  son,  is  now  complete." 


CHAPTER   XII. 

THE  GREAT  CONSPIRACY. 


"  Tell  me,  father,"  said  Ciaire,  "  now  that  Allen's  educa- 
tion is  complete,  the  other  part  of  your  great  Conspiracy — that 
is,  if  I  may  be  told." 

"  You  shall  be  told,  my  daughter/'  Her  father  assumed 
his  most  important  manner.  "  When  I  informed  you,  my 
child,  that  Allen  should  be  a  poet,  I  meant  more  than  what 
you  understood.  For  such  a  poet  as  I  designed  there  is  p 
Droader  future  open;  a  more  glorious  ambition." 

"  Can  there  be  a  more  noble  ambition  than  to  become  a 
poet.'* 

"  The  greatest  thing  of  all,  my  daughter,  is  to  lead  the 
World.  There  are  no  longer  any  kings  ;  but  there  are  dicta- 
tors.  It  is  the  same  thing,  but  with  changed  name.  Every 
man  who  aspires  to  lead  mankind  must  be  ready  to  assume  the 
purple,  if  he  succeed." 

Ciaire  began  to  comprehend  ;  but  she  interrupted  not. 

"  I  myself,"  her  father  went  on,  "  have  made  my  humble 
attempt.  But  for  the  destruction  of  my  poems  I  might  now  be 
— Gambetta.  I  failed.  Yet  to  have  endeavored  makes  all 
the  life  illustrous.'*    He  paused,  thinking  of  the  barricadei^ 


will  follow.  He  knows  the  people  ;  he  knows  all  that  I  can 
teach  him.  When  the  moment  arrives  he  will  cease  to  be  a 
poet,  and  will  become  a  prophet.  He  will  spring  to  his  feet 
and  speak.  He  will  be  the  leader,  dictator,  rex,  imperator, 
servus  servorum — all  that  there  is  of  most  magnificent." 

Ciaire  shook  her  head  and  smiled. 

"  Hitherto,"  her  father  continued,  "  in  speaking  of  leaders 
we  have  meant  generals  and  politicians.  I  suppose  there  must 
continue  to  be  generals  and  politicians.  But  the  people  will  no 
longer  be  led  by  them.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
people  are  concerned  with  one  thing  only." 

"  What  is  that  thing  ?  "  asked  Ciaire. 

"  Happiness,  my  daughter.  The  leader  of  the  future,  the 
next  dictator,  will  be  the  man  who  will  teach  the  world  how  to 
be  happy.  Politics,  forms  of  govemment,  are  nothing.  That 
form  of  government,  that  ministry  which  interferes  with  the 
people's  happiness  must  be  abolished.  Let  it  vanish  1  *'  He 
swept  the  air  with  a  wide  and  comprehensive  gesture,  at  which 
kings  might  have  trembled.  "  Everywhere,"  he  went  on,  "  men 
want  to  be  happy.  They  cannot.  Why  ?  They  do  not  know 
how.  None  of  their  leaders  can  teach  them.  A  man  must  be 
a  poet  before  he  can  find  out  for  them." 

Ciaire  nodded  and  smiled  again. 

"  Allen  shall  be  such  a  leader  as  the  world  has  never  seen. 
There  have  been  many  leaders,  but  they  have  failed ;  partly 
because  they  were  themselves  led  by  selfish  motives ;  partly 
because  they  knew  not  whither  they  would  lead  the  people ; 
partly  because  they  thought  that  a  government  can  do  for  the 
people  what  they  must  do  for  themselves.  They  look,  poor 
fools,  to  the  Government,  and  the  Government  looks  to  them. 
"  Give  US,"  they  say,  "  whatwe  want."  "Teil  us,"  the  Govern- 
ment replies,  "  what  you  do  want."  Alas  !  they  do  not  know. 
And  as  the  leader,  so  the  people.  They  are  ignorant,  they  are 
deaf,  they  are  dumb,  they  cannot  thirik,  they  suffer,  and  know 
not  why.  They  are  waiting  for  the  man  who  will  teil  them 
what  they  want.  And,  my  dear,  directly  the  people  find  out 
that,  you  may  be  sure  that  they  will  have  it,  whether  the 
government  wish  it,  or  whether  they  do  not.^ 

"  It  seems  a  great  dream,"  said  Ciaire.     But  still  as  she 


ciotnea  m  a  singie  rooe,  wiin  long  lean  iimos,  ana  one  nnger 
pointing  upwards.  In  the  right  band  was  a  stick.  It  was  the 
figure  of  Elijah  as  represented  in  some  book  of  ber  infancy. 
She  tried  to  see  tbe  features  of  Allen  in  tbis  garb,  but  sbe 
failed. 

"  He  must  have  courage  ;  he  must  have  great  courage  ;  he 
must  not  be  af raid  of  rougb  crowds,  of  hard  words ;  he  must 
fight,  if  need  be.  Yet,  ce  rCest  que  le  piemierpas^  his  friends  will 
push  him  on.  As  yet,  he  waits  for  Inspiration.  The  moment 
will  come,  doubt  it  not.  All  will  go  well,  Ciaire ;  all  will  go 
well,  with  my  disciple." 

As  he  spoke,  the  rapture  of  his  great  Thought  seized  him 
again  ;  but  this  time  he  spoke  slowly,  and  with  eyes  which  saw, 
looking  out  into  the  night,  a  vision. 

"  I  behold,"  he  said,  "  one  who  comes.  He  is  greater  than 
Voltaire  ;  he  is  greater  than  Shakespeare  ;  he  is  the  greatest  of 
all  who  have  taught  or  led  the  people.  He  teaches  them  how 
to  make  life  happy.  No  one  has  taught  mankind  that  lesson 
yet.  Allen  will  do  it.  They  shall  ask  of  Government  nothing 
but  Order  and  justice  :  they  will  rule  for  rhemselves  their  wages 
and  their  work  and  their  holidays.  They  will  find  happiness 
for  themselves.  There  shall  be  no  more  hunger,  no  more  mis- 
ery,  no  more  cruelty ;  there  shall  be  enough  happiness  for  all. 
To  the  new  Humanity  there  shall  be  no  talk  of  Government. 
The  real  leader  shall  be  he  who  can  make  them  happy.  Once 
more,  my  daughter,  this  idea  of  France,  the  Mother  of  all  ideas, 
shall  be  proclaimed.  But  in  this  great  Revolution  before  us  we 
shall  leam  by  old  and  sad '  experience.  There  shall  be  no 
bloodshed,  because  all  men  will  work  with  us  when  they  under- 
stand  that  we  are  at  last  fulfilling  the  destiny  of  man,  which  is 
to  be  happy  ;  eise  why  were  we  born  ? 

"As  for  poets,"  he  went  on,  "  they  are  nothing.  They  are 
ds  plentiful  as  blackberries.  Do  you  think  I  would  have  taken 
all  this  trouble  to  produce  a  poet  ?  No,  it  was  a  nobler  thought. 
I  would  produce  a  leader." 

"  Do  you  think,  monpere''  said  Ciaire,  with  another  subtle 
smile,  "  that  Allen  will  become — what  you  hope  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  will,"  replied  her  f  ather.  "  I  have  watched 
him  with  sympathy.     He  is  gentle,  he  is  ready,  he  is  füll  of  gen- 


entertain.     He  looked  anxiously  at  his  daughter. 

"  Teil  me,  Ciaire,"  he  said,  "  what  you  mean." 

"  I  mean,  papa,"  she  replied,  "  that  there  are  two  boys,  and 
that  you  have  only  thought  of  one.  There  is  a  strong  boy,  and 
there  is  a  weak  boy.  If  one  is  to  be  a  leader,  it  will  be  the 
strong  and  not  the  weak." 

"  And  Allen  ?  " 

"  Allen,  tnon  pere,'^  she  replied  with  just  half  a  little  laugh, 
"  is  so  weak  that  he  is  even  led — by  me." 

Then  her  fBther's  face  cleared. 

"  AUons  I  allons  !  "  he  said,  with  a  cheerful  light  in  his  eye 
and  in  the  most  niusical  note  of  his  voice,  "  all  is  for  the  best. 
Yes :  it  is  a  beautiful  world.  The  young  poet  is  led  by  you,  is 
he  ?    Women  lead  the  world.     I  keep  my  hopes." 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

THREE  PROPOSALS. 


When  the  three  young  men  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  things  began  to  happen.  If  things  happen  at  twenty-one 
they  are  almost  always  good  things.  If  "  anything  happens  " 
at  sixty,  it  is  generally  followed  by  a  procession  in  black. 
Fortune  is  a  woman,  and  therefore  woos  but  the  young  and 
comely. 

The  first  thing  to  happen  was  that  Tommy's  uncle  behaved 
as  an  uncle  should — he  admitted  his  nephew  to  a  Share.  '*  It 
will  now  be  expected  of  me,"  said  Tommy,  "  to  leave  this  de- 
serted  hole  and  live  in  Chambers." 

He  had  developed  aristocratic  leanings.  He  had  long  since 
discovered  the  West  End  and  club-land ;  he  used  to  watch  the 
members  go  up  and  down  the  Steps  of  their  palaces ;  he  used 
to  let  his  Imagination  loose  over  the  delicious  wickedness  tbat 
he  imagined  to  be  going  on  within  them — the  gambling,  card- 


this  fellowship.  The  first  Step  must  be,  certainly,  to  migrate 
into  fashionable  quarters. 

The  other  two  remained  still  in  clerkery.  But  they  were 
advanced ;  they  had  been  discovered ;  they  now  drew  sub- 
stantial  pay  and  did  responsible  work — ^young  men  who  know 
foreign  languages  are  not  so  plentiful  in  the  City,  they  com- 
mand  a  price.  This  increase  of  income  brought  plenty  and 
comfort  to  the  houses  in  the  village. 

"  My  son,"  said  Mr.  Massey,  who  was  always  sanguine, 
"  will  do  well ;  he  will  go  f arther  even  than  his  f ather.  He 
may  even  rival  you,  Colliber." 

Öf  course  the  fiction  of  glory  was  still  maintained. 

"A  clear  head  and  a  sagacious  eye,"  said  Sir  Charles. 
"  The  young  man  will  be  a  credit  to  us,  no  doubt.  I  hope, 
Massey,  for  your  sake,  that  he  may  rival  any  of  us — any  of 

US." 

"  He  certainly  will,"  said  Mr.  Colliber,  grimly,  "  if  he  takes 
up  with  any  of  his  father*s  projects." 

Mr.  Massey  was  not  offended,  because  he  believed  in  his 
projects.  "The  boy  might  do  worse,"  he  said,  "he  might  do 
worse." 

It  was  somewhere  about  this  time,  too,  that  Ciaire  became 
conscious  of  a  change  in  the  behavior  of  the  young  men.  The 
old  catnaraderie  disappeared ;  they  no  longer  treated  her  quite 
as  an  equal ;  little  by  little  they  began  to  observe  a  respect  and 
deference  towards  her  quite  unknown  in  the  old  days.  Olin- 
thus  resumed  his  visits  and  even  brought  gifts.  Allen  seemed 
to  think  that  her  opinion  was  worth  asking  on  the  only  subjects 
he  cared  to  talk  about.  Will  paid  her  on  every  occasion  the 
petits  soins  which  girls  like. 

Perhaps  she  would  not  have  wondered  had  she  realized  the 
change  which  a  few  years  had  accomplished  in  herseif.  She 
was  now  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  at  least  three  inches  taller 
than  her  father.  She  had  the  sloping  Shoulders  of  a  French- 
woman,  with  the  sweet  face,  deiicately  colored,  not  pale,  of  an 
English  girl.  Her  hair  was  black  like  the  hair  of  a  Parisienne ; 
her  eyes  preserved  the  deep,  füll,  limpid  blue  which  seems  to 
belong  to  English  eyes ;  her  voice  was  low  and  füll  like  her 
father's  ;  her  features  were  as  sharp  and  clear  cut  as  his; -the 
grace  of  her  walk,  the  little  quicknesses  of  gesture,  the  delicacy 
of  her  fingers,  were  altogether  French.     No  one  but  a  French- 


many  most  beautiful  young  ladies  at  his  Mansion  House  balls, 
but  none  so  beautiful  as  herseif.  Even  Mr.  Colliber,  who  was 
believed  to  have  no  eyes  for  anything  but  the  price  lists,  con- 
gratulated  her  father  on  the  girl's  beauty  and  wished  himself 
forty  years  younger.  The  lads  would  have  been  insensate  logs 
had  they  not  fallen  in  love.  They  were  not  insensate,  there- 
fore 

Some  girls  would  have  recognized  the  Symptoms — Ciaire 
did  not.  She  never  thought  about  such  things  as  love  at  all. 
These  young  men  had  been  her  companions  all  her  days  ;  they 
were  her  brothers  ;  Will  and  Allen  were  part,  the  greater  part, 
of  her  life  ;  of  course  they  loved  her  as  she  loved  them. 

Her  father  observed  these  indications  with  discemment, 
Clearly  there  was  something  Coming.  He  remembered  the  race 
for  the  orange,  and  smiled.  Which  would  Ciaire  accept  of  the 
three  ?  He  expected  that  a  formal  proposal  would  be  brought 
to  himseif,  perhaps  through  the  respectable  parents.  But  he 
waited  in  vain.  The  respectable  parents  did  not  appear  at  all. 
Nor  did  the  young  men  speak  to  him.  He  then  remembered 
that  the  marriage  customs  of  the  English  in  some  respects  differ 
from  those  of  France.  Therefore  he  sat  outside,  so  to  speak, 
and  watched. 

He  observed  that  Olinthus  called  twice  a  week,  regularly  ; 
that  he  evidently  wished  this  regularity  to  be  marked  as  mean- 
ing  intentions ;  that  he  always  brought  something,  such  as 
gloves,  fruit,  neckties,  or  flowers ;  that  he  laid  his  gifts  upon  the 
table  without  a  word  and  presently  departed  after  a  few 
attempts  at  speech ;  also  that  Ciaire  gathered  up  the  gifts  with 
a  careless  hand  and  tossed  them  aside  when  he  was  gone. 

He  perceived,  next,  that  Allen  and  Will  were  rapidly  ap- 
proaching  that  stage  at  which  jealousy  begins.  It  was  quite 
customary  for  them  to  meei  at  the  Cottage,  but  now  they  came 
every  night ;  sometimes  they  came  together,  but  often  separ- 
ately. 

In  a  beautiful  map  which  shows  the  progress  of  the  pilgnm, 
there  occurs,  quite  early  in  the  pilgrimage,  ZV/e  des  Petits  Soins 
lying  quite  close  to  the  Terre  (V  Admiration,  It  is  succeeded 
by  a  black  and  grisly  district,  horrid  with  woods  and  dreadful 


and  black  forests  of  this  unpromising  country.  Tommy  was 
the  first  to  enter  it,  and  the  reason — as  it  seemed  to  him,  not 
knowing  that  it  was  part  of  the  pilgrimage — was  the  fact  that 
Ciaire  continued  the  old  custom  of  Walking  with  Allen  in  the 
forest,  sometimes  in  the  evening,  alone  with  him.  She  had 
done  this  for  many  years,  yet  the  enormity  of  the  thing  never 
occurred  to  Tommy  until  he  began  to  consider  the  young  lady 
as,  in  the  sweet  City  parlance,  his  own  property. 

Tommy  did  not  resolve  upon  pursuing  this  affair  without 
great  consideration.  Before  finally  deciding  upon  paying  his 
addresses  to  Ciaire,  he  surveyed  womankind  from  China  to 
Peru,  reckoning  from  east  to  west,  or  as  much  of  that  space  as 
he  could  command,  including  the  young  ladies  of  Loughton, 
Chingford,  Buckhurst  Hill,  Chigwell,  Theydon  Bois,  Epping, 
and  even  Leytonstone,  going  to  church  on  Sunday  mornings 
with  no  other  object  than  the  consideration  of  the  other  sex. 
He  saw  them  in  this  way  at  their  best,  with  their  nicest  frocks 
on  and  in  their  sweetest  looks.  He  came  to  the  deliberate 
conclusion  that  of  all  the  girls  Ciaire  was  the  prettiest,  and  the 
best  dressed,  and  the  nicest.  He  then  informed  his  mother  of 
his  design,  not  asking  her  counsel  or  permission,  but  announ- 
cing  his  will,  like  the  great  Bashaw. 

"  Only  a  governess,  my  dear  ?  "  she  whispered. 

"  A  beautiful  woman,  mother,  in  the  eyes  of  her  lover  is  the 
equal  of  a  countess."  He  trust  his  band  into  his  bosom  as  he 
uttered  this  magnificent  sentiment,  and  wished  himself  a  duke, 
in  Order  to  illustrate  it  the  more  splendidly. 

"  Remember,  Olinthus,  you  are  a  Gallaway. 

"  I  do  not  forget  it,"  he  replied  grandly.  "  A  man  raises 
his  wife  to  his  own  position.  As  a  partner  in  the  Concern,  I 
already  enjoy  a  position,  which  I  shall  confer  upon  my  wife. 
You  may  prepare  the  girls,  mother,  for  the  news.  I  hope  they 
will  like  their  sister-in-law.  Teil  'em,"  he  added,  with  simpli- 
city,  "  if  they  don't  like  her,  they  may  go  and  live  somewhere 
eise." 

"You  might  look  higher,  Olinthus." 

"  I  might,"  he  replied.  "  With  a  manner  and  appearance, 
and  a  partnership  in  a  steady  Concern,  one  might  look  any 
where.  But  I  am  satisfied.  Give  me  Ciaire.  My  tastes  are 
simple.  Of  course,  as  regards  her  father  some  arrangement 
.must  be  come  to.     He  may  come  to  the  house  once  a  week  or 


"Allen,"  Said  Will, one  morning  in  the  train. 

Allen  changed  color  because  he  foresaw  that  there  was  go- 
ing to  be  an  explanation. 

"  How  long,  Allen,  is  this  kind  of  thing  to  go  on  ?  " 

Allen  shook  bis  head  helplessly. 

"  Tve  been  thinking,  cid  man,"  Will  went  on,  "  how  to 
settle  it.  We  can't  afford  to  quarrel,  we  two.  If  Ciaire  takes 
either  of  us,  she  must  become  the  other  fellow's  sister.     See  ?  ** 

"  Yes,"  Said  Allen,  "  she  must  be  bis  sister." 

"  Very  well,  then.     Now  I've  been  watching  Ciaire." 

"  So  have  I,"  said  Allen. 

"  Let  US  compare  notes,  then.  I  say  for  my  part,  that  she 
does  not  suspect  anything." 

"  I  don't  think  she  does,"  said  Allen. 

"  But  the  time  has  come  for  her  to  be  told.  Now  IVe  got 
a  plan.  We  might  toss  up  who  should  speak  first;  but  it 
seems  hardly  fair  to  leave  such  a  serious  thing  to  chance.  Let 
US  both  write  to  her,  and  let  us  send  the  letters  by  the  same 
post." 

This  was  reasonable.  Neither,  in  this  way,  could  have  the 
least  advantage  over  the  other,  and  Ciaire  would  leam  the 
truth. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Will  a  little  bitterly,  "  you  are  the  cleverer. 
Allen,  and  you  have  been  most  with  her.  She  is  sure  to  take 
you.  But  I  should  like  to  let  her  know — ^just  to  let  her  know — 
that  I'm  not  such  an  insensible  ass  as  not  to  be  in  love 
with  h^.  As  for  that,  I've  been  in  love  with  her — and  so  have 
you — ever  since  we  were  children  together.  There  is  no  one 
eise  in  the  world  that  I  could  be  in  love  with." 

"  But  suppose  she  won't  have  either  of  us  ? "  said  Allen. 

"  Then  we  shall  go  on  just  the  same  as  now.  Was  there 
ever  in  poetry  a  girl  with  two  lovers  who  would  have 
neither  ? " 

"  Remember,  we  are  only  two  City  Clerks." 

*'  That  is  nothing.  We  are  going  to  be  rieh  City  merchants. 
I  shall  change  my  name  to  Whittington.  You  shall  be  a  great 
poet  as  well  as  a  great  merchant." 

"  When,  Will,  when  ?  " 

"  Soon,  old  boy — very  soon  ;  while  we  are  young  and  caii 
cnjoy  things.     Don't  you  feel  sometimes  as  if  there  were  ten 


*'  And  without  Ciaire  ? " 

Will  was  silent  awhile.     The  light  went  out  of  his  face. 

"  JVithout  Ciaire — nothing.  Allen,  don't  you  see  how  she 
has  been  everything  to  us  ?  What  should  we  have  been  without 
her  and  her  father  ?  I  tremble,  sometimes,  to  think  what  we 
have  escaped." 

"  Can't  we  wait  a  little  ?  "  asked  Allen.  "  Everything  is  so 
pleasant.     It  seems  a  pity  to  disturb  pleasant  things." 

Will  shook  his  head. 

"  No ;  the  pleasantness  is  disturbed.  You  glared  at  me 
after  church  last  Sunday.     That  kind  of  thing  can't  go  on." 

"  As  for  that,  you  looked  as  if  you  were  going  to  knock  my 
head  off  yesterday  evening." 

"  I  feil  like  it,"  Said  Will. 

They  wrote  their  letters  that  same  day.  First  they  sat 
down  to  the  table  opposite  to  each  other  and  resolutely  took 
pen  and  paper.  Then  they  looked  at  each  other,  thought- 
fully. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  say,  Allen  ?  "  asked  Will  with  anx- 
iety. 

"  What  shall  you  say  ? "  he  replied. 

"  If  I  was  a  poet — but  no,  poetry  is  only  for  make  believe. 
Everything  real  is  prose. 

They  applied  themselves  with  determination  to  thought. 
Neither  had  any  experience  iiL  love-letters. 

"  Allen,"  Said  Will,  throwing  down  his  pen,  "  it's  no  use,  I 
can't  write  it.  I  can't  find  words  to  say.  Have  you  written 
your  letter  ? " 

Allen  shook  his  head.  At  such  a  moment,  when  he  should 
have  found  the  most  glowing  words,  his  brain  was  barren  ;  the 
reason  being  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  piain  truth, 
which  was  in  itself  füll  of  poetry,  and  wanted  no  more  gilding 
than  the  crown  of  England. 

"  The  thing  is  ridiculous,"  cried  Will.  "  Look  here :  we 
will  write  one  letter  and  both  sign  it."  He  seized  the  pen  again 
arid  wrote  without  fine  words  the  simple  truth. 

"  Dearest  Claire  : 
"We   both  love  you;  that  you  know  already.     We   both 
desire,  more  than  anything  in  the  world,  to  be  your  husband.  But 


«  There  I "  said  Will.  "  We  have  told  her  the  tmth  in 
piain  words.  It  is  better  than  any  dressing  up.  We  wUl  post 
this  in  the  City  to-morrow  morning,  so  that  she  will  have  it  in 
the  forenoon,  and  have  time  to  think  of.her  answer." 

"  But  neither  of  us,"  said  Allen,  "  must  go  to  the  Cottage 
tili  an  answer  is  received/' 

That  night  Will  passed  in  watchfulness,  becausehe  distrusted 
the  strength  of  the  f ratern al  bond.  Would  the  yearning  which 
had  of  late  possessed  him  so  strongly,  to  take  Ciaire  in  his  arms 
and  keep  her  there,  cease,  even  if  she  were  to  choose  Allen  ? 

His  rival  slept  soundly  after  thinking  how  the  Situation 
would  fall  into  verse,  and  filting  some  beautiful  thoughts  which 
could  be  put  on  paper  when  he  found  time. 

Next  morning  they  met  Tommy  at  the  Station.     They  ob- 

.served  that  he  was  fidgety  in  manner,  as  if  he  had  something 

to  communicate.      He  generally  went  first-class,  as  a  partner 

should;  but   to-day  he  got  into  a  second-class  carriage  with 

them. 

**  IVe  got  to  teil  you  fellQws  something,"  he  said,  with  a 
very  crimson  blush. 

"  Go  on,  Tommy,"  said  Will  encouragingly.  Neither  of 
them  ever  paid  Tommy  the  deference  due  to  a  partner. 

"It's  about  Ciaire."  The  other  two  started  and  looked 
guilty.  "  Yes,  about  Ciaire,  I  think  it  right  to  teil  you,  be- 
cause  you  go  to  the  Cottage  so  often  and  seem  to  consider  the 
place  your  own  property,  that  after  to-day  you  will  have  to  wait 
tili  you  are  invited." 

**  Indeed,  Tommy  !  Why  .?  " 

"  Because  IVe  written  to  Ciaire — henceforth  Mademoiselle 
Philiponto  everybody  except  myself,  ifyouplease.  Rememher 
that  IVe  written  to  her,  and  the  letter  is  in  my  Docket,  asking 
her — in — fact — to  become  Mrs.  Gallaway." 

"  Oho  !  "  cried  Will— what  did  he  laugh  for  ?— "  And  the  let- 
ter  is  in  your  pocket  ? " 

"In  my  pocket.  IVe  consented  to  waive  the  difference  in 
rank,  and  have  off e red  her — my  hand."  He  held  it  out  a 
white,  fat  hand,  with  the  same  expression  upon  it  as  upon  his 
face.  Everybody  knows  this  peculiarity  in  hands.    It  was  acare* 


she  has  answered  my  letter.*' 

"  Upon  my  word,  Tommy,"  said  Allen,  "  you  are  very  good 
and  generous." 

"  A  partner  in  such  a  Concem  as  ours  might  look  higher. 
But  never*mind.  I  thought  Fd  teil  you  both,  because  we  are 
old  friends,  and  because,  you  see,  when  a  man's  engaged,  he 
can't  have  other  fellows  hanging  round  his  girl.*' 

"  I  see,*'  said  Will.  "  It  was  very  considerate  of  you  to  teil 
US.  And  now,  Tommy,  one  good  tum  deserves  another.  So 
you  must  know  that  Allen  and  I  have  both  written  to  her  as 
well,  and  made  preciely  the  same  offer.     We  all  start  fair." 

"  YouVe  written,  too  ? "  Tommy  turned  very  red. 

"  WeVe  written,  too.  Ciaire — no — ^for  you,  Mademoiselle 
Philipon — ^will  get  the  offers  of  all  three  at  the  same  time." 

"I  call  this,"  said  Tommy,  in  a  great  rage,  **  conf oundeds* 
Sharp  pracrice. 

"  Why." 

"  Because  you  must  have  known  that  I  mean  business.  Do 
you  think  I  have  been  going  there  three  times  a  week  to  hava 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  her  father  talk  French  ?  You  must 
have  seen  it.     Anybody  must  have  seen  it." 

"  If,"  said  Allen,  "  I  had  seen  it,  I  should  only  have  written 
er  spoken  sooner." 

"  Cheer  up,  Tommy,"  said  Will.  "  Perhaps  Ciaire  saw  it, 
and  that  is,  you  know,  the  most  important  point." 

Tommy  sat  glum  and  sulky — his  friends,  he  feit,  were  not 
afraid  of  his  rivalry-  -tili  the  train  arrived  at  Liverpool  Street. 
Then  he  got  down  with  dignity  and  went  straight  to  the  near 
est  pillar  post,  into  which  he  dropped  his  letter. 

He  really  feit  very  much  hurf,  and  seriously  alarmed,  oe- 
cause  it  never  had  occurred  to  him  that  the  other  two  should 
also  "  mean  business."  In  the  course  of  the  day,  however,  he 
took  heart,  thinking  that  he  was  a  partner  and  they  were  only 
Clerks  ;  also,  that  Allen  might  be  a  good-looking  fellow  enough, 
but  he  was  lanky  and  wore  glasses,  and  that  Will  was  certainly 
too  big  a  fellow  to  take  any  girl's  fancy. 

Ciaire  received  the  letters  when  she  came  home  from  the 
school.  She  read  them,  and  her  heart  began  to  beat  and  her 
Ups  to  tremble.  Because  she  feit,  somehow,  as  if  she  lovcd 
two  of  them  in  exactly  the  same  way.     As  for  the  third,  she 


"  Does  my  daughter  wish  to  leave  her  father  yet  ? "  he 
Said. 

She  laid  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  kissed  him,  with 
a  tender  love  in  her  eyes. 

'*  What  answer  shall  I  give,  my  dear  ?  "  he  asked, 

"  I  don't  know."  She  blushed  and  hid  her  face  on  his 
Shoulder.     "  I  have  no  answer." 

"Allen?  Will?  Olinthus  ?  " 

She  made  no  reply. 

"  Shall  I  send  an  answer,  Ciaire  ?  Shall  I  bid  them  wait  ?  *• 

"  Oh  !  yes.     Let  them  wait.'' 

"  I  mean  for  a  certain  period,  dear.  We  will  give  them 
a  üttle  time  to  prove  themselves.  Will  is  certain  to 
succeed  if  he  gets  a  chance.  Allen  will  be  a  poet.  Olinthus 
will  be  an  alderman.    Let  them  wait." 

He  saw  two  of  them  and  wrote  to  the  third.  To  Allen  and 
Will  he  Said  that  they  were  bidden  by  Ciaire  to  supper  the 
next  evening,  and  at  the  supper  they  should  have  their  answer. 
To  Olinthus  he  said  that  no  father  could  receive  an  offer  of 
this  kind  without  emotion.  Would  he,  in  person,  receive 
Claire's  reply  ?  If  so,  a  supper  awaited  him  at  nine  o'clock, 
after  which  he  should  learn  her  decision.  Meanwhile,  let  him 
bring  to  her  supper,  which  was  to  be  a  banquet  worthy  of  so 
great  an  occasion,  a  heart  of  joy. 

"  A  banquet,  and  a  heart  of  joy."  There  could  be  no  doubt* 
thought  Tommy,  of  the  reply. 

"  I  suppose,  mother,"  he  said,  showing  her  the  letler,  "  that 
we  may  consider  the  thing  as  good  as  settled.  After  all  I 
doubt  whether  IVe  done  the  best  for  myself,  eh  ?  " 

"  It's  a  great  honor  for  her,"  said  his  mother.  "  And  I 
only  hope  she  wi]l  show  that  she  feels  it,  and  not  give  herseif 
airs." 

"  Yet  she  is,  you  know,  really  and  truly,  mother,  a  most 
beautifuJ  girl.     Isn't  she  now  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  denying  her  good  looks,  Olinthus.  But  my  son 
should  have  got  something  better  than  good  looks.  An  heiress, 
Olinthus,  I  had  hoped  for." 

He  smiled  and  stroked  his  chin. 

"  It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  have  married  an  heiress. 
Yet  what,  heiress   could  be  half  so  beautiful  as  Ciaire  ?     In 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  BANQUET. 

If  the  young  men  brought  to  the  banquet  the  heart  of  joy 
which  had  been  recoramended,  they  dlssembled.  There  were  no 
signs  of  joy  at  all  among  the  little  group  upon  Hector's  lawn  the 
next  evening,  lu  i  ather  of  constraint  and  embarrassment.  They 
spoke  little,  and  nobody  seemed  to  pay  attention  to  what  ^as 
Said.  M  Philipon  wore  his  whitest  waistcoat  and  his  finest  rose- 
bud,  and  received  the  three  young  men  with  the  cordiality  of  one 
who,  bestows,  as  well  as  receives,  honor.  He  was,  however, 
fully  alive  to  the  responsibility  of  the  position,  and  feit  that  he 
had  aaserious  speech  to  make,  and  that  it  was  due  to  his  daugb- 
ter  that  the  speech  should  be  expressed  in  fitting  words. 
Claire  did  not  appear.  Could  it  be  that  they  were  going  to 
have  the  banquet  without  her  ?  As  for  the  young  men,  Will 
and  Allen  stood  together.  Allen  with  one  band  on  Will's  Shoul- 
der, as  if  for  support.  Olinthus  stood  apart  from  the  others, 
wearing  a  smile  of  assurance  which  now  and  then  gave  place 
to,  a  look  of  anxiety.  He  was  dressed  with  great  splendor, 
wore  all  his  rings  and  chains,  and  had  the  shiniest  of  hats. 

Just  when  the  constraint  and  the  silence  becams  painful 
there  appeared  in  the  porch  a  little  serving  maid,  with  a  white 
cap  and  a  long  white  apron,  very  neat,  and  appropriate  to  the 
cottage. 

"  My  friends,"  cried  the  host,  "  supper  awaits  us.  Permit 
me  to  lead  the  way." 

He  led  them  into  the  house.  They  found  that  Claire  was 
waiting  them.  She  was  dressed  in  some  sort  of  creamy  white  stuff 
with  a  ribbon  round  her  neck  and  a  white  flower  in  her  black 
hair,  and  she  looked  so  sweet,  so  dainty,  that  Allen  choked  and 
Will  turned  pale,  and  Olinthus  red.  She  bowed  to  them  with- 
out offering  her  band  or  raising  her  eyes  ;  and  then  she  took 
her  father's  arm. 

"  Gentlemen/ •  said  Hector,  "  On  this  occasion  I  lead  my 


great  awe  and  expectation. 

"  My  dear  friends/'  said  their  host,  "  take  your  places ;  let 
there  be  no  jealousies  ;  Ciaire  sits  beside  me.  Olinthus,  you 
are  nearest — take  the  chair  next  to  her.  Allen,  my  pupil,  sit 
on  this  side  of  me.     Will,  take  the  opposite  chair.     So." 

He  sat  down  and  looked  about  him  with  a  truly  festive 
countenance,  though  the  occasion  was  a  graver  one.  Yet  what 
ever  is  to  come  after  supper,  let  the  joy  which  belongs  to  that 
meal  b^  maintained.  The  s  ipper  was  served  on  the  whitest  of 
table  Covers  and  in  the  plainest  of  whit€  china.  It  took  a 
great  number  of  dishes  and  in  the  giver's  eyes  it  was  magnifi- 
cent.  Indeed,  at  first,  everybody's  breath  was  taken  away  by 
the  mere  aspect  of  the  spread  and  the  profusion  of  flowers  'a 
which  it  lay  imbeded.  No  supper,  however  magnificent,  could 
have  made  a  more  imposing  appearance. 

On  the  present  occasion,  there  were  five  tiny  lamb  cutlets 
lying  on  a  white  bank  of  mashed  potatoes ;  there  was  a  dish 
of  new  potatoes,  boiled,  another  of  potatoes  sautes^  another  of 
early  peas,  another  of  asparagus,  another  of  cauliflower  au 
gratin,  another  of  spinach  served  with  eggs  and  butter.  There 
was  a  dish  of  gooseberry  fool.  There  was  an  immense  bowl  of 
salad,  prepared  by  the  hands  of  Ciaire  herseif,  there  was  bread 
au  discretion,  and  there  was  alittle  plateofcheese.  Everything, 
in  fact,  except  the  cutlets  and  the  cheese  and  the  bread,  had 
come  straight  from  the  garden. 

"  My  friends,"  said  Hector  joyously,  all  his  embarrassment 
gone  as  he  sur\'eyed  this  royal  supper,  "  this  is  magnificent,  it 
is  süperb,  it  makes  the  heart  rejoice" — he  looked  round  the 
table — "  where,  but  where  is  the  wine  ?  Hein  ?  Is  it  possible  ? 
I  had  forgotten  the  wine — aha  !  the  wine  to  make  us  merry. 
Behold  the  bottle" — he  could  reach  it  from  the  sideboard  with- 
out  rising  from  his  seat.  "  Aha  I  the  bottle  !  the  glou-glou  of 
the  bottle  !  " 

He  handled  the  botlle  as  lovingly  as  if  it  contained  a  liquid 
more  precious  than  words  can  express.  He  held  it  up  to  the 
light,  held  it  carefully,  so  as  not  to  shake  it,  and  inserted  the 
screw  as  an  angler  sticks  on  his  worm,  as  if  he  loved  the  cork. 
Then  when,  with  a  voluptuous  pop  the  cork  left  the  bottle,  M. 
Philipon  laughed  softly,  and  placed  the  divine  bottle  beside 
him,  wagging  his  head  and  forefinger  at  it  as  if  it,  too,  were  a 


laini  sniver  escapeci  wun  a  wnispereu  iremDung  oi  me  ups  as 
if  caused  by  the  rolling  of  a  few  r's. 

"  Supper,"  Said  the  host,  a  spoon  in  one  hand  and  fork  in 
the  other,  *'  supper,  like  all  good  things,  is  a  French  invention. 
I  do  not  boast,  my  friends,  I  merely  State  a  fact.  No  one  knew 
what  supper  could  be  bef ore  the  time  of  the  Regent — the  first  man 
of  modern  times  who  understood  how  to  live.  We  will  imagine 
ourselves — ^for  this  evening  only — in  the  time  of  the  Regent 
we  will  feast  like  him,  we  will  talk  like  him —  that  is,  at  a  re- 
spectful  distance  ;  wewill  dismiss  the  lacqueys  and  ser\'ants" — 
he  spokeas  if  his  one  little  maid  was  a  complete  staff — "and 
we  will  wait  upon  each  other — that  is,  we  will  all  wait  upon 
Ciaire.  My  dear,  let  me  find  for  you,  among  all  these  cutlets, 
the  sweetest,  the  best  cooked,  the  most  delicious." 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  *^  ■)st  generous  host, 
had  his  eyes  been  turned  upon  Olinthus  ^,  this  moment,  to 
escape  the  discovery  that  he  was  counting,  with  a  disappoint- 
ment  impossible  tö  be  concealed,  the  number  of  cutlets  in 
the  dish.  There  were  five — one  apiece ;  as  for  the  rest,  he 
had  been  invited  to  supper,  and  he  had  been  promised  a  royal 
banquet,  and  he  had  taken  only  a  slender  meal  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  in  order  to  do  justice  to  that  banquet.  One  lamb 
cutlet  with  salad  !  The  other  two,  however,  were  not  disap- 
pointed ;  they  knew  what  to  expect.  To  M.  Philipon  a  cup  of 
chocolate  was  a  large  early  breakfast ;  a  cubic  inch  of  beef 
ste\\ed  in  a  mess  of  onions,  carrots,  and  potatoes  made  a  mid- 
day  dejeuner\  a  croute  au  pot,  with  another  inch  of  beef  and  a 
dish  of  lentils  or  beans,  made  a  substantial  dinner.  This  sup- 
per, with  itsfestive  array  of  dishes,  its  variety  of  vegetables,  and 
the  presence  of  his  guests,  was  to  him  a  veritable  feast  of  Bel- 
shazzar.  They  wondered  not,  but  yet  they  trembled,  because 
they  must  needs  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  ihe  wine. 

Their  host  urged  them  to  superhuman  efForts,  and  congrat- 
ulated  them  on  their  prowess,  as  if  a  whole  lamb  cutlet  was  in 
itself  a  feast  worthy  of  an  alderman.  The  young  men,  stimu- 
lated  by  these  exhortations,  went  on  eating  until  there  was  not 
a  stalk  of  asparagus,  or  a  single  potato,  or  a  morsel  of  cauli- 
flower. 

"  Go  on,  brave  boy,"  cried  their  host,  with  glowing  eyes. 
•'  The  English  are  as  valiant  at  the  table  as  on  the  field.     They 


Homeric  banquet,  or — yes,  it  is  the  Centaurs  feasting  after  a 
fight ;  Ol  still  better,  it  is  the  suitors  of  Penelope  feasting  in  the 
Palace  of  Ithaca.  Desist  not ;  eat  as  valiantly  as  Friar  John  ; 
drink  as  deep  as  a  Franciscan  frair.  Allen,  the  hottle  Stands  by 
you ;  let  it  move  on — let  it  trot — let  it  gallop.  Olinthus,  tili 
up,  fill  up  all ;  let  us  drink  like  the  good  f  olk  of  Chinon  ;  let 
US  drink  without  stopping  except  to  eat." 

With  these  rollicking  and  Rabelaisian  ftxhortations  did  M. 
Philipon  stimulate  the  revellers  and  astonish  his  daughter,  who 
saw,  to  her  amazement,  the  bottle  fly  from  band  to  band  and 
the  young  men  pour  continually  more  wine  into  their  glasses. 
They  poured  as  little  as  they  could,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
bottle  never  would  get  finished.  \^Tien  you  added  water  to  the 
Proportion  of  three  to  one,  you  practically  disguised  the  sour- 
ness  of  the  wine,  though  you  made  the  water  thin,  At  last 
Allen,  who  could  bear  the  thing  no  longer,  and  who  trembled 
lest  Tommy  should  say  soniething  that  would  annoy  their  host 
— indeed  he  was  beginning  to  look  dangerous — ^poured  out  all 
that  was  left  into  his  tumbler,  and  heroically  drank  it  off  at  a 
gulp.  Ciaire  looked  in  terror  to  see  some  of  the  signs  of  intoxi- 
cation.  The  young  men  might,  if  her  father  went  on  plying 
them  with  strong  drink,  roll  under  the  table,  or  have  to  catch 
each  other  by  the  Shoulders  as  she  had  seen  men  do  in  Epping 
Forest. 

So  infecio  is,  ^'n  fact,  wns  the  gry^ty  assumed  by  their  hoit 
at  this  imaginary  feast  that  two  of  the  three  guests  were  pres- 
ently  quite  carried  away  by  it,  and  laughed  and  talked  as  if 
the  potency  of  the  wine  had  indeed  mounted  to  their  brains 
and  unlocked  their  tongues.  The  gravity  of  the  occasion,  the 
importance  of  the  decision  that  was  immediately  to  be 
announced  to  them,  seemed  forgotten.  Allen,  for  his  part, 
brandished  his  glass  in  sympathy  when  his  host  flourished  the 
bottle  over  his  head  and  quoted  the  old  French  song — 

Je  ne  quitterai  jamais  ma  mye 
Tandis  qu'elle  fera  glou  glou : 
Je  ne  quitterai  jamais  ma  mye 
Qu'elle  ne  soit  vuide  de  tout." 

Aß  if  the  wine  was  of  the  most  rollicking  kind,  and  charged 


den  to  the  feast,  and  remembering  what  was  about  to  be  said  to 
thern,  and  what  hopes  were  to  be  destroyed  or  postponed  that 
evening,  feit  pained  at  the  exhibition  of  gayety,  and  wondered 
how  men  can  be  so  light  of  heart  and  so  careless  even  when 
their  own  happiness — if  they  are  truthfui — is  at  stake,  Ciaire 
was  not  experienced  in  the  heart  of  male  man,  eise  she  would 
have  known  that  the  excitement  of  expectation,  of  suspense,  ol 
a  deed  done  or  yet  to  do,  is  strangely  akin  to  gayety.  When 
Oliver  Cromwell  signed  the  death-warrant  of  the  King,  he 
fillipped  his  neighbor  with  the  ink.  Not  out  of  frivolous  light- 
heartedness,  if  you  please,  but  as  a  relief  to  the  heaviness  of 
his  heart.  These  young  men  at  last  were  profoundly  anxious, 
and  when  Allen  Engledew  brandished  his  glass  like  a  mad 
monk  of  Medmenham,  it  was  because  he  was  unconsciously  seek- 
ing  refuge  from  trouble  in  merriment. 

This  explanation  is  intended  only  for  metaphysicians,  and 
for  seekers  after  that  which  cannot  be  found. 

Ciaire  wondered,  but  she  said  nothing  and  was  silent,  keep- 
ing  her  eyes  down  and  anxious  for  the  time  when  she  might 
leave  the  table. 

Olinthus,  it  may  be  observed,  responded  only  partially  and 
with  effort.  He  was  too  hungry  to  laugh,  and,  besides,  he  saw 
nothing  to  laugh  at.  Being  asked  to  drink  vinegar  and  eat 
salad  when  one  was  raging  with  hunger  seemed  to  him  like  go- 
ing beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate  mirth. 

When  there  was  nothing  more  to  eat,  and  even  the  bottle 
was  at  length  happily  empty,  their  entertainer  began  to  wink 
mysteriously  and  to  shake  a  finger  with  a  meaning  wink. 

"Good  Heaven  1"  thought  Tommy;  "what  is  he  going  to 
give  US  next  ? '' 

But  his  spirits  were  raised  when  he  remembered  that  French 
people  frequently  finish  their  banquets  with  a  gloria  or  chasse 
cafe.     **  Brandy,  I  hope,"  he  murmured. 

"  On  this  occasion,"  said  M.  Philipon,  '*  which  is  remark- 
able,  I  produce  a  bottle  of  remarkable  wine ;  a  veritable  grand 
vin,  a  Margaux  of  premier  cru.  It  is  as  old  as  Ciaire,  and  was 
enclosed  in  its  casket  of  glass  the  very  year  in  which  she  was 
born." 

He  drew  forth,  from  some  secret  recess,  a  small  Dint  bottle 
covered  with  dust.  This  he  uncorked  with  immense  cere- 
mony. 


You  are  of  age  not  because  you  are  eighteen,  but  because  these 
young  gentlemen  have  become  your  suitors.  We  shall  drink, 
my  best  of  daughters,  to  you  !  "     . 

He  filled  four  glasses,  which  proved  to  be  exactly  the 
measure  of  the  bottle,  and  passed  one  to  each. 

Then  all  stood  up,  glass  in  band. 

"  Ciaire,  my  child  1 "' 

"  Ciaire  1" 

They  drained  their  glasses  and  set  them  down ;  that  is, 
three  of  the  four  men  did.  Tommy  set  his  down  unfinished 
with  a  gasp  and  a  shiver  ;  for,  alas  !  the  vaunted  wine  had  been 
kept  too  long,  and  it  was  even  more  sour  than  its  predecessor. 

Ciaire  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  a  smile  of  thanks, 
and  then,  blushing  violently,  rose  from  her  seat. 

"  Yes,  child,"  said  her  father,  "  I  will  not  say  in  your  pres- 
ence  what  I  have  to  say  to  these  young  men  conceming  you* 
Leave  us,  my  dear." 

He  held  out  both  his  hands,  drew  her  towards  him,  and 
kissed  Jier  gravely  on  the  forehead.     Then,  still  holding  her — 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  before  Ciaire  goes,  you  may  each 
of  you — yes — her  father  permits  so  much — you  may  kiss  her 
hands." 

Tommy,  outraged  by  the  last  glass  of  claret,  thought  the 
permission,  being  of  a  hollow  and  Barmeeide  character, 
was  a  natural  ending  to  a  banquet  from  which  he  rose  more 
hungry  than  when  he  sat  down — one  lamb  cutlet  and  a  pint  of 
vinegar !  He  had  no  desire  to  kiss  Claire's  band ;  he  wanted 
to  kiss  her  lips  ;  as  for  a  girl's  fingers,  anybody  might  kiss  them 
that  pleased.  Still,  to  refuse  might  be  misunderstood,  and  if 
he  was  expected  to  enjoy  the  privilege,  he  must  pretend.  He 
therefore  hastened  to  be  the  first  to  lift  her  band,  and  imprinted 
a  kiss  with  as  much  fervor  as  he  could.  Allen,  for  his  part, 
blushing  as  much  as  the  girl  herseif,  bent  respectfully  over  and 
touched  the  fingers  with  his  lips,  murmuring  a  few  words.  Will 
did  not  bend  more  than  was  necessary,  but  he  looked  at  Ciaire 
while  he  raised  her  band  ;  and  he  was  rewarded  by  a  shy  and 
troubled  look,  as  she  lifted  her  eyes  for  a  moment. 

Then  she  was  gone,  and  the  time  was  arrived  for  the  speech 
to  be  made. 


will  appreciate  my  desire  in  proposing  that  before  entering  upon 
the  subject,  at  once  so  delicate  and  so  important,  we  should  all 
feast  together  as  good  friends  and  bons  comaradesr  Here 
Olinthus  dropped  his  eyes  upon  bis  plate,  where  yet  lingered 
the  bona  of  the  single  lamb  cutlet.  "  Now,  then,  that  our 
hearts  are  glad  with  old  wine  " — nobody  smiled  :  on  such  a  sub- 
ject a  smile  might  have  been  misinterpreted — "we  will  ap- 
proach  the  subject  which  is  in  our  minds." 

"  It  is  the  English  custom,'*  he  went  on,  "  in  affairs  of  the 
heart,  to  address  one's  seif  first  to  the  young  lady.  In  France 
we  arrange  these  things  differently,  perhaps  more  simply,  per- 
haps  with  the  effect  of  producing  fewer  mistakes.  That  is  noth^ 
ing ;  I  bow,  gentlemen,  to  the  English  custom  " — he  saluted 
the  three  with  a  comprehensive  sweep.  "  You  have  followed 
the  method  adopted  by  your  conipariots.  I  accept  it.  And  I 
thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me  and  upon 
my  respectable  family." 

He  paused  here,  and  sat  down  in  order  that  these  words 
might  produce  their  füll  and  desired  effect,  and  they  all  three 
bowed.  Then  he  rose  again,  and  placed  his  left  band  in  his 
bosom,  behind  his  white  waistcoat,  reserving  his  right  for  ges- 
ture. But  remark  that  a  well-educated  Frenchman  does  not 
greatly  gesticulate.  A  Frenchman  in  a  rage  or  a  Frenchman 
carried  away  by  the  passion  of  Indignation  or  contempt  may  use 
arms  and  hands  in  a  iine  freedom  and  frenzy,  but  not,  if  you 
please,  a  digni^td pere  de familie  who  is  calmly  discussing  tlie 
future  of  his  daughter. 

"  Gentlemen,"  the  Speaker  continued,  "  it  is  my  duty  to  in- 
form you,  at  the  outset,  that  the  dot  of  my  Ciaire  is — is — in 
fact — not  worth  mentioning." 

Here  they  all  three  murmured  and  spread  out  their  hands 
and  bowed  and  blushed,  and  Olinthus  made  some  remark  about 
things  being  enough  for  two. 

"Iknow,"  the  Speaker  went  on,  "the  wonderful  English 
custom  of  marrying  a  wife  without  any  dot  at  all.  Droll  man- 
ner !  It  is  the  husband  who  finds  the  dot,  in  the  shape  of  an 
insurance  on  his  life.  The  insulai  prejudice  again  st  economy 
is  nowhere  so  strongly  shown.  You  refuse  to  save  anything. 
You  insure.  You  trust  to  your  strong  arms.  It  is  a  valiant 
nation  indeed,  where  the  fathers  give  nothing  to  the  bride,  and 
the  bridegloom  has  nothing,  and  everybody   is  rieh — in  the 


my  cüuniry,  siiui  me  üul  iruiii  nie  iiüiiurauie  career  in-wincn  i 
should  have  grown  rieh.  I  do  not  accuse  my  fate.  I  am  one 
of  the  martyrs  of  France.  It  is  sweet  and  deeorous  for  your 
country's  sake  to  be  a  professeur  of  French  in  an  institution 
of  demoiselles." 

Here  he  paused  again,  and  here  Will  lifted  up  his  voice 
and  begged  him  not  to  let  the  question  of  the  dot  weigh  upon 
his  mind  at  all,  because  they  loved  Claire  without  any  thought 
of  money. 

*'  Brave  young  men  !  "  said  her  father.  "  You  would  per- 
haps,  insure." 

Olinthus  said  that  as  far  as  a  policy  of  a  thousand  he  should 
be  most  happy  to  meet  M.  Philipon's  views. 

"  Gentlemen,"  M.  Philipon  resumed,  *•  the  family  to  which 
I  belong  has  long  been  honorably  connected  with  the  commerce 
of  my  country.  My  brother  still  controls  the  vast  establish- 
ment  formerly  directed  by  my  father  and  my  grandfather.  It 
is  a  tnagasin  de  literie^  a  storehouse  of — eh  ?  — of  beddery.  In 
beddery  my  ancestors  have  been  for  three  generations  of  the 
first  force.  Remark,  gentlemen,  that  I  pretend  not  to  illus- 
trious  birth  and  claim  no  great  ancestors.  We  are  of  the  people 
— like  yourselves." 

They  nodded  their  heads  gravely.  They  were  not  them- 
selves  in  "  beddery,"  but  two  were  in  silk  and  one  was  in  oil, 
and  there  is  not  much  difference  what  you  are  in,  provided  you 
are  deep  in  it,  up  to  your  neck  in  it ;  with  room  to  plup.ge 
about  in  it ;  in  it  "  in  a  large  way."  It  is  not  everybody  who 
can  speak  of  Controlling  a  vast  establishment.  Words  do  not 
convey  the  same  significance  to  all  hearers,  nor  did  the  young 
men  suppose  that  the  vast  establishment  was  but  an  ordinary 
Shop. 

"  My  daughter,"  the  French  man  went  on,  "  has  received 
from  every  one  of  you,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  which  shows 
that  you  were  each  anxious  to  be  first  in  the  field  and  jealous 
of  the  others,  an  offer  which  not  only  confers  honor  upon  her, 
but  also  upon  yourselves.  Because  my  friends,  it  shows  that 
the  young  men  who  have  been  my  pupils  and  friends  for  so 
many  years  are  fully  sensible  to  the  charms  of  a  girl  who  is  as 
good  as  she  is  beautiful.     Her  mother  was  an  Englishwomai:. 


which  one  of  you — I  ask — is  yet  worthy  of  my  child  ?  '* 

lipon  this  Tommy  remarked,  with  a  little  cough,  that  he  knew 
it  well  and  had  feit  it  ;  but  he  trusted  that,  with  the  income 
which  he  now  hoped  to  make,  having  been  recently  admitted 
to  a  partncrsh'p  in  the  Con  e  n,  not  to  5  per  k  of  the  ins«  rdnce  he 
was  ready  to  etfect,  it  would  not  be  long  before  he  could  prove 
himself  worthy  of  the  young  lady. 

Allen  said  that  he  desired  hv.mbly  to  ackncwledge  his  füll 
sense  of  his  own  unworthiness. 

Will,  with  a  little  thickness  in  his  speech,  most  certainly 
not  due  to  the  claret,  said  that  nobody  could  be  worthy  of  her, 

but  he  would  do  his  best  for  her,   if And  here    he 

stopped. 

Monsieur  Philipen  bowed  gravely  to  each. 

*'  It  is  well  spoken,"  he  said,  "  and  every  one  according  to 
his  heart.  So  that,  gentlemen,  you  will  not  be  surprised  or  of- 
fended  at  my  reply  on  behalf  of  my  dear  Ciaire.  You  all  love 
her,  I  suppose.  Then,  gentlemen,  prove  it  by  waiting  and 
working  for  her,  I  give  you  three  years.  You  are  all  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age:  You  shall  have  Claire's  answer — 
from  Claire's  own  lips,  not  from  mine — when  you  are  twenty- 
four.  I  do  not  teil  you  to  go  away  and  see  her  no  more 
for  that  Space  of  time  :  I  do  not  ask  you  to  desist  from  your 
Visits,  my  dear  young  friends.  I  could  not  think  of  inflicting 
so  great  a  pain  upon  myself  as  to  see  you  no  more  all  this  time, 
Whether  you  go  or  whether  you  stay,  ask  again  in  three  years' 
time,  if  you  are  then  in  the  same  mind.  Ciaire,  meantime,  will 
wait.  It  will  be  well  if  during  this  time  you  do  not — he  in  ?-  - 
talk  of  love — make  eyes  of  sheep.  You  will  very  likely  forget 
her.  You  will  go  away  and  forget  her.  You  are  young.  Youth 
is  the  time  of  hasty  loves  and  quick  forgetting." 

"  Oh !  oh  !  "  they  all  protested. 

"  Again,  by  the  time  you  are  twenty-four  you  will  possibly 
be  more  awakened  to  the  blessings  of  a  dot^  and  may  repent  of 
an  engagement  with  a  penniless  girl." 

"  Oh  !  oh !  "  they  all  protested  again. 

"  You  live,  gentlemen,  in  a  village  where  the  talk  is  of  the 
money  which  has  been  lost;  you  work  in  a  city  wheie  the  talk 
is  all  of  the  money  which  may  be  made.  The  atmosphere 
is  filled  everywhere  with  the  perfume  of  bank  notes,  shares, 
fconds,  and  coupons.     You  bieathe  this  air — it  is  like  a  slow 
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been  paid  him.  "  So,  gentlemen,  I  have  finished.  In  three 
years  Ciaire  shall,  if  she  tlien  pleases,  bestow  her  hand  upon 
one  of  you.  I  hope  that  she  shall  give  it  to  the  most  wonhy 
among  you.  Gentlemen," — here  he  became  very  grave — "  if 
during  this  period  you  live  well — as  young  Englishmen  do 
sometimes  live — this  child  will  remain  to  you,  and  become 
more  and  more  to  you  a  goddess  worthy  of  all  .worship  and  rev- 
erence.  If  you  do  not  live  well,  she  will  become  quite  a  com- 
mon woman,  a  wild  flower,  of  no  use  except  to  be  plucked  and 
thrown  away.  Remember  that  the  Chevalier  sans  reproche  makes 
the  truest  lover." 

He  finished  :  he  sat  down :  he  rested  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  and  looked  gravely  upon  his  friends.  Dixerat:  he  had 
spoken. 

Will  Massey  made  reply,  simply. 

He  Said,  "  We  thank  you,  sir.  Perhaps  we  could  expect  no 
more.  We  are  young  men  with  all  our  work  before  us.  We 
will  respect  your  confidence  in  us  and  take  no  advantage," 

"  No  advantage,  "  echoed  Allen. 

"  Three  years  ! "  muttered  Olinthus. 

Then  they  rose,  and  wished  their  host  good  night,  and  so 
out  into  the  twilight  of  June,  where  the  moon  shone  on  the 
Forest,  turning  grays  and  browns  into  blacks  and  whites,  and  in 
the  soft  air  the  foolish  cockchaferswere  buzzing  about  and  get- 
ting  into  people's  whiskers. 

"I  say,  you  fellows,".  said  Tommy,  when  they  were  well  in 
the  road,  "what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  Impudence,  I  call  it. 
Nothing  short  of  impudence.  For  what  is  he,  after  all  ?  A 
common  French  master.     Without  a  rap." 

He  leaned  against  the  palings  and  waited  for  a  reply. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Allen  ? "  asked  Will. 

"  Three  years  !  "  Tommy  went  on  grumbling.  "  Three  whole 
years  !  Why  in  three  years  a  man  might  be  in  the  Bankruptcy 
Court.  Most  likely  he  would  if  he  stayed  on  in  a  hole  like 
this,  which  reeks  of  bankruptcy.     Three  years  ! " 

"Why,"  said  Allen  ;  "three  years  is  not  such  a  very  long 
time." 

"  As  for  me,"  Tommy  went  on  grumbling ;  *'  I  want  to  go 
away  and  live  as  a  gentleman  should — in  Chambers.     But  if 


"  Oh  !  yes,  I  know.  You  won^t  fall  down  on  your  knees  to 
her.  But  as  for  you,  Will,  you  will  be  in  the  garden  working 
for  her,'  making  her  things,  and  Allen  will  be  bringing  her 
books,  and  unless  I  am  to  be  out  o£  it  altogether  I  shall  have 
to  stay  here  too." 

"  Well,  Tommy,"  said  Will,  "  you  can't  expect  us  to  go 
away  just  because  you  want  to  live  in  Chambers/' 

**  A  gentleman,"  said  Tommy,  "  can^t  live  here.  It  is  not 
possible," 

"Allen  and  I  are  only  clerks  yet,"  he  replied.  "Time 
enough,  later  on,  to  consider  the  manners  and  customs  of  gen- 
tlemen." 

Just  then  Allen  spoiled  what  might  have  been  an  interesting 
discussion  on  the  manners  and  characteristics  of  the  British  gen- 
tleman  by  suddenly  bursting  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laugh- 
ter. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Allen  ?  '*  asked  Will. 

"  Did  you — did  you — *'  he  gasped,  at  length — "  did  you  see 
Tommy's  face  when  he  had  eaten  up  his  cutlet  ? " 

Then  Will  began  to  laugh,  and  Tommy  grew  hot  and  angry. 

"  He  had  had  no  dinner — on  purpose,"  Allen  went  on,  "  to 
enable  him  to  eat  more  supper.     Ho  !     Ho !  '* 

"  I  don't  see  what  you  are  laughing  at,"  said  Tommy.  "  I 
call  it  an  imposition  to  promise  a  supper  and  give  a  man  a 
lamb  cutlet  and  cabbage  with  vinegar  to  drink,  and  to  go  on 
all  the  while  like  a  Tom  Fool  at  a  fair  about  feasting  and  drink* 
ing." 

And  the  other  two  continued  to  laugh. 

"  And  as  to  unworthiness,"  Tommy  grumbled  "  we  read 
stuff  like  that  in  novels.  But,  you  know,  it  is  downright  rubbish. 
That's  not  the  way  that  practical  people — people  in  the  City — 
look  at  things.  A  good-lpoking  fellow  " — he  held  out  one  foot 
and  his  eyes  feil  complacently  along  the  leg — "  with  a  good 
Position  and  an  income  " — he  hoped  his  friends  would  not  be  hurt 
in  their  feelings  by  this  remark,  but  he  desired  to  assert  the 
truth,  and  he  certainly  was  a  Junior  Partner — "  is  fit  for  any 
girl.     Sentiment  does  not  go  down  in  the  city." 

"  Never  mind,  Tommy,"  said  Will.  "  I  think.  Allen,  that 
we  were  right  in  having  an  explanation.  It  wasn't  right  of  us 
to  begin  to  be  jealous  and  distrustful  of  each  other ;  and  we 
ought  not  to  have  expected  M.  Philipon  to  decide  for  any  of  us. 


Kachel/' 

**  Here's  more  rubbish/'  said  Tommy  ;  but  wliether  he 
thinkingof  Rachel  or  Ciaire,  of  Jacob  the  Patnarcbj  or  Will 
the  YoutMul,  did  not  appear. 


CHAPTER   XV. 


biver's  LEGACY- 


Who  wovild  have  thought,  when  Biver  began  to  take  the 
brandy  bottle  to  bed  wkh  hun,  that  the  whole  future  of  twD 
English  lads  would  have  been  affected  by  so  simple  an  act,  so 
common j  too,  in  thirsty  climes  ?  Such  a  natural  accompanimenl 
to  so  many  colonlal  carecrs  1 

When  Biver  wcnt  out  out  to  Shanghai  as  representative  t 
the  house  of  Br Image  and  Waring,  he  was  not  a  thirsty  youn. 
man  at  all ;  Jie  was  on  the  contrar}'",  a  young  man  who  hei 
strong  moral  objections  to  thirstiness  except  at  tea-time,  and 
was  great  in  commonplace  about  ihe  min  of  drink.  He  was, 
in  short,  one  of  these  young  men  who  regard  speech  as  merely 
a  vehicle  for  the  commonplace,  and  the  brain  as  devised  mere- 
ly for  learning  the  commonplace.  There  are  a  good  many  such 
young  men,  not  only  in  the  City  but  outside  of  it.  It  was 
partly  because  Eiver  was  so  good  at  commonplace,  both  com 
mercial  and  moral,  that  he  was  sent  out,  Yet,  sad  to  say 
five  or  six  years  BiX'Cr  had  actoally  arrived  at  taking  the  brand 
bottle  to  bed  with  him,  and  the  meal  calied  tea  existed  for  him 
no  longen 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  end,  It  mattered  very  little 
so  long  as  Biver  went  to  bed  dmnk  and  got  up  sober  ;  a  man 
may  go  on  so  for  a  great  many  years  ;  but  when  Biver 
began  to  go  to  bed  dnink,  and  to  get  np  drunk,  and  to 
drunk  all  day  long^  he  entered  upon  a  path  whicli  quickly  3eai 
to  deterioration  of  the  finer  instincts  of  business. 

I  do  not   know  exactly  what  it  was  that  Biver  did  at  last 
it  was  something  whicb  not  only  broke  the  camel's  back,  b 
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above  its  possible  selling  value,  just  as  if  he  had  been  repre* 
senting  the  Government  of  England  instead  of  a  merchantile 
firm.  This  magnificence  was  stopped  by  telegraph  before  he 
had  lost  many  millions,  and  he  was  deprived  of  the  power  to  do 
pny  more  härm  to  the  Firm.  Biver  was  ordered  home  ;  he 
hugged  his  brandy  bottle  and  went  on  board  the  next  mail. 
But  he  had  either  overrated  his  own  strength  or  uriderrated 
the  strength  of  the  brandy,  and  when  the  ship  was  still  in  the 
narrow  seas  he  had  to  be  dropped  overboard,  while  the  pas- 
sengers  stood  in  a  semicircle  and  the  captain  read  the  service, 
and  the  youngest  Steward  cried  aloud,  using  one  of  the  ship's 
napkins  for  a  handkerchief,  not  because  he  loved  and  lamented 
the  deceased  at  all,  but  because  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
Seen  the  handiwork  of  Death  the  Conqueror. 

This  is  the  tragical  history  of  Biver,  and,  indeed,  of  many 
a  gallant  youth  who  seeks  his  fortune  abroad. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  Brimage  and  Waring  wanted  a 
new  representative  in  Shanghai. 

The  partners  considered  their  office  and  its  occupants,  and 
their  eyes  feil  upon  the  two  lads.  They  were  both  of  good 
character ;  they  both  knew  two  modern  languages :  they  were 
handsome  young  men,  of  good  bearing  and  good  address,  pre- 
sentable  anywhere.  It  does  a  house  good  to  be  represented 
abroad  by  young  gentlemen  of  pleasing  manners. 

But  they  only  wanted  one,  and  they  hesitated  which  to 
take.  For  the  appointment,  though  it  led  to  such  risks  as  that 
which  proved  fatal  to  Biver  the  bibulous,  was  great  promotion ; 
a  handsome  salary  was  attached  to  the  post ;  there  was  no  tell- 
ing  what  might  not  follow — even  partnerships  had  followed — 
for  successfully  representing  the  house  in  Shanghai. 

The  partners  finally  decided  on  Allen.  He  was  intelligent, 
though  perhaps  they  thought,  knowing  nothing  about  the  poetry, 
not  so  intelligent  as  the  other  lad  ;  he  could  be  safely  trusted  to 
carry  out  Instructions  with  discretion,  which  means,  in  commer- 
cial  matters,  with  alacrity  in  perceivingwl^en  disobedience  isbest. 
Moreover,  which  finally  decided  them,  he  was  the  son  of  an  old 
servant  of  the  House  whose  unmerited  disasters  and  tragic 
ending  had  not  yet  been  quite  forgotten. 

They  sent  for  Allen  :  they  communicated  with  great  sol- 
emnity  the  decision  they  had  arrived  at ;  the  senior  partner  even 
began  an  exhortation  on  the  responsibilities  of  the  position ; 


'•  Are  you  unable  to  leave  your  mother  alone  ^  "  asked  a 
junior  partner  kindly. 

"  Are  you  anxious  about  the  duties  ? "  asked  another. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Allen,  holding  bis  head  very  erect,  "I 
am  not  afraid  to  go,  and  my  mother  will  be  yery  angry  and 
disappointed  with  me,  at  least  I  fear  so,  because  I  refuse  the 
honor  of  this  post.     But  I  cannot  go." 

**  You  have  perhaps  formed  ties  ;  yet  you  are  young,"  said 
the  senior. 

"  Come,  Engledew,"  said  the  other,  **  we  would  gladly  befriend 
your  father's  son  ;  we  have  ofFered  the  place  to  you  because 
we  would  help  you  if  we  could.  Do  not  trifle  with  your  for- 
tune." 

"  I  cannot  go,  sir,  thank  you." 

"  We  give  you  tili  to-morrow.  Go  home  at  once  ;  consult 
your  mother.  such  a  chance  may  never  happen  to  you  again. 
Go  now,  and  meet  us  here  to-morrow  at  noon." 

Allen  retired.  He  went  home  and  told  his  mother  of  the  offer 
which  had  been  made  him.  The  widow  clasped  her  hands 
and  began  to  shed  tears  of  joy. 

"  I  must  lose  you,  Allen,"  she  said ;  "  But  that  is  nothing 
for  your  foot  is  on  the  ladder  at  last,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  climb.  My  dear  boy,  you  will  retrieve  the  name ;  you  will 
wipe  out  your  poor  father's  disgrace." 

"  Mother,"  said  her  son,  "  that  is  already  retrieved  ;  it  was 
never  lost.  Not  a  man  who  knew  my  father  but  knows  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  his  partner's  evil  practices.  You  wish 
me  to  wipe  out  a  disgrace  which  never  took  place.  What  has 
been  done  cannot  be  undone  ;  let  us  cease  to  make  it  worse  by 
supposing  the  worst." 

"  But  he  was  bankrupt.  Allen,  and  he  committed " 

"  I  know,  I  know.  Yet  there  was  no  disgrace.  Mother,  I 
have  my  own  name  to  think  of,  more  even  than  the  honorable 
nani3  c>r  njy  father.     I  must  think  of  that  first." 

"öiiiZly,  Allen  surely."  She  began  to  tremble,  because  her 
son  looked  so  determined.  What  did  he  mean  ?  What  was 
he  going  to  say  .«*  "  Your  success  will  be  your  own,  my  son  ; 
and  yet — oh ! — doubt  not  that  your  dead  father  will  rejoice  in 
it." 

"  Yes,  mother,  if  I  succeed.     But  if  I  do,  it  will  not  be  "— 


"  No,  mother,  the  time  has  come — it  has  been  Coming  a 
long  time — ^when  I  can  go  to  the  City  no  more.  The  work 
has  long  been  intolerable  to  me." 

"  Oh  !  Allen,  you  mean  that  you  are  glad  to  go  to  China." 
But  she  knew  very  well  that  he  meant  nothing  of  the  sort.  "  You 
mean  that  you  are  rejoiced  to  have  a  change.  Well,  dear,  boys 
are  so.     if  you  are  pleased,  I  am  pleased." 

'*  I  mean,  mother,  that  I  am  going  to  give  up  my  post  at 
Brimage  and  Waring's  and  that  I  shall  try  another  line  of  life 
altogether.     I  shall  try  to  live  by  literature." 

She  only  understood  one  way  in  which  money  could  be 
made.  There  were  doctors  and  clergymen,  but  they  did  not 
seem  to  make  any  money.     The  City  was  the  only  place. 

"  Letters  ?  You  mean  by  writing  things  ?  But  you  can't 
make  your  fortune  by  writing." 

"  Mother,  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  make  a  fortune.  I  am 
going  to  live  simply.  I  shall  probably  always  be  a  poor  man. 
But  I  shall  try  to  make  a  name — and — and  to  do  good  work." 
His  voice  trembled  a  little,  because  this  kind  of  work  seemed 
to  him  so  sacred  a  thing — which  it  undoubtedly  is. 

*'  A  name — without  money  ?  Allen,  you  are  mad.  Oh  ! 
your  head  is  turned  with  your  book-reading  and  your  writing. 
Allen  !  Allen !  I  implore  you.     I  will  go  on  my  knees  to  you." 

"  Mother ! " 

"  Yes,  Allen,  if  you  will  only  give  up  this  wild  design." 
She  wept,  she  implored ;  but  he  was  obstinate.  *'  You  are 
mad — ^you  are  mad,"  she  repeated.  "  You  will  only  starve  in 
such  a  life." 

"  I  shall  not  starve,  mother,"  he  said  gently,  "  and  you  have 
enough  for  your  own  wants.  1  shall  go  to  London  and  make, 
somehow,  enough  for  my  own.  Only  do  not  send  me  away  in 
anger." 

If  he  had  left  her  that  night,  she  would  certainly  have  sent 
him  away  in  anger  and  bitterness.  What  was  literature  in  her 
eyes  ?  What  was  anything  compared  to  the  City  ?  And  her 
boy  had  the  fairest  prospects,  and  he  was  going  to  throw  all 
away — the  dream  of  twenty  years,  that  he  would  "  retrieve  " 
his  father's  name,  and  be  respected  in  the  City,  was  suddenly 
shattered. 
.  In  the  morning  Allen  again  presented  himself  before   the 


any  reabüii  — wiia-i  yuu  iiitciiu  lu  uu  : 

**  I  am  going  to  follow  literature,"  he  replied  with  the  deep- 
est  blush  possible. 

The  senior  partne  r  turned  his  back  upon  him,  and  said  no 
more.  His  time  was  too  valuable  to  be  wasted  upon  a  fool — a 
mere  fool.  One  of  the  Juniors  asked  him  if  he  knew — if  he 
had  considered — the  kind  of  life  he  was  about  to  choose. 

Allen  said  that  he  supposed  it  would  be  a  life  of  poverty 
and,  perhaps,  hardship.     But  there  would  be  compensations. 

"  What  compensations  are  the  re  ? "  asked  the  partner,  who 
belonged  to  three  good  clubs,  lived  in  Cromwell  Road,  dined 
every  day  like  Dives,  and  saw  a  doctor  twice  a  week,  in  order 
to  keep  himself  and  his  digestion  in  good  order.  "  What  pos- 
sible compensations  are  there  for  poverty  and  hardship  ? " 

"Art,"  said  Allen  proudly,  "  compensates  for  everything." 

"  Good  morning,  young  man,"  said  the  partner. 

In  this  way  did  Allen  leave  Brimage  and  Waring's,  and 
turned  his  back  upon  the  City. 

Then  they  sent  for  Will,  and  made  him  the  same  offer. 

He  accepted  with  an  eagemess  which  contrasted  favorably 
with  Allen's  hesitation. 

"  You  are  not  af raid  to  go  ? "  asked  the  senior.  "  There 
are  always  dangers  in  foreign  countries." 

"  To  get  promotion,  sir,"  said  Will,  "  I  would  cheerfully  go 
to  the  Gold  Coast." 

**  Good.  You  shall  have  promotion.  If  you  do  well  you 
shall  have  more  promotion.  But  remember  Biver ;  we  must 
have  no  more  drunkards." 

"  I  shall  not  drink,  sir." 

"  That  is  also  good.  I  am  informed  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  loo  and  baccarat  and  other  games  of  chance  going  on 
out  there.     We  must  have  no  gamblers." 

"  I  shall  not  gamble,  sir." 

Then  they  went  on  to  give  him  Instructions.  He  was  to 
Start  at  once — that  very  week,  if  possible  ;  he  was  to  follow  cer- 
tain  lines  laid  down  for  his  guidance  ;  on  occasion  he  was  to 
act  for  himself.  This  independent  action  would  determine  his 
future. 

"  We  can  trust  you,  I  think,"  said  the  senior  partner,  watchr 
ing  the  young  man's  resolute  look  and  quick  intelligence.  "  Go 


"  bo,  young  man,"  saia  öir  cnaries,  "  you  are  going  to  Ulijna, 
I  hear.  Money  has  been  made  in  China  before  now,  >  and 
lost.  There  have  been  several  most  interesting  failures  con 
nected  with  the  China  trade." 

"You  are  wrong,  Massey,"  said  Mr.  Colliber  solemnly. 
"  You  are  wrong ;  you  should  stay  where  the  money  is.  Never 
go  away  from  the  money." 

"  And  young  Engledew,  his  mother  teils  me,"  continued  Sir 
Charles,  **  has  positively  given  up  his  place  at  Brimage  and 
Waring's,  and  means  to  become  a  common  writing  person — 
a  writing  person ;  sad !  sad  1 " 

"  Deplorable,"  murmured  Mr.  Skantlebury. 

"  He  will  not  listen  to  reason.  His  mother,  who  has  been 
to  me  about  it,  is  broken-hearted.  Pitiable,  indeed,"  said  Sir 
Charles.  **  A  common  writing  person !  After  enjoying  our  So- 
ciety and  enjoying  the  privilege  of  knowing  a  man  of  your  co- 
lossal  failure,  Colliber.     Wonderful ! " 

"The  boy  is  a  fool,"   said  Colliber ;  "let  him  go." 

"  We  shall  lose  all  our  young  men  at  once,"  said  Sir 
Charles.  "  That  will  be  a  blow.  Young  Gallaway  finds  that  he 
must  live  nearer  his  office,  in  order  to  push  the  business.  There 
is  a  lad  for  you — a  freeman  of  the  city,  member  of  a  Livery, 
and  an  ambitious  heart !  Massey,  hold  Olinthus  Gallaway  up 
as  a  bright  example  and  pattern.  He  will  be  Lord  Mayor  yet — 
he  will — ha!  hal  ha?  A  noble  young  man,  indeed  I  But, 
my  friends,  I  fear  we  shall  not  ourselves  live  to  see  his  bank- 
ruptcy." 

Yes,  theeveningofthebanquet  was  almost  the  last  that  they 
were  to  spend  together  at  the  Cottage.  The  last  was  The  night 
before  Will  went  away.  Allen  was  to  go  too,  and  they  were  all 
three  sad  and  silent. 

"  Let  US  go,"  Will  said,  "  into  the  forest." 

They  walked,  the  three — Ciaire  between  the  two  young 
men — along  the  wellknown  broad  way  of  grass,  between  the 
trees ;  they  passed  the  amphitheatre  where  they  had  played  so 
many  games  together  and  held  so  many  talks ;  their  silent  foot- 
steps  led  them  into  the  leafy  lanes  where  the  evening  sunlight 
colored  the  green  branches  above  them  and  the  gray  trunks 
and  the  underwood,  and  made  them  all  glorious ;  they  came  to 
the  place  where  the  old  fallen  tree  ky  on  the  ground.     And 


"  No  Will,"  Allen  replied,  "  what  I  have  to  say  is  to  you. 
But  I  want  Ciaire  to  hear  it."  He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and 
then  went  on  with  a  firm  voice,  "  I  have  this  to  say,  Will ;  You 
are  going  away  for  a  long  while,  it  maybe  more  than  thiee 
years ,  it  may  be  four  or  five  before  you  come  back.  Ciaire 
knows  that  we  both  love  her ;  and  that  we  shall  always  love 
her — all  our  lives.  But  I  shall  never  ask  her  to  choose  between 
US,  tili  the  day  when  we  can  stand  together  before  her  as  we  do 
now,  and  say  again  what  we  have  already  said." 

"  Thanks,  Allen."  Will  held  out  his  hand,  but  he  said  no 
more. 

"  You  are  too  good  to  me,"  said  Claire ;  "  you  think  too 
much  of  me.     I  am  only  a  girl " 

"  Only  a  girl  1"  Allen  repeated. 

"  And  you  are  men — strong  men.  How  could  I  ever  choose 
between  you  ?  You  have  always  been  in  my  heart — both  of 
you — frora  the  beginning.  You  are  always  in  my  thoughts — 
together.  And  this  is  our  last  evening.  Will — dear  Will.  ..." 
She  laid  her  hand  in  his.  He  stooped  and  kissed  it,  and  turned 
away  his  head.  "  How  can  we  live  without  you  ?  Write  to 
my  father — and  to  me — and  teil  us  all  that  you  do.  Allen  will 
sometimes  come  to  see  me.  Vou  will  rejoice  when  he  succeeds, 
will  you  not,  Will  ?  And  oh  !  you  must  not  let  any  thought  of 
me  bring  a  shadow  between  you.     Promise  me  that." 

They  took  hands,  but  neither  spoke. 

"  Now  I  can  do  nothing,"  she  said,  "  nothing  at  all  but  wait 
and  hope  and  pray.  Come,  now,  and  comfort  my  father,  who 
will  have  nobody  to  talk  to  except  myself.  I  think  we  shall  talk 
about  nothing  at  all,  every  evening,  except  you  two." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  HECTOR. 


Three  years  is  a  pretty  fair  slice,  a  large  helping,  out  of  the 
Short  span  of  earthly  life.  Why,  it  Covers  the  whole  of  an  un- 
der-graduate's  career ,  it  converts  the  newly-entered  maiden  öf 
Newnham,  the  fresh-girl,  into  a  high  wrangler,  at  mention  of 


IS  not  tne  quietest  viiiage  in  me  most  seciuaea  pari  oi  i^ng- 
land  which  does  not  see  changes  in  three  years.  Even  the 
last  Century,  which  seems  to  us  so  steadfast  and  so  unchang- 
ing,  had  its  freaks  and  frolics,  and  could  not  be  trusted  for 
three  years  logether. 

As  for  the  village,  things  were  at  first  dreadful  for  flatness. 
All  the  lads  gone  away — Will  to  Shanghai,  Allen  to  I^ondon, 
Olinthus  to  the  glory  of  Chambers.  The  weariness  which  feil 
upon  Ciaire  could  be  feit ;  it  was  like  Egyptian  darkness  or 
a  London  fog,  a  weariness  which  could  not  be  shaken  off.  In 
the  morning  the  girl  looked  at  her  father  with  eyes  which  con- 
fessed  the  tedium  of  the  day ;  in  the  evening  they  looked  at  each 
other  with  a  kind  of  wonder  that  it  had  been  got  through, 

**  Is  it  possible,"  asked  Ciaire,  "  that  Will  should  have  gone 
to  t^hina  and  Allen  to  London  ?" 

"  All  the  young  men  of  this  country  go  to  China  or  to  London," 
Said  Hector,  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  made  a  new  epigram, 
and  thinks  it  ought  to  be  remembered. 

"And  the  girls  all  wait  at  home,  I  suppose?"  said  Ciaire 
with  a  sigh. 

"  The  Statue  of  Patience,  my  daughter,"  replied  her  father, 
"  has  her  lips  closed,  her  eyes  fixed,  her  head  a  little  on  one 
side,  and  one  forefinger  raised.  She  does  not  talk,  she  does 
not  grumble ;  she  waits." 

"  And  we,  too,  wait,  do  we  not  ? "  said  Ciaire.  "  We  wait 
for  the  boys  to  succeed." 

"  We  wait  for  more,"  replied  the  man  of  Revolutions,  "  than 
the  success  of  a  boy ;  we  wait,  my  chlld,  for  ihe  Leader  of  ihe 
People." 

Nothing  could  persuade  Ciaire  that  Allen  was  ever  going  to 
be  a  Leader  of  the  People,  but  yet  she  waited  for  great  things. 
Allen  was  to  become  a  great  poet ;  Will,  whatever  he  could  in 
the  way  of  greatness.  Somehow,  the  two  boys,  she  was  perfect- 
ly  certain,  would  achieve  distinction. 

If  you  come  to  consider,  it  is  really  avery  bold  thing  to  pat 
a  boy  on  his  back  and  bid  him  to  go  out  inlo  ihe  worUl  and 
achieve  greatness  ;  it  is  so  boid  as  to  scein  in  the  eyes  of  a  nalive 
village  presump'uous.  Shall  Utile  P>illy  become  IJilly^lhe  Great  ? 
KiJiculüUS  1     Why,  what  is  his  father  ?     Who  was  his  molher  ? 
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ever  ihey  come  from.  At  the  present  juncture,  for  instance, 
when  most  greatness  seems  courtesy  titles,  or  Brummagem  as- 
sumptions,  we  really  do  want  two  or  three  great  men  badly. 

Could  we  not  have  a  School  for  Great  Men,  just  as  they 
used  to  have  a  School  of  Prophets  ?  They  would  teach  on  a 
large  scale  exactly  what  Hector  taught  the  two  boys  on  a  small» 
but  wich  the  addition  of  eloquence.  They  would  be  taught  to 
speak  ;  they  would  be  taught  to  study  mankind  at  first  hand  and 
not  by  reports  ;  they  would  be  taught  to  write,  to  reason,  to 
investigate  ;  above  all,  they  would  be  taught  that  remarkable 
history,  the  history  of  Prögress ;  and  in  this  way  they  would 
learn  what  mankind  have  got  and  what  they  want.  Tliink  of 
the  interest  with  which  we  should  regard  the  appearance  of  each 
newly-finished  pupil  I  With  what  expectations  should  we  gaze 
upon  him  as  he  stepped  majestically  from  the  Portals  of  the 
College,  great  enough  for  anything !  Of  course  he  would  begin 
by  being  presented  at  Court,  and  wherever  he  appeared  the  • 
people  would  crowd  to  look  upon  him  and  to  hooray.  In  fact, 
he  would  occupy  exactly  the  place  of  a  young  king,  but  with 
more  power  than  ever  young  king  possessed.  Of  course,  too, 
he  would  begin  by  being  crcated  Duke  :  that  is  the  Icast  you 
can  do  for  a  great  man ;  but  if  he  should  happen  not  to  f ulfil  his 
promise,  he  would  be  gradually  lowercd  in  rank  until  he  rcached 
piain  Mister,  after  which  he  would  be  invited  to  take  a  seat  on 
the  bv.ck  benches  and  be  quict  for  the  future. 

Lct  US  found  such  a  School. 

They  waited,  this  pair,  for  events  which  certainly  could  not 
occur  for  some  timc ;  yet  greatness  may  be  foreshadow^cd. 
"  Allen  may  not,"  said  Claire,  "  step  into  the  first  bank  all  at 
ouce." 

"  Before  the  baton,"  said  her  father,  "  comes  the  tambour. 

"  And  Will  ?"  Claire  askcd.     "  What  is  Will  to  do  >" 
*  He  will  become  rieh,"  said  her  father. 
••  Ile  will  become,  like  so  many  of  his  unfortunale  countrymen 
enormously  rieh." 

Daily  work,  cspecially  school  work,  kee|")s  the  ihoughto  from 
dwelliiig  loo  nuich  on  hopes  arul  aspiralions.  They  are  not 
wi:^  because  ihcy  Icad  one  to  expect  too  niuch,  and  to  causi  ■ 


Plikibg  for  or  hoping,     It  was  not  connected  with  the  boys. 
Et  was  so  great  an  event  tbat  it  transformed  Hcctor  in  the  eyes 
ji  the  residents  from  a  little  French  schoolmastcr  of  no  accoimt 
vhatever  into  a  person  whose  oplnions  were  valuable,     More 
;haTi  that,  Clairc  herseif,  hitherto  of  no  more  account  than  her 
"ather,  and  less  in  the  eyes  of  some,  bccause  slie  was  pretty,  and        ^ 
:hereforedangerous,  became  a  young  ladyof  ^reat  importance* 
rhose  who  before  this  event  downcried  her  beauty  and  whis- 
^ered  spitefül  thtngs,  especiallyOIinlhus's  sisters^  now  became 
lermost  entbnslasticadmirers.  You  think,  perhaps,  that  Ilector 
PJii lipon  re-wTote  and  pubÜshed  his  long- lost  poems,     No,  my 
iriend.     First  of  all  those  poems  were  hopelessly  lost — even 
he  poet  häd  forgotten  them.     Secondly,  in  a  subnrban  vi  Hage, 
jirhose  residents  are  coniposed  entirely  of  City  people,  a  repu- 
;ation  for  wisdom  is  not  to  be  established  by  a  volume  of  poems  ; 
:iay  nct  \fy  a  wagon-load  of  ori^nal  literalure.     Think  you  ihat 
he  goo^  people  of  Edmonton  troubled  their  heads  about  the 
>pinions  and  habits  of  Charles  Lamb  ?     Shakespeare  would 
loubtless  have  been  esteemed  on  account  of  his  great  praciical 
itjowledge.     Besides  he  made  money.     There  Is  only  one  way 
Dy  which  among  these  peaple  a  man  arrives  at  great ness — he 
jiust  have  made  money,  or  he  must  have  lost  money,     We  have 
iieard  that  Hector  had  an  eider  brotber  interested  in  beds,   "*. 
rhis  brother  acciimiilated,  in  the  thrifty  French  fashion.  a  pretÄ^ 
ronsiderable  fortune.     He  was  a  widovver,  and  childless ;  u^4f 
DDe  day,  greatly  to  his  own  sorpriEe,  for  he  was  as  yet  on  {fJe 
Sunny  side  of  sixty,  he  had  to  stay  in  his  own  bed,  and  presen^iy, 
found  himself  compelled   to  retirc  from  bosiness,  and  chan^^ö^ 
his  residence  for  Pere  La  Chaise,,    Hector  knewnoihingof  il>^ 
event  until  he  one  morning  receU ed  a  great  letter,  on  bin*  ^^ 
paper,  which  had  been  blotted  alter  the  manner  of  the  ancicnts,^^] 
vi^.  by  the  use  of  powder.     It  was  from  a  notary,     It  informed 
bim  of  this  lamentable  evenl^  and  requested  him  to  rcpair  to 
Paris  as  soon  as  might  be  convenient^  with  a  view  to  taking 
Cfver  the  inheritance, 

'*  He  is  dead  !  "     Hector  wiped  the  tribntary  tear.     *'  Ciaire, 
the  good  b rother  is  dead.     You  have  lost  your  uncle,  whom  you 
have  never  seen.     He  would  have  loved  you,  iny  chikU     The 
brotber  1    Eut  for  him  my  poems  would  never  have  seea 
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besides^  what  couM  I  do  in  France  ?     I  was  too  oldfor  ihel 
I  remaiued.     It  is  ten  years  since  Iie  wrote  to  me  that  he  m^ 
to  embrace  nie,  and  that  whenever  tlie  vast  interests  of| 
magasin  allowed,  he  would  brave  the  perils  oi  the  voyage 
come  to  see  me.     I  expected  him  from  year  to  year.     He  i 
not  com e,     But  the  iotcntion,  my  daughter,  remims^  Cef^tii 
Achilk,     He  had  Tiot  ideas  ;  he  was  not  a  Re  public  an  \  he  loi 
Bot  the  people  1    Even  he  was  bourgeois — Monsieur  Prud'hon 
-~h\xt  of  a  good  heart.     AJi !  yes.  of  a  good  heart.     And  he 
dSd." 

He  remembered  that  he  was  invited  to  go  to  Paris  wit 
delay.     The  prospect  of  seeing  Paris  once  more  greatly  excitJ 
him,     Should  he  go  in  disguise  ?     No :  tliirty  years  had 
guised  him  sufficientiy.     Besides,  the  Empire  was  succeeded  1 
E  Rf! public,  Shoukl  fie  take  a  false  name  ?  No  :  the  ^mmchar^ 
are  dispersed,  and  Cayenne  receives   no   lon^r  the   deporiA 
He  would  go  boldly  under  bis  own  name,    Once  more  he  wouH 
stand  in  the  streets  of  Paris — Philipon  cf  the  Earrlcades. 

He  started  the  same  eveningj  No  official  noüce,  no  recog-1 
nitlon  at  all,  was  taken  of  his  return  t  in  fact^  h*  feit  hurt  at[ 
the  neglect,  After  so  many  years  of  cxile,  voiuntary  or  cor 
pulsory,  one  might  have  cxpected  something, 

Hc  was  detalned  in  Paris  three  weeks*  Wlien  he  returned^l 
he  informed  his  daughter,  without  exultation,  and  even  with 
sadness,  that  he  had  become  the  master  o£  what  he  called  a 
colossal  fortune. 

In  fact,  the  sale  of  the  magasi?i  de  Uferte  and  the  inheritance 
of  a  ^reat  many  thousand  francs  made  the  French  master 
what  is  calied  by  cur  neighbors  a  mülionaire  :  he  had,  that  is, 
abrsut  a  milHon  of  fraiKs,  It  looks  a  good  big  sum,  but  is  not 
so  Lig  when  you  translate  it  into  pounds  Sterling,  uhen  from  a 
raillionit  becomes  forty  thousand,  and  at  three  per  cent.  repre- 
sents  twelve  hundred  pounds,  ayear.  This  is  not  a  colossal 
income  in  some  men-seyes.  Enough  to  provide  a  you  ng  man 
of  the  present  generation  for  afew  years  with  Champagne  fof 
luncheoHj  d inner,  and  siipper,  stalb  at  tlic  theatrc,  trifling  pres- 
ents  to  young  ladies  on  the  stagc,and  Hght  liieraturc.  Eut  for 
this  modest  household  the  wealth  was  indecd  colossal,  Claire*s 
brain  r^eled.     It  seemed  as  if  the  possession  of  an  incoc 
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i;uiiic  laA  iciiiaiuä  2>iii<iii,  wiiaicvci  laic  ivii,  vriauäiuiic  iiiay.  iiu« 

pose,  and  consider  what  you  would  do  i£  you  were  to  beöome 
the  possessor,  say,  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  You 
cannot  eat  more  than  you  do  now  :  you  might  drink  möre,  but 
it  would  not  be  good  for  you :  you  do  not  want  to  dress  your- 
self  any  finer;  you  do  not  wish  to  dazzle  your  friends  with  le 
splendor  of  your  wife's  dresses;  you  would  not  desire  to  give 
entertainments ;  you  do  not  want  to  keep  a  troop  of  hulking  ser- 
vants.  What  would  you  do,  in  short,  with  so  great  an  income  ? 
Something  of  this  difficulty  presented  itself  to  Hector  Philipon. 
He  had  been  living  for  many  years  on  an  income  so  small  as  to 
be  hardly  worth  naming.  His  poverty,  had  it  not  been  for  his  ex- 
tremely  simple  and  careful  habits  and  his  taste  for  gardening, 
would  have*been  intolerable.  Now,  he  was  going  to  possess 
an  income  of  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

"  Twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year !  "  Ciaire  cried,  with  a 
feeling  of  bewilderment  at  the  impossibility,  the  sheer  impossi- 
bility  of  having  so  much  money  to  spend. 

"Trente  raille  francs  !  "  said  her  father.  "  Mon  Dieu  ! 
One  reads  in  Balzac  of  such  a  fortune.  Monte  Christo,  even,  I 
believe,  had  no  more.  " 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  it  ? "  asked  Claire.     "  What  can  we 
do  with  such  a  sum  ?  " 

"  It  -is  the  question  which  I  have  put  to  myself  continually, 
since  I  comprehended  the  Situation.  Let  us  sit  down,  my 
daughter,  and  consider.  " 

They  sat  down  with  faces  füll  of  anxiety, 

**  You  were  not  brought  up  my  child,  to  feel  the  want  of 
wealth.  We  were  poor ;  we  should  continue  poor.  Sometimes 
I  feit  that  when  I  sho\ild  die  there  would  be  the  sorrow  that 
you  would  be  left  alone — and  poor.  But  there  are  the  boys ; 
one  of  them  I  thought " 

"  Oh,  father  !  " 

"  They  love  you,  Claire.  Now  all  is  changed.  There  is  no 
longer  anxiety.  We  are  rieh,  we  oughtto  behappy,butl  feel 
sad. " 

"  If  it  had  been  only  two  hundred  a  year,  now.  " 

"  Ah  !  with  two  hundred  pounds — five  thousand  francs— 
a  year,  one  can  do  so  much.     One  is  rieh  already.      But  with 

-; "  Here  he  sighed  heavily,  and  stopped  short.     He  did  not 

like  to  contemplate  the  income  in  its  hideous  vastness. 


^me  of  it  to  Auen  ?  " 

To  Allen  I     Would  yoU|  child»  destroy  a  young  man 's  ca* 

.t  the  outset  by  giving  him  die  means  of  support  ?  Never, 
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len'  he  looked  around  him  and  said  softly,    *'  Let  us  grad- 

accustom   ourselves   to  the   posBession  of  wealth.      F^et 

ink,  Ciaire,  how  rieh  people  live.      In  the  iirst  place,  ihey 

jt  live  in  a  cottage.     l>o  you  find  this  cottafire  erown  ^!?^ 

inlysmall?"  *"  ^  «    ^  edid 

'dd,  Ciaire  had  never  feit  it  before,  but  the  cottage  was  .^^ 

I  suppose  it  is  f  mall,  "  she  said,  with  hesitation.  ^^ 

Von  perceive  it  for  the  first  time,  ''  her  faiher  rcpUed,  ^^  ^ 

lily,  ''  This  is  the  cormption  of  simpHcity  which  con^es 
gold.      VVe  are    di^satisfied  wiih  cur  house.     And  the  "^out 

iure,  my  daughter,  does  it  not  appear  to  jcn  that  it  is  old  ■>!<i4 

vom  ? "  <^^ 

:  was,     Clalre  hsd  never  remarked  the  f act  before  ;   but  d  In 

now  perceived  clearly  that  therc  was  no  lenger  any 
bility  of  tracing  ihe  pattern  of  the  carpet,  ihat  ihecurtams 
dingy,  the  coverlngs  of  thechairs  faded,  the  table  rickety.  oüW 

The  poor  old  fiirniture  I "  said  Claite,  *' must  that  gol 
t  is  frightfullj^  shabby,  "  ^cg. 

The  poison  is  eating  into  our  eouIs,  "  her  father  went  on  at 

de e per  gloom.      '*  For  Uventy  years   and  more   I  have  oji,. 

fht  this  liltle  sa/o/t  a  model  of  good  taste,  Claire,  when 
D  into  a  largc  house    we  will   keep  the  old  ftiroiture  all  in  igfj^ 

m  by  itself,  whither  we  can  go   and  remind  ourselves   of  .[^h 

ast*     If  we  are  to  be  rieh,  we  must  never  folget  ihat  we  j  ^ 

once  poor  and  happy,  "  He  uttered  this  absurd  sentmient 
gieatsadness,  and,  mdeed,  bis   thonghts  were  gone  back  ^^^ 

i  days  when  he  was  poor  and  yet  really  happy,  with  a  wife 
a  little  girl,  The  furniture  was  fuller  of  associations  to 
than  it  was  even  to  Ciaire- 

[t  is  where  the  boys  have  always  sat,  "  he  went  on.  "Ciaire, 
they  know  us  a^ain  if  we  have  a  new  carpet  ?  Bah  \  we 
ich,"  He  meant  that  it  was  now  necessary  to  crush  senti- 
:,  "Do  rieh  young  ladies,  "he  asked,  **  have  such  a  pian  j 
lat?" 

^aire  could  have  wept  All  the  niusions  pf  her  youth 
:  slipping  from  her.  No,  the  piano  was  a  vtry^  very  old 
;  it  had  been  her  mother's  ;  it  rcquired  now  the  most  deü- 
^n  gering  to  keep  down  the  stridency  of  age 


^~  ^Kr^ue  in  dress,  as  you  are  Anglaise  in  goodness.' 

^^-  x>d  for  yours^lf.mm ßcre  ?    Your  own  dress.     I  am  stire^ 

^^^^vt  is  ihreadbare»" 

*^  ^    is ;  like  all  thc  f riends  of  poverty,  I  will  dlscard  it.  Yet  I 

^^::j%-ed  this  coat  for  many  years,     I  know,  Ciaire,  "  he  ans- 

W-    Iner  eyes^  "  1  perceive,  for  the  first  time,  that  h  is  thread- 

'  ^^nd  the  cuffs  are  shiny,     Had  we  contlnued  poor  ,1  should 

^^^ve  perceived  this  for  some  years  to  come*     Be  assured^  I 

^^«Ithe  old  friend,  the  old  coat," 

i-^^"A,nd  those  two  bookselves- — *'  Ciaire  went  on 

^  liey  contained  the  hbrary  of  the  cottage»     Two   shelves 
^^-      A  small  collection  for  a  philosophen 

^^es,  Ciaire,  "  her  father  said  with  a  sigh,     "  There  was  a 

\^  when  I  dreamed  of  having  alibrary,      If  I  had  reraained 

*^  aris  as  an  avocai^  I  should  have  become  a  bibliophile,  Now 

T^^^ve  two  rows  of  books,  and  I  am  accustomed  to  have  no  more, 

is  a  scj^my  li  rary — Enfin  /"     He  shnigged  bis  Shoulders» 

**  Mnßn^*^  repeated  Clairc,  "  you  can  buy  a  library/' 

**  Marve!.ous  !  "  He  had  not  yet  comprehended  half  the 
?Ower  of  wealth,  "So  I  can.  Not  all  at  once.  I  will  have 
^talogues  sent  to  me ;  the  booksellers  shall  send  me  cata- 
logues,  notices  of  sale,  and  offers.  I  will  select,  I  will 
Collect.'' 

It  will  b€  Seen  that  here  was  already  opened  a  door  for 
the  spending  of  the  whole  income  on  one  object, 

"Then/'  said  Ciaire,  descending  to  practical  details,  "we 
shall  want  a  n^^v  set  <  f  garden  tools." 

("And  you  will  wantthree  servants  at  least,  "  said  her  father 
It  will  be  one  ol  the  anxieties  of  wealth  to  maintain  a  cook, 
bonnc^  and  Afemme  de  ckamhre,^^ 
"  And  a  boy  to  help  you  in  the  garden." 
"  You  %vi]l  want a  conservatory,  "  said  Hector. 
"  And  you  will  want  a  new  äressing  gown.     And,  oh  1  do 
you  think  that  rieh  people  wear  a  blouse  when  they  work  in 
the  garden  ?  " 

"  The  qnestion  of  the  blouse  shaU  be  reserved/'  said 
lecton 
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this." 

"  Ah  !  yes,  "  she  cried.  "  Let  us  pretend,  mon  pere,  with 
pretence  we  can  manage  to  find  very  few  changes  necessary. 
We  will  go  into  a  larger  house  ;  we  will  have  new  fumiture  ; 
and  I  will  have  fine  things,  and  you  shall  have  books.  But  we 
will  not  give  up  our  simple  life." 

"  We  will  not ,  "  said  her  father.  "  You  comfort  me,  my 
dear  ;  I  feared  we  should  have  to  Imitate  the  manners  of  the 
English  rieh,  and  have  great  dinners  every  day.  But  we  will 
feast  at  times.      Remember  the  great  feast  we  had  before  the 

boys  left  us.    Perhaps  on  another  occasion " 

"  And  you  will  take  me  to  London  sometimes,  will  you 
not?" 

"  You  shall  go  often  to  London,  "  said  Hector  ;  "  we  will 
take  a  hotel  garni  ;  we  will  see  all  the  new  pieces  :  you  shall 
go  to  the  Italian  opera ;  there  are  concerts  every  day  ;  and 
the  mass — I  mean  the  service — at  the  cathedral  on  Sundays. 
And  in  the  summer  we  will  go  to  France." 

"  Ah  1  yes — to  France." 

"  Not  to  Paris.  M/  old  Paris  is  gone, "  he  said  sadly.  "  It 
is  quite  gone  ;  the  old  streets  are  cleared  away  :  there  are 
broad  straight  boulevards.  I  love  it  no  more.  And  the  lan- 
ffuage  is  changed.  I  speak  their  speech  no  longer.  Qui  donc  ? 
Is  it  that  the  French  of  Voltaire  is  to  be  clipped  of  its  syllable 
and  to  be  spoken  with  half-closed  lips  ?  And  the  ouvriere  use 
a  new  argot  ;  and  they  get  drunk  a  TAnglais,  No  ;  we  will  go 
to  the  Loire  ;  we  will  view  the  country  of  Rabelais  and  of 
Balzac ;  we  will  see  Azay-le-Rideau,  and  Chignon,  and  Blois, 
and  Tours,  and  Saumur  and  Amboise.  I  saw  them  once,  years 
ago.    We  will  go  there  together,  Ciaire." 

"  Yes,  mon  pere.     And — and — and  Miss  Billingsworth." 

Hector  sprang  to  his  feet. 

*'  The  respectable,  the  honorable  Miss  Billingsworth  ?  I 
had  quite  forgotten  her.  SinCv  the  day  of  my  brother's  death 
I  had  altogether  f  .rg  tten  her.  But  I  can  go  to  her.  I  will 
go  at  once.  I  will  teil  her  I  leave  her.  Ah  !  I  leave  her.  At 
last.  Ciaire,  it  is  go(  d  to  be  rieh,  because  we  need  no  more  of 
Miss  Billingsworth.     We  can  mock  at  Miss  Billingsworth." 

"  She  was  angry,"  said  Ciaire,  "  because  you  went  away 


'*  She  would  dispense  with  my  Services !  He  stamped 
and  jumped  about.  "  Tiiis  is  the  reward  of  twenty  years*  work 
and  more.  Ingrate  !  PerfidioiLs  Miss  Billingsworth  i  Aha  I 
No.  She  would  dispense.  Grr — r — Tres  bien — tres  bien — she 
can  dispense.  Ciaire,  she  shall  dispense  with  both  of  us — 
both  of  US — and  without  delay.  Not  a  day,  not  an  hour  will  I 
consecrate  again  to  Miss  Billingsworth  and  her  pupils.  Monster 
of  ingratitude. 

His  first  proposal  was  to  p^o  at  once — it  was  then  evening — 
and  demand  an  interview  with  the  Lady  Principal,  in  which 
there  should  be  enacted  a  little  dramatic  sketch  or  dialogue, 
with  a  declamation  against  perfidy  and  ingratitude  from  one 
actor  and  a  shrinking  of  guilt  from  the  other.  If  one  or  more 
of  the  assistants  were  also  present  as  supers  or  chorus,  the  scene 
would  be  the  more  effective. 

Ciaire  dissuaded  him  from  this  course,  but  he  yielded  only 
on  the  condition  that  he  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  school  the 
very  next  moming  and  politely  tender  the  resignation  of 
both. 

Miss  Billingsworth,  alady  of  great  dignity  and  weight — 
she  must  have  weighed  at  least  twice  as  mach  as  M.  Philipon 
— expected,  when  she  gave  audience  to  her  Professor  of  French, 
to  receive  a  humble  apology  and  explanation  with  a  prayer  for 
forgiveness — absence  from  duty  being  a  sin  of  Ihe  heaviest  in 
schools.  She  hardened  herseif  in  reply  to  pronounce  sentence 
of  dismissal.  In  fact,  Ciaire  was  so  good  a  teacher  that  she 
could  really  do  quite  as  well  as  her  father,  and  would,  Miss 
Billingsworth  thought,  come  a  good  deal  cheaper.  To  her  as- 
tonishment,  however,  her  Professor  tendered  no  apology,  of- 
fered  no  explanation,  expressed  no  regret  for  having  deserted 
his  duties  for  the  space  of  three  weeks,  and  merely  announced, 
in  grave  and  polite  manner,  that  he  was  anxious  to  tender  his 
resignation. 

Miss  Billingsworth  replied  that  probably  he  had  his  reasons, 
and  that  she  had  already  made  up  her  mind  that  a  three 
months'  notice 

"  No,"  interrupted  M.  Philipon,  "  not  a  three  months' 
notice.     It  is  to-day — now — on  the  spot — that  I  resign.     Ac- 


What  affairs,  M.  Philipon  ?  " 

'  My  own  affairs.     The  events  of  tlie   last  few  days  have 
dered  ii  impossible  for  me  or  for  my  daughter  to  teach 
"French  any  loiiger.     I   confess   that  I  dways  abhorred  the 
t  work  — " 

MoTisieuf  Fhiläpon  l  You — abhorred — the  work  ?  " 
As  much,  mademoiselle,  as  I  esieemed  and  respected  the 
air  institutrices  amoiig  whoiii  I  worked.  l  need  not  assure 
yoUj  a  lady  of  your  penetration,  that  I  shall  always  look  back 
to  my  friendship  with  those  ladies  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
pride  and  honor  ;  that^  personally,  nolhiiig  can  exceed  my  re- 
spect  for  yourselfj  whether  in  your  dignified  position  as  ad- 
m.mistrator  of  so  vast  an  establishment,  or  as  the  possessor  of 
so  many  private  virtucs  and  graces.  I  hope,  indeed,"  he 
went  on,  "  in  the  future  to  contlnue  this  friendship  and  to  re- 
laln  the  respect  of  alh  We  propose,  mademoiselle,  to  reside 
in  tlie  village,  principally  in  order  to  remain  near  this  honored 
Asylum  of  Learning,  and  to  benefit  by  the  example  of  yourself 
and  your  associates.** 

What  couM  the  man  mean  ?  He  was  going  away;  he  was 
going  to  rcsign  immediately.  That  would  be  very  inconvenient. 
He  abhorred  the  work ;  yet  he  said  these  most  beautiful  things 
in  so  charming  a  manner.  Why  Mas  he  going  ?  she  asked  him 
again. 

**  I  repeat,  mademoiselle»  my  affairs," 

**  It  will  be  most  inconvenient,   M.  Philipon.     Indeed,  I 

can  not  albw  it,    Your  salary ^' 

*'  Mademoiselle,  I  hasten  to  lay  it  at  your  feet,  with  the 
salary  of  my  daughter,  from  the  last  quarter.  Since  we  go,  we 
lose  the  salary." 

While  she  was  mentally  calculating  the  saving  elTected  by 
this  sacrifice,  Hector  resümed  his  protestations  of  regret  and 
esteem,  which  she  heard  in  a  kind  of  drcam,  What  did  it 
mean  ? 

He  was  so  polite  ;  he  flattered  with  a  skill  so  snrprising; 
I he  was  so  fluent,  so  completely  took  away  her  breath,  that  when 
>he  finally  begged  permission  to  deliver  a  Valedictory  Oration 
[to  all  the  young  iadies,  Miss  BilUngsworth,  without  thinking 
j-ft'hat  she  was  doing^  granted  that  permission. 


oureiy  iie,  ii  aiiy  uiic,  iiiigiiL  uc  iiuaicuj  yct  iic  cumcaacu  mau 
he  abhorred  the  work,  and  he  had  just  shown  an  independence 
beneath  his  flatteries  which  was  disquieting.  On  the  other 
band,  a  Valedictory  Oration  !  what  could  sound  better  ?  Many 
Professors,  in  her  long  experience,  had  come  and  gone,  some 
of  them  dismissed  for  kissing  the  governesses,  and  even  the 
maids;  others  for  making  eyes  at  the  pretty  girls ;  some  for 
incompetence,  some  bqcause  they  wanted  more  money  ;  some 
because  they  lost  their  tempers,  their  patience,  their  heads,  or 
their  hearts ;  others  because  they  fooled  away  the  time  and 
taught  nothing ;  others,  again,  because  they  taught  more  than 
they  were  asked  or  expected  to  teach.  She  had  had  great  trouble 
with  her  foreign  Professors,  but  none  of  them,  on  leaving  her,  had 
ever  asked  perm^ssionto  give  a  Valedictory  Oration,  or  left  her 
establishment  otherwise  than  with  insolent  or  insulting  lan- 
guage,  and  with  the  most  livcly  appearance  and  outward  signs  of 
joy.  A  Valedictory  Oration !  It  would  be  a  feature  in  the 
history  of  the  half-year  which  could  not  fail  to  produce  an  ad- 
mirable  Impression  on  the  parents  when  they  came  to  hear  of 
it.  Once,  the  curate  had  given  the  girls  a  lecture  ;  but  a  Vale- 
dictory Oration — never  before  had  that  been  known. 

Hector  delivered  that  Oration  in  the  afternoon.  Ciaire 
came  with  him  to  say  good-bye  to  the  girls.  The  scene,  and 
the  occasion,  and  the  appearance  of  their  Professor  were  ef- 
fective  and  imposing.  He  stood  at  the  desk  in  the  largest 
schoolroom,  his  arms  folded,  his  head  thrown  back,  his  eyes 
gazing  steadfastly  before  him,  but  above  the  heads  of  the  girls 
waiting  for  the  signal  to  commence.  Beside  him  on  the  right 
were  the  Lady  Principal,  with  the  assistant.  On  the  left  was 
Ciaire,  her  emancipation  made  evident  by  her  wearing  a  Walk- 
ing dress  and  bonnet,  while  of  course  the  other  teachers  were 
in  house  dress.  To  her  there  was  a  certain  humiliaticn  in  the 
scene  :  she  would  have  preferred  a  fevv  minutes'  friendly  fa  e- 
well  with  Miss  Billingsworth,  and  then  to  have  kissed  a  few  of 
'  the  girls.  Before  the  desk  were  ranged  the  girls,  forty  in 
number.  Did  you  ever  consider  a  bevy  of  English  schoolgirls 
out  for  a  walk,  or  in  church,  or  at  a  concert,  in  school  gathering, 
or  anywhere  ?  There  are  tall  and  small,  pretty  and  piain,  blue- 
eyed,  black-eyed,  brown-eyed,  hazel-eyed,  fat  and  lean,  clever 
and  stupid,  clumsy  and  graceful ;  all  English  girls  are  rosy- 
cheeked  and  blooming — that  is,  nearly  all ;  their  eyes  are  all 


look  for.  The  reason  is  that  beaiity  is  so  much  a  thing  of  cul- 
tivation  :  it  is  the  product  of  Art,  which  a  girl  has  little  or  no 
Chance  of  practising  until  she  leave  school.  While  in  statu 
pupillari,  her  Good  Looks  are  so  much  rough  material — out  of 
Good  Looks  Art  produces  Beauty. 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  minute  or  two,  while  the  girls  ar- 
ranged  themselves  before  the  desk.  Then  the  orator  tumed  to 
the  Lady  Principal. 

"  If  you  please,  Monsieur  Philipon,"  said  Miss  Billings- 
worth. 

Hector  changed  his  attitude.  He  bent  his  head,  and  re^ 
garded  the  faces  before  him  with  a  tender  interest  which  the 
girls  had  never  before  witnessed  in  their  Professor.  In  fact, 
since  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  resign  he  had  discovered 
that  Girl  was,  after  all,  Woman,  only  young,  and  therefore 
lacking  some  of  the  divine  graces  which  accompany  Woman- 
hood,  especially  at  that  age  which  Venus  made  up  her  mind 
should  be  her  permanent  time  of  life.  Those  eyes  of  his,  cold, 
hard,  and  unrelenting  in  the  pursuit  of  the  past  participle,  now 
beamed  upon  them  kindly,  sympathetic,  and — admiring.  Yes, 
as  each  girl  in  turn  met  that  look  she  grew  at  least  an  Inch  In 
self-esteem,  because  she  perceived  that  M.  Philipon  adm\red 
her.  You  must  not  overdo  this  most  effective  method  of  com- 
mencing  an  oration.  I  once  knew  a  French  preacher  with  a 
great  reputation  for  eloquence,  who  always  began  in  this  way. 
After  gazing  at  his  congregation  in  silence  for  a  minute  or  so, 
he  proceeded  to  shake  his  forefinger  encouragingly  (yet  not 
withüut  conveying  some  sense  of  terror)  towards  three,  at  least, 
of  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  then  he  said,  "  Mes  entants." 
The  effect  produced  could  not  be  equalled  by  the  finest  flow  of 
words. 

The  Professor  changed  his  attitude  a  second  time.  He 
stood  erect ;  he  raised  his  head  ;  he  thrust  his  left  hand  into 
his  waistcoat,  and  laid  his  right  heavily  upon  a  pile  of  French 
grammars,  dictionaries,  and  exercise  books — the  tools  of  his 
craft.  And  then  he  began,  his  voice  roUing  about  the  loom 
like  the  soft  low  notes  of  an  organ. 

"  Mesdemoisdles,"  he  said  slowly,  as  if  the  mere  utterance 
of  the  Word  afforded  him  pleasure.  "  Mesdemoiselles,"  he  le- 
peated,  with  a  gaze  of  catholic  and  universal  affection  which 


do  not  disguise  tH  ^  t&ct  üiat  1  regard  this  moment  as  one  of 
supreme  hapi an^^os.  i  that  I  desire  to  cease  from  behold- 
ing  you  ?    N  i  that  I  lay  down  forever  the  harsh  roU 

of  the  Pr^  fessor.  Jkb;-'  Dieu  !  I  have  played  it  too  long.  You 
now  behold  i.  me,  for  the  lirst  time,  a  son  of  that  glorious 
nation  whi'i  regard- gallantry  and  worship  of  the  fair  sex  as 
the  Chief  rluty  as  well  as  the  chief  solace  of  human  life.  Once 
more  I  look  upon  every  woman  as  agoddess."  Here  the  Lady 
Principal  c^ughed  uncomfortably,  the  younger  teachers  blushed, 
the  eider  girls  looked  with  questioning  surprise  one  upon  the 
other.  So  the  ox-eyed  Hdrd  might  have  looked  at  the  divine 
Aphrodite  and  wondered  what  men  could  find  to  admire  in  her : 
but  the  younger  girls  gazed  at  their  French  master  with  eyes 
like  saucers  for  lack  of  comprehension. 

"  It  has  been,"  Hector  resumed,  "  a  cruel  thing  to  be  your 
critic  when  I  would  rather  have  been  your  admirer."  Miss 
Billingsworth  began  to  wish  he  would  stop ;  but  still,  the 
Valedictory  Oration,  it  would  be  a  really  magnificent  thing  to 
speak  of.  "  But  I  am  your  critic  no  longer.  Behold  !  I  tear 
off  the  robe  magistrale."  He  made  as  if  he  was  pulling  off  his 
coat  violcntly.  "  I  hasten,  I  fly,  I  gallop,  to  assure  you  that 
whijo  my  devotion  remains,  my  censorship  has  ceased.  Con- 
tinue,  denr  '^.nd  gracious  ladies,  wifhout  fear  of  me,  to  write 
French  accor^-ün-  to  your  own  pleasure.  What  you  please  must 
be  right.  MingP  your  genders,  exchange  your  accents,  con- 
fuse  your  par^^icipl^s.  As  Frenchman,  as  a  Student  of  a  noble 
tongue,  one  may  ^rieve  ;  as  a  man,  I  accept  your  syntax  with- 
out  reserve,  r,  is  I  accept  your  smiles,  with  the  gratitude  due 
to  beauty  and  t^  youth.  Charming  angels,  whose  happy  lot  it 
is  to  emerge  from  these  walls — they  have  all  the  seclusion  with 
none  of  the  rigors" — here  he  bowed  to  the  right — "  of  a  con- 
vent — angels  entrusted  with  the  task  of  tearing  the  masculine 
heart  from  the  pursuit  of  ^vealth,  let  me  in  your  presence  take 
these  engines  of  discord  " — he  seized  a  French  grammar — 
"  and  destroy  them."  Here  he  tore  it  down  the  back  and 
hurled  the  fragments  on  the  floor,  so  that  the  astonished  girls 
jumped  every  one  right  out  of  her  shoes,  and  turned  first  pale 
and  then  red,  and  first  shuddered  and  then  smiled,  and  first 
looked  at  the  Lady  Principal  and  then  at  each  other,  and  first 
their  heads  sunk  with  terror,  after  the  manner  of  girls  at  wit- 
nessing  a  deed  of  violence,  and  then  their  hearts  leaped  up  with 


whose  name  seenied  so  much  at  variance  with  bis  naLure  ?  **  I 
tlirow  it  at  your  feet,"  he  said.  "And  this  ^'— h  seized  a  dic- 
tioiiary  and  treated  it  in  the  same  manner — **  and  this  " — a 
book  of  exercises  followed.  "  And  now  once  mr  re  1  am  a 
man."  He  folded  his  arms  and  looked  around  him  with  the 
air  of  Olympian  Zeus,  or  Louis  Quatorze  himsclf.  Miss  Bil- 
lin^sworth  was  now  horribly  fri^htened,  but  did  not  dare  to  in- 
terfere,  The  teachers,  observing  her  terror,  endeavored  to 
assume  a  smile  of  pity  or  contempt,  But  the  eider  girls  saw 
through  the  thin  disguise^  and  they  enjoyed  the  thlng. 

**  Henceforth/^  said  Hector,  "  I  can  abandon  the  wretched 
pretence  with  which  I  sought  to  console  rayseif.  I  said  —I 
ask  your  pardon — Girl  is  not  Woman»  I  said  that,  in  correct- 
ing  the^  faults  of  Girl,  I  am  still  free  to  worsh'p  Wo  man."  Here 
Miss  BilHngsworth  stepped  fonvard^  but  he  waved  her  back  im- 
periously,  and  the  eider  girls  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter,  and 
the  teachers  wouid  have  laughed,  but  da  red  not  *'  That  was 
my  subterfuge,  Irenounceit.  I  cast  it  f  rom  me,  Henceforth 
I  äeclare,  and  will  maintain  enpreux  cheikiiier^  that  at  every  age 
in  life,  even  in  the  Pension,  woman  is  without  fault,"  At  this 
daring  Statement  Miss  Billingsworth  sat  down,  and  for  the  first 
tinae  in  the  memory  of  thd  oldest  pupü  burst  into  a  loud,  spon- 
taneous,  and  contagiousfit  of  laughing.  She  laughedas  merrily 
as  any  of  the  girls  who  laughed  in  chorus  ;  she  Jaughed  as  long 
as  the  youngest  teacher,  who  took  the  lowest  classes ;  they  all 
laughed  together,  voung  and  old,  onQ  with  another.  Because, 
if  you  think  of  it,  the  chief  work  that  goes  on  in  every  school, 
and  especially  in  a  girls*  boarding-school,  is  perpetual  adnioni- 
tion,  with  correction,  punishment^  censiire,  reprimand,  nagging, 
and  fault-finding.  Wherefore  they  laughed  long  and  loud- 
Eut  the  Valedictory  Orator  did  not  laugb.  He  folded  his  arms 
and  looked  benign ant.  When  the  laughing  had  subsided  a 
little,  Hector  went  on,  unfolding  and  spreading  his  arms  as  if 
he  was  ready  to  embrace  the  whole  school.  *  Enfin,  Behold 
in  me  no  longer  your  Professor,  but  your  lover.'^  **  Oh  !  good 
gracioLis  1  "  cried  the  Lady  Principal  "The  lover  of  the  sex 
adorable."  He  folded  his  arms  again  and  bowed  his  head 
reverentlyj  as  if  every  girl  before  him  was  a  queem  And  he 
looked  so  comely  with  this  newiy  assumed  gallantr^^,  his  bright 
eye  and  neat  hgure,  tbat,  in  spiie  of  his  white  hair,  not  one 
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"  There  remains,"  he  said,  '*  one  thing  more.  Let  me  ask, 
Mademoiselle,  one  last  f avor.  It  is  a  priceless  fav(?r.  Nothing 
less  than,  in  leaving  you  forever,  to  kiss  your  hands  !  " 

"  Oh !  good  gracious  !  "  cried  the  Lady  Principal  a  second 

time.     But  no  one  could  refuse  so  simple  a  favor.     She  was  in 

fact,  the  first  to  extend  her  hand,  feeling  that  this  was  an  oc- 

casion  for  a  display  of  Deportment  which  did  not  often  occur. 

Therefore,  when  Hector   solemnly  bent  his  head   and   raised 

those  virginal  finge rs  to  his  lip,  she  slid  back  with  a  majestic 

courtesy  and  bowed  exactly  like  the  Queen  at  i  Reception,  or 

at  least  as  much  like  the  Queen  as  the  short  time  allowed  for  re- 

flectloü  would  permit.  The  girls  laughedno  longer.   They  were 

all  going  to  have  their  hands  kissed,  and  some  of  them  blushed, 

thinking  of  the  ink  upon  their  fingers.     At  such  a  moment  one 

would  wish  at  least  to  have  a  spotless  hand ;     n  J  :om    of  them 

who  had  read  romances  marvelled  that  Miss  Billingsworth,  in- 

stead  of  graciously  presenting  her  fingers,  ha     not  flung  the 

daring  aspirant  from  her,  saying,  in  the  language  of  the  novels, 

"  Unhand  me,  sir  1 " 

******* 

Well,  the  whok  ^orty,  besides  the  teachers,  had  been  kissed,  • 
and  their  French  n.^.     r  was  gone,  with  Ciaire. 

Then  Miss  BiL_  ^  worth,  a  little  ashamed,  retreated  to  her 
own  room  ;  and  the  girls,  feeling  sad,  feil  to  confession,  each 
to  the  other,  how  much  they  had  always  loved  their  French 
Professor,  how  vastly  superior  he  was  to  their  other  professors, 
particularly  Signor  Altosoprano,  their  singing  master,  who 
stamped  his  feet  and  tore  his  hair ;  how  they  should  always 
mourn  his  los  j  by  what  olight  but  unmistakable  signs  he  had 
always  mani''ested  his  preference  for  herseif,  the  sper^ker ;  what 
he  had  said,  how  was  his  manner  oi  saying  it,  and  how  they 
feit  when  he  said  it.  No  more  wo  k  was  possible  that  day. 
There  was  a  holiday  ;  they  had  Sally  Lunns  and  buttered  toast, 
for  tea,  and  most  of  the  girls  criod  when  they  went  to  bed. 

Next  day  there  was  reaction;  The  teachers  were  irritable ; 
all  were  ashamed  of  the  hand-kissing ;  cold  water  was  poured 
freely  down  everybody's  back ;  wet  blanliets  w^ere  applied ;  a 
vast  quanticy  of  girls  incurred  punishment ;  enthusiasm  was 
killed  ;  generous  sympathy  was  quenched  :  and  in  private  with 
her  teachers  Miss  Billingsworth  regretted  ihat  she  had  allowed 


continued  to  lament  their  Hector. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

WHAT  MONEY  CAN  DO. 


I  DO  not  suppose  that  any  permanent  härm  was  done  to  the 
morals  or  to  the  happiness  of  the  young  ladies  by  the  Vale- 
dictory  Oration  and  the  hand-kissing.  But  next  day  a  dread- 
ful  rumor  was  spread  abroad  in  the  village.  The  little  French- 
man,  it  was  said,  whom  all  believed  so  innocent  and  harmless, 
had  been  dismissed  the  school  in  disgrace.  Some  averred  (on 
the  best  authority)  that  he  had  gone  there  in  the  evening,  in- 
toxicated  with  his  own  claret,  and  had  insisted  on  kissing  all 
the  girls,  and  all  the  teachers,  and  all  the  maids,  in  the  actual 
presence  ol  Miss  Billingsworth ;  others  declared  that  he  had 
not  kissed  all,  but  only  the  prettiest  out  of  the  older  girls,  with 
the  youngest  teacher ;  others,  again,  said  that  he  had  not  com- 
mitted  this  awfulness  openly.  but  in  secret,  or  behind  doors, 
curtains,  shutters,  and  in  cupboards,  but  that  the  great  zeal  of 
an  assistant  housemaid  witnessed  and  reported  his  doings ; 
others,  again,  declared  that  there  was  no  kissing  at  all,  but  that 
he  had  ventured  to  offer  n  s  nand  to  the  Lady  Principal,  who 
in0ignantly  dismissed  him  on  the  spot ;  then  grew  up,  towards 
the  afternoon,  a  complete  and  fully  grown  romance,  in  which  it 
was  explained  that  the  offence  was  the  kissing  of  one  young 
lady  only,  but  that  one  a  parlor  boarder,  and  an  heiress  of  sur- 
passing  loveliness,  whose  father  had  made  large  sums  in  jute. 
The  mention  of  jute  and  of  money  fired  the  imagination  of  the 
village,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  a  perfect  little  drama  had  grown 
up,  with  action  and  dialogue  complete  :  how  the  gardener  ob- 
served  the  crime,  and  went  immediately  to  the  Operator  in  jute 
— the  young  lady's  father — and  revealed  it,  for  a  large  sum  of 
money;  how  the  indignant  parent  came  to  the  school  and  said, 
"  Miss  Billingsworth,  either  the  Frenchman  leaves  this  day,  or 
your  parlor  boarder  leaves.  I  give  you  this  choice."  This  thing 
with  variations  was  whispered  from  ear  to  ear,  or  spoken  aloud. 


the  baker,  the  milkman,  and  the  village  draper,  examined  their 
books,  to  find  out  what,  if  anything,  was  owing;  there  was 
nolhing.  Then  they  laid  their  heads  together,  and  whispered 
their  own  version  of  the  story,  which  was  not  so  invclved,  and 
did  credit  to  their  knowledge  of  human  nature.  And  all  that 
day,  which  was  the  most  horrible  and  barefaced  thing  of  all, 
M.  Philipon  might  have  been  seen  Walking  about  with  his 
daughter,  lifting  his  hat  to  ever}'body,  smiling,  and  as  cheerful 
to  outward  appearance,  as  if  he  was  not  disgraced,  ruined,  and 
his  ehr  racter  gone  forever. 

"  And  what,'  asked  Olinthus's  sisters,  "  what  will  our 
brother  say  now  ? " 

"  Vour  brother,"  said  Mrs.  Gallaway,  "  will  no  doubt  have 
the  good  sense  to  perceiVe  that  the  shameful  concuct  of  the 
girPs  father  releases  him  from  any  promise  or  engagement 
whatever.  At  least,  I  hope  so,  though  there  is  no  telling  what 
the  infatuation  of  a  young  man  may  lead  him  to  do." 

"  But  what  will  they  do  ?     They  must  starve." 

"  Unless,"  said  the  British  matron  severely,  **  the  father 
goes  back  to  his  own  country.  and  the  girl  goes  out  for  a  gov- 
cmess,  if  any  one  will  have  her  after  what  has  happened." 

She  had  already  begim  to  teach,  but  that  was  not  exactly 
the  meaning  of  Mrs.  Gallaway's  kindly  speech.  There  was,  in 
.  fact,  among  the  young  ladies  resident  in  this  village,  a  bogey 
or  spectre,  ever  visible,  and  threatening  them— that  they  would 
have  to  "  go  out  for  a  govemess,"  that  is  to  say,  to  take  a  Situ- 
ation in  some  family  to  teach,  the  profession  of  teaching  being 
regarded  as  in  many  respects  inferior  to  that  of  menial  Service. 

"  Let  US,  my  dears,  she  continued,  '*  be  very  careful  to  do 
no  more  than  to  bow  distantly  to  the  young  person  if  we  meet 
her." 

A  week  passed.  M.  Philipon  walked  about,  neat,  smiling, 
afnd  cheerful,  observing  none  of  the  glances  that  were  cast  upon 
hlim  by  the  eider  ladies,  the  coldness  of  the  gcntlemen,  and  the 
«own-droppino^  of  eyes  by  which  the  younger  Indies  spoke  their 
abhorrence  of  kissing  in  all  its  branches.  Indeed,  his  head 
was  much  too  füll  of  other  things,  and  he  did  not  even  notice 
tthem.  And  then  happened  a  most  remarkablc  thing.  Nothing 
Mess,  if  you  please,  than  a  complete  reversal  of  the  first  story. 
TThey  said  now,  that  there  had  never  been  any  kissing  at  all ; 
f:hat  M.  Philipon  was  not  dismissed,  but  had  resigned ;  that  the 
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ab  Je  to  ascertain  ;  but  it  ran  like  wildfire  from  house  to  hpuse, 
from  rootn  to  room,  from  cabm  to  kitchen,  insomuch  that  there 
was  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  place  but  was  Holding 
up  hands  to  admire,  wonder,  believe,  disbelieve  and  be  astoa- 
ished, 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  It,''  said  Mrs,  Gallaway.  "  Em 
my  dears,  it  may  be  true.  If  you  meet  the  girl,  you  ma; 
smile.'' 

The  rumor  did  not  vanish  Uke  the  first ;  it  was  a  persistent 
rumor,  it  remained  ;  it  became  certain  that  there  was  an  ao 
cession  of  weaUh,  "  Doubtless/'  said  Sir  Charles,  **  some  piti 
ful  ihousand  or  two ;  not  a  solid  British  fortune.  Well,  I  do 
not  grudge  it.  He  was  always  respectful,  well-beha%^ed  and 
sob^r.     He  cleserves  it,  Skantlebur}\" 

How  much  was  it  ?  Ever}'body  bad  it  on  the  best  authority 
tbat  it  was  so  much  i  but  nobody  agreed  ;  it  was,  howeyer,  al- 
lowed  to  be  something  more  thaii  a  pitiful  thousand  or  two ; 
and  most  penj:  Is  belle ved  in  the  solidity  of  the  sum.  It  was  now 
State d  that  the  fortune  was  derived  from  the  death  of  M.  Phili- 
pen ^s  only  b rother,  and  that  he  was  a  great  merchant,  some- 
where  in  France.  Great  mercbants  do  not  always  fail,  out  of 
the  City,  and  the  report  gained  credence. 

"  If  it  is  true,"  said  Mrs.  Gallaway,  "  it  is  wonderful  My^ 
dears,  if  you  meet  the  young  lady  be  sure  to  stop  and  shake| 
hands  with  her" 

*  It  prcsently  became  certain  that  the  report  was  true,  be  cause 
workmen  appeared  in  one  of  the  best  houses  of  the  village,  and 
furnirure  began  to  come  from  London,  and  M.  Phiüpon  with 
his  daughter  went  to  town  every  day,  and  it  was  learned  ih  at 
tbey  were  going  to  the  large  fiouse,  which  had  a  better  f^arden 
and  better  conservatories  than  any  other  Jiouse  in  the  village. 

'*It  miist  be  true/*  said  Mrs.  Gallaway.  "My  dears,  this  ? 
very  good  news  for  OHnthus.  He  will  be  mtich  please  " 
Wiite  and  teil  h im.  And  if  you  sbould  meet  dear  Ciaire,  as 
her  to  some  in  and  take  a  fricndly  cup  of  tca."' 

Quite  beaiitiful  it  is  to  mark  the  nse  in  esteem  which  follo 
an  improvemeiit  in  income,     The  Uttle   Frenchman  Hved  in 
cottage  :  no   one  cared   about   the   little   Frenchman,  no   on 
called  upon  his  daiighter,     M,  Philipon  was  going  to  take 
large  house,  and  was  furnisbing  it  and  was  huj-ing  liooks  am 
all  sorts  of  things  for  it.     He  was  rieh*     Thereupon  there  aro& 
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Ible  to  ascertain  ;  öut  it  ran  like  wiiühre  trom  Jiouse  to  lious^H 
rom  room  to  room,  from  cabin  to  kitchen,  insomuch  that  ther^^ 
was  not  a  nian,  wo  man,  or  child  in  the  place  but  was  ho  kling 
up  hands  to  admire,  wonder,  believe,  dishelieve  and  be  aston- 
ished. 

**  I  don*t  believe  a  word  of  it,'"  said  Mrs.  Gallaway.  "  Eut 
ifty  dears,  it  may  be  true.  I£  yoü  meet  the  girl,  you  may 
smile." 

The  rumor  did  not  vanish  like  the  first ;  it  was  a  persisten 
rumor,  it  remamed  ;  it  became  certain   that  there  was  an  a^ 
cession  of  ueaUh.     "  Doubtless,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "  some  piti*! 
^ful  thousand  ortwo;  not  a  solid  British  fortune.     Well^  I  do 
"fiot  grudge  it.     He  was  always  respectful,  well-behaved  and 
soben     He  deserves  it,  Skantlebur}^" 

How  much  was  it  ?     Everybody  hadit  on  the  best  authority  ]  ^ 
that  it  was  so  much ;  but  nobody  agreed  ;  it  was,  however,  al-  ',  * 
lo^ved  to  be  someihing  more  than  a  pitiful  thousand  or  two ;  \* 
and  niost  [Deojle  believed  in  ihe  solidity  cf  the  sum,     Itwas  now  ^'* 
stated  that  the  fortune  was  dcrived  from  the  death  of  M,  Phili- 
pon-s  only  b rother,  and  that  he  was  a  great  merchant,  some- 
where  in  France.     Great  merchants  do  not  always  fail,  out  of 
tiie  City,  and  the  report  gained  credence. 

'*  If  it  js  true/'  said  Mrs,  Gallaway,  *^  it  is  wonderfuL  My 
dears,  if  you  meet  the  young  lady  be  sure  to  stop  and  shake 
hands  wlih  her/* 

*  It  presently  became  certain  that  the  report  was  true,  be  cause 
workmen  appeared  in  one  of  the  best  houses  of  the  village,  and 
furniture  began  to  conie  from  London,  and  M.  Philipon  with 
his  danghter  went  to  town  every  day,  and  it  was  learned  that 
they  were  going  lo  the  large  house,  which  had  a  better  p;ardeii 
and  better  conservatories  than  any  other  house  in  the  village.  ~ 

"  It  must  be  true,"  said  Mrs.  Gallaway.     *'My  dears,  this 
very  good    news  for  OHnthus.       He   will  be   much    pleaset 
Wiite  aud  teil  him.     And  if  you  should  meet  dear  Ciaire,  aal 
her  to  some  in  and  take  a  friendly  cup  of  tea/' 

Quite  beautiful  it  is  to  mark  the  rise  in  esteem  which  folloi 
an  improvement  in  income,     The  little   Frenchman  livod  in 
coltage :  no   one  cared   about   the   little   Frenchman,  no   oni 
calied  upon  his  daughter.     M.  Philipon  was  going  to  take 
large  house,  and  was  furnishing  it  and  was  buying  books  an< 
all  sorts  of  things  for  it.     lie  was  rieh,     There  upon  there  aros 


dis  ant  isles — a  rieh  man,  or  one  thougbt  to  be  rkh^  becomes 
swit  J  knowTi,  It  was  not  long  before  all  those^  over  the  length 
and  breaclth  of  England,  who  wanted  support  for  socieües^ 
hospitals,  and  committees  senl  circulars ;  uien  who  supported 
schools,  aged  widows,  institutionsj  orpbanages,  free  breakfasts, 
^  runs  into  tbe  countr}%  dinners  for  the  indigent,  leas  for  the  in- 
,  temperate,  coffee  for  the  convivial,  sa\'ings-banks  for  ihe  thrift- 
»  less,  churches  for  those  who  stay  outside^  funds^  subscripLions, 
•  donations,  needs,  wantSj  rcquirements,  necessuks,  clamorous 
[  callingSj  and  Great  Causesj  began  wilh  unaniniity  and  universal 
\  consent  to  hurl  tracts^  send  circulars,  forward  Statements,  post 
r  letters,  write  appeals,  despatch  invitations,  persuade  with  elo 
t  quence,  terrify  with  threats,  exhort  with  exhortations,  and  drive 
I  with  warnings*  He  must  send  large  help,  bis  honor  was  con- 
^i  cerned,  bis  justice  was  invoK^t:d,  his  religion  required  it^  bis 
'  benevolence  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  sJiort  of  substantial 
1  belp,  his  sympathiescominanded  it,  his  patriotism,  principles, 
;  pride  and  prttdence,  his  personal  character,  gratitttde  for  the 
past,  duty  to  his  children,  and  his  hopes  for  the  next  world — 
all  loudiy  commanded,  oidered,  and  insisted  on  ihis  hclp> 

Next,  every  new  Company  who  issued  a  circular  :,  nt  it  to 
Hector,  so  that  be  was  invued  to  drop  bis  money  in  steamship 
ompanies,  to  throw  it  away  in  mines,  to  give  it  to  the  Amcri- 
ans  for  bogusrailway  shareSj  to  bestow  itupon  needy  directors 
in  trams,  flanis,  and  shains  of  all  kinds,  to  take  s  ha  res  in  the 
Stock  of  conipanies  formed  to  prevent  a  trade s man  from  becom 
irrg  bankrupt.  As  the  circulars  followed  upon  one  another, 
Hector  thought  the  times  of  the  Mississippi  shams  %vere  come 
again,  and  looked  daily  to  hear  of  some  great  collapse. 

After  tbis  the  trade  sman  began  to  bave  bis  turn  ;  and  then 
"ame  from  all  parts  of  London  and  the  country,  circulars  and 
Jövertisements  of  everything  known  and  in  use^  or  possible  to 
Je  devised  by  the  wit  of  man,  from  a  corkscrew  to  a  torpedo. 
pind  every  man  in  England  who  was  bard  up  or  had  a  hard-up 

R'end,  wrote  to  him  for  money  in  loan,  with  orwithout  securlty 
ley  wrote  from  the  sweet  seclusion  of  innocent  Arcadia,  or 
jjtom  tbat  famous  hostelr}^,  the  Pig  andWhistle,  of  Drur^^Lane; 
ley  all  told  a  most  moving  story ;  they  all  showed  a  dreadful 
onotony  in  the  wording,  | 
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spoke  up  boldly  concerning  creani ;  and  the  baker  ihought 
that  more  bread  would  be  wanted  ;  and  one  and  all  began  to 
touch  a  respectful  forehead  with  submissive  forefinger  when  M. 
Philipen  passed  their  way. 

Who  would  believe  it  ?  This  extraordinary  man  made  no 
difference  at  all  in  his  mode  of  living :  he  ate  no  more  beef,  he 
continued  to  cultivate  his  lettuces,  though  in  a  larger  garden, 
he  went  on  with  his  soup  and  his  salad.  There  were  differences, 
though  of  thes  t  butcher  and  baker  recked  not.  Not  only 
was  th>.r^  a  better  house,  with  new  furniture,  a  new  piano,  and 
new  books,  Oc**:  thore  wns  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  Cir.ret.  And  the  ladies  remarked  that  while  Ciaire 
dressed  n^  bettcr — because  nobody  could  ever  dress  better 
than  Clai:e — she  now  wore  dresses  which  cost  money,  and  a  grcat 
deal  of  money.  Who  /ill  not  sympathize  wirb  the  poor  girl  ? 
Hith^rto  sh^  had  designeJ,  ut  out,  and  made  with  her  owrj 
fingen  every  dress  shewpre ;  i  v^w  for  th  first  time  in  her  life,  she 
wasabl-  nct  only  to  design  a  dress  fcr  herseif,  but  also  to  have 
it  made,  and  outof  the  most  becoming  things,  without  regard  to 
money.  More  than  most  girls,  she  loved  beautiful  raiment ;  more 
than  most,  she  had  all  her  life  ardently  desired  things  which  she 
saw  adorning  her  richer  sisters  because  she  thought  howdelight- 
ful  itmust  be  to  wear  them.  She  bought,  now,  the  softest  and 
most  delightful  stuffs  ever  manufactured,  and  had  them  made 
into  dresses  which  feil  in  flowing  curves — dresses  such  as  re 
fuse  to  look  well  on  any  but  a  beautiful  girl — dresses  which 
made  her  father's  eyes  soften  with  parental  pride  and  joy. 
What  bett  r  way  f  spendi  g  her  money  than  to  make  herseif 
as  beai'.tiful  as  nature  allo  ed  ? 

Diverse  re  th  fu.x  liS  of  sweet  maidenhood ;  for  there 
are  girls  v.h  se  work  is  m  '\e  house — house wifely  ;  and  these, 
in  all  -^enerati  l,  will  become  wives  and  mothers ;  and  there 
are  others  who  ve  the  work  that  lies  outside  the  house,  and 
these,  ill  the  n  ::t  generation,  v/ill  become  lawyers,  doctors, 
and  pri  tcsses.  ome  are  bom  tc  be  nurses,  some  to  be 
dressmakeri,  som  t  be  cooks  but  these  are  very  few.  Some 
are  born  to  run  after  the  last  new  thing,  to  worship  the  latcst 
apostle,  and  to  revere  the  last  new  gospel.  But  some  among 
whom  was  Ciaire,  are  born  to  be  beautiful,  gr'acious,  and  sym- 


What  is  the  use  of  sympathy  wh:in  your  frock  doesn't  fit  ?  Of 
what  worth  is  beauty  badly  dressed  ? 

Another  thing  that  Cl  ir  began  to  buy  in  great  quantities 
was  music.  Nobody  h:.s  auy  idea  how  stinted  poor  girls  too 
often  are  in  the  matter  of  n.jsic.  It  is  really  almost  as  bad  as 
gloves.  Now,  at  last,  Claltc  could  buy  what  she  wanted,  and 
more  than  she  wanted.  She  began  at  length  to  learn  some- 
thing  of  the  wealth  of  music.  Hitherto  she  had  only  played, 
now  she  began  to  study. 

Again,  she  could  sometimes  le.-ve  the  dull  village  and  go  to 
London  with  her  father.  She  had  not  been  to  town  since  the 
boys  went  away.  There  are  always  shows  to  see — ^you  have 
no  idea  what  a  quantity  of  shows  there  are  to  see  in  London 
every  day ;  some  of  them  interesting,  some  curious,  some  in 
genious.  They  went  to  v  good  many  shows  in  the  first  days  of 
their  accession  to  wealth.  In  the  old  days  when  she  went  with 
the  boys,  she  used  to  sit  in  the  pit,  now  she  went  to  the  dress 
circle,  which  made  her  enjoy  the  show  very  much  more. 

And  then  she  had  nothing  in  the»world  to  do.  I  have  re- 
marked  that  :tlthough  many  young  ladies  moan  and  lament 
because  they  have  nothing  tc  do  in  the  world,  and  many  will 
work  for  themselves  ana  mantully  tug  a  volunteer  oar,  those 
who  have  no  choice  but  must  needs  work  or  starve  presently 
get  an  anxious  look,  a  lin  across  the  forehead,  a  contraction 
between  the  eyes,  a  betting  f  the  lips,  a  cloud  across  the  brow. 
Sure  and  certain  I  am  th:.t  w  atev  r  be  the  spread  of  woman's 
education,  one  thing  you  wi  lever  teach  her — to  love  the 
earning  of  her  own  br:  ad.  I  daresay  men  would  rather  not 
work  for  wage,  but  they  mus*: ;  and  those  who  do  not,  take  to 
drinking    nd  mischief. 

No  one,  indeed,  could  possibly  believe  what  a  great  big 
lump  of  happiness  was  conferred  upon  Ciaire  with  this  colos- 
sal  fortune  of  twe!v3  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Even  the  Philosopher,  her  father,  confessed  that,  besides 
the  freedom  from  Girl,  he  found  it  delightful  beyond  expecta- 
tion  to  be  able  to  buy  whatever  his  modest  habits  and  simple 
ways  of  life  desired. 

It  remains  to  be  told,  if  it  is  worth  the  telling,  how  the  res- 
Idents  receiv»  d  M.  Philipon  into  their  own  circle  on  the  Village 


icret  projects  and  certaia  methods  for  making  a  tortune  ;  Jiow 
e  proved  mathematically  that  e^ch  one  was  a  fortuiie  in  itsclf, 
and  wanled  only  th  preliminary  advance  by  viay  of  meeting 
the  expcnses  of  the  shove  tff  ,  how  the  good  Hc  ;tor  liste  ned 
with  the  grcatest  pparcnt  interest,  and  evcn  suggestcd 
branches  and  developments,  not  orignally  perceived  by  the 
projecior,  which  would  Icad  to  wealth  incalculable ;  how  Mr* 
Mnssey,  whose  heart  was  young  though  bis  hcad  was  white, 
began  once  more  to  build  Castles  in  the  air,  to  kick  over  the 
basket  of  eggs^  to  spend  in  .magination  the  com  in  the  blade ; 
and  how,  finally,  when  it  came  to  the  real  point,  this  immense 
sympathy  was  found  to  have  no  solid  foundation,  and  not  a 
penny  of  backing  up  could  Mr.  Massey  obtain  for  any  one  of 
his  undertakings. 

"No  FrencHman,  Sir  Charles/'  observed  the  Projector, 
*'  deserves  to  be  trusted  with  a  fortune»  His  only  mean  idea 
is  how  to  keep  it/* 

**  I  c  an  not,  Massey,  *  said  Sir  Charles,  *'  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  no  Fienchman  deserves  a  fortune.  But  doubtless  there 
are  few  who  do^  and  nur  friend  Philipon,  though  a  most  worthy 
person  and  sagacious  to  a  certain  point,  certainly  lacks  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  has  made  us — what  we  are,*' 


CHAPTER  XYIIL 

[Olihthus  Gallaway  was  destined  to  have  Greatness  thrast 
upon  hinn*  The  history  of  his  rise  and  splendor  will  here  be 
related,  partly  because  it  belongs  to  the  story,  and  partly  for 
the  benefit  of  young  City  men  who  may  be  inclined  to  follow 
bis  example  if  they  can,  and  so  arrive  at  riches  as  great  as  ihe 
City  heart  can  desire^  In  this  respeci  the  City  is  large- 
hearted, 
After  the  departure  of  his  rivals,  OHnihus  lingered  for 
some  time  in  the  village,  thinking  that  peihapy   he   might,  ük 


THE  DAWN  OF   GREATNESS. 
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for  the  other  two,  one  was  gone  to  China ;  who  ever  comes 
back  from  China?  The  other  was  a  mere  literary  scrub. 
Both  as  good  as  clean  out  of  the  way.  Allen  "would,  perhaps, 
turn  up  to  borrow  half-crowns.  How  can  a  literary  man  make 
Position  or  money  ?  Why,  said  the  man  of  business,  he  has 
actually  got  to  do  his  own  work  with  his  own  hands,  just  as  if 
in  the  oil  trade  money  was  made  by  rolling  the  casks  ashore. 
•*  What  gives  a  man  position,"  said  Tommy,  *'  is  to  make 
other  beggars  do  th.  work  and  to  pocket  the  dibs  yourself." 
The  whole  of  polltic  A  economy  lies  in  this  maxim. 

He  made,  h.w^ver,  little  apparent  progress  in  his  suit.  It 
was  discou  a^i'ig  when  he  called  in  the  evening  to  be  re- 
ceived  always  by  the  young  lady^s  papa,  and  it  was  unkind  of 
Ciaire  to  refuse  to  let  him  walk  home  with  her  after  church. 

He  then  realized  the  first  part  of  his  ambition ;  he  took 
Chambers  in  town,  and  he  joined  a  West-End  club — proprietary 
— quite  a  new  club,  and  beautifuUy  furnished ;  and  in  those 
days  he  went  home  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  and  called  at 
the  Cüttage  on  Sunday  afternoon,  in  order  to  let  Ciaire  know 
what  a  brilliant  position  he  was  acquiring. 

"  Our  chairman,"  he  said,  speaking  of  the  club,  "  is  a  lord. 
I  have  several  times  seen  him  in  the  smoking-room.  Last 
Wednesday  I  handed  him  the  evening  paper.  He  thanked 
me." 

"  That  must  have  been  gratifying  to  you,"  said  Ciaire. 

"  Very,"  he  replied.  "  It  makes  a  man  feel  that  he  really 
is  out  of  this  beastly  village  and  in  Society.  As  for  that,  a 
partner  in  a  really  steady  thing  is  sought  after,  mind  you." 

"  I  can  quite  believe  that,''  said  Ciaire. 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  asked  into  tip-top  circles  in  the  best  wholesale 
line.  As  for  the  girls,  Ciaire,  they  just  throW  themselves  at  a 
man.  IVe  taken  private  lessons  in  dancing.  Not  that  I  mean 
anything  serious,  you  know ;  but  it*s  pleasant,  you  know,  and 
the  girls  are  pretty,  you  know,  and  that.  As  for  me,  all  I  look 
forward  to  is  to  have  my  little  fling,  and  then  to  give  up  the 
gayeties  of  London  and  take  a  quiet  villa  and  have  a  garden.*' 

That  was  his  simple  dream  to  begin  with.  We  shall  see 
how  it  changed. 

"  And  to  think,"  said  the  sisters  of  Olinthus  one  at  a  time, 


penny.     Why  he  might  have  looked  as  high  as  he  pleased 
after  awhile.*' 

"And  a  young  man/'  sighed  his  mother,  "endowed  with 
every  grace !     Yes  my  dears,  it  is  a  sad  pity. " 

"  Only  a  govemess,"  they  sighed  responsive  like  a  chorus. 

"  And  to  think  that  he,  wnea  he  was  told,  actually  and  im- 
pudently  told,  to  wait  three  years,  instead  of  flinging  out  of  the 
house,  should  meekly  sit  down  and  consent !  My  dears,  1  have 
not  patience  with  men.     He  ought  to  have  more  dignity." 

He  was  so  much  in  love  that  he  had  no  dignity  left  at  all, 
and  began  to  get  thin,  and  to  show  other  signs  of  uniequited 
affection ;  and  what  would  have  happened  to  him  I  kiic»w  not 
but  for  a  thing  which  happened,  which  effectually  turned  his 
thoughts  away  from  love. 

Mr.  CoUiber,  honorable  as  so  colossal  a  failure  as  his  own 
undoubtedly  was,  did  not  take  comfort  in  his  glory.  He  la- 
mented  the  old  days.  Had  he  been  able  to  show  his  face  in 
the  City  he  would  have  begun  all  over  again  the  game  which 
he  had  played  so  well  that  he  left  no  successor.  Although  he 
was  nowo.it  of  it  altogether,  he  foUowed  the  money  market  with 
as  muchinterest  as  when  he  seenied  to  contrcl  it.  Ke  was  still 
in  Imagination  in  the  Inner  Ring ;  he  could  read  the  meaning 
of  rise  and  fall;  he  could  read  between  the  lines  of  Company 
prospectuses,  dividends,  and  Statements  made  by  the  chairman ; 
he  saw  the  most  magnificent  chances  offering  themselves  to 
one  with  understanding,  and  they  had  to  be  let  alone.  He  car- 
rled  these  Operations  through  in  Imagination ;  he  covered  acres 
of  paper  with  calcu^ations;  he  estimated  his  fancied  gain  ;  he 
became  once  more  a  millionaire  ;  and  the  only  man  in  the  vil- 
lage  with  whom  he  cared  to  talk  was  Mr.  Massey  the  dreamer 
of  dreams  and  projector  of  schemes,  whose  brain  was  busy 
though  his  hair  was  white.  Mr.  Colliber  listened  to  his  ideas, 
and  informed  the  ingenious  projector  how  his  scheme  might  be 
worked  into  a  Company  with  money — for  the  promoters. 

Presently  Mr.  Colliber  formed  a  project  for  himself — qnite 
an  innocent  and  kindly  project,  He  cast  his  eyes  upon  Will 
Massey,  and  he  considered  that  boy  with  a  view  to  possi'  ili- 
ties.  He  was  a  clever  lad,  quick  to  comprehend,  with  a  good 
memory,  a  good  eye,  and  a  tenacious  purpose.  He  was  also  a 
bold  lad,  and  he  was  poor;  he  was,  further,  ambitious,  and  he 
had  an  excellent  manner.  Of  such  as  Will  Massey  are  great 
speculators  and  successful  financiers  made.    How  if  he  were  to 


He  nursed  this  thought  in  his  brain  for  two  or  three  years. 
Just  as  he  was  about  to  open  the  subject,  Will  was  ordered  to 
China,  and  so  lost  his  chance  of  a  short  road  to  fortune. 

After  a  time  he  began  to  consider  Olinthus.  Of  course  he 
never  thought  of  Allen  at  all.  What  have  hawks  and  kites 
to  do  with  young  men  of  books  ?  Could  he  by  temptation, 
golden  promises,  and  training,  make  of  young  Gallaway  a  specu- 
lator?  He  did  not  look  clever,  to  be  sure ;  but  he  might  be 
taught.  And  he  ardently  desired  to  possess  money ;  as  he 
had  none  he  wished  to  appear  as  if  he  had,  he  dressed  carefully, 
and  had  an  eye  to  appearance  and  effect.  Now  appearaace 
and  manners  are  nowhere  so  useful  as  in  the  City.  Olinthus 
affected  the  air  of  cne  who  had  great  possessions ;  he  spoke 
with  grandeur  of  their  House,  which  Mr.  Colliber  knew  to  be  a 
very  little  House  ;  his  rings  and  chains  were  solid ;  hisclothes 
were  well  cut ;  his  hat  was  glossy  ;  his  linen  soigne ;  his  boots 
and  gloves  in  good  condition.  Finally  he  had  an  air  of  assur- 
ance  and  self-confidence. 

"  He  is  a  snob,"  said  Mr.  Colliber,  thoughtfully,  "  but  he 
xnight  pass  for  a  clever  snob.  The  other  young  fellow  was  a 
gentleman  and  might  have  passed  anywhere  for  an — an — ah  ! 
•^an  honest  man."  He  was  quite  alone,  so  that  he  allowed 
the  admission.  "  He  would  have  persuaded  people.  This 
man  will  not  easily  persuade  anybody,  but  he  may  dazzle  them. 
He  will  not  seem  clever,  but  he  may  seem  solid.  After  all,  it  is 
]ust  as  useful  to  make  people  envious  as  to  make  them 
friends." 

He  began  to  seek  out  opportunities  for  cultivating  the  young 
man.  This  was  not  at  first  easy,  because  Olinthus  was  at  the 
stage  of  development  when  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
bankrupts  of  his  native  village.  But  Mr.  Colliber  persevered. 
He  engaged  him  in  conversation  about  the  oil  business,  and 
showed  that  he,  too,  knew  the  secrets  of  that  mystery.  What 
trade  was  there — what  business,  mystery,  or  craft  of  the  whole 
City  that  Mr.  Colliber  did  not  know  conipletely  ?  Then  he 
made  Tommy — still  artless,  for  all  he  was  two-and-twenty,  and 
thought  he  was  fifty  in  worldly  wisdom — talk  about  his  ambi- 
tions.  And  Mr.  Colliber  contrived  to  let  him  see  how  very 
small  and  paltry  these  were.  After  these  conversations,  the 
young  man  was  astonished  to  think  how  much  he  had  told 
äbout  himself,  how  small  he  feit,  and  how  little  he  had  got  out 


wiih  his  money-market  articleSj  and  worked  at  his  imaginär)' 
mups. 

One  evening  he  astonished  Oliiithiis  by  inviting  him  to 
take  his  cigar  in  his  house.  He  led  his  guest  into  a  dining- 
room^  plainly  furnished  wUh  a  table,  a  sideboarcl,  a  cellaret, 
Jive  chairs,  and  nothing  eise,  No  pictures,  no  books,  no  sofas, 
notbing  luxurious  at  alL  Mn  Colliber  had  parted  with  all 
these  when  he  sold  his  furniture  in  Kensington  Palace  Gar- 
dens:  he  never  wanted  them,  or  cared  about  Josing  them  ;  the 
furniture  of  a  City  office  was  all  that  he  ever  wished  to  pos- 
sess.     On  the  mantelshelf  was  a  box  of  cigars. 

**Take  one,  Gallaway/' said  Mr,  Colliber;  "you  will  und 
them  better  than  your  own*  They  ought  to  be,  They  cost 
seven  ponnds  a  hundred,  twelve  years  ago.  I  brought  my  cigars 
away  vvitli  me.  Will  you  take  a  glass  of  wine  ?  I  saved  part 
of  my  cellar,  too.  The  Gladstone  claret  was  sold  for  the  bene- 
lit  of  ihe  creditors,  Would  you  Uke  a  glass  of  '51  port,  or 
some  Lafitte,  or  some  Chambertin  ?  ^^ 

"  Port  for  me/^  said  Tommy,  still  onder  the  Impression  that 
port,  Sherry,  and  Champagne  are  the  only  wines  worthy  the 
consideration  of  a  gentleman, 

He  took  two  glasses,  and  was  good  enongh  to  find  the  wine 
silky  on  the  palate,  but  wanting  in  bone,  phrases  he  had  heard, 
but  imperfectly  undeFstood, 

"  Well,"  Said  Mn  Colliber,  *^  never  mind  about  the  port. 
Let  US  talk  business," 

"  Business,  by  all  means,"  said  Tommy,  taking  a  third  glass* 
"  Tm  a  business  man.*' 

**  For  some  years,  Gallaway,"  said  Mr.  Colliber,  "  IVe  had 
jxiy  eyes  upon  you  three  boys."  His  eye  upon  his  visitor  at  the 
moment  was  unpleasantiy  like  the  eye  of  a  hawk  upon  a  liltle 
bird.  Voung  Massey,  I  confess,  appeared  the  best  of  you,  I 
always  th ought  a  great  deal  might  be  made  of  Massey*  He  is 
a  boy  with  brains-  yes,  if  I  had  got  hold  of  Massey,  I  am  cer- 
tain  I  could  have  made  a  great  man  of  him.  But  Massey  is 
gone ;  gone  aw^ay  from  London^  where  the  money  is.  What  a 
fool !  What  a  rooL !  As  for  you,  I  confess  I  have  my  doubts, 
and  I  am  not  at  all  certain  wbether  the  trouble  I  am  going  to 
take  will  be  made  up  to  me  by  your  success,  But  we  can  try; 
if  you  like.  we  can  try,  As  for  young  Engledew,  he  is  a  coli* 
tempiible  idiot*' 
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"  As  for  yourselt,  then  ? " 

"  As  for  myself/'  said  the  young  man :  "  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean  by  making  great  men,  IVe  got  into  a  very 
good  thing  already,  but  1  suppose  there  is  always  something 
better.  And  if  youVe  got  anything  better  to  offer,  Mr.  Colli- 
ber,  that's  safe  and  would  not  lead  to  failure,  and  not  being 
able  to  show  your  nose  in  the  City,  of  course  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  it." 

This  was  said  with  dignity,  because  he  resented  Ihe  injuri- 
ous  comparison  with  Will. 

"  You  shall  hear  it ;  perhaps  you  will  succeed  in  understand- 
ing  it." 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  Colliber ;  none  of  your  financial  rigs,  you 
know.  My  uncle  is  a  steady  old  fiie.  He  wouldn't  hear  of 
it." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  Gallaway,  but  listen.  I  know,"  he  con- 
tinued,  "  about  your  partnership.  It  is  a  safe  little  thing,  and 
youVe  got  a  small  share — a  lifth,  isn't  it  ?  That  brings  you 
three  or  four  hundred  a  year.  In  ten  years  or  so  you  may  be 
promoted  to  a  third  share,  and  then  you  will  draw  seven  hun- 
dred or  so ;  that  is,  I  believe,  the  State  of  the  case." 

Tommy  nodded  :  that  was  the  exact  State  of  the  case. 

"  What  I  am  thinking  of,"  said  Mr.  Colliberj  "  is  very  dif- 
ferent  work  ;  work  which,  if  you  can  manage  it,  will  give  you 
as  much  in  one  year  as  you  could  save  in  twenty ;  work  which 
requires  no  capital ;  which  you  can  do  secretly,  and  which 
will  not  interfere  with  your  partnership." 

'*  Of  course,"  said  Olinthus,  "  you  mean  what  you  used  to 
do." 

"  Not  quite  " — Mr.  Colliber  sm.iled — "  not  quite  what  I  used 
to  do.  Later  on  you  will  perhaps  understand.  I  will  teil  you, 
however,  something  of  what  I  did.  Five-and-thirty  years  ago  I 
was  a  Clerk  in  a  wine  merchant's  office.  T  was  twenty-four 
years  of  age  :  I  had  no  friends  or  family  influence  to  help  me. 
I  was  pretty  certain  to  remain  a  clerk.  Then  I  had  the  good 
luck  to  fall  in  with  a  man  who  began  to  teach  me  things,  just 
as  you  have  fallen  in  with  me." 

"  What  did  he  teach  you  ?  " 

"  Before  I  met  him  I  knew  nothing.  I  was  even  such  a 
fool " — ^he  looked  quickly  at  his  listener — "  as  to  imagine  that 


would  like  to  know " 

"  Prr  cisely ;  you  are  in  the  same  position  that  I  was.  Well, 
I  may  possibly — I  say  I  tnay — I  do  not  promise,  but  I  may  be 
able  to  teach  you  what  my  old  friend  taught  me.  He  is  now,  I 
fear,  gone  to  a  place  where  Stocks  and  shares  are  not  dealt 
with." 

"  Was  it  any  good  when  you  learned  it  ? "  asked  the  pupil. 
"  What  didit  come  to  when  you  totted  it  up  ?  '* 

**  Think  now  " — he  had  risen,  and  was  standing  on  the 
hearthrug  and  shaking  an  impressive  forefinger  and  looking 
bis  listener  in  the  face  with  his  cold,  keen  eye — "  think  ;  I  was 
four-and-twenty  when  I  began.  I  had  npthing — not  one  f ar- 
thing had  I.     At  thirty  I  had  a  hundred  thousand." 

"Oh!" 

"At  forty  I  had  a  half  a.million;  at  fifty  anything  you 
please,  with  a  splendid  office  and  troops  of  clerks.  Nothing 
was  Started,  no  Company,  or  mine,  or  railway  but  was  brought 
to  me.     That  is  what  it  totted  up  to." 

"  Yet,"  Said  Tommy,  recovering  a  little,  "  at  sixty-five  or 
thereabouts  ?  "  And  he  looked  around  at  the  piain  furniture, 
meaning  that  it  was  all  gone. 

Mr.  Colliber's  face  darkened  for  a  moment.  Yet  he  re- 
flected.  There  must  be  a  fine  quality  of  impudence  in  a  young 
man  who  could  without  hesitation  fire  such  a  shot. 

"  At  sixty-five,"  he  replied  softly,  "  I  have  nothing,  you 
think,  and  I  have  failed.  Very  good.  Never  mind  how  much 
or  how  littb  I  have,  let  us  acknowledge  the  failure.  It  was  a 
failure  which  means  a  good  deal  more  than  you  can  understand. 
Why,  it  turned  me  out  of  the  City — away  from  the  money — can 
you  understand  what  that  means  ?  All  the  money  flows  in  one 
direction,  and  I  was  turned  away  from  the  place  whither  it 
flows." 

He  looked  more  like  a  hawk  than  ever.  Tommy  began  to 
think  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  took  another  glass  of  port  mur- 
murinp^  that  it  was  a  generous  wine  but  had  perhaps  been  kept 
too  long  in  the  wood. 

"  At  sixty,"  Mr.  Colliber  went  on,  "  I  was  out  of  it.  Well, 
that  is  a  great  misfortune.  I  have  lost  the  only  thing  which 
makes  life  tolerable.  I  can  no  longer  use  my  powers  ;  they  are 
lost."     Here  he  was  silent  again  and  sat  down. 

**  Remember  " — he  sprang  to  his  feet  again — "  that  I  was 


X  üu  are  maa  lo  leei  it  wnerever  you  go ;  in  tne  ^^ity  wnere 
you  are  watched  and  envied ;  every  post  brings  you  letters 
assuring  you  f  your  greatness  ;  you  are  reminded  of  it  by  eve^y 
man  you  meet  at  the  West-End  from  a  duke  downwards;  oy 
the  great  ladies  who  run  after  you  and  court  you  for  the  mcney 
you  can  help  them  to  get  by  a  judicious  interview  wi.h  a 
broker.  Good  heavens  I  sir,  I  say  that  I  was  a  Prince  for  chirty 
years." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  went  on,  speaking  in 
low,  measured  tones.  "  If  it  were  all  to  do  over  again,  I 
would  do  it  all  again.  If  I  knew  at  thirty  that  I  was  to  be  a 
pauper  at  sixty,  and  have  to  go  into  a  workhouse,  I  would  take 
the  intermediate  years  of  wealth  and  power  contentedly.  If  I 
were  your  age  and  the  devil  were  to  stand  beside  rae  as  I 
stand  beside  you" — he  laid  bis  finger  on  his  companion's 
Shoulder — Tommy  jumped  and  said,  "Oh,  borror!"  r.nd  ihen 
took  another  glass  of  port,  and  said  there  was  beeswing — "  and 
were  to  lay  before  me  a  paper  offering  me  thirty  years  of  such 
wealth  and  then  poverty  and  hunger  tili  the  end,  I  would  sign 
that  paper  with  a  cheerful  heart." 

"  I  would  rather,"  said  Olinthus,  "  sign  a  paper  which  made 
me  rieh  until  the  end  of  my  life." 

"Tut — tut,  you  can't  have  everything.  You  young  man 
forget  that  a  man  can  only  have  what  he  can  grab." 

"  It  must  be  such  a  beastly  thing,"  said  Olinthus,  "  to  give 
it  all  up  just  when  one  is  getting  old.  Why,  at  sixty  I  should 
like  to  put  my  feet  up  in     chair  and  look  on." 

"  So  you  think  now.  When  you  are  sixty  you  will  find  that 
your  ohly  happiness  is  t    wprk." 

Then  he  feil  into  another  fit  of  musing,  and  Tommy  looked 
on,  wondering  why  he  was  invited  to  hear  all  this,  and  what 
was  Coming  next. 

"  Not  do  it  again  ? "  Mr.  Colliber  presently  went  on  repeat- 
ing  himself,  "  not  do  it  again  ?  Why,  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  had 
the  Chance.  Why,  is  there  anything  in  the  world  compared 
with  having  money  ?  You  get  the  best  of  everything,  the  first 
of  everything ;  you  can  buy  it  all.  Do  you  want  respect  ? 
You  can  buy  it.  Or  love  ?  You  can  buy  it.  Or  frienhs  ? 
You  can  buy  them.     Or  a  title  ?     You  can  buy  it.     I  bought 


end?  The  more  I  look  at  tt  the  more  I  am  satisfied  with  it. 
WUy,  I  always  kncw  what  the  end  would  be.  I  feit  exaclly  as 
if  I  had  müde  that  compact  we  talked  about  just  now,  I  knew  ihe 
smash  would  come  some  day,  Yet  forten  years  of  suchwealth 
as  was  mine  I  would  give  up  all  my  old  age  to  poverty,  even 
the  meaimess  o£  such  a  village  as  this.  For  ten  years,  sir,  aud 
1  had  thirty." 

"  I  should  like  to  be  rieh  all  through^"  said  Tommy,  feebly- 

"  A  splendid  faüure,  I  daresay.  And  that  is  what  ihey  re- 
member,  A  splendid  success,  That  is  what  I  remember. 
From  a  clerk's  desk  to  a  great  house  in  Palace  Gardens ;  from 
a  miserable  Shilling  City  dining-room  to  all  the  best  clubs  in 
London," 

"  Jf  you  were  so  rieh,  then,"  said  OlinthuSj  whose  imagina- 
nation  was  not  easily  dazzled,  "  why  did  you  throw  away  your 
money  ?  " 

"  I  will  teach  you,  if  you  like  to  leam,  how  to  win  money 
and  how  to  lose  it,  Would  you  like  to  leam  ?  Do  yoo  want 
tobe  rieh?" 

'*  Of  course,''  Tommy  grew  very  red  "  Every  fellow 
wants  to  be  rieh,  Eu£  what  do  you  mean  by  being  rieh  ?  Is  it 
to  run  a  muck  and  then  fai]  ? " 

"  What  I  raeao  is  to  grow  nch,  solidly  rieh,  in  a  very  few 
years  ;  to  grow  enorm ously  within  a  few  more  ;  to  have  the  re- 
spect  and  envy  of  all  your  contemporaries ;  to  be — such  a 
Power  as  I  was  myself,     That  is  what  I  mean,  yonng  man." 

"  Oh  1  I  say- ^"     Tommy  grew  red  and  white  ahernately. 

"You   are   joking,  you  know,  Mn  CoUiben     Well — I  am  not 

good  at  practieal  jokes,  and — and — I  tblnk^ "  he  half  rose 

to  go,  ^ 

"  Shall  I  teach  you,"  repeated  Mr.  Golliber,  slowly  and 
coldlvj  ^*to  grow  rieh,  really  rieh,  substantially  rieh — not  rieh 
as  vüu  and  your  partisans  would  call  rieh,  but  rolHng  in 
gold?" 

**  You  conldn't  keep  h,"  said  Tommy,  twisting  in  bis  chair 
like  a  bird  imeasy  beneath  the  eyes  of  the  snake.  **  You 
conldn't  keepyours,  you  know." 

"  Have  you   aved  any  money  yet  ?  "  asked  the  Tempter. 

**IVe  put  by     hundred  or  two." 

"  A  hundred  or  two  1  You  have  been  a  partner  for  thre^ 
years.     A   huudred  or  two.     In  twenty  years  you  may  have 
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a  miserable  tradesman  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  "  Tommy  gasped.  "  But  I  don't  understand.  Why 
should  you  teach  me  anything  ?  What  have  I  done  ?  What 
am  I  to  do  for  you  ?  You  were  a  great  speculator.  My  uncle 
would  turn  me  out  if  I  were  to  begin  speculating.  I  hope  you 
won't  be  offended,  but  I  couldn't — really  I  couldn't — invest  my 
little  savings  in  any  project  whatever — ^particularly  if  it  is  a 
project  of  Mr.  Massey's." 

Mr.  Colliber  laughed. 

"  You  are  a  cautious  young  man,"  he  said.  "  I  am  not 
going  to  ask  you  to  invest  in  any  projects,  or  to  lose  anything, 
or  to  risk  anything  whatever.     I  am  going  to  teach  you." 

"  Is  it — is  it — difficult  to  learn  ? ' 

"  It  is  a  new  language,  and  very  difficult  to  learn.  Thous- 
ands  try  to  learn  it ;  here  and  there  one  succeeds.  Let  me  see 
if  you  are  one  of  those  two  or  three.  If  you  are  you  have  a 
great  career  before  you.  If  you  are  not — why — then  " 
He  shrugged  his  Shoulders. 

"  Then  ? "  asked  Tommy. 

"  Then  you  will  be  no  worse  off  than  you  are  now,  and  will 
have  gained  a  little  experience  of  the  world." 

"  When,  Mr.  Colliber,"  asked  Tommy,  humbly,  "  when  will 
the  lesson  begin  ? " 

"  I  shall  begin,"  he  replied,"  with  an  Illustration,  not  a  lesson, 
I  shall  begin  by  giving  you  fifty  pounds." 

"  Fifty  pounds  ?     GiVe  me  fifty  pounds  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  way  in  which  I  shall  begin.  You  understand 
English,  I  suppose.  Very  good.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
these  words  :  I  shall — give — ^you — ^fif  ty — ^pounds  ?  Are  you  toö 
proud  to  accept  that  sum  ?  " 

"  Fifty  pounds  ? " 

"  In  the  City  men  do  not  generally  give  money  to  each 
other,  do  they  ?  Yet  I  will  present  you  with  the  sum  of  fifty 
pounds." 

There  are  some  things — not  things  of  science — ^which  can- 
not  possibly  be  explained.  For  instance,  why  a  bald-headed 
barber  offers  to  restore  your  thatch,  yet  remaineth  in  his  own 
baldness.  It  may  certainly  be  for  coolness  that  he  goeth  bald 
— yet  this  climate  is  already  too  cold.  Or  why  an  old  gray- 
beard,  by  means  of   alcheray  and  its.  kindred  arts,  oft^i^  \.o 


remcirkable,  yet  rot  so  remarkable,  pernaps,  in  a  village  wnere 
money  is  vehemently  desired,  and  the  want  of  it  bitterly 
moumed,  as  to  find  a  poor  man,  or  one  thought  to  be  poor— 
everybody  is  poor  who  has  not  as  much  as  he  desires— offering 
to  make  another  rieh,  Why  not  himself  ?  Olinthus  gazed  in 
wonder,  asking  this  question,  but  not  daring  to  put  it  into  words. 

"  Why  not  myself  ? "  asked  Mr.  Colliber,  ihought-reading 
like  any  American.  "  If  I  wanted  money  in  a  small  way  I 
could  make  it  for  myself.  But  I  could  never  become  again  the 
Power  which  I  was  ;  and  without  that  the  money  would  be  of 
no  use  to  me." 

What  he  did  not  explain  was  that  not  only  was  his  influence 
gone,  but  also  his  reputation,  and  that  beyond  the  power  of 
recovery.  There  are  still  some  things  which  cannot  be  for- 
given ;  there  are  some  men  whom  the  world,  though  their  eyes 
swell  out  with  fatness,  will  not  admit  among  them. 

"Fifty  pounds!"  Olinthus  repeated  the  words,  thinking 
what  a  lot  he  could  do  with  fifty  pounds  if  he  were  to  spend  it, 
and  where  he  would  put  it  if  he  determined  to  save  it.  "  Fifty 
pounds  !  And  to  do  nothing  for  it !  Really,  Mr.  Colliber,  I 
take  this  very  kindly  of  you.     Really,  to  do  nothing  for  it  ?  ** 

"  You  think  I  want  you  to  forge  somebody's  name,  perhaps  ?  '* 
Mr.  Colliber  laughed  in  his  hard,  metallic  way.  "  Nothing  of 
the  kind.  Perhaps  I  want  to  amuse  myself.  Perhaps  I  want 
to  see  the  stuff  you  are  made  of.  Young  Massey  would  not 
have  required  fifty  pounds  to  make  him  understand  what  was 
meant.  But  never  mind  Massey.  You  shall  see  by  a  practical 
illustration  how  money  can  be  made  without  trouble,  if  one 
has  the  knowledge.  You  shall  begin  as  I  began.  If  you 
choose  to  go  on  as  I  went  on,  you  can  do  so.  If  you  prefer 
Sticking  to  your  oil,  you  can  do  that." 

He  then  proceeded  to  inform  his  disciple,  who  as  yet  com- 
prehended  nothing,  that  the  game  of  speculation  may  be  played 
on  a  big  scale  or  a  small  scale,  like  whist,  dcart^,  or  any  other 
game.  It  is  played  by  an  immense  number  of  people  who 
know  nothing  of  the  "  rules,"  so  to  speak,  that  is,  have  no 
special  knowledge  to  guide  ihem  ;  therefore  they  gamble  like 
blind  men  ;  they  may  win,  but  the  chances  are  against  them, 
because  their  adversaries  are  players  who  are  acquainted  with 


tnem. 

"  As  for  me,"  said  Mr.  Colliber,  "  I  have  been  out  of  it  for 
some  years,  but  I  still  can  feel  the  pulse  of  the  market.  The 
old  knowledge  by  which  I  controlled  the  Stock  Exchange  is 
gone,  I  fear,  but  I  can  still  put  my  hand  on  certainties,  and  I 
am  going  to  put  you  up  to  one,  on  a  small  scale." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Tommy  eagerly. 

"  You  are  to  go  to  Geclge,  in  Copthall  Lane.  He  is  my 
old  broker.  You  will  give  him  a  letter  of  introduction.  You 
will  teil  him  to  buy  10,000  Russians." 

"Buy  10,000  Russians?  What  shall  I  do  with  them  when 
I  get  them  ?  "  For  the  moment  he  just  thought  that  he  was  to 
purchase  the  subjects  of  the  Czar — his  bond-servants,  not  his 
bonds. 

"  They  are  just  now  4  3-8.  In  a  fortnight  you  will  call  upon 
him  again.  You  will  find  they  have  gone  up  to  4  7-8.  He  will  pay 
you  thö  difference,  which  will  be  £$0,  Of  course  the  stock 
may  be  4  6-8,  or  it  may  be  5.  In  that  case,  your  difference  may 
be  forty  or  sixty." 

"  But  suppose  they  go  down,"  said  Olinthus. 

"  Don't  I  teil  you,  man,  that  they  will  go  up } " 

The  next  day  Olinthus  paid  the  visit  to  the  honorable 
Gedge,  and  with  great  trepidation  delivered  his  letter  of  in- 
troduction, and  made  his  request  for  the  10,000  Russians. 
Instead  of  being  asked  to  show  his  bank  book,  State  his  i:*- 
come,  and  give  security  for  so  large  an  order — nominally  a 
million — the  order  was  simply  entered,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  depart,  as  if  a  million  was  nothing  more  than  a  ton  of  coals 
or  a  dozen  of  sherry.  For  a  fortnight  he  would  be  the  owner 
of  a  million.     And  then  the  settlement ! 

For  the  next  fortnight  he  watched  the  money-market  article 
every  moming  with  feverish  anxiety.  Suppose  the  shares  were 
to  go  down  !  Suppose  they  were  to  fall  heavily  !  Where  was 
the  money  to  come  from  to  meet  the  difference  ?  He  lay 
awake  all  night  thinking  of  this  dreadful  possibility.  WhBt 
would  his  uncle  say  ?  And  already  he  saw  himself  kicked  out 
from  his  partnership  with  words  of  reproach  and  ignominy. 
Mr.  Colliber  had  made  a  big  mista^ke  when  he  failed  himself. 
Why  not  ^  «mall  mistake  now  ? 

"  Don't  look  anxious,  *  Gallaway,"   said  his  adviser.     *'  Do 


The  old  speculator  slmigged  his  Shoulders.  Jlow  did  lie 
know  ?  How  could  he  explain  ?  Ask  a  flint-instrument  collec- 
tor  how  he  knows  an  ancient  spear-head  from  one  of  Flint 
Jack's  manufacture.  Ask  a  coin  man  how  he  knows  that  an 
old  coin  is  a  forgery,  one  of  many  committed  in  Alexandria  to 
cheat  collectors  of  the  third  Century.  Ask  a  man  in  the  pic- 
ture  trade  how  he  knows  a  copy  from  an  original.  Ask  a  man  . 
learned  in  Soarabaei  how  he  knows  *the  Brimingham  specimen 
from  a  Nile  native.  Ask  a  man  who  collects  old  silver  how  he 
knows  the  fictitious  from  the  genuine.  Ask  a  man  who  reads 
old  inscriptions  how  he  knows  the  genuine  from  the  false.  How 
did  he  know  ?  Of  course  he  knew.  How  could  he  teil  ? 
Of  course  he  could  teil.  Long  practice  had  given  him  the 
instinct.  In  fact  the  stock  rose  steadily.  They  reached  on 
the  day  of  settlement  4  7-8,  and  Olinthus  had  the  pleasure  of 
drawing  that  fifty  pounds,  less  brokerage  commission. 

"  Well,"  Said  Mr.  Colliber,  "  I  hope  you  are  satisfied." 

"  It  is,  I  am  sure,"  said  Tommy,  with  the  sunshine  of  con- 
tent beaming  from  his  face,  "it  is  I  am  sure,  extremely  kind 
of  you,  sir,  and  I  cannot  thank  you  enough." 

"  This  is  a  beginning,  Gallaway.  You  have  now  learned 
how  money  may  be  made  without  labor.  If  that  stock  had 
gone  down  four-eights  instead  of  going  up  you  would  have 
lost  fifty  pounds.  You  may,  therefore,  learn  how  to  lose  money, 
as  well  as  gain  it,  without  doing  anything  for  it.  A  great  many 
people  are  playing  this  game,  and  most  of  them  lose.  They 
lose,  you  see,  because  they  play  without  knowing  about  the 
rules." 

"  The  rules  !     There  are  rules,  then  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  But  these  rules  are  difficult  to  learn,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  apply.  Let  us,  however  have  another  Illustra- 
tion, if  you  please,  just  to  show  you  how  these  rules  may  be 
applied  by  one  who  knows  them.  Would  you  like  to  make  a 
hundred  this  time  ?  " 

"  Oh !  "  Tommy  gasped. 

Mr.  Colliber  gave  him  fresh  directions,  which  he  punctually 
obeyed.  He  passed  the  next  fortnight  in  a  tumult  of  hope  and 
expectation.  A  hundred  pounds  !  This  time,  however,  he  was 
more  confident ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  fortnight  he  landed 
his  hundred  safely,  and  paid  it  to  his  private  account  with  joy 


straight  tip  ?  1  hat  is  hve  tliousand  a  year.  Uh  I  it  costs  you 
nothing.     Don*t  desert  rae — yet — Mr.  CoUiber " 

"  Not  yet,"  replied  his  ad  viser,  smilingly ;  "  I  shall  not 
desert  you  yet." 

He  then  proceeded  to  inform  his  disciple  that  he  had  seen 
him  through  two  successful  Operations,  and  was  willing  to  see 
him  through  a  third,  after  which  he  would  have  to  begin  a 
serious  study  if  he  meant  business. 

"  How  much  would  you  Uke  to  make  this  time  ? "  asked 
the  great  magician,  as  if  it  was  merely  a  question  of  naraing 
the  amount. 

"  Might  I  say — two  hundred  ?  "  Olinthus  hesitated  and 
blushed  at  his  own  boldness. 

"  Certainly— and  fifty,"  said  Mr.  Colliber.  "  It  is  all  I 
shall  do  for  you  for  the  present." 

In  another  fortnight  the  young  man  had  cleared  that  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  In  six  weeks  De  had  made  four  hundred 
pounds.  And  he  feit  as  if  he  had  done  it  by  his  own  sagacitv 
and  as  if  he  possessed  within  himself  the  capacity  for  making 
ten  times,  twenty,  thirty  times  that  sum. 

How  small  and  miserable  seemed  the  oil  trade  compared 
with  results  so  splendid !  What  a  future  would  be  his  if  he 
could  only  leam  the.secret  of  the  trade,  or — better  still — if  Mr. 
Colliber  would  go  on  telling  him  what  to  do  !  Why,  a  man 
with  that  knowledge  was  a  demigq^.  The  oil  trade  !  a  poor 
thing  at  best,  and  to  end  as  his  uncle  was  ending,  with  a  Square 
house  and  a  one-horse  carriage !  Whereas,  in  the  trade  of 
buying  and  selling  of  shares  and  Stocks,  one  might  end  in 
Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  with  such  glories  as  Mr.  Colliber 
had  enjoyed.  What  a  place  in  which  to  bestow  the  beauteous 
Ciaire  !  How  splendidly  would  that  goddess  become  the 
purple  halls  and  gilded  saloons  which  might  be  his  if  Mr. 
Colliber  continued  propitious ! 

This  was  the  beginning  of  all  the  Greatness  which  f ollowed, 
Ever)l:hing  must  have  a  beginning,  but  most  things,  unhappily, 
have  an  appointed  end. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  DAY  OF  SMALL  THINGS. 

It  is  always  interesling  to  read  the  biographies  of  writers, 
great  and  small,  how  at  the  outset  the  candidate  for  glory  is 
invariably  received  with  a  most  prodigious  quantity  of  cuffs, 
coups  depied^  thwacks,  black  eyes,  snubs,  disgraces,  disappoint- 
ments,  down  knockings,  out  kickings,  rebuffs,  rudenesses, 
broken  promises,  prejudices,  cheals,  robberies,  rejections, 
woundings  of  vanity,  pullings  down  of  pride,  dampings  of  am- 
bition,  and  so  forth.  The  most  curious  thing  is  that  all  these 
kicks  seem  in  the  long  run  to  be  good  for  a  man.  They  teach 
him,  I  believe,  to  feel  for  other  people,  and  so  help  him  to  get 
a  hold  of  them.  And  presently  his  wounds  heal  up  and  you 
would  never  think,  to  see  him  now  so  magnificent  and  trium- 
phant,  that  he  was  once  a  mere  down-trodden,  squirming 
worm.  Behold  him  !  He  leadeth  the  people  by  the  ear,  just 
as  in  the  old  days  they  used  to  lead  their  captives  by  a  hook  in 
the  nose,  or  as  all-conquering  Venus  still  drags  her  prisoners 
by  a  Single  hair. 

li  one  could  write  at  length  the  story  of  Allen's  early  strug- 
gles,  it  would  form  a  most  instructive  chapter  in  literary  history. 
Yet  there  is  little  that  is  original  or  striking  in  the  adventures 
of  a  young  man  come  to  town  with  a  portfolio  füll  of  papers  ; 
he  has  no  friends  ;  he  begins  the  battle  against  unbelief,  sus- 
picion,  distrust,  dishonesty,  greed,  and  all  the  other  giants  who 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  young  knight-errant  in  the  field  of  Letters. 
Perhaps  he  succeeds ;  more  often  he  fails.  What  becomes  of 
those  who  fall  no  man  knoweth  ;  it  is  whispered  that  they 
become  editors  of  country  papers,  or  that  they  go  to  the 
Colon ies,  and  pretend  to  have  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Saturday^ 
or  perhaps  they  fall  back  on  their  friends  and  lead  for  ever 
afterwards  a  broken-winged  and  disappointed  life  ;  who  knows  ? 
The  field  of  Letters  is  called  a  Republic  ;  but  I  do  not  know 
why,  because  in  a  Republic  all  the  men  are  equal,  whereas  in 
Hterature  they  are  all  unequal.  Perhaps  the  name  is  taken 
from  some  fancied  resemblance  to  a  South  American  Republic, 
where  the  President,  or  Publisher,  whatever  he  is  called,  is 
chzngtd  once  a  quarter  with  a  new  Pronouncement.     The  so 
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tion  as  possible  from  the  people  in  the  seats,  and  hoping  to  see 
a  great  crowd  assemble,  with  prodigious  shoutings,  directly 
they  begin  to  play  their  parts ;  when  they  are  not  playing,  they 
are  Standing  aside  criticising  their  fellow  actors.  Some  there 
are  whom  no  one  regardeth  at  all ;  when  they  come  on  the 
seats  are  swiftly  emptied  ;  these  play  for  their  brethren  alone, 
who  look  on  and  jeer ;  and  there  are  a  very  few — a  happy  few 
— at  whose  appearance  the  seats  are  crammed.  Yet  all  the 
Citizens  in  this  Republic  pretend  to  be  of  equal  strength  and 
give  themselves  the  same  airs. 

When  Allen  came  to  town  he  brought  with  him  his  savings, 
which,  as  he  had  been  drawing  a  substantial*  salary,  consider- 
ing  his  age,  amounted  to  no  less  an  amount  than  jCj^,  He 
could  easily,  he  thought,  live  upon  this  sum  until  his  poems 
were  sold.  Of  course  the  poems  were  most  beautifully  written 
out  in  a  legible  hand  and  had  received  the  author's  latest  cor- 
rections.  The  poems  were,  besides  this  ^^75,  all  his  fortune. 
Perhaps,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  any  lad  who  arrives  in 
London  with  his  customary  twopence,  is  richer  than  he  who 
has  nothing  but  a  manuscript,  because  with  twopence  you  can 
buy  things,  whereas  with  a  whole  satchelful  of  poems  you  can 
buy  nothing — nothing  at  all.  Will  a  butcher  cut  you  off  a 
pound  of  Steak,  even  from  the  tougher  part  of  the  animal,  in 
return  for  a  ballade^  even  a  bailad  of  "  Dadoes  Sage  and 
Green,"  printed  on  aesthetic  paper  ?  Twopence,  it  is  true,  will 
not  go  far  in  steak,  but  think  of  the  great  lump  of  pudding  it 
will  buy !  A  self-made  man,  indeed,  is  he  who  rises  in  the 
World  and  makes  his  way  out  of  nothing  at  all  but  a  bündle  of 
poems. 

Of  course.  Allen  began  in  the  way  common  among  young 
poets,  that  is  to  say  he  sent  his  verses  to  the  publisher.  When 
the  first  House  refused  them  he  feit  a  little  sorry  for  the  House 
— they  were  throwing  away  their  chances ;  when  the  second 
sent  them  back  he  was  hurt ;  at  the  third  refusal,  he  was  indig- 
nant ;  at  the  fourth,  he  feit  grieved  for  the  world  which  was 
pining  for  good  poetry  and  being  kept  out  of  it ;  at  the  fifth  a 
kind  of  dismay  seized  him.  Long  before  they  had  all  refused 
it  seemed  as  if  the  sun  was  darkened  and  the  moon  ecU^sed. 
For  he  thought  in  his  ignorance  as  if  he  alone  amotvg^  -^oww^ 


ices,  just  as  one  makes  acquaintances  in  a  club,  by  constantl^B 
iheeting  the  samc  men  In  the  same  place.  He  took  his  nightly^' 
Steak  at  a  certain  tavern  ;  it  was  used  for  the  same  purpose  by 
a  good  many  men  connected  with  literature,  the  press,  Jaw,  and 
so  forth.  By  sittmg  at  the  same  table  with  these  men  every 
night,  he  got  to  know  some  of  them,  In  his  loneliness  anc^' 
friendlessness  it  was  something  to  look  forward  to,  some  kind  ofl 
conversation  everi  with  a  man  of  whose  very  narae  he  was  Ignor- 
ant 

The  first  man  who  spoke  to  him  w^as  a  man  olderthan  him- 
self  by  seven  or  eight  years  ;  a  man  ncarly  ihirty,   a  man  with^ 
a  very  wise  and  thoughtfid  face,  who  might  be  a  great  philo so^ 
pher,  or  a  great  scholar,  or  a  great  m ästet  in  iotellectual   ath- 
letics,  widi  something  of  the  responsible  look  of  an  eamest 
Student.      Possibly  he   might   be   a   great   prig ;    most  ver/l 
thoughtfuldooking  persons  are  ;  he  had  dark  hair  and  rat  her  ai 
thin  face  with  marked  features.     His  eyes  were  dark  too  andl 
deep-set,  and  looked  more  thoiightful  even  than   the  nose,   a* 
feature  which  marks  the  existence  of  thought  al most  more  than 
any  othen     He  was  a  man  of  middle  h eight ;  he  seemed  better 
"set  iip  "  somehow  than  most  of  the  men  who  frequented  the  ' 
place,  and  he  knew  none  of  a  certain  noisy  set  whosat  together 
every  night  drinking  whisky  and   water  and   telling   stories,, 
Whcn  he  had  finlshed  his  simple  dinner,  he  used  to  get  up  anc 
walk  away. 

I  do  not  know  bow  Allen  first  began  to  notice  this  man  more^ 
than  the  reist ;  but  he  became  presently  aware  that,  by  accident 
or  otherwise,  they  came  to  sit  at  the  same  table   nearly  every« 
evening  and  one  night  they  spoke  to  each  other,  about  somej 
topic  of  ihe  evening  paper, 

The  next  night  they  talked  again,  and  Allen  delivered  him*] 
seif  of  his  views,  which  were  those  of  ingeniious  youth,  anc 
crude.  Tlife  other  man  let  him  talk  but  said  little.  The  neji 
night,  and  the  next^  they  met  agahi  and  talked  more  freely.  Iti 
wIl5^  not  difficult  to  win  Allen^s  confidence,  and  in  the  course  o| 
a  few  evenings  he  had  told  most  of  bis  story. 

**  I  thought  it  was  so,  from  the  beginning,"   said  the  wise 
looklng  man.     "I  knew  you  came  from  the  country.     The  facti 
ifj,  except  myself,  nobody  at  all  has   been   bom    in  London ; 
ei'crybody  comes  from  the  country  and  works  his  way  up,  Tli 


"  And  I  thought,  too,  that  you  were  come  up  with  ambi« 
tions.     Have  you  tried  the  publishers  yet  ? " 

"  All  of  them." 

"  Of  course.     Poetry  ? " 

Allen  blushed. 

*•  I  see      Still  more  of  course." 

He  Said  no  more  that  night,  but  the  next  he  retumed  to 
the  subject  and  asked  Allen  how  long  he  had  been  in  London. 

"  Six  months." 

"And  all  this  time  you  have  been  taking  your  manuscript 
round  to  the  publishers,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Allen  owned  that  such  was  the  case. 

"Have  you — if  I  may  ask  an  ^impertinent  question — have 
you  any  f  riands  among  literary  men  ? " 

Allen  confessed  that  he  knew  no  one  connected  with  liter- 
ature ;  in  fact,  that  he  had  no  friends  at  all  in  London— or, 
indeed,  anywhere  eise,  except  in  the  place  he  came  from. 

His  friend  produced  a  pocket-book  and  out  of  it  a  card. 

"  Will  you,"  he  said,  "  if  1  am  not  again  too  impertinent, 
allow  me  to  be  one  of  your  first  acquaintances  ?  My  name, 
you  see,  is  Lawrence  Ouvry,  and  I  am  a  barrister  by  profession, 
but  I  do  not  practise." 

He  handed  his  card  to  Allen.  "  Lawrence  Ouvry,"  with 
his  address  in  the  corner.  "  15,  King's  Bench  Walk." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Allen,  greatly  pleased.  "  My  name  is 
Engledew,  but  I  have  no  card.  It  is  no  use  having  cards 
when  you  have  no  friends." 

"  Will  you  come  to  my  Chambers  ?  I  will  make  you  some 
coffee,  and  we  can  have  a  pipe." 

Allen  accepted,  and  followed  Mr.  Lawrence  Ouvry  to 
a  second  floor  in  the  temple,  furnished  comfortably,  and  littered 
with  books  and  papers.  Ouvry  clearec}  away  a  pile  from  an 
easy-chair,  and  rolled  it  to  the  fire. 

"  Now,  Engledew,  sit  there  and  let  us  talk."  He  went  on  to 
make  preparations  for  his  coffee.  "  I  don't  generally  dine  at 
that  place,"  he  said,  "  but  I  have  had  scme  work  which  kept 
me  in  my  Chambers  in  the  evening,  and  it  was  convenient. 
Latterly,  I  confess,  I  have  been  there  every  night  for  the  sake 
of  talking  with  you." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Allen. 


man  worth  talking  to." 

He  did  not  explain  that  this  curious  and  rare  creature  ap- 
peared  to  him  to  be  also  füll  of  thoughts  and  ideas,  and  to 
have  a  touch  at  least  of  genius,  and  that  he  was  sorry  for  his 
friendlessness  and  for  his  ignorance  of  the  world.  No  one,  it 
is  tnie,  can  help  a  young  writer  very  much,  but  he  may  be 
helped  to  help  himself. 

"  It  is  a  mixed  lot,  the  set  of  men  who  dine  over  there/' 
Said  Ouv/y.  "  They  are  made  up  of  men  who  hope  to  get  high 
up  the  ladder,  and  men  who  have  got  a  little  way  up  and  there 
stick.  I  believe  they  are  all  connected,  or  want  to  be,  with 
journalism  or  literature  in  some  shape.  And  i  it  as  in  the 
days  of  Smollett,  all  the  Scotchmen  are  physicians  and  all  the 
Irishmen  are  barristers ;  as  for  the  Englishmen,  t-  '^y  are  of  all 
professions.  When  men  do  get  really  up  the  laua^i,  of  course 
they  join  a  club  and  dine  there.  Meantime  there  is  a  flavor 
of  Bohemia  about  the  place  which  pleases  new-comers.  To 
be  sure  Bohemia  never  had  any  clubs.  You  will  not  be  very 
long  among  them." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  you  will  get  beyond  them." 

"  It  does  not  look  like  it  yet,"  said  Allen.  *•  I  have  been 
watching  them  for  five  or  six  months.  I  hear  them  talking 
with  each  other  of  finding  work,  and  I  suppose  they  get  it ; 
but  as  for  me " 

^*  As  for  you,  their  work  is  not  your  work." 

"  But  I  must  find  some  work  before  the  money  is  quite 
gone." 

"  There  is  so  much  to  do  in  literature,"  said  his  adviser, 
"  that  the  difficulty  is  chiefly  to  find  out  what  you  can  do  best, 
and  what  will  pay  you  best.  The  world  is  continually  crying 
out  for  new  books,  for  instance  :  not  books  which  take  up  half 
a  man's  lifetime  and  advance  things ;  books  to  be  read  and 
tossed  aside  ;  light  books,  tales,  novels " 

*'  I  should  not  like  to  become  a  mere  novelist  or  book- 
maker,''  said  Allen  grandly. 

"  Johnson  was  both,"  said  Ouvry.  "  But  a  novelist  is  not 
a  bookmaker ;  he  is  an  artist.  He  paints  in  every  novel  a 
whole  gallery  of  portraits  and  pictures  ;  sometimes  his  gallery 
is  pleasing  and  sometimes  it  is  not.     Then  there  is  all  the 


"  But  you  can't  find  the  man  with  the  ribbons  and  the 
Shilling.  Patience.  The  recruiting  sergeant  is  always  about. 
You  will  get  that  Shilling.'' 

"  There  is  another  difficulty,"  continued  Ouvry.  "  One 
may  enlist  in  the  wrong  corps,  and  there  is  afterwards  no  end 
of  a  bother  to  get  exchanged.  I  know  a  man  who  now  writes 
excellent  articles  on  church  things — vestments,  you  know,  and 
liturgies — who  began  by  writing  burlesques,  and  is  horribly 
afraid  it  will  come  out  some  day.  Find  your  own  line  and 
stick  to  it." 

"  I  write  verse  every  day,"  said  Allen,  blushing  as  usual. 

"  To  be  sure.  Capital  practice.  The  man  who  can  write 
verse  can  write  anything.  Only  verse  by  itself  doesn't  pay, 
even  if  you  can  get  editors  to  take  it." 

He  then  began  to  talk  of  the  depths — literary  depths  into 
which  men  have  been  known  to  fall ;  of  degradations  in  the 
literary  life,  into  which  men  have  been  forced,  which  should 
make  young  men  tremble,  I  suppose  he  spoke  of  these  things 
purposely,  in  order  to  awaken  Allen  from  the  dream  of  fame 
and  fortune  to  be  gotten  by  his  poems  ;  how  once,  for  instance, 
there  was  a  young  poet  who  had  to  write  a  book  for  an  um- 
brella  maker  on  umbrella-making,  and  got  five  pounds  for  it ; 
how  another  was  fain  to  construct  a  story  for  an  enterprising 
Soapman,  with  an  affecting  plot  and  a  happy  termination,  in 
which  the  Soap  was  worked  up  and  made  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  denouement,  and  how  the  Soapman  published  it  with 
the  name  of  the  writer  outside,  and  an  advertisement  of  the 
Soap  slipped  in  between  every  page  ;  and  how  another  owned 
to  having  written,  for  ten  pounds,  a  book  of  travels  in  Borneo 
— never  having  been  outside  his  native  land ;  and  how  that 
book  went  through  four  editions,  and  he  never  a  penny  the 
richer.  And  h  another  man,  who  lived  in  the  back  parlor 
of  a  public-house,  jjot  ten  pounds  for  a  job  of  collecting  texts 
for  a  pious  every-day  book.  It  took  him  four  weeks  to  do, 
with  constant  confinement  to  that  back  parlor,  close  to  the  bar, 
and  it  brought  on  delirium  tremens.  And  how  another  man 
always  owed  fifty  pounds  to  a  certain  firm  of  publishers,  for 
whom  he  was  continually  working  it  off  but  never  quite  suc- 
<:eeded. 


one  will  read  poetry.  Far  better  is  it  to  send  a  descriplive 
articie  to  a  daily  paper,  or  a  critical  article,  or  a  tale,  or  an  essay, 
to  a  magazine. 

*'  If  you  really  want  the  literary  life,  Engledew,"  he  said, 
"  make  your  verse  of  secondary  consideration  ;  you  may  be- 
come  a  Journalist,  you  may  write^  novels,  you  may  get  up  a 
speciality,  but  you  must  not  think  of  making  poetry  pay." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Allen,  "  I  must  write  verse." 

"  No  one  wants  to  prevent  you.  Go  on  writing  verse.  But 
think  of  other  things.  As  for  me  I  have  been  among  writing 
people  all  my  life.  I  am  one  of  a  family  all  born  with  pens  in 
their  hands.  My  father  was  an  editor  and  a  writer,  my  mother 
was  a  poet,  my  sister  writes  three-volume  novels.  I  know  all 
the  editors,  or  all  about  them  ;  if  advice  will  be  any  good  I 
will  advise.  But  don*t  ask  me  to  recommend  your  work  to 
anybody,  because  if  I  do  he  will  infallibly  drop  it  into  the 
waste-paper  basket. " 

"  And  do  you  write  yourself  ?  " 

He  hesitated  a  moment. 

"  I  will  teil  you  some  day,  not  to-nigbt,  what  I  do." 

Lawrence  Ouvry,  a  few  days  later,  found  himself  in  a  cer- 
tain  drawing-room  at  a  sm  all  house  in  Bayswater.  It  was  five 
o'clock,  and  there  were  two  ladies  taking  tea,  one  elderly,  with 
white  hair  and  a  beautifully  wrinkled  face  and  very  kindly 
eves,  the  other  a  tall  and  beautiful  girl  of  twenty  or  so. 

"  I  told  you,  Gertrude,"  said  Lawrence,  addressing  the 
eider  lady,  "  that  I  thought  I  had  discovered  a  genius.  Well 
I  have.  He  has  shown  me  his  poems  ;  he  has  come  up  frcm 
the  country  to  get  fame.  He  is  füll  of  ideas,  his  verses  are 
füll  of  promise  ;  he  is  quite  ignorant  of  the  world,  and  he 
knows  nothing  except  from  books." 

"Oh!"  cried  the  eider  lady,  clasping  her  hands,  "bring 
him  here,  Lawrence." 

"  1  suppose,"  said  the  girl,  as  if  she  was  a  person  of  much 
larger  experience,  "that  he  is  a  gentleman,  Lawrence.  I 
hope  he  does  not  drop  his  aspirates  like  the  poet  from  Shrop- 
shire  "whom  Gertrude  invited  here  one  night  last  year.  The 
best  verse  in  the  world  could  not  make  that  man  tolerable." 

"  Everybodv  is  a  gentleman,  nowadays,"  said  Lawrence. 
**  This  man^s  father  was  something  in  the  City,  and  hanged 
himself  because  he  lost  his  money.     My  new  genius  told  me 


with  brazen  front.  My  man's  aspirates  are  fully  formed,  I 
assure  you.  I  expect,  however,  that  he  has  never  been  in  a 
drawing-room  in  his  life.  He  won't  be  uncouth,  but  he  will 
be  awkward.  You  must  draw  him  out,  Isabel.  As  for  you, 
Gertrude" — he  addressed  the  eider  lady — "you  will  take  an 
interest  in  him,  and  you  will  advise  him  first,  and  flatter  him 
next,  and  spoil  him  afterwards.  But  you  will  teach  him  things 
he  ought  to  know.     Yes,  I  will  bring  him  to  you." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A  NEW  WORLD. 


EvERYBODY  has  envied  the  feelings  with  which  Captain 
Christopher  Columbus  first  gazed  upon  the  shores  of  the  new 
'L/orld,  or  those  experienced  by  the  other  great  explorer  who 
nrst  surveyed  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Each,  we  are  given  to  un- 
derstand,  feil  into  a  rapture  of  ecstasy  in  cdnsidering  the 
boundless  opportunities  thus  thrown  open  for  the  improvement 
of  humanity  and  the  spread  of  true  religu  n.  The  picture  is 
bi.auaf  iL  esperi^liV  when  read  by  the  light  of  what  afterwards 
happenedo  Such,  indeed,  were  the  feelings  of  Olinthus  in 
gütting  a  Pisgah  view  of  that  enchanted  land  where  money 
may  be  had  for  the  picking  up.  No  doubtj  like  Columbus,  he 
feil  to  considering  what  an  opening  the  possession  of  that 
land  would  afford  for  "  doing  good."  Only  a  far  off  view; 
with  a  handful,  so  to  speak,  of  the  sacred  yellow  soil,  so  fertile 
and  so  beautiful,  just  enough  to  make  him  long  for  more  ;  just 
enough  to  make  him  discontented  with  the  proceeds  of  his 
share  in  the  concern,  and  to  make  him  lose  his  respect  for  his 
uncle,  who  thought  so  much  of  his  business. 

Suppose  a  country — the  country  of  the  future — in  which 
everybody  was  equal,  and  all  had  to  work  in  the  fields  for 
equal  wages.  There  would  be  no  professions,  no  learning,  no 
law,  no  books,  and  only  a  few  necessary  trades,  such  as  hang- 
man,  public  flogger,  custodian  of  the  drunken,  maker  of  clubs, 
knuckledusters,    bludgeons,  and    so  forth,    pig  slaughtei^T, 


i^uvci    wjijiiiv:;     ^luwüi^   up     LiiaL  j.aiixi   wuiiv     xa    vxiaa^xc;c;auic,     aiiu. 

work  at  trades  bürde  nsome  ;  he  would  then  make  a  further 
discovery,  namely,  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  fardel  and  fatigue 
of  life,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  go  round  among  the  poultry  yards 
and  the  barns  and  to  help  one's  seif  to  an  egg  here,  a  chicken 
there,  a  capon  or  a  duck,  a  fat  goose  at  Michaelmas,  a  turkey 
at  Christmas,  a  ham  or  a  side  of  pig,  a  saddle  of  Welsh  mutton, 
a  bottle  of  eider,  a  tankard  of  October,  and  so  on--  That  man 
would  be  the  found^r  of  a  school,  and  the  first  of  another  long 
line  of  philosophers,  who  eat  what  they  have  not  sowed,  drink 
what  they  have  not  brewed,  sleep  on  the  softest,  and  dwell  in 
palaces  ;  all  the  time  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets.  Olin- 
thus  was  one  of  that  school,  that  is,  he  desired  above  all  things 
to  be  a  disciple.  He  had  learned  that  he  mi^ht,  if  he  knew 
the  way,  live  such  a  life.  But  how  to  learn  that  way  ?  And 
oh  !  the  weary  round  of  the  daily  toil,  and  the  grinding  of  a 
tender  and  sensitive  nose  upon  the  grindstone,  and  the  slow 
returns  and  slender  profits,  and  the  discontent  of  one  who  has 
tasted  the  joys  of  making  money  for  nothing. 

It  was  poetical,  it  was  pitiful,  it  was  tragic.  Consider.  Olin- 
thus  had  made  four  hundred  pounds — a  lump  sum  of  four  hun- 
dred pounds — in  six  weeks,  without  doing  anything  whatever  for 
it  at  all.  It  was  done  by  the  simple  stroke  of  a  pen,  even  by  simple 
Word  of  mouth.  It  was  not,  unhappily,  done  by  his  own  skill 
and  craft,  but  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Colliber.  This  was  generous, 
noble,  liberal,  and  praiseworthy  of  Mr.  Colliber.  But  the  same 
patron  now  refused  to  do  anything  more  for  him.  This  was 
disapp5inting.  More — it  was  mean,  pettifogging,  contemptible 
in  Mr.  Colliber.  Respect  could  no  longer  be  entertained  for 
Mr.  Colliber.  Who  would  have  thought  it  of  Mr.  Colliber? 
Why — a  thing  which  actually  cost  him  nothing.  All  he  had  to 
do  was  to  give  him  the  straight  tip  and  let  him  go  and  buy. 
Only  just  to  lell  him  what  to  buy.  If  Olinthus  possessed  this 
magical  powe^r  he  would  have  been  too  happy  to  exercise  it — 
when  he  no  longer  wanted  it  for  his  own  benefit — ^for  the  bene- 
fit  of  5ome  deserving  young  man  like  himself. 

Four  hundred  pounds  in  six  weeks  !  Why,  that  was  nothing 
compared  with  what  might  be  made  if  oue  knew  just  a  fortnight 
ahead.     Olinthus  wanted  but  little :  just  a  fortnight  in  advance 


at  all  over  the  future,  but  merely  to  know  that  little  thing — 
what  was  going  to  happen  in  the  next  fortnight.  It  was  a  small 
thing,  indeed,  to  wish  for ;  and  yet  with  all  his  wishing  he  got 
no  nearer  to  it 

Mean^-oh  !  mean  and  disappointing  in  Mr.  Colliber. 

He  went  about  sadly,  hanging  his  head,  in  these  days  of 
doubt.  Once  he  met  Mr.  Colliber,  and  involuntarily  raised  his 
tearful  eyes  in  mute  appeal. 

'*  No,  Gallaway,"  said  his  adviser,  laughing,  but  not  merrily, 
"  No ;  it  won't  do.  You  would  like  to  go  on  following  instruc- 
tions,  no  doubt.  But  that  will  not  be  possible  for  you.  Have 
you  thought  over  the  game  ?  " 

"  Thought !  Oh,  Mr.  Colliber,  I  can  think  of  nothing 
eise." 

"  Is  it  a  game  that  you  think  worth  playing  ? " 

"  Worth  playing  ?  Oh  !  Mr.  Colliber.  Oh !  Sir.  What  a 
truly  great  man  you  are  ! " 

He  really  could  not  help  it.  He  had  been  all  his  life  rather 
inclined  to  be  cheeky — after  the  fashion  of  the  London  gamin 
— to  this  fallen  financier ;  he  was  only  one  of  the  band  of  bank- 
rupts  whom  he  despised.  But  now,  it  was  not  respect,  nor  was 
it  gratitude,  but  it  was  Awe  that  he  feit  for  a  man  who  pos- 
sessed  such  powers.  So  may  one  respect  the  conjuror  who 
pours  wine  out  of  an  empty  bottle,  and  tums  a  pocket-handker- 
chief  into  a  plum-cake.  His  words  were  compelled  by  admira- 
tion  of  such  greatness. 

Mr.  Colliber  smiled  coldly. 

'*  You  know  me  now,  Gallaway.  Not  quite  one  of  the  ordi- 
nary  failures,  eh  ?  Something  unusual  and  unexpected,  eh  ? 
A  man  who  could  make  your  fortune  if  he  pleased,  eh  ? 

"  If  he  pleased — oh  !  "  said  Olinthus.  No  prayer  could 
have  been  more  heartfelt  or  plainer  than  that  simple  interjec- 
tion.  Wonderful  Situation  !  To  stand  before  a  man  and  feel 
that  if  that  man  pleases  he  can  make  you  rieh.  It  recalls  the 
good  old  days  when  a  king  was  a  king,  indeed,  and  could  cutoff 
a  head,  or  make  a  man  wealthy  for  life,  at  a  single  word. 
Olinthus  knew  little  about  the  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid,  or 
King  Yussuf  Ben  Eyub — ^Joseph  Jobson — sometimes  called 
Saladin,  or  any  other  Eastern  potentate ;  but  he  did  feel  atthat 


"  Is  it  a  lively  game,  Gallaway  ?  Is  it  a  game  you  would 
like  to  be  able  to  play  well?  Is  it  better  fun  than  the  oil 
trade  ?  Do  you  like  to  feel  as  if  you  could  make  yourself  rieh 
without  any  trouble  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Colliber/ 

"  Youth  is  the  time  for  wealth.  It  is  no  good  for  an  old 
fogey  like  me  to  be  rieh.  Oue  wants  to  be  young  and  to  enjoy. 
Why,  if  you  were  rieh,  Gallaway,  tbere  is  no  end  to  the  glorious 
things  you  could  purchase." 

He  proceeded  to  enumerate  some  of  these  splendors,  and,  I 
regret  to  say,  included  many  of  the  things  which  the  wise  man 
called  vanity.  But  Olinthus  smacked  his  lips,  and  waggled  his 
head,  and  rolled  his  eyes,  and  gasped. 

*' Gallaway,  you  would  have  all  these  things  if  you  were 
rieh.  But  you  are  not  and  you  never  will  be  ;  you  will  go  on 
humdrumming  at  the  oil  trade,  and  some  day  your  uncle  will 
die  ;  then  you  will  think  yourself  rieh  enough  to  marry ;  you  will 
marry  and  then  you  will  have  a  lot  of  children,  and  you  will  find 
out  what  poverty  meaiis  ;  and  you  will  live  here  all  your  days 
and  never  know  anything  at  all  of  the  things  which  wealth  can 
give  you.  Poor  beggar !  One  is  sorry  for  a  man  who  would 
enjoy  the  world  so  much  if  he  had  the  means." 

Olinthus  groaned. 

"  If  you  really  think  you  would  like  to  go  on  with  this  game, 
Gallaway " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  yes,  I  should  indeed." 

"  Then,  Gallaway — then — you  had  better  try  to  learn  it  by 
yourself.  See  what  you  can  do  with  it ;  one  can  but  try,  you 
kno'Y.     Good-morning,  Gallaway ;  good-moming,  my  friend. 

Give  up  the  game  ?  No.  Try  by  himself  ?  Perhaps.  Yet 
it  would  not  do  to  play  that  game  without  knowledge.  Olinthus 
was  by  no  means  a  fool.  He  knew  very  well  that  without  ad- 
•  vice  the  buying  or  selling  of  stock  would  be  the  merest  gam- 
bling.  Then  he  thought  that  he  would  sit  quiet  for  awhile  and 
study  the  share  list.  Maybe,  by  daily  examination  df  the  money- 
market  articles,  he,  too,  might  arrive  at  an  Intuition  of  the 
future.  To  many  minds  the  money  article  in  the  morning 
paper  presents  a  fearful  array  of  unintelligible  figures ;  to  Allen, 
for  instance,  it  was  nothing  but  an  irritating  waste  of  valuable 
Space  which  might  have  been  much  better  bestöwed  on  litera- 


ies  with  violence,  wife  beatings,  and  chuckings  over  the  Em- 
bankment,  which  make  up  the  real  interest  of  the  daily  papers. 
This  had  been  the  practice  with  Olinthus,  and  it  shows  how 
profoundly  impressed  he  was  with  the  possibilities  of  "  the  ^ 
game  "  that  he  should  have  boldly  begun,  and  resolutely  con- 
tinued  for  some  months,  a  daily  and  careful  perusal  of  this  in- 
telligence.  He  had  not  time  to  do  it  at  the  office,  where  an 
unsympathetic  chief,  like  his  native  country,  expected  nothing 
Short  of  duty,  but  he  could  take  the  paper  home  with  him,  read 
it  in  the  train,  and  sit  over  it  in  the  evening,  astonishing  his 
sisters  by  the  unwear^'ing  eagerness  with  which  he  followed  the 
pursuit  of  this  new  learning.  A  City  man,  he  said  grandly, 
must  keep  himself  posted  up  in  City  news.  He  therefore  read 
through  the  whole  of  it,  beginning  at  the  general  information, 
wading  through  the  letters  and  the  meetings,  following  the  fig- 
ures  and  lists,  and  ending  up  with- the  cattle  trade.  Nothing 
came  amiss  to  him,  because  he  had  an  idea  that,  by  industri- 
ously  continuing  to  read,  he  would  eventually  find  out  what  was 
meant  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  stock,  and  why  it  rose  and  feil. 
No  Student  of  history  ever  paid  so  much  attention  to  the  Risc 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  So  he  read,  day  by  day,  how 
there  was  ease  or  tightness  in  the  Money  Market,  how  there 
was  an  anticipated  reduction  in  the  reserve  at  the  Bank,  how  a 
fair  business  was  done  in  Colon ial  Bonds,  how  the  Home  Rail- 
way  Market  opened  firm,  and  there  was  a  general  recovery  in 
Americans  but  inactivity  in  Russians,  how  Egyptian  Unified 
Stock  fluctuated  all  day,  how  one  bank  declared  a  dividend  of 
15  per  Cent. — happy  bank! — and  another  of  only  7  per  cent. 
Then  he  read  what  were  the  rates  for  money  abroad  and  at 
home,  and  he  read  how  cattle  markets  were  attended,  and  tur- 
nips  were  firm,  but  pig-iron  in  small  demand.  He  read  it  all 
and  was  edified,  and  then  he  sighed  because  the  lists  which 
come  at  the  end  lay  all  before  him  and  they  had  to  be  read 
too.  He  read  them  conscientiously.  Every  day  he  read 
them. 

For  three  months  Olinthus  read  nothing  at  all  except  the 
one  page  in  The  Times,  Oddly  enough,  the  Inspiration  which 
he  looked  for  did  not  come.  If  he  met  Mr.  Colliber,  that  gen- 
tleman  would  look  at  him  with  a  curious  sm\\e  vjYvieVv  t£\\^\. 


"  I  am  at  work,  sir.     I  am  istudying  every  day." 

"  Good.     Then  you  have  not  decided  to  give  up  the  game." 

*'  Not,  certainly,  Mr.  Colliber,  if  I  can  have  your  kind  assis* 
tance/'  Olinthus  smiled  anxiously,  but  met  with  no  responsive 
smile.  • 

**  Fortune,  Gallaway,"  said  Mr.  Colliber,  "  helps  those  who 
know  how  to  help  themselves.  Fortune  is  only  another  name 
for  a  quick  eye  and  a  bold  band.  *  We  shall  see  if  your  sight  is 
keen  and  your  band  strong." 

Very  fine,  indeed  ?  but  what  one  likes  best  is  to  use  the 
keen  eyes  and  bold  hands  of  some  one  eise. 

Olinthus  returned  to  his  studies.  They  were  really  making 
him  thin,  these  figures.  By  this  time  he  knew  at  least  some- 
thing  of  what  they  meant ;  he  could  connect  the  price  of  shares 
with  dividend  and  nominal  value  of  stock ;  he  had  begun  even 
to  remember  something  of  the  prices,  and  to  connect  one  day 
with  its  predecessor.  If  the  figures  had  been  in  Arabic,  he 
would  have  learned  them  by  this  time.  But  merely  to  connect 
to-day  with  yesterday  is,  if  you  please,  a  long  step  from  connect- 
ing  it  with  the  day  which  is  to  follow ;  and  as  yet  he  could  not, 
by  any  force  of  reasoning,  arrive  at  a  forecast  of  the  next 
day's  prices  any  more  than  he  could  of  the  next  day's 
weather.  Why  should  things  go  up  and  down  ?  Remember 
that  he  was  a  profoundly  ignorant  young  man,  and  had  never 
had  the  least  training  in  social  and  political  economy.  Of 
things  learned  or  serious  he  had  never  read  anything ;  he  did 
not  know  such  a  simple  thing  as  supply  and  demand  ;  he 
hardly  understood  that  foreign  news  influenced  stock.  All  his 
knowledge  of  the  outer  world,  in  fact,  was  derived  from  novels 
of  the  third,  fifth,  tenth-rate  kind. 

"  You  are  getting  on,  Gallaway  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Colliber. 

"  Slowly,  sir,"  he  replied  with  a  sigh ;  "  very  slowly  as 
yet." 

"  Perhaps  the  time  has  come  when  a  little  help  will  be  use- 
ful.     Come  over  to  me  this  evening." 

Wild  hope  !  He  was  going,  no  doubt,  to  give  him  one  more 
Illustration.  Olinthus  kept  that  appointment  punctually.  No 
cigars  were  offered  him,  and  no  wine  was  produced. 

"  We  are  going  to  talk  business,  Galliway,"  said  Mr.  Col- 
liber. '*  Sit  there.  Take  a  pen  and  make  notes.  So  you  have 
heen  trying  to  getan  insightintothemoney-market  by  studyiug 
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another  little  pot  of  money.     Listen." 

Mr.  Colliber  proceeded  to  explain  that  to  study  the  money- 
market  article  with  intelligence  and  profit,  many  things  unex- 
pected  by  his  pupil  were  necessary.  Very  few  men  besida  bim- 
self,  he  Said,  attempted  more  than  one  or  two  subjects.  One 
man,  for  instance,  would  take  up  railways,  and  even  one  rail- 
way.  After  they  had  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
whole  history  of  that  railway  as  revealed  to  shareholders,  they 
.  must  find  out  the  secret  strings  of  that  railway ;  more  than  that, 
they  must  find  out  who  pulls  the  strings,  and  why.  Again,  the 
judicious  Operator  would  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  efforts 
of  the  bulls  and  the  bears.  How  to  get  this  knowledge  and 
arrive  at  these  secrets  ?  That  must  be  learned  by  experience. 
The  money-market  article,  *Mr.  Colliber  went  on  to  explain,  re-. 
cords  the  past ;  as  regards  the  future  it  is  dumb. 

Olinthus  turned  pale.  How  was  he  to  acquire  this  informa- 
tion  and  get  this  intelligence  ? 

**0h!"  he  groaned,  "it  was  cruel  to  hang  out  such 
hopes," 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  said  Mr.  Colliber.  "  Perhaps  not  so  cruel  as 
you  think.  Nevertheless  I  am  glad  that  you  have  had  this 
trouble.  You  have  got  some  good  out  of  it.  You  know  the 
Jargon  of  the  City  article.  Next  you  must  learn  the  jargon  of 
the  Stock  Exchange." 

"  What  is  the  good  ?  "  asked  the  despondent  youth.  "  I 
wish  I  had  never  heard  of  the  thing." 

"  Then— shall  we  stop  ? " 

"  No,  no,"  he  gasped  ;  *'  teil  me  more — perhaps — " 

"  Perhaps,  you  think,  you  may  get  another  wrinkle.  Bat 
no,  Gallaway,  no,  my  young  friend,  not  that  way." 

Mr.  Colliber  then  proceeded  to  instruct  him  in  the  manners, 
ways,  and  terms  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  in  which,  he  said, 
Olinthus  must  without  delay  proceed  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted. The  terms  seemed  familiär  to  the  young  man ;  in 
fact,  he  had  heard  them  in  the  train  on  the  way  to  and  from 
the  City.  For  the  first  evening  he  understood  nothing.  A  con- 
fused  babble  of  words  poured  from  Mr.  Colliber,  and  Olinthus 
went  home  with  his  head  whirling.  Contango,  backwardation, 
Option,  whether  a  put  or  a  call,  or  a  put  and  call,  contracts  for 
account,  transfers,  taking  in  and  giving  on,  bulling,  bearing— 


less  patience.  A  week  later  he  was  repeating  his  Instructions 
with  the  Stimulus  of  ccitain  interjections,  words  of  contumely, 
shame,  and  reproach,  such  as  an  angry  schoolmaster  hurls  at  a 
boy.  It  was  a  terrible  time  for  Olinthus,  but  he  endured  all  in 
patience,  only  he  wondered  why  Mr.  Colliber  took  so  much 
trouble. 

The  reason  was  that  Mr.  Colliber,  who  had  at  first  con 
ceived  the  idea  of  amusing  himself  by  traini ng  and  teaching  a 
financier  such  as  himself,  had  discovered  that  \i\.^  protege  was  a 
fool  and  could  never  be  taught  anything.  Then  he  conceived 
a  second  and  more  excellent  scheme,  which  required  that 
the  terms,  language,  Jargon,  processes,  and  outward  forms 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  should  be  familiär  to  his  pupil.  And  this 
was  the  reason  why  he  went  on  teaching  him,  though  ftfty  strong 
words  went  to  force  one  fact  into  that  unreceptive  brain.  At 
last,  however,  his  pupil  really  did  know  the  language  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  how  thi-ngs  are  done,  and  how  he  ought  to 
talk  about  them.  And  he  was  not  an  inch  nearer  knowing  why 
Stocks  went  up  and  why  they  went  down.  Yet  he  thought  he 
must  be  ;  and  he  made  a  little  experiment.  He  bought  Egyp- 
tians — they  had  been  steadily  going  up.  Alas !  who  can  fore- 
tell  the  effect  of  telegrams  ?  They  went  down — down — down. 
Poor  Olinthus  !  unfortunate  Tommy  !  By  this  transaction  he 
lost  one  hundr^d  and  fifty  pounds. 

*'  So,"  Said  Mr.  CoDiber — who  told  him  ? — "  you  have  been 
trying  your  luck.  I  thought  you  would.  Now,  young  man, 
mark  my  words.  Those  who  attempt  to  gamble  without  capital 
and  knowledge  court  certain  ruin.  Do  you  hear  ?  Certain  ruin 
and  bankruptcy.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing,  though  you  have 
heard  so  much  about  it.     How  much  have  you  lost  " 

"  A — a — hundred  and  fifty  pounds,'  said  Olinthus,  looking 
horribly  guilty, 

"  What  would  your  uncle  say  if  he  were  to  hear  of  it  ?  " 

Olinthus's  knees  trembled. 

**  Now  teil  me,  Gallaway,  do  you  think  you  know  anything 
at  all  about  the  secrets  of  the  market  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  he  replied  bitterly.  "  How  can  I  know  any- 
thing ?  Who  was  to  teach  me  except  yourself  ?  and  you  won't. 
You  led  me  on  and  taught  me  what  the  game  is  like,  and  thea 
you  throw  me  over," 


And  I  really  believe  that  had  Mr.  Colliber  produced  a 
parchment  with  the  usual  form  of  sale  and  limitation  of  time, 
and  smell  of  sulphur,  and  pen  to  sign  in  blood,  the  young  man 
would  have  signed  that  parchment,  so  eager  was  he  to  begin  to 
get  rieh  without  trouble  or  labor  of  his  own.  But  there  was 
no  parchment. 

Mr.  Colliber  took  him  to  his  home  and  there,  Standing  on 
the  hearthrug  while  his  pupil  sat  humbly  at  his  feet,  addressed 
him  in  solemn  words.  He  rerainded  his  pupil  that  he  had,  at 
great  expense  of  time  and  trouble,  taught  him  the  various  Op- 
erations of  the  stock  market,  and  put  him  in  the  way  of  under- 
standing  the  whple  business  of  dealing  with  shares  and  stock. 
Olinthus  had  followed  his  advice  on  three  separate  occasions 
with  success  ;  and  he  had  followed  his  own  advice  on  one  oc- 
casion  only,  and  then  with  disaster.  That,  although  he  had 
spent  many  months  in  learning  what  he  had  leamed,  he  was 
still  confessedly  no  more  advanced  in  the  real  business  than 
when  he  began.  Further  he  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  was 
now  discontented  with  the  slow  business  and  small  returns  of 
the  oil  trade,  and  continually  tempted  to  repeat  the  little  tran- 
sactions  by  which  he  had  alteady  profited  ;  that  he  had  no  cap- 
ital  with  which  to  play ;  that,  if  his  uncle  found  out  what  he 
was  doing,  he  would  infallibly  be  turned  out  of  the  house ; 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Olinthus  was  willing  to  trust  him, 
follow  his  directions  implicitly  and  hold  his  tongue,  he  would 
yet  make  his  fortune. 

"  But  how  ?  how  ?  only  teil  me  how  ?  cried  Olinthus,  quiv- 
ering  with  anxiety  and  eagerness. 

Mr.  Colliber,  still  speaking  in  the  slow  and  measured  wav 
which  best  illustrates  the  possession  of  the  assumption  of 
power,  went  on  to  point  out  that  for  many  reasons  his  own 
reappearance  in  the  City  was  as  yet  uncicsirable  ;  that  if  for 
nothing  eise,  it  would  not  do  for  one  who  had  formerly  accom- 
plished  such  magnificent  coufis  to  dabble  in  little  things ;  that 
he  was  tired  of  inaction  and  wished  for  work  ag:ain  ;  thnt  he 
did  not  intend  to  work  for  anvbody  but  himself;  that,  ho w- 
ever,  he  mi.ojht  find  it  useful  to  take  a  partner  who  should  be 
put  forward  as  the  nominal  Operator,  and  appear  in  the  eyes 
of  the  World  as  the  actual  and  sole  head  of  the  firm.  And,  in 
effect,  if  he  coukl  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  fortuw2Ltft 
Olinthus,  that  post  might  be  his. 


pull  the  strings.  You  are  to  have  no  voice  or  will  in  the  busi- 
ness  at  all.  You  obey.  If  you  disobey,  the  partnership 
ceases  ;  if  you  talk  about  me,  or  iet  any  one  in  the  world  know 
the  secret,  I  turn  you  out.  If  you  undertake  the  very  smal- 
lest  transaction  without  my  knowledge  and  instruction,  you  go. 
You  will  be,  in  fact,  my  private  secretary,  my  silent,  confiden« 
tial  Clerk,  my  right  band." 

**  I  see." 

The  Position  was  not  dignified.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Profits  were  large,  what  mattered  the  position?  And  nobody 
would  know. 

"  Outside,"  Mr.  Colliber  went  on,  "  the  position  will  be 
very  different.  You  will  take  credit  for  all  ?  you  will  be 
looked  upon — ^you — "  Olinthus  thought  there  was  almost  too 
much  contempt  in  the  tone — "  you,  even — as  a  great  financier  ! 
you,  who  cannot  understand  anything,  and  have  leamed  noth- 
ing except  the  Jargon.  You  will  rise  by  my  help ;  you  will 
acquire  a  great  fortune,  by  my  help ;  you  will  live  like  a 
fighting  cock,  by  my  help ;  you  will  make  a  great  name, 
always  by  my  help,  It  will  be  your  interest  to  hold  your  ton- 
gue  about  the  ghost  in  the  office ;  you  will  put  on  all  the  *  side' 
you  please — when  you  are  outside  the  office ;  and  your  for- 
tune will  go  on  piling  itself  up  without  your  doing  anything 
but  send  your  clerks  about  with  my  Orders  and  receive  your 
broker  for  my  instructions,  and  spend  the  money  in  whatever 
ducks  and  drakes  you  please." 

"Mr.  Colliber,"  said  Olinthus,  with  effusion,  "this  is  in- 
deed  a  noble  offer  !  " 

"I  shall  take,"  said  Mr.  Colliber,  "seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  Profits." 

"Oh'"  Olinthus's  face  lengthened,  "seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  profits.     Seventy — and  what  about  the  losses  ?  " 

"  Fool !  "  the  great  financier  thundered  ;  "  I  said  the 
profits." 

"  And — and  will  the  twenty-five  per  cent. — merely  a  fourth 
part — ^o  far  to  make  a  fortune  ? " 

"  Wait  and  you  shall  see.  At  first  I  shall  arrange  so  that 
you  may  not  immediately  give  up  your  partnership.  But  soon 
— very  soon — it  will  be  necessary  to  fly  at  higher  game.  Is 
it  a  hnro^ain,  then  ?" 

"Jt    is,"   said   Olinthus,   thinking  of    his    former    gains 


Then  they  shook  hands,  and  Mr.  Colliber  produced  a 
bottle  of  the  famous  port,  in  which  they  drank  together  success 
to  the  firm.  While  Olinthus  imbibed  the  precious  fluid,  his 
brain  on  fire  with  visions  of  the  future,  the  senior  partner  drew 
up  certain  notes  and  instructions  for  him  to  carry  out  the  next 
morning,  They  were  the  first  transactions  of  the  firm,  and  the 
executive  partner  when  he  came  to  carry  out  those  Orders  was 
terrified  at  their  magnitude. 

He  went  home,  that  evening,  carrying  with  him  besides 
the  instructions,  the  best  part  of  a  bottle  of  port.  It  was 
early,  and  his  mother  and  sisterwere  still  sitting  up.  Olinthus 
took  a  chair  among  them  and  proceeded,  in  a  voice  thick  with 
emotion,  to  dilate  on  the  power  of  wealth,  and  the  mean, 
grovelling  methods  of  acquiring  it  which  please  some  people. 
What  had  his  uncle  made  ?  Twenty  thousand,  perhaps  a  little 
more,  and  he  was  seventy  years  of  age.  As  for  hiraself  he 
had  much  wider  views ;  he  had  looked  about  him  ;  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  old-fashioned  way.  Look  at  the  money 
which  might  be  made  by  a  man  who  knew  how  to  set  to  work. 
Why,  all  the  money  in  the  worfd  came  to  London ;  it  only 
wanted  a  steady  eye  like  his  own,  and  a  bold  band,  such  as 
he  himself  possessed,  to  take  hold  of  that  money  as  it  passed 
through  London.  His  mind,  in  fact,  was  now  made  up ;  he 
should  devote  himself  seriously  to  the  pursuit  of  wealtb.  He 
intended,  and  faithfully  promised,  to  make  them  all  rieh ;  then 
they  would  leave  this  confoundedly  dull  and  deserted  place, 
and  take  a  house  at  the  West  End,  when  he  would  marry 
Ciaire,  and  they  would  all  live  together,  give  great  parties, 
and  receive  the  aristocracy  of  the.  country;  he  should  join 
several  high-class  clubs  and  keep  a  private  hansom  with  a  tiger 
in  buttons ;  he  should  have  Champagne  every  day ;  he  should 
keep  a  racehorse  or  two;  the  girls  should  have  silk  dresses 
and  necklaces,  and  a  carriage  to  drive  in ;  he  should,  of  course, 
play  loo,  baccarat,  and  Napoleon,  all  night  long  with  his 
friends ;  he  should,  if  he  chose,  go  behind  the  scenes  at  the 
theatre,  and 

"-Olinthus,"  Said  his  mother  severely,  "  you  had  better  go 
to  bed." 

*  *  *  * 

About  this  time  several  important  things  were  observed  b^ 
the  residents ;  one  was  that  young  Gallaway  spetvl  e\^i^  ^\^\Nr 


ious  girls,  who  would,  if  necessary,  have  looked  through  key- 
holes  for  the  good  of  their  brother,  to  be  dancing  all  by  him- 
self  in  a  secluded  corner  of  the  garden  where  he  thought  him- 
self  unobserved.  Yes,  he  put  down  figures  in  a  pocket-book, 
and  he  danced,  with  a  countenance  which  betokened  the 
highest  satisfaction.  Yet  that  same  evening  Mr.  Colliber  had 
lost  his  temper  and  called  his  junior  partner  fool  and  ass  ;  and 
Olinthus,  instead  of  rending  his  chief,  meekly  sighed  and  ac- 
quiesced,  asking  for  farther  instructions,  and  when  he  got 
home  and  found  a  secluded  corner  he  danced. 

"  Ciaire,"  said  Olinthus,  "  nearly  a  year  has  passed.  Al- 
ready  I  am  in  a  position  which  would  astonish  you  if  I  could 
only  speak  !  Have  you  heard  anything  from  Will  yet  ?  But, 
of  course,  one  can't  expect  much  of  a  mere  clerk.  Allen,  ac- 
cording  to  his  mother,  is  3tarving." 

"  I  cannot  listen  to  you,"  Ciaire  replied,  coldly,  '*  until  the 
three  years  are  over." 

Another  thing  happened  next  which  surprised  the  residents 
very  much.  It  was  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Colliber  from 
Monday  to  Saturday.  He  went  away  by  an  early  train  on 
Monday  morning  and  he  returned  on  Saturday  evening.  He 
had  during  the  week  a  quiet  lodging  in  the  City  itself,  where 
no  fewer  than  forty  thousand  people  do  have  a  quiet  lodging. 
Hither  came  Olinthus  in  the  day,  at  one  o'clock,  and  in  the 
evening,  for  Instructions. 

Well  might  the  executive  partner  laugh  and  dance,  The 
business  was  going  on  far  more  successfully  than  he  had  even 
dreamed  of  in  his  wildest  moments.  They  had  small  losses, 
but  the  gains  were  great. 

Let  US  anticipate. 

One  day,  Mr.  Colliber  told  his  partner  that  he  was  to  look 
Dut  for  an  office  in  a  leading  street,  on  the  ground  floor.  Olin- 
thus found  one.  The  rent  was  enormous.  His  partner  told 
him  to  take  it,  to  furnish  it  handsomely,  to  have  his  name  put 
up  on  a  great  brass  plate,  and  to  engage  half-a-dozen  clerks. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  to  resign  his  partnership  in  the  oil 
business.     Olinthus  obeyed  blindly;  his  confidence  in  his  part- 


" /\na  now.  saiu  ivir.  ^^üiiiüer,  yuu  wiii  laKC  cnamoers  in 
Pall  Mall ;  you  will  join  a  club — I  can  get  you  into  as  good  a 
one  as  you  have  a  right  to  expect ;  you  will  drive  in  yoi^r  own 
cab  to  the  office  every  day  ;  you  will  lay  yourself  out  for  giving 
dinners.  And  mind  how  you  talk.  Don't  be  clever — but  of 
course  you  can't ;  be  solid  ;  talk  of  Stocks,  but  don*t  venture  to 
give  an  opinion  or  you  will  be  found  out ;  and  if  you  have 
tastes  for  the  theatre  and  things  don't  talk  about  them,  Keep 
them  dark.  Mind  ;  be  solid.  Not  too  many  rings  ;  one  good 
ring  and  a  heavy  gold  chain.  No  glitter,  no  pretence ;  give 
the  best  wines  and  the  best  of  platn  dinners.  And  get  as  many 
men  with  money  as  you  can  find  to  dine  with  you." 

Wonderful  phenomenon  f  In  less  than  two  years  Olinthus 
Gallaway  was  a  power  in  the  City ;  his  transactions  were  said 
to  be  enormous ;  he  was  credited  with  boundless  resource,  ex- 
traordinary  knowledge,  and  remarkable  insight.  Since  the 
failure  of  Mr.  Colliber  there  was  nothing  like  it.  He  under- 
wrote  new  companies,  backed  up  old  ones,  strengthened  the 
tottering,  undermined  the  strong,  was  bull  or  bear  and  always 
right,  and  seemed  to  know  beforehand  the  dividend  that  was 
going  to  be  declared.  Wonderful  young  man  !  Said  to  be 
under  five  and  twenty.  So  calm  and  cool  in  manner  too,  and 
impenetrable.     A  young  Napoleon  of  finance. 

You  know  the  story  of  Sinbad  and  the  old  man  of  the 
island.  How  would  it  have  been  if  the  old  man  had  been  in- 
visible  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  if  Sinbad  had  gone  abou^ 
pretending  to  be  as  free  as  anybody  eise,  and  that  the  apparent 
stoop  in  his  Shoulders  was  a  mere  trick  caused  by  too  much 
study  as  a  boy  ? 

This  was  exactly  Olinthus's  position.  He  sat  in  a  gorgeous 
Office,  yet  at  his  side  dangled  a  tube,  and  when  no  one  was  in 
the  office  peremptory  Orders  came  to  him  with  uncomplimentary 
expressions.  Also  he  had  every  morning,  before  the  office 
opened,  and  every  evening  after  the  clerks  were  gone,  to  meet 
his  partner  and  take  his  Instructions.  Yet  he  was  happy :  he 
had  his  evenings,  and  besides  he  was  not  one  of  those  thin- 
skinned  folk  who  are  greatly  moved  by  being  abused.  Why, 
his  uncle  had  often  called  him  an  ass  and  a  fool  when  the  income 
was  ten  times  less. 


CHAPTEE.  XXI 


A   FIRST  STEP. 


Shtp^^ecked  sailors  are  always  at  their  hungriest  just  be- 
|ore  a  sail  heaves  in  sight    The  darkest  hour  is  that  before 
[le  dawn. 

At  this  moment,  wlien  Allen's  fortunes  were  really  despe^ 
ate,  and  it  seemed  as  if  in  a  very  few  weeks  he  would  be  obliged 
to  go  home  or  eise  to  starve,  he  had  the  good  luck  first  to  niake 
the  acquaintance  of  Lawrence  Ouviy,  and   secondlyj  to  meet 
with  iii.s  first  success.     And  tliis  came  to  him  in  a  niost  unex» 

fcected  manner, 

m^  Aniong  the  regtilar  habi^uts  of  the  tavern  was  an  old  man 
of  seventy  or  ihereabouts,  who  came  c^ery  night  wiihont  fail, 
including  Sundays,  New-comers  Jooked  at  tiim  curionsly,  and 
whispered  to  each  otherthat  he  had  never  missed  as^ingle  night 
for  forty  years,  save  and  except  in  the  month  of  September, 
when  be  took  his  holiday.  He  ahvays  sat  im  the  same  place, 
had  the  same  dinner,  and  drank  a  glass  of  whisky  and  viater 
wiih  a  slice  of  lemon  after  his  d inner ;  at  half-past  eight  he 
rose,  put  on  his  hat,  and  wen t  away,  Where  he  came  from 
and  what  be  was  nobody  knew.  His  manner  was  extremely 
dignhied,  his  ulterances  were  measured  ■  and  he  surveyed  the 
room  with  the  air  of  Dr^^den  in  bis  coffee-house ;  he  read  the 
evening  pnper  continuously,  even  while  he  was  eating;  he  sel- 
^dom  talked  to  anybody,  and  his  bald  head  and  füll  white  whis- 
kers  were  as  much  a  part  of  the  furniture  every  evening  as  ihe 
rery  chairs  and  tables.  Those  who  sat  near  him  observed  that 
his  coat  was  worn  and  threadbare,  and  his  cuffs  and  collar 
rayed.  The  table  concealed  his  boots.  It  was  a  matter  of 
surprise,  tberefore,  to  John  the  waiter,  when  this  hermit  began 

»to  converse  with  a  yovmg  gentleman  newly  arrived  at  the  tav- 
ern, and  wlien  he  invited  that  young  gentleman  to  sit  next  to 
him  and  put  down  his  pap^r  in  order  to  receive  his  remarks. 
In  fact,  the  eager  looks  and  fresb  cheeks  of  the  young  man  at- 

»tracted  the  veleran  at  first,  and  Allen's  modest  defcrence  to 
age  pleased  him.  He  was  old ;  he  liked  respect,  which  is 
scarce  at  such  tavern s  \  in  short,  the  young  man  interested 
hinit 


nrsü. 

"  This  is  the  modern  home  for  wits,"  he  said.  "  Here  you 
meet  the  journalists,  the  reporters,  the  descriptive  writers,  even 
the  editors  of  the  age." 

"  Yet  there  is  not  much  wit,  said  Allen,  looking  round  hira. 

"  Hush  I  You  do  not  listen.  I  have  sat  here  a  great  many 
years  and  I  hive  listened.  Not  much  wit,  sir?  The  place 
echoes  with  wit,  But  to  catch  it  you  must  listen.  They  think 
I  am  reading  the  paper,"  he  whispered.  "  No,  sir,  I  am  list- 
ening.  You  are  privileged,  young  gentleman,  in  coming  here. 
When  I  was  a  young  man  we  resented  the  appearance  of  a 
new-comer.     He  was  an  intruder  unless  he  was  a  wit." 

"May  I  ask,"  the  old  man  whispered  again  across  the 
table,  "  if  you  are  also  in  the  Profession  ? " 

"  You  mean  the  Profession  of  Letters  ?  "  replied  Allen.  "  I 
hope  to  be  one  of  these  days." 

"  Wiien  we  say,  in  this  room,  the  Profession,  we  mean  no 
other.  Ol  her  professions  are  trades.  Who  would  seil  pills  or 
parchment  ?  Mere  trades.  Now  we,  sir,  create ;  we  provide, 
we  invent." 

Surely,  thought  Allen,  this  man  must  be  some  great  author. 

"  I  am  trying  to  find  work  of  some  sort,"  Allen  went  on  ; 
**  that  is,  if  I  can  find  any  that  will  suit  me." 

"Ah!"  replied  the  mm  of  experience,  ^Tve  gons  through 
that  mvself.  I  was  a  good  long  time  dodging  about  and  pick- 
ing  up  odd  Jobs.  Courage,  young  man  !  Your  turn  will  come. 
You  will,  I  make  no  doubt,  succeed,  in  the  long  run,  as  well  as 
I  myself." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Allen  gratefully. 

Nor  was  it  tili  the  next  day  that  he  remembered  frayed 
cuffs,  shiny  sleeves,  and  other  signs  which  are  generally  under- 
stood  to^betoken  poverty.  To  succeed  as  well  as  that  illustri- 
ous  unknown !  That  meant  apparently  to  dine  daily  for  forty 
years  off  beefsteak  and  beer,  to  have  no  friends,  to  lead  the 
most  monotonous  and  solitary  of  lives.  But  perhaps  there  were 
compensations.     There  were,  in  Imagination. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  the  old  man  began  again. 

"  You  write  poems,  of  course  ?  So  did  I,  once.  And  stories  ? 
So  did  I,  once.  And  plays,  tragedies,  and  the  like  ?  So  did 
I,  once.  All  that  is  froth  and  bubbles.  You  will  settle  down 
like  me  to  something  solid." 


went  on,  after  he  had  eaien  up  that  steak.  "  And  ihey  will 
have  their  Illusion.  One  of  them  is  that  it  is  fine  to  write  po- 
etry  and  fiction.  Well,  they  soon  learn  better.  In  the  end 
they  find  out  what  is  wanted  and  stick  to  that." 

Could  he  be  a  Quarterly  Reviewer? 

"  Look  here,  my  boy,"  the  old  fellow  went  on,  "  I  like  your 
face.  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  lift  if  I  could.  Perhaps  you 
are  getting  to  the  end  of  the  tether." 

"  I  am  indeed,"  said  Allen. 

"Vary  well.  IVe  been  to  the  end  of  the  tether  often 
enough.  That's  nothing.  It  only  makes  a  man  the  more  wil- 
ling  to  wo  rk.  Yes,  you  are  not  rowdy  like  that  young  Irishman 
over  there — though  he's  a  reporter  on  the  News  and  draws  a 
handsome  screw — and  you're  not  argumentative  like  the  Scotch- 
man,  nor  supercilious  like  that  young  fellow  you  are  so  much 

with.     Very  well,  then.     What  should  you  say  if Eh  ? 

.  .  .  .  If  I  was  to  say  that  perhaps  I  could  put  you  in  the  way 
of  doing  something  ? " 

He  nodded  mysteriously  and  for  that  night  said  no  more. 
A  day  or  two  afterward s  he  informed  Allen  that  the  thing  he 
had  in  his  mind  was  really  Coming  off. 

"  What  are  you  working  at  now  ? "  he  asked.  "  Froth  and 
bubbles,  I  suppose,  as  usuaL" 

"  As  I  could  not  do  anything  with  my  verses,"  said  Allen, 
"  I  am  tr}'ing  to  write  some  essays." 

"  Humph  !  Well,  they  may  come  in  useful.  We  shall  see. 
Are  you  acquainted,  youn^  man  " — he  asked  the  question  with 
as  much  solemnity  as  an  Oxford  examiner — "with  the  litera- 
'  ture  of  your  native  country  ?" 

"  I  believe  so ;  that  is,  I  have  read  all  the  best  writers  and 
know  them  pretty  well." 

'*  And  I  suppose  you  don^t  know  any  other  language  1 " 

*'  Yes,  I  know  French  and  German." 

'*  Do  you  now  ?  There  was  a  time  when  I  would  have  given 
a  great  deal  for  a  Imowledge  of  French.  It  was  when  I  had  a 
Chance  of  becoming  a  dramatist.  At  the  time,  I  very  much 
regretted  my  ignorance  of  that  tongue ;  otherwise  I  have  done 
very  well  without  it.     Well  ....  and  history  now.?" 

"I  believe  I  know  something  about  history." 

"  It  is  all  useful.     About  manufactures  and  arts,  now?" 
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"  Nothing  about  leather." 

"  A  pity,"  he  repeated.  "  Well,  it  can't  be  helped.  We  must 
fall  back  on  general  knowledge  and  ability,  though  how  we  are 
lo  get  over  the  want  of  experience  I  can't  teil.  However,  we 
shall  see  .  .  .  .  we  shall  see. 

Again  he  closed  his  lips  and  said  nothing  more.  But  Allen 
began  to  feel  that  something  might  really  be  going  to  happen. 
He  told  his  friend  Ouvry. 

"  It  will  not  be  anything  very  brilliant,"  said  Lawrence.  "  I 
know  the  old  fellow  by  sight.  But  it  may  be  worth  taking. 
There  are  so  many  things  in  literature  that  it  is  impossible  for 
you  not  to.  find  scmelhing  to  carry  on  with  if  you  can  only  get 
an  introduction  or  an  opening." 

The  offer  came  the  very  next  day. 

"  I  have  had  reason  to  know,"  said  the  eminent  litterateury 
"  for  some  time  past  that  an  important  project  was  in  the  wind. 
Directly  I  heard  of  it,  from  the  very  outset,  I  connected  that 
project  with  you — with  you,  sir."  He  spoke  with  so  much  im- 
portance  that  Allen  thought  some  great  honor  was  about  to  be 
conferred  upon  him.  Was  he  the  editor,  perhaps,  of  the  Quar- 
terly  Review  ?  Was  he  going  to  ask  Allen  to  contribute  to  the 
pages  of  a  new  Quarterly  ?  Allen's  cheek  flushed  and  his  pulse 
beat  faster  as  he  thanked  him  for  his  kindly  consideration. 

"  The  project,"  said  his  patron,  "  is  to  take  the  form  of  a 
new  paper." 

"  Oh ! "  said  Allen,  breathless. 

"  A  weekly  paper." 

"  Oh  !  and  you  think " 

"  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  able  to  carry  it  on." 

"  Carry  on  a  weekly  paper?     You  mean  work  on  the  staff." 

"  I  mean,  carry  on  the  paper.  The  paper  is  to  be  an  Organ, 
sir.  You  will  be  editor,  and  sub-editor,  and  staff,  and  all  in 
one.     You  will  be  yourself  that  paper." 

"  An  Organ  ? " 

"  The  Organ,  in  fact,  for  the  leather  trade."  He  lowered 
his  voice  and  whispered  the  words.  Allen's  heart  feit  like 
lead. 

"  There  must  be  for  every  Organ  a  trade  editor,  one  who 
knows  the  market  and  can  command  confidence.  There  must 
also  be  a  iiterary  editor,  whose  business  it  will  be  to  ^W  \3i^  \^^ 


have  had  me  come  to  teil  you  of  every  newattempt  and  eveiy 
fresh  failure  ? " 

'^  If  you  teil  me,  I  can  bear  half  of  the  disappointment  for 
you.  Now  teil  me  nothing  tili  we  get  horae.  What  a  cold 
cast  wind  it  is  !  Let  us  run.  You  shall  teil  me  ever}'thing  over 
a  cup  of  tea.  Are  you  lonely  in  London  without  my  father 
and  Will  and  me,  Allen  ? " 

There  was  not  the  least  bit  of  coquetry  in  the  question. 

"  Ilorribly  lonely,  Ciaire." 

They  ran  side  by  side  along  the  hard  road  in  the  twi- 
light  like  boy  and  girl.  And  something  of  the  old  feeling  re- 
turned  lo  Allen. 

"  It  is  like  the  old  time,  this,  Ciaire.  You  remember  how 
we  all  used  to  run  home  from  the  forest,  side  by  side — ^you  in 
the  middle." 

"  Of  course  I  do.     But  there  is  no  one  to  run  with,  now." 

The  sight  of  her  fresh  bright  face  by  itself  seemed  tö 
soothe  Allen.  He  had  come  frotn  town  in  an  irrit^ed  condi- 
tion.  The  printers,  who  were  going  to  run  the  "  Organ,"  had 
Seen  him  ;  thcy  were  kindly  folk,  but  they  saw  in  the  applicant 
for  the  editorship  merely  an  inferior  clerk,  whose  duty  had  prob- 
ably  lain  in  the  scissors  and  paste  department.  However,  they 
accepled  him  on  the  recomnrendation,  and  they  would  give  him 
fu-e-and-thirty  Shillings  a  week  for  the  job — hours  to  suit  him- 
sclf.  lle  could  not  afTord  to  throw  up  the  thing,  but  it  humili- 
altul  him.  The  pay  was  a  wage;  the  work  was  mechanical. 
Thcii  hc.  had  seon  his  mother,  and  left  her  in  tears  because, 
afliT  all  tho  waitiji;;  and  waste  of  time,  all  he  could  show  was  a 
sniall  posl  as  cdilor — a  nanie  which  conveyed  no  thought  of 
grajuk'iir  to  hör — on  pay  which  was  less  than  half  of  what  he 
had  throwii  over  in  the  city.  He  was  horribly  irritated.  Yet 
at  tho  nuTo  si«^ht  of  Claire  his  nerves  were  soothed.  He  re- 
mvMnhoriHl  that  in  the  oKl  days  it  had  always  been  so  with  her. 
Aiul  tlu'ii  tiioy  caino  to  the  cottage  (it  was  two  or  three  months 
hoforo  the  acoossion  to  colossal  wealth")  and  were  out  of  the 
cold  oast  wiml  in  the  little  room  where  they  hadspent  so  many 
ovoninj;s. 

*•  It  is  likoa  droam  tobe  back  here/*  said  Allen,  "or  eise 
iho  last  si\  months  havo  hoen  a  long  dream." 

'*  ll  is  a  i^loasant  droam.  Allen—--*' 
l\\.^  \h\d  thrown  himsolf  upim  the  nig  before  the  fire,  and she 


"  How  am  I  changed  ?  " 

"  You  shall  teil  me  presently  how.*' 

"  At  least,  you  are  not  changed,  Claire.  I  knew  that,  fail- 
ure  or  success,  you  would  be  the  same." 

*•  Always  the  same,  Allen,"  she  replied.  "  There  are  three 
people  in  the  world  at  least  who  must  be  always  the  same  to 
each  other." 

•*  Always,"  he  echoed. 

"  While  you  and  Will  are  fighting  your  way,  I  am  waiting 
and  hoping." 

"  Success  ! "  he  repeated  scornfully. 

"  Why,  of  course.  Allen.  If  not  to-day,  then  to-morrow. 
Do  not  cease  to  believe  in  yourself — and  in  my  f ather.  Do  you 
think  he  would  have  taken  so  much  trouble  if  he  had  not  been 
perfectly  certain  that  you  would  succeed  ? " 

Her  words  feil  upon  his  thirsty  soul  like  dew  on  the  dry  land. 

"  You  always  cheer  me,  Claire.  What  is  it }  When  I  am 
with  you  I  am  not  anxious  or  restless.  I  don't  feel  as  if  I 
ought  to  be  doing  something.  It  is  the  sound  of  your  voice, 
or  the  looTc  of  you — and  this  dear  old  room.  Good  Heavens  ! 
to  think  of  the  evenings  we  have  spent  here  !  And  listen  ! 
There  is  the  sound  of  the  wind  among  the  trees  of  the  forest. 
Claire,  I  must  come  back  again  and  dream." 

"  Come  sometimes.  Allen.  It  is  good  to  dream  a  little.  If 
it  were  not  for  dreams  you  would  do  nothing." 

"  It  is  like  the  old  times.  Play  me  something,  Claire,  so 
that  I  niay  feel  that  the  months  have  gone  backward." 

She  sat  down  and  played  softly. 

"  It  ts  the  old  time,"  he  went  on.  "  I  have  just  come  back 
from  the  city.  Don't  you  expect  Will  to- night?  I  have  got 
some  new  verses  for  you.  Shall  we  read  Chauteaubriand  ? 
Shall  we  have  a  little  causerie  ?  Hark  1  I  hear  WilPs  foot- 
step." 

The  girl  stopped  playing  and  looked  around  sharply. 
Then  she  blushed,  and  went  on,  but  presently  stopped  again. 

"Old  times  are  gone.  Allen,  and  never  will  come  back 
again.  New  teil  me,  before  my  father  comes  home,  exactly 
what  has  happened." 

He  told  his  story  from  the  beginning ;  how  he  had  experi- 
enced  nothing  but  failure  and  disappointment  ;  how  he  had 
been  taken  up  by  the  queer  old  fellow  at  the  chop-\vows^  ,  \v.o^ 


stealing,  cutting  out  and  pasting  together  of  stories,  ad  venture  s, 
jokes,  and  paragraphs  to  fill  the  columns  which  were  not  occu- 
piedby  the  strictly  commercial  part  of  the  paper;  and  howthe 
Organ  was  to  represent  and  defend  the  best  interest  of  leath- 
er. 

When  Ciaire  fairly  understood  that  Allen's  first  Step  in  lit- 
erature  was  to  edit  an  Organ  of  leather  she  began  to  laugh  ;  the 
more  she  thought  of  it  the  more  she  laughed  ;  in  her  sentimen- 
tal way  he  expected  that  she  would  sympathize  with  him,  and 
be  indignant  with  fate.  But  she  laughed,  and  then  he  began  to 
laugh  too.  And  in  this  mood  Hector  found  them,  and  had  to 
be  told  the  whole  story  over  again. 

"  After  all,"  said  Allen,  "  it  is  something.  I  was  obliged  to 
teil  my  mother,  who  recalled  the  fact  that  at  Brimage  and  War- 
ing's  I  was  drawing  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  should  have  had 
two  hundred  this  year,  without  speaking  of  the  China  business. 
I  left  her  in  tears.  She  says  she  is  resigned  at  last.  I  wish 
she  wasn't.  Resignation  is  such  a  hopeless  frame  of  mind.  It 
seems  like  a  breach  of  the  fifth  commandment  to  make  your 
mother  resigned." 

"  Do  they,''  asked  Claire  anxiously,  "  do  they  find  the 
paste?" 

"  I  belle ve  so.  It  would  have  shown  independence  to  make 
it  for  one's  seif.  And  the  scissors  also  will  be  office  property.  And 
oh  !  Claire,  I  have  so  much  besides  to  teil  you." 

He  had  indeed  ;  he  had  to  teil,  because  he  had  been 
ashamed  to  write  the  details  in  his  letters,  the  degradation  of 
his  Visits  to  publishers,  and  how  new  poetry  was  a  thing  regarded 
by  no  man.  Then  he  had  to  talk  about  the  men  he  met  at  his 
tavern,  and  how  they  talked.  It  was  all  new  to  Claire,  and  all 
delightful ;  and,  lastly,  he  had  to  talk  about  his  friend  and  ;id- 
viser-in-chief,  Mr.  Lawrence  Ouvry. 

"  You  would  like  him,  Claire,  because  he  is  not  like  any- 
body  you  ever  met.  He  takes  every thing  for  granted.  We 
always  thought  it  such  a  splendid  thing  to  be  an  artist  or  a 
writer.  He  talks  as  if  anybody  could  write  if  he  pleased.  He 
knows  all  the  great  men,  and  talks  as  if  they  were  no  greater 
than  the  small  men." 

^^Then  I  should  not  like  him,"  said  Claire. 


we  have  taught  ourselves  to  venerate.  He  has  been  kind  to 
me." 

*'For  that  reason,  Allen,  I  will  try  to  like  him,"  said 
Ciaire. 

"  Thank  you,  Claire.  He  has  taught  me  a  great  deal.  For 
instance,  I  have  discovered  that  I  know  next  to  nothing  of  the 
world.'^ 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Hector,  "  you  know  a  great  deal  of  the 
World.  I  took  care  of  that.  You  know,  it  is  true,  nothing  of 
Society.     But  that  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  world." 

"  Yes,"  said  Claire,  "  we  know  nothing  of  society.  How 
should  we  ?  " 

Allen  passed  on  to  the  next  point. 

"  And  then  he  told  me  what  I  did  not  understand  before, 
how  to  try  a  beginning.     The  poetry  must  wait,  Claire " 

"  Oh  1  Allen." 

"  Yes  ;  it  must  wait  for  better  times.  Do  not  think  that  I 
shall  give  up  wri  ing  verse  ;  but  meantime  I  must  try  in  a  dif- 
ferent  line.  Publishers  and  editors  are  always  wanting  what 
people  will  read.  I  must  try  to  find  out  what  they  like 
best,  and  write  for  them."  ' 

"  Allen,  the  people  must  learn  to  like  whatever  you  offer 
them." 

**  And  there  is  another  thing ;  no  man,  he  has  taught  me, 
can  help  a  writer  beyond  the  first  introduction.  For  the  rest, 
he  must  help  himself.  I  feel  a  little  humiliated,  Claire  ;  but  I 
think  I  am  the  better  for  all  these  lessons.  See  "in  what  a  fooFs 
paradise  I  used  to  live  !  " 

He  was  changed  by  his  six  or  seven  months  of  this  soHtary 
London  life  ;  his  cheeks  were  thinner  and  his  eyes  were  sadder 
— they  were  füll  of  his  disappointments.  And  to  Claire  it 
seemed  a  sad  downcoming  of  his  lofty  aims,  not  that  he  should 
edit  an  Organ,  but  that  he  should  be  prepared  to  write  what 
people  wanted  to  read  instead  of  giving  nothing  but  his  highest 
and  his  best.  "  My  daughter,"  said  Hector,  "  you  do  not  know 
that  it  is  Necessity,  the  first  Master  of  Arts,  who  draws  forth 
their  best  from  those  who  have  anything  good  to  give,  as  well 
as  their  worst  from  those  who  have  nothing." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

GERTRUDE  HOLT. 

"  Engledew,"  Said  Lawrence  Ouvry —  it  was  in  his  Cham- 
bers, and  the  time  was  midnight — "  I  want  to  take  you  to  a 
house  in  Bayswaler." 

"  Who  lives  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  A  Cousin  of  mine.  Her  name  is  Holt — Gertnide  Holt. 
She  wants  to  make  your  acquaintance.  It  is  not  exactly  the 
trumpet  of  fame — yet :  but  she  has  heard  of  you." 

"  Your  own  doing,  in  fact." 

'*  Very  likely.  Perhaps  you  will  say  that  you  have  not  any 
yearning  to  go  to  that  house.  Wherefore,  listen.  My  cousin 
IS  an  old  lady,  and  she  has  been  writing  all  her  life.  If  you  ever 
read  contemporary  literature — which  you  don't — you  would 
know  her  name.  She  has  written  novels,  verses,  biographies 
— all  kinds  of  things." 

"  I  do  know  her  name,"  said  Allen.  "  But  I  have  not  read 
her  novels.     And  yet " 

"  Wait  a  little.  She  is  not  much  of  a  cousin,  pretty  far  re- 
moved,  in  fact.  But  we  belong  to  a  common  stock  and  we  all, 
somehow,  get  our  living  in  the  Inky  Line.  Sheis  a  dear  old 
lady,  and  she  likes  to  be  called  hy  her  Christian  name,  which 
I  think  is  a  pretty  fancy.  There  is  a  piquancy  about  calling 
an  old  lady  by  her  Christian  name.  It  is  like  making  love  to 
your  grandmother.  When  you  know  her,  you  shall  call  her 
Gertrude,  too." 

"Well— but " 

"  Wait  a  while.  She  lives  at  Bayswater  with  another  cousin 
who  is  much  younger.  She  knows  all  the  literary  people,  ex- 
cept  the  baser  sort  and  the  younger  sort,  and  she  receives  on 
Thursday  evenings.  So,  if  you  go  there  with  me  you  will  meet 
the  members  of  the  profession  you  admire  so  much,  and  see 
them  without  their  pens  in  their  hands." 

"  I  should  very  much  like  to  go,"  said  Allen,  "  but " 

"  Hear  me  out.  Gertrude  likes  to  have  clever  people  about 
her,  especially  young  clever  people.  These  are  more  difr.cr.lt 
to  catch  than  the  old,  because  young  women  want  them   ico. 


after  nevv  fashions,  but  has  her  Standards.  She  knew  Words- 
worth,  as  she  will  soon  teil  you.  She  has  an  enormous  quantity 
of  beliefs,  almost  as  many  as  you  have  yourself.  For  instance, 
she  believes  in  the  greatness,  grandeur,  and  immortality  of 
literature  generally  ;  and  in  the  glory  of  the  writing  profession ; 
and  in  the  virtuesof  herfellow-creatures;  in  the  rapid  advance 
of  civilization,  in  the  perfection  of  the  race,  and  so  forth. 
Otherwise,  she  is  quite  sensible  ;  she  doesn't  believe  inpaintcrs 
who  can't  draw ;  nor  in  poets  who  have  got  nothing  to  say ; 
nor  in  novelists  whoVe  got  no  story  to  teil ;  nor  in  any  beauty 
except  of  the  old-fashioned  kind.  And  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven." 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you,"  said  Allen,  "but " 

"  IVe  given  you  an  excellentcharacter,"  Lawrence  went  on, 
"  much  better  than  you  deserve,  and  I've  promised  to  bring 
you.  If  she  likes  you  she  will  talk  about  you  and  give  you  the 
backing  up  you  want  to  begin  with.  It  is  in  your  own  interest 
that  I  want  you  to  go." 

"  But  you  have  always  been  preaching  that  no  one  can  help 
a  writer." 

"  No  one  can  in  his  writing ;  but  people  can  talk  about  him 
when  he  has  begun  to  write.  Don't  you  see  ?  They  can  force 
a  man." 

*'  I  suppose  so,  but " 

"  And  then,  Engledew,  it  does  a  man  good  to  be  seen  about 
a  little  and  to  have  ladies  interested  in  him.  You  must  go  with 
me. 

"  It  seems  ridiculous,"  said  Allen  in  embarrassment,  "  to 
make  objections,  but  the  fact  is,  I  don't  like,  as  we  used  to 
say  at  school." 

"Why  don't  you  like.?" 

**  Well — because — can't  you  see  ?  I  have  done  nothing  yet. 
I  should  feel  myself  a  pretender." 

"  Why  ?  You  don't  pretend  anything.  You  are  a  simple 
vteitor,  that  is  all.  Only  we  have  agreed  between  us  that  you 
are  clever  and  that  you  are  going  to  get  on." 

"  And — and — and  then,"  Allen  reddened  again,  '*  I  am  not 
even  in  the  position  of  a  gentleman ;  I  am  nothing  at  all  but 
the  editor  of  a  Trade  Circular." 

Lawrence  laughed. 

**  I  knew  you  were  working  round  to  that.   My  deax  i^>Xcy«, 


they  will.wonder  if  it  is  the  same  man  they  have  met,  and  rush 
to  read  it  and  teil  all  the  people  they  know,  outside  the  literary 
circle,  what  a  delightful  man  you  are  to  talk  to,  and  how  hand 
some  you  are,  and  what  great  big  eyes  you've  got.  Then  the 
outside  people  will  feel  what  an  honor  and  a  privilege  it  is  to 
know  you,  and  will  become  green  with  envying  those  who  have 
the  privilege." 

There  were,  in  reality,  two  other  reasons  why  Allen  hesi- 
tated.  He  did  not  advance  these  reasons,  but  he  feit  them. 
The  first  thing  was — the  historian  himself  blushes  at  writing 
down  the  fact — that  he  had  no  dress-clothes.  Think  of  this 
he  had  come  to  two-and-twenty  years  of  age,  and  he  had  not 
even  a  dress-coat.  Setting  aside  thosi  who  ave  been  wrecked 
in  a  desert  Island  in  early  youth,  there  are  really  very  few  who 
have  never  seen  any  society  at  all.  But  this  could  be  said  of 
*^Y^^5^    ^e  never  had.     I  use  the  byword  society  in  its  literal 

^****jjj^-i^  that  narrow  and  idiomatic  sense  which  daily 
ttwl  Ki>fo^^!^J!SHNi?o  so  many  households.  Few,  indeed,  are 
th^vwho  ?^^^^^  ^^^"S  to  Society,  with  the  capital 

ettL     But  we  m^  ^^^^^  ''  ^^f  intercourse, 

X  luv^i.     xj  L  y      ui«  i%d,  even  among  professional  men, 

if  not  society,  of  a  humble  kWiL  ^  ^ears-so  deeply  hal 
merchants,  authors  and  so  fortlW  ^^3^  dinners-they  even 
c.vihzation  permeated~of  dancesVV  ^  ^^  And  yet  Allen 
take  their  food  together-among  thel^  assemblage,  or  festive 
had  never  once  assisted  at  any  rejoicing^  ^  reioiced  in  the 
gathering  of  his  fellow-creatures.  NoXJ^^^  A  staee  He 
village.  He  had  never  seen  dancing  exc^^  the  Cottage, 
had  never  been  m  any  other  person  s  house,  evl ^  ^^^^  breedinff 
which  gave  him,  outside  his  books,  all  the  cultu^j-  chance  of 
he  possessed.  And  now  that  there  came  tn^^^yg  read- 
going  into  society  he  hesitated.  Somehow  Allen,  a^BLn»  and 
ing  about  men  and  women,  their  doings,  and  their  atter 
their  ambitions,  never  thought  about  society  at   all.  ^^ 

still  a  lad  of  books  ;  still  at  the  age  when  bookish  young  nier? 
read  everything  and  learn  voraciously.  His  books  were  enou<^h 
for  him. 

Lawrence's  invitation  reminded  him  that  there  was  aworld 
an  active,  talking,  gregarious  world,  outside  his  books  :  the 
World  he  was  always  reading  of :  the  world  of  amusement,  re- 
creation,  and  talk  :  a  world  of  romance  and  fair  ladies.  And 
^ow  there  was  an  opening,  and  it  made  him  a  little  nervous. 


"  You  see,  Engledow,"  sakl  Lawrence  carelessly,  "  it  is  just 
as  well  to  accustom  yourself  to  the  talk  and  ideas  of  the  people 
with  whom  you  are  destined  to  live.  Besides,  a  man  who  lives 
too  much  by  himself  loses  the  manner  of  society." 

"  I've  never  had  any  manner  to  lose,"  said  Allen,  and  he 
understood  that  the  proposal  was  designed  by  his  friend  as  a 
part  of  his  education.  He  went  home  that  evening  with  the 
uneasy  feeling  which  naturally  precedes  a  plunge  into  unknown 
waters.  Besides,  it  was  humiliating  to  realize  that  he  knew 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  of  society.  How  should  he  have  a 
"  manner  '^  ?  And  then  one  ought  to  know  what  they  do  and 
say  at  these  evenings.  He  had  read  of  French  salons,  and  he 
thought  (being  a  very  Ignorant  youth  indeed)  that  perhaps  at 
Miss  Holt's  "  At  homes  "  the  men  would  vie  with  each  other  in 
epigram,  repartee  wit  and  anecdote,  and  the  ladies  would  en- 
courage  the  encounter  of  wits  and  smile  upon  the  most  success- 
ful.  As  for  himself  he  perceived  that  he  must  stand  in  the 
background  and  look  on.  A  new-comer  would  not  be  expected 
to  distinguish  himself. 

"  I  don't  promise  you  a  very  brilliant  evening,"  said  Law- 
rence, **  but  perhaps  the  people  are  a  little  less  uninteresting 
than  at  some  houses." 

**  Will  you  teil  me  who  they  are  ?  It  would  be  foolish  to 
stand  beside  a  great  man  and  not  know  it." 

"  Their  names  ought   to  be  chalked  on  their  backs.     If 

•  there  are  any  great  men  I  will  find  them  out.     Most  of  them 

are  the  little  great  men.     They  rally  round  Gertrude  m  force." 

Miss  Holt  lived  in  one  of  the  few  old  houses  left  of  the  old 
suburb  of  Bayswater.  It  had  been  ä  small  country  resi- 
dence.  There  was  a  large  Square  hall  with  two  little  rooms  on 
either  side  ;  and  the  drawing-room,  which  had  been  added  on 
to  the  original  house,  was  on  the  first-floor  and  had  a  special 
staircase.  The  house  Stands  behind  a  brick  wall  with  its  back 
to  the  road  and  looks  out  on  a  little  garden. 

They  went  upstairs  and  Allen  found  himself  in  a  drawing- 
room  already  pretty  füll  of  people,  though  it  was  still  early ; 
the  walls  were  covered  with  pictures,  those  at  one  end  being 
all  portraits  ;  the  furniture,  even  to  Allen's  inexperienced  eye, 
was  old-fashioned,  yet  not  unlovely. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  Lawrence.  "My  cousin  is  ex- 
changing  the  usual  compliments  with  one  of  her   old  lx\fi.tA%» 


ration,  so  to  speak,  that  is  to  say  somewhere  well  on  in  the 
sixties.  "  He  is  an  editor,"  Lawrence  explained,  "  he  runs  an 
old  fashioned  review.  He  comes  here  every  Thursday  and  they 
have  a  crack  over  old  times." 

Allen  looked  with  awe  upon  an  editor  ;  a  man  who  was  able 
to  accept  and  refuse  manuscript ;  who  could  make  any  man  a 
man. 

Then  Lawrence  presented  him  to  his  hostess,  who  received 
him  vvt'i  a  pleasant  smile. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  here,  Mr.  Engledew,"  she  said, 
with  a  little  more  emphasis  than  she  would  have  employed  for 
a  young  man  not  reported  to  be  clever.  "  My  cousin  Lawrence 
promised  to  bring  you  if  you  would  come.  Young  men  nowa- 
days,  are  not  easily  persuaded,  except  for  a  dance." 

Her  hair  was  abundant  and  of  the  creamy  white;  her  gray  eyes 
were  clear  andbright ;  her  face  was  cove red  with  innumerab'e 
wrinkles  and  her  cheeks  worn  ;  yet  it  was  a  beautiful  face  still, 
and  must  have  been  beautiful  in  every  age.  She  was  quite  old 
now,  yet  her  smile  was  as  sweet,  and  her  eyes  as  kindly,  and 
her  voice  as  musical,  as  when  she  was  a  young  girl,  and  had 
never  written  a  single  word  ;  so  sovereign  against  the  bitterness 
of  age  and  experience  is  that  old  fashioned  medicine  called  the 
Good  Heart.  "  We  will  have  some  talk  presently,  Mr.  Engle- 
dew,"  she  said.  "  Lawrence  has  told  me  about  your  ambition. 
You  have,  he  says,  a  generous  enthusiasm  for  literature.  To 
me  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  see  young  men  taking  up  literature  i 
as  a  profession  with  no  more  feeling  or  reverence  than  if  they 
were  going  into  a  solictor^s  office.  Think  of  Wordsworth  talk- 
mg  of  his  life's  work,  as  if  anybody  could  have  done  it.     If  ever 

there  was  a  profession  in  which  a  Vocation  was  needed " 

She  stopped  and  sighed.  *'  Do  not  lose  your  respect  for  your 
work,  Mr  Engledew." 

"  The  least  we  can  do,"  said  Allen,  '*  is  to  believe  in  the 
thing  we  work  for." 

*'  Yes — "  the  reply  pleased  her — "  without  'faith,  nothing 
great  can  be  accomplished." 

Then  she  began  to  ask  him,  with  a  beautiful  sympathy  in 
her  voice,  about  his  work  and  if  he  had  anything  ready,  and  if 
he  would  let  her  see  some  of  it — all  as  if  she  was  quite  sure, 
^cforehand,  that  he  was  going  to  do  something  great.  And  it 
made  Allen  feel  as  if  he  was  already  dressed  in  silken  raiment, 


tion.  Yet  Gertrude  Holt  was  not  flattering  him.  She  had 
lived  all  her  life  among  those  who  attempt  and  with  those  who 
succeeded.  It  was  nothing  stränge  to  her  that  tliis  young  man 
should  also  attempt.  And  Lawrence  said  he  was  clever,  and 
he  looked  clever. 

Then  other  people  came  and  Allen  had  to  step  aside. 

"  Come,"  said  Lawrence,  "  there  is  another  cousin  I  must 
introduce  you  to."  He  took  him  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room  where,  beside  a  piano,  stood  a  young  lady  tall  and  of 
graceful  figure,  talking  to  the  great  editor.  "  Isabel/'  said  Law- 
rence, "  let  me  introduce  my  friend,  Mr.  Engledew." 

The  girl  turned  the  sunniest  of  faces  to  Allen,  and  bowed 
with  a  look  which  betokened  rather  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  curiosity  and  interest  in  a  new  visitor.  This,  then,  she 
thought,  was  the  f riendless  young  man  "  found  "  in  a  Fleet 
Street  chop  house  by  Lawrence,  just  as  a  child  might  be  found 
upon  a  doorstep.  This  was  the  young  man  come  up  to  Lon- 
don, after  a  spell  as  a  city  clerk,  with  a  pocket  füll  of  poems 
and  not  a  single  friend  ;  the  young  man  whose  enthusiasm  her 
cousin  Lawrence  found  so  wonderful ;  the  young  man  whom 
they  were  to  receive  and  to  form.  Allen  observed  the  look  of 
curiosity  and  blushed,  but  then  he  blushed  on  very  small  pro- 
vocation.  It  was  a  sign  of  self-uncons::iousness,  rawness,  in- 
experience  and  vanity.  Isabel  thought  at  first  sight  that  here 
was  a  man  who  looked  like  a  poet.  She  knew  nearly  all  of 
the  tribe.  There  are  only  a  dozen  professional  poets  in  all 
London  —and  only  two  of  them  looked  the  part.  For  a  poet 
may  be  gray-headed  but  he  must  not  be  bald ;  he  may  be  short 
but  never  fat ;  he  may  wear  a  pince-nez  but  not  spectacles  ;  he 
should  talk  well  but  not  v  it'i  an  obvious  striving  after  epigram  ; 
he  should  be  sensitive  but  not  carry  his  vanity  openly  on  his 
sleeve  for  the  daws  to  pick  at ;  he  should  not  be  restless  but 
should  possess  his  soul  in  serious  tranquillity.  Enfin — Allen 
did  look  more  like  a  poet,  even  more  than  the  two  whom  Isabel 
accepted  as  equal  in  appearance  to  the  part.  A  youth  with  high 
forehead,  large  and  luminous  eyes  not  hidden  by  his  pince-nez, 
mobile  lips,  blushing  cheeks,  and  tall  slender  figure,  and  the 
narrow  Shoulders  which  seem  to  belong  naturally  to  men  of 
books.  If  appearance  means  anything,  her  cousin  Lawrence 
was  right,  and  this  was  a  poet. 

If  appearance  means  anything,  then,  Allen  hastily  conclvided 


were  bright  and  rather  füll,  and  her  face  was  animated  and  ful 
of  expression.  I  have  heard  that  there  are  girls  who  have  the 
most  astonishingly  sweet  faces  with  no  corresponding  sweetness 
of  character ;  but  I  have  never  yet  met  any.  There  are  also 
Said  to  be  girls  who  have  wonderful  graces  and  virtues  without 
any  corresponding  sweetness  of  face  ;  but  I  have  not  met  any. 
And  there  are  perhaps  girls — I  do  not  know,  there  may  be — 
sounhappy  as  to  be  sweet  neither  in  face  nor  disposition.  Isabel 
Holt's  face  w^as  not  classically  beautiful,  but  a  good  face  of  the 
better  kind,  füll  of  light  and  life,  sunshine  lying  in  it  always, 
brightness  in  her  clear  hazel  eyes,  kindness  in  her  lips,  with  soft 
brown  hair,  and  she  was  dressed  as  some  London  maidens  with 
good  taste  and  command  of  money  can  dress.  She  did  not,  for 
instance,  dress  so  well  as  Claire  ;  but  yet  she  dressed  with  bet- 
ter taste  than  many  of  her  acquaintance. 

"  We  have  heard  of  you  Mr.  Engledew,"  she  said,  just  like 
the  eider  lady,  "  and  we  are  very  gl  ad  you  have  come  to  see  us. 
You  have  not  long  been  in  London,  have  you  ?  '* 

"Teil  him,  Isabel,''  said  Lawrence,  "who  are  here  to- 
night." 

She  began  to  talk  about  her  guests.  One  was  an  art  critic 
of  the  latest  school,  and  Allen  smiled,  thinking  of  the  old  old 
phrases  dressed  up  with  the  new  new  adjectives.  There  was  a 
novelist  of  good  repute,  and  he  looked  like  none  of  his  charac- 
ters,  which  surprised  Allen ;  there  was  another  of  no  repute 
who  wore  double  glasses  and  looked  intellectual.  There  was 
a  bright-faced  young  man  who  had  made  some  name  as  a  poet, 
and  Allen  listening  thought  that  his  talk,  which  was  continu- 
ous  and  clear,  and  as  füll  of  epigram  as  a  fire  of  thorns  is  füll 
of  crackles,  was  better  than  his  verses,  but  he  didn't  say  so, 
because  that  pcet  was  as  sensitive  as  an  ^olian  harp  ;  and  an- 
other poet  who  had  made  no  name  outside  the  little  circle  of 
his  own  friends,  who  also  bore  himself  intellectually.  There 
was  a  big  man  with  spectacles  who  writes  fairy  stories,  and  a 
little  fat  man  who  writes  the  most  beautiful  love  stories  ;  and  a 
retired  singer,  and  a  man  supposed,  like  CoV.6  or  Tallemant 
des  Rdaux,  to  be  writting  malicious  Memoirs  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  and  a  sharp  keen  eyed  man  from  Scotland  who  was  a 
Journalist. 

And  so  on  ;  nobody  in  the  room  who  had  not  done  some- 
thin^.     Most  of  them  were  elderly  men  and  women,  but  there 


addressed  Dy  fter  cnnstian  name,  ü.er  chair  was  a  tnrone 
round  which  little  groups  continually  f  ormed,  melted  away,  and 
f  ormed  again. 

When  Isabel  left  him  Allen  retired  to  a  comer  and  looked 
on  with  interest  and  curiosity.  This,  then  was  society ;  tliis 
was  such  a  gathering  of  people  as  he  had  read  of  over  and  ovet 
again,  but  never  understood.  And  no  straining  or  effort  in  the 
talk ;  it  was  continuous,  rippling,  and  cheerful  talk,  but  he  feit 
that  it  was  as  yet  impossible  for  him ;  they  were  talking  of 
books  and  pictures  and  poetrjjj  but  all  belonging  to  the  season, 
and  Allen  knew  nothing  about  them ;  nobody,  which  was  re- 
markable,  tried  to  show  how  clever  he  was.  There  was  no 
epigram  and  no  repartee  ;  they  all  talked  as  if  they  were  quite 
common  people  and  as  if  it  did  not  matter  at  all  what  they  said, 
and  as  if  the  man  supposed  to  keep  a  dairy  was  not  among 
them  taking  notes.  It  was  pleasant  to  listen,  and  delightful  to 
watch  from  the  obscurity  of  his  comer  the  bright  faces  of  the 
girls.     But  no  clever  things  said  at  all ! 

"  In  these  latter  days,"  said  Lawrence,  when  Allen  after- 
wards  remarked  upon  this  fact,  "  we  keep  our  clevernes — if  we 
have  got  any — ^for  our  writings.  Among  literary  people  it  is  per- 
haps  dangerous  to  be  clever.  There  was  a  clever  talker  once 
at  the  club,  and  it  was  wonderful  to  notice,  until  he  dried  up, 
how  the  same  epigrams  appeared  in  the  leading  articles 
of  all  the  Journals  and  reviews.  Keep  your  good  things,  Engle- 
dew,  to  yourself,  and  make  a  note  of  all  the  good  things  that 
you  hear  from  other  people." 

Allen  was  introduced  to  two  or  three  people,  but  they  thought 
him  stupid  or  shy  because  he  knew  nothing  of  the  current  of 
talk  nor  could  he  respond  at  all  to  the  usual  openings.  And 
they  wondered  who  this  handsome,  retiring  youth  might  be, 
and  what  was  his  line.  They  asked  Gertrude,  but  she  only 
smiled,  and  said  they  might  ask  her  again  in  six  months'  time. 
It  was  then,  only  another  Inky  Boy.  But  that  with  Gertrude 
was  to  be  expected. 

Presently  Allen  thought  he  saw  an  opportunity,  and  ven- 
tured  to  join  a  new  group  forming  round  Miss  Holt.  She 
smiled  and  pointed  to  a  place  beside  her  chair  where  he  could 
stand.  She  was  talking  about  a  certain  diary  which  had  just 
been  published. 

"  We  ought  not,"  she  said,  **  to  allow  the  weaknesses  of  out 


have  moved  the  whole  English-speaking  race,  was  sometimes 
peevish  and  ill-natured  ?  My  dears,"  she  was  surrounded  by 
the  younger  people,  "  the  greatness  of  a  man  is  in  the  work  of 
his  life,  not  in  his  home  circle.  '  We  cannot,  thank  heaven,  les- 
sen  that  greatness  by  finding  out  that  he  was  not  always  un- 
selfish.  The  work  remains,  and  we  ought  not  to  expect  great 
men  to  be  always  saying  remarkable  things.  I  knew  Words- 
worth  very  v/ell,  but  I  never  heard  him  say  one  single  remark- 
able thing.  Yet  he  must  always  be  to  me  the  greatest  and 
grandest  figure,  because  he  has  moved  my  heart  so  deeply  and 
•taught  me  so  much." 

"  But,  Gertrude/'  said  one  of  the  girls,  "you  would  destroy 
all  the  Memoirs." 

"  They  are  very  impertinent  things,  my  dear,  and  are  only 
written  to  make  great  men  small,  if  they  can.  What  I  want  is 
that  we  should  keep  the  great  achievements  always  before  one 's 
mind  and  forget  ihe  littleness.  Dear  me  I  when  one  reads  how 
one  great  writer  was  too  fond  of  port  and  another  of  tobacco, 
and  another  of  opium,  and  another  was  horribly  vain,  and  an- 
other found  fault  with  his  friends,  what  does  it  amount  to  ?  It 
is,  to  be  sure,  dreadful  to  think  that  after  saying  the  most  beau- 
tiful  things  and  putting  the  most  beautiful  thoughts  into  our 
heads,  the  poor  dear  poet  should  lock  himself  up  and  drink 
gin  and  Vvater,  but  think  of  the  thousands  who  drink  the  gin 
and  do  not  write  the  poetry." 

"You  would  have  us  believe  in  everyhody,  dear  Gertrude," 
Said  another  of  the  group,  "  even  if  he  proved  contemptible  in 
daily  life." 

"Wh}^,  my  dear,  all  the  more  in  that  case.  Because  he  has 
fought  against  his  lower  nature  so  as  to  trample  it  down  if  only 
for  the  time,  and  to  become  noble  and  great  in  his  thoughts. 
But  perhaps  some  men  are  two  men,  one  of  them  great  and  the 
other  mean.  We  need  care  nothing  about  the  second  man,  but 
only  concern  ourselves  with  the  first." 

Allen  took  no  part  in  the  talk,  but  he  listened. 

"  Mr.  En^ledew  agrees  with  me,"  said  Miss  Holt,  looking 
up  at  him.  He  did  ;  he  showed  it  in  his  eyes  ;  but  this  sudden 
appeal  to  him  confused  him,  and  he  could  only  ^tammer  a  few 
words. 

Then  a  young  lady  sang;  a  song  to  Isabel's  accompaniment. 
It  was  a  German  song,  füll  of  emotion  and  yeaming     Allen 


something.  She  stood  up  before  them  all,  and  joining  hei 
hands  recited  Brovvning's  splendid  poem  of  "  Hervd  Riel.*^ 
Allen  had  never  before  heard  a  fine  poem  recited  by  a  girl.  II 
was  wonderful.  His  pulse  beat,  and  bis  cheek  glowed.  Isabel 
had  a  strong  voice,  füll  and  musical ;  she  possessed  a  fine  in- 
stinct  for  acting  ;  she  had  trained  her  voice,  and  cultivated  hei 
genius ;  her  gestures,  her  face,  the  expression  in  her  eyes,  hei 
intonations  fitted  the  words ;  they  did  more,  they  interpreted 
the  words.  This  is  the  true  power  of  the  actor — to  put  into  the 
lifeless  words  the  very  soul  of  the  poet,  the  very  inspiration  it- 
self.  When  Isabel  finished  she  looked,  perhaps  by  accident,  at 
the  Strange  guest,  who  stood  beside  Gertrude's  chair  with  flash- 
ing  eyes  and  parted  Ups.  Never  before  had  she  feit  her  own 
power.  Do  not  laugh  at  Allen  because  he  was  carried  out  of 
himself  by  a  recitation  in  a  drawing-room.  Remember  that  the 
piece  was  "  Hervd  Riel,"  and  the  artist  was — Isabel.     -    , 

The  rest  of  the  evening  seemed  flat ;  presently  the  people 
began  to  go  away,  tili  there  were  only  left  Lawrence  and 
Allen. 

"  You  will  come  again,  Mr.  Engledew  ?  "  said  his  hostess. 
'*  I  am  sure  you  will  like  my  Thursdays  when  you  know  my 
friends,  and  Isabel,  and  me.  But  I  want  to  talk  to  you  alone. 
Will  you  come  in  the  afternoon  and  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  us  ? 
We  are  generally  alone  then,  and  I  have  such  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  you — only  the  advice  of  an  old  woman.  But  then,  you 
•  know,  old  women  are  always  wonderful  for  wisdom.  That  is 
why  they  used  to  burn  us — jealousy  and  envy,  my  dear." 

"  To  go  to  that  house,"  said  Lawrence,  "  and  tö  talk  with 
that  old  lady  is  like  going  back  forty  years — yes,  exactly  forty 
years.  Think  of  it !  Forty  years  ago  all  the  women— except 
Harriet  Martineau — were  religious,  and  all  the  unmarried  ones 
were  submissive." 

"  Are  they  not  religious  still  ?  " 

"Engledew,"  said  Lawrence,  stopping  short,  "you  really 
must  not  ask  such  questions.  You  have  spent  your  whole  life, 
I  believe,  in  a  convent  among  nuns.  I  shall  have  to  take  you 
to  another  kind  of  evening — a  Sunday  evening  with  an  Ad- 
vanced set,  who  will  show  you  how  much  religion  is  left  for 
some  of  them.  Let  me  go  on — they  were  subniissive  ;  and 
they  were  meek  ;  they  believed  tremendously  in  the  bishop,  and 
largely  in  thecurate;  they  thought  the  majoritypf  meiv^^TÄ 


public,  but  Sit  in  the  assembly  with  her  veil  drawn  closely,  hid- 
den  f rom  everybody  but  her  husband ;  that  for  a  woman  to 
publish  can  only  be  excused  on  the  ground  of  great  and  Singu- 
lar gifts.  Gertrude  was  brought  up  in  these  beliefs,  and  she 
holds  them  still." 

"  At  all  events,  they  have  made  her  very  charming." 

«*And  Isabel?" 

".She  also,"  said  Allen,  hesitating,  "if  I  may  say  so,  is  also 
charming." 

"  I  think  she  is,"  Lawrence  said,  critically.  "  Some  day,  I 
suppose,  I  shall  marry  Isabel.  She  is  a  pupil  of  Gertrude's  ; 
she  can't  write,  but  she  can  worship,  and  she  can  act.  She's  a 
quiet  girl,  but  she  has  her  gifts.     You  will  go  there  again  ? " 

"  I  shall  go,"  said  Allen  with  decision,  **  as  often  as  I  am 
asked." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

AT  SHANGHAI. 


To  the  stayer  at  home  the  lot  of  the  young  man  who  goes 
out  to  the  colonies  or  to  foreign  parts  appears  exciting  and  ad- 
venturous.  The  very  name  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  Cali- 
fornia, or  China,  or  New  Zealand,  or  Australia  suggests  ad  ven- 
ture, peril,  and  continual  calls  for  courage,  coolness,  presence 
of  mind,  bravery,  and  endurance.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
are  more  adventures,  more  perils,  and  more  excitements  in  a 
year  of  London,  to  those  who  use  their  London  aright,  than  in 
any  average  ten  years  of  an  average  colon3\  What  could  be 
anywhere  more  romantic  than  the  prospect  opening  out  before 
Olinthus  who  stayed  where  the  money  is  ?  What  more  pictu- 
resque  than  the  promise  of  starvation  which  greeted  Allen  ? 
What  more  dull  than  the  daily  life  of  Will  in  far  Shanghai  ? 

Will  wrote  to  Ciaire  every  month  ;  he  had  little  to  teil  about 
himself  aft^r  the  first  impressions ;  his  letters  were  like  bis 


do.  He  asked  no  sympathy,  but  rather  offered  bis  own.  Allen 
talked  perpetually  about  hiin^elf.  Will,  of  other  people — of 
Ciaire,  of  her  father — ^hardly  ever  of  himself.  Ciaire  read  bis 
letters,  as  sbe  talked  with  Allen,  with  a  stränge  and  absorbing 
interest.  She  was  watching  the  development  of  two  characters 
which,  as  she  now  saw,  were  widely  different.  Both  of  them 
had  Said  that  they  loved  her.  She  knew  that  some  day  she 
would  hear  that  said  again  ;  her  cheek  glowed  when  she  thought 
of  it ;  but  of  her  own  answer  she  would  not  think.  She  loved 
them  both,  if  not  both  in  the  same  way — then — but  it  would  be 
foolish  yet  to  think  there  was  any  difference.  At  present,  at 
least,  they  were  as  her  brothers. 

Poets  and  the  writers  of  sweet  love  tales  have  all  made  a 
great  mistake  in  treating,  I  think,  the  emotion  and  passion 
called  love  as  if  it  was  exactly  the  same  in  the  heart  of  a  girl 
as  in  the  heart  of  her  lover.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  the  same. 
The  fierce  and  passionate  longing  that  tears  the  masculine 
bosom  is  not  known  to  the  maid :  the  young  man  falls  in  love 
— one  does  not  mean  the  young  man  who  waits  until  he  can 
afford  the  luxury  of  love,  and  then  casts  a  critical  eye  around 
when  the  people  are  standing  up  to  sing,  but  the  child  of  natura 
— Homo  communis  amaior — ^because  he  cannot  help  it ;  then  he 
is  seized  with  a  great  ardor  of  yearning,  quite  regardless  of  his 
chances  of  success.  Such  yearning  it  was,  such  ardor,  which 
the  exiled  Will  had  to  endure  in  silence,  and  not  even  to  let  a 
glimpse  of  it  be  shovvn  in  his  letters. .  But  a  girl  does  not  so  fall 
in  love  ;  she  gives  her  heart  to  whom  she  chooses,  but  she  gives 
it  when  she  pleases.  This,  my  dears,  is  a  difference  indeed. 
And  those  who  would  confute  this  opinion  must  be  fair  ladies 
experienced  in  the  emotions  produced  by  courting  and  billing, 
cooing  and  wooing,  not  young  maidens  who  derive  their  ideas 
of  love  from  the  novels  of  men,  and  of  women  who  Imitate  men  ; 
of  poets,  and  of  women  who  Imitate  poets. 

Allen  brought  her  his  poems — not  love  verses  ;  Will  sent 
her  presents.  So,  each  in  his  own  way,  they  showed  that  she 
was  in  their  minds.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  liked  best  to 
have  Allen's  verses  or  Will's  presents.  It  was  delightful  to 
see  Allen's  touch  grow  firmer,  his  command  of  language 
stronger,  and  his  verse  shake  off  by  degrees  the  shäckles  of 
Imitation.  It  was  pleasant  to  open  the  little  parcels  wrapped 
up  so  carefully ;  to  wonder  what  was  inside  ;  to  find  a  packetot 


cunningly  carved  and  wrought ;  dainty  useless  wonders  in  ivory ; 
or  the  roll  of  delicate  web-Iike  silk.  Better  than  the  presents 
were  the  letters,  which  brought  back  to  her  the  strong  voice,  the 
brave  face,  and  the  courageous  bearing  of  the  lad  who  wanted 
neither  counsel,  nor  help,  ncr  sympathy.  His  letters  were  her 
own,  but  she  read  them  aloud  to  her  father,  and  then  sent 
them  to  Allen  ;  and  she  treasured  them  up  carefully  with  Allen's 
poems 

'*  One  of  the  first  things,"  Will  wrote  "  that  are  unexpected 
after  so  many  stränge  things  which  one  has  read  about  is,  that 
the  life  of  the  English  residents  seeiyis  in  parenthesis.  No  one 
seems  to  be  living  his  own  life,  but  something  eise — something 
temporary  ;  as  iE  we  were  all  expecting  to  go  home  again  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  or  the  next  day,  and  therefore  it  does 
not  much  matter  what  we  do  just  for  the  few  hours  which  re- 
main ;  or  as  if  we  were  convicts  doing  our  time ;  or  as  if  we 
were  political  exiles,  who  might  be  recalled  at  any  moment ;  or 
as  if  we  were  in  some  way  birds  of  passage.  Many  of  us,  in 
fact,  are,  and  have  lived  in  all  kinds  of  places.  The  next  thing 
that  is  Strange  to  such  an  untravelled  man  as  myself  is  the 
meeting  with  men  who  have  been  all  about  the  world  and  had 
all  kinds  of  experiences.  Yesterday  I  dined  with  a  man  who 
knows  all  the  islands  in  the  Pacific,  or  nearly  all.  There  was 
with  US  another  man  who  knew  the  Andes,  and  another  who  had 
gone  all  across  Siberia.  If  one  could  only  meet  these  men  at 
home  !     *  But  at  home,'  as  one  of  my  newly  made  friends  said, 

*  we  should  be  clerks  in  the  City,  or  junior  partners  at  best ; 
we  should  live  in  a  suburb,  and  never  see  anybody  interesting 
at  all/  That  is  very  true,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  a  splendid  thing 
for  a  man  to  come  abroad  for  a  while  ;  yet  not  for  too  long,  or 
his  life  will  be  spoiled.  I  saw  the  same  man  the  other  day 
boking  at  the  cemetery.  There  were  tears  in  his  eyes.  *  I 
was  thinking,'  he  said,  *of  the  poor  beggars  who  die  out  here.' 

*  It  is  not  the  being  buried  in  a  cemetery  in  China,  but  the 
spending  all  your  days  out  of  England.'  That  is  the  point. 
One  may  have  to  spend  all  one's  days  here.  In  our  House, 
however,  they  have  always  recalled  a  man  after  good  Service, 
and  provided  for  him  at  home.  Ciaire,  doyou  remembef — but, 
of  course,  you  do — how  we  used  to  go  and  look  at  the  little  old 
naveyard,  so  deserted  and  forgotten,  on  the  road  to  Abridge  ? 


v- 


"  Nobody  knows  here  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  I  come 
from  Hainault  Forest.  No  one  has  ever  heard  of  it.  They 
think  it  is  somewhere  in  Flanders,  and  the  more  learned  among 
US  connect  me  with  Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince  and 
Froissart.  It  seems  odd  to  belong  to  a  place  so  little  known. 
I  have  never  yet  come  across  anybody  here  who  knows  the 
East  End  of  London  at  all.  When  I  teil  them  that  Hainault 
Forest  is  at  the  East  End  they  cry,  *  Oh  part  of  Whitechapel ! ' 
And  I  hear  that  my  father,  instead  of  being  one  of  a  body  of 
most  illustrious  of  being  one  of  a  body  of  most  illustrious  bank- 
rupts,  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  retail  way  in  the  Whitechapel 
Road. 

"  The  people  are  pleasant.  Thefe  are  a  great  number  of 
dinners  and  dances.  I  have  learned  to  waltz  ;  and  there  are 
some  pleasant  and  lively  girls  to  dance  and  to  talk  with.  Oh, 
Ciaire,  to  think  that  we  never  waltzed  together  !  We  ought  to 
have  taught  ourselves ;  you  should  have  danced  with  Allen 
while  I  whistled  a  tune  for  you.  We  would  have  pushed  the 
table  in  the  corner  to  make  room.  A  pretty  couple  you  would 
have  been.  And  then  Allen  should  have  whistled — no,  he 
should  have  played  on  his  lyre  while  you  and  I  danced.  I 
should  like  to  have  seen  Apollo  twanging  away  like  anything 
while  the  Muses  spun  round.  It  was  a  most  unfortunate  Omis- 
sion in  our  otherwise  careful  education.  I  am  not,  you  see, 
pining  for  home,  though  I  should  like,  above  and  beyond  all 
things,  to  live  in  England  and  to  be  near  you  again — if  the  old  . 
times  could  return,  which  they  never  quite  do.  Otherwise  I 
am  perfectly  happy  here.  I  have  seen  a  great  quantity  of  most 
interesting  things;  many  more  than  ever  I  looked  to  see.  I  am 
living  among  a  most  remarkable  people,  whose  ways  are  not 
our  ways.  I  have  learned  the  manners  and  customs  of  people 
who  have  not  been  brought  up  in  a  village  of  paupers.  Besides 
dancing,  I  have  learned  to  ride,  to  talk  without  arguing,  to 
smoke  cigarettes,  and  to  play  whist,  which  is  an  immense  re- 
source  in  itself.  There  are  plenty  of  books  and  magazines — a 
great  many  more  than  I  ever  had  access  to  before — to  read. 
As  for  adventures,  there  are  none  as  yet ;  as  for  work,  it  is  as 
monotonous  here  as  in  England.  I  dreamed  when  I  came  out 
of  doing  something  considerable  in  the  way  of  a  coup^  in  order 
to  show  them  at  home  what  a  good  man  of  busine ss  I  am,  but 
the  routine  is  almost  as  unbroken  as  at  home.     I  awv  \.\Vä  ^ 


"  I  am  looking,  teil  Allen,  for  his  first  production.     Teil 

him  he  must  not  hurry  it,  but  keep  up  his  courage,  even  if  he 

has  to  wait  for  recognition.     I  am  sure  that  whatever  he  does 

will  be  well  done  and  good  work  and  that  he  will  become  great, 

as  he  deserves.     Do  you  remember  how  he  used  to  spout  poetry 

and  go  mad  about  Keats  ?     It  was  a  strangely  wise  thing  of 

your  father  to  send  him  about  among  the  streets  and  people  of 

London.     What  things  he  learned  !     I  think  of  him  when  I  go 

about  in  the  native  quarter  here  and  watch  the  people.     They 

are  not  in  the  least  like  the  people  among  whom  we  used  to 

walk  and  whom  we  used  to  study ;  yet  they  remind  me  of  the 

East  End,  somehow.     I  suppose  it  is  because  their  lot  is  so 

hard  and  there  are  so  many  of  them,  and  they  are  so  obscure. 

I  am  obscure  myself ;  but  I  feel  myself  possessed  of  a  strong 

individuality,  which  these  poeplQ  cannot  have,  or  eise  they  would 

cease  to  be  what  they  are,  Among  so  many  millions  one  is  like 

an  ant  on  an  ant  hill.  I  have  never  forgotton  the  things  we  saw, 

nor  your  father's  teaching.  I  have  begun  to  understand  what  he 

meant  ;the  historyof  the  world  isthe  historyof  mankind  looking 

for  a  king ;  they  have  alvvays  desired  to  be  taiight.     They  have 

always  wanted  a  Leader,  and  they  never  get  one.     Or  perhaps 

they  have  already  had  the  only  Leader  they  are  going  to  get,  and 

they  won't  heed  what  he  has  said.     I  suppose  I  have  have  got 

touched  by  what  your  father  calls  the  sense  of  Humantiy.  He  said 

that  if  any  one  once  seized  the  idea  of  Humanity,  he  would  never 

lose  it  again  as  long  as  he  lived.     I  am  always  thinking  of  the 

things  I  have  seen,  and  the  way  wrong  could  be  set  right.  I  do 

not  see  that  way  yet.  Probably  I  never  shall.     But  if  I,  who  am 

not  clever,was  so  aflfected,  how  much  more  Allen,  with  his  power 

of  expression  and  his  noble  heart  ?     Perhaps  he  will,  really, 

some  day  become  a  great  Leader.     Do  you  think  he  knows  at  all 

how  much  we   think  of  him  and  hope  from  him  ?     You  must 

try  to  let  him  feel  it.     He  wants  encouragement  and  sympathy. 

But  you  always  gave  him  both. 

*  ^  *  *  *  *     • 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  one  reads  a  great  deal  more  here  than 
at  home.  Certainly  at  home  one  had  not  access  to  all  the 
Journals  and  magazines  which  one  has  here.  It  is  astonish- 
ing  to  consider  the  immense  variety  of  subjects  which  are 
every  month  discussed,  and  wonderful  that  we  never  saw  any 


economy.     They  don't,  somehow,  seem  to  have  much  to  do  with 

the  people.     Theories  and  humanity  have  yet  to  be  reconciled ; 

besides,  the  writers  think  only  of  markets.     Some  day  there 

will  be  a  new  science  of  political  and  social  economy,  in  which 

supply   and  demand  will   be   cut  out  altogether,  and  be   re- 

placed  by  something  not  at  present  known  to  the  scientific. 
#  *  m  *  #  .  # 

"  And  to  think,  Ciaire,  that  you  are  actually  rieh  I  It  is 
like  a  beautiful  dream.  Your  father  will  leave  off  teaching, 
which  he  never  liked.  What  will  he  do  now  ?  Will  he  read  a 
great  deal,  or  will  he  spend  all  his  time  in  the  garden,  or  will 
he  constantly  invent  and  say  wise  things  ?  Allen  told  me  the 
great  and  good  news,  and  I  have  been  picturing  to  myself  ever 
since  the  change  it  will  make  in  your  lives.  As  for  you,  it  is 
delightful  to  think  that  you  will  no  longer  have  to  go  backwards 
and  forwards  to  school,  and  no  longer  spend  your  evenings 
over  French  exercises.  You  will  be  able  to  buy  things  now — 
music  and  books  and  everything.  Will  you  leave  the  cottage  ? 
How  stupit  one  is !  As  if  you  would  not,  whereveryou  go,  carry 
the  cottage  with  you.  When  I  come  home  I  shall  find  you  in 
a  great  house,  perhaps ;  but  the  cottage  will  be  there  just  the 
same.  Because  I  cannot  believe  there  will  ever  be  any  change 
in  you  or  your  father,  except  that  he  will  become  wiser  every 
day,  and  that  you  will  become  every  day — ^more  and  more  the 
Ciaire  of  our  faith.  But,  indeed,  that  you  always  were. 
'^  "  Allen  ought  to  be  here,  if  only  to  see  what  men  can  be,  if 
chere  are  too  many  of  them,  and  if  there  is  no  one  to  look  after 
them.  The  swarming  multitudes,  their  desperate  fight  for  life, 
their  hopelessness,  the  absence  of  religion,  morals,  knowledge, 
or  ambition  ;  the  daily  uncertainty  of  food  would  move  Allen 
to  burning  words.  As  for  the  poorest  English,  they  know  that 
there  is  a  better  life  possible.  That  seems  the  very  first  thing  ; 
— a  glimpse  of  a  possible  better  life.  Sometimes  I  think  that 
the  Chinese  are  a  type  of  the  world  of  the  future,  when  every- 
thing will  have  been  tried  in  vain,  and  there  will  be  a  few  rieh 
— who  know,  and  make  themselves  happy — and  an  immense 
number  of  poor  who  are  kept  at  strvation  point,  because  there 

is  neither  work,  nor  food,  nor  money  to  go  round." 

*  *  *  *  * 

In  this  strain — for  the  extracts  are  taken  from  many  letters 
—Will  wrote.     He  forced  himself  to  say.no  single  word  whiclv 


always  had  talked,  those  three.  Claire  would  like  to  hear 
about himself ;  he  would  like  to  write  to  her;  he  would  not 
speak  or  think  about  his  old  friend  as  if  he  was  a  rival.  And 
yet  he  would  have  liked  to  write  between  every  line  and  between 
every  word,  "  my  love — my  dear — my  love."  And  yet  always 
he  remembered  that  after  three  years  there  was  to  be  another 
question  put  and  another  answer  received. 

In  these  letters  he  retumed  again  and  again  to  the  things 
which  occupied  his  mind ;  not  for  him,  as  to  Allen,  did  figures 
emerge  from  the  crowd,  and  by  their  action,  and  speech  typify 
the  condition  of  the  poor.  He  saw  only  the  crowds,  a  confused, 
inarticulate,  badly  grouped  multitude ;  he  would  never  be  a 
poet  for  them  ;  but  he  might  be  a  statesman.  He  wasgr  own 
by  this  time  a  rather  grave  young  man,  who  sometimes  said 
things  which  Struck  the  ear  and  irritated  the  people  accustomed 
to  think  in  a  groove  :  read  a  great  deal ;  was  keen  and  steady  in 
business ;  led  a  simple  and  blameless  life ;  was  no  recluse  or 
ascetic,  yet  seemed  to  know  nothing  at  all  about  society  at 
home  ;  who  enjoyed  all  the  amusements  of  the  place,  yet  never 
got  talked  about,  as  happens  to  most,  in  connection  with  the 
name  of  any  young  lady ;  and  wTi'^  ^^me  from  the  East  End  of 
London,  from  some  place — feihaps  a  part  of  Whitechapel — 
called  the  Forest  of  Hainaul t. 

There  is  a  thing  concerning  colonial  life  which  is  little  com- 
prehended.  It  is  that  ideas  change  slowly  out  there.  The 
things  which  change  ideas  are  the  new  discoveries,  the  new 
theories,  the  new  men  which  are  continually  tuming  up  at 
home.  They  are  talked  about  in  magazines,  so  that  people 
abroad  may  read  them,  but  that  is  not  the  same  thing — the 
cold  page  does  not  give  one  the  "  touch  "  of  the  time.  We  who 
stay  at  home  are  borne  along,  whether  we  like  it  or  no,  by  the 
current ;  we  change  our  thoughts,  our  faiths,  our  Standpoint, 
with  the  change  that  goes  on  around  us.  What  is  wild  Radi- 
calism  one  day  is  mild  Liberalism  the  next.  But  in  the 
colonies  it  is  not  so.  One  takes  out  a  stock  of  ideas  and  comes 
home  again  with  them  practically  the  same,  and  it  is  not  tili 
returning  home  again  that  one  finds  how  great  is  the  gulf  which 
a  few  years  have  made. 

Which  things  are  an  allegory,  and  mean  that,  while  Will  re- 
mained  the  same.  Allen  was  changing.  No  one  but  Claire 
knew  that  Allen  who  went  to  London  burning  for  a  poetic 


pcupic,  5UC  wäb  ucriaiii,  arc  iiiauc  ui  bicnicr  äiuu. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A  CUP  OF  TEA. 


Allen  waited  for  three  days  before  he  presented  himself 
for  that  cup  of  tea.  He  found  the  ladies  in  their  study — one 
of  two  small  rooms  which  opened  on  each  side  of  the  halL  By 
daylight  he  saw  what  a  curious  little  house  it  was — a  little  two 
storied  place,  with  a  room  on  each  side  of  the  door,  and,  up- 
stairs,  a  drawing-room  built  as  a  kind  cf  annex,  The  house 
stood  back  froni  the  road,  and  there  was  a  glass  covered  pas- 
sage.  The  walls  within  the  two  rooms  and  the  hall  and  the 
staircasa,  and  the  bedrooms  as  well,  if  he  had  inquired  into  the 
fact,  were  covered  with  books.  Gertrude  lived  always  in  a 
library.  This  afternoon  she  was  sitting  in  a  low,  deep,  leather 
chair,  a  reading  lamp  on  a  small  table  beside  her,  and  a  book 
in  her  lap.  The  curtains  were  drawn  though  it  was  yet  hardly 
twilight.  Isabel  was  writing  letters  at  a  study  table  fitted  with 
drawers.  Two  or  three  flowers  were  in  a  vase,  There  was  a 
small  pianoforte  in  the  room,  and  no  other  furniture. 

"  Now  you  are  come,  Mr.  Engledew,"  said  Gertrude  with  a 
kindly  smile,  "  we  will  have  a  cup  of  tea." 

She  rang  the  bell,  and  they  had  that  cup  of  tea,  and  talked 
of  things  indifferent — how  the  house  was  once  a  small  farm- 
house  in  the  days  when  Westboume  Park  was  Westbourne 
Green,  and  St.  Petersburg  Place  was  Green  Lane,  and  folk 
came  out  from  London  for  curds  and  whey ;  and  how  Gertrude 
bought  it  cheap  because  it  was  haunted,  but  the  dear  tender- 
hearted  ghost  never  once  came  near  her,  and  so  on.  And 
presently  she  said,  "  Isabel,  my  dear,  play  something  while  I 
talk  to  Mr.  Engledew  and  ask  his  confidence.  I  know,"  she 
added,  "  that  it  is  a  very  great  thing  to  ask." 

"  A  very  kind  thing  to  ask  it,"  said  Allen. 

"  Lawrence  thinks  very  highly  of  you.     Now,  it  is  not  as  \1 


oh,  so  very  much  ! — to  know  young  clever  men.  They  are  füll 
of  possibilities.  One  can  dream  all  kinds  of  things  about  them. 
And,  my  dear,  I  have  quantities  of  experience." 

Allen  thanked  her  again.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  sit  within 
this  room  and  be  called  clever,  and  to  have  so  kind  a  lady 
taking  an  interest  in  one,  and  Isabel  was  playing.  Now  at  all 
times  music  produced  a  stränge  effect  upon  Allen.  When  he 
was  angry  and  disappointed  and  despondent,  the  playing  of 
Claire  soothed  and  cheered  him.  That  of  Isabel  seemed  to 
stimulate  him.  It  filled  him  with  courage.  When  he  came  to 
know  it  better,  it  filled  him  with  thoughts. 

"  When  I  wish  to  talk  or  to  think  seriously,"  said  Gertrude, 
"Isabel  plays  to  me.  Good  music  brings  riestfulness — you 
young  men  must  learn  the  need  of  rest — and  it  brings  ideas. 
More,  it  seems  to  give  one  wisdom.  George  Eliot  understood 
that  so  well.  My  dear,  hear  a  great  deal  of  music — ^hear  it,  if 
you  can,  every  day.  "It  is  better,  even,  for  the  Imagination  than 
the  noblest  verse." 

While  the  elder  lady  spoke  the  girl  played  on,  not  mechani- 
cally,  but  with  some  stränge,  subtle  sympathy,  as  if  she  were 
listening  and  setting  music  to  the  words  of  the  Speaker  or  the 
thooghts  of  the  listener. 

I  fear  that  few  would  read — ^if  I  were  to  write  it  down — ^the 
homily  which  this  veteran  author  pronounced  for  the  Instruction 
and  warning  of  the  young  man  before  her. 

She  spoke  of  the  beauty  and  glory  of  literature  and  of  its 
responsibilities ;  and  how  a  man  should  not  dare  to  put  forth 
hasty  utterance  or  give  anything  to  the  world  but  his  noblest 
and  his  best.  This  is  old  fashioned  stuff  indeed.  And  she  re- 
minded  him  that  a  man's  work  should  be  füll  of  confidence, 
cheerfulness,  and  laughter,  with  courage,  invention,  and  hope, 
while  a  woman's,  necessarily  Struck  in  a  lower  key,  should  be" 
filled  with  consolation,  sympathy,  faith,  and  resi^nation.  Then 
she  became  more  old  fashioned  still,  and  bade  Allen  remember 
that  every  one  who  writes  is  a  teacher,  that  he  teaches  best  who 
knows  most,  and  that  there  is  one  kind  of  wisdom,  very  useful 
to  the  world  at  all  times,  possessed  by  the  man  who  leads  the 
better  life.  ^ 

Allen  listened,  sitting  opposite  to  her,  without  a  word.  He 
was  strangely  moved.  The  music  rippled  like  the  soft  murmur 
of  a  brook  while  this  gentle  preacher  admonished  him.     When 


Then  she  began  to  ask  Allen  about  himself,  and  he  pres- 
ently  found  himself  telling  his  whole  story — how  he  came  to 
Loadon,  ignorantly  thinking  that  in  his  portfolio  he  carried  for- 
tune  and  fame  ;  how  he  speedily  became  aware  that  his  verses 
would  certainly  not  bring  him  fortune  because  no  one  would 
buy  them ;  nor  £ame  because  no  one  would  publish  them ;  how, 
after  hawking  them  round  among  the  publishers,  he  feil 
into  a  kind  of  despair  and  began  to  think  that  he  must  re- 
turn home  humbly,  like  a  prodigal,  and  confess  to  his  mother 
that  he  had  sinned  the  sin  of  presumption,  and  that  he  was,  in- 
deed,  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  and  to  remain  a  clerk  in  the  City, 
whither  he  would  betake  himself  once  more  with  saddened 
heart  and  gloomy  prospects  ;  how  at  this  juncture  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  her  cousin  Lawrence, 
who  found  out  about  his  ambitions  and  cheered  him  and  gave 
him  good  ativice ;  and  Jjovi,  when  his  last  sovereign  was  dis- 
tinctly  visible,  there  came  to  him  literary  employment  of  the 
humblest  kind  ;  and  how,  in  spite  of  these  discouragements,  he 
kept  on  working  every  day  at  his  verses,  such  as  they  were. 

And  all  the  time  the  music  went  on,  and  helped  to  draw  his 
Story  from  him. 

"Oh,"  Said  Gertrude,  "it  is  one  more  of  the  beautiful 
stories.  There  should  be  an  allegory  made — I  will  make  it — 
of  a  princess,  living  in  a  splendid  palace  on  a  mountain,  offer- 
ing  such  rewards  as  pass  understanding  to  such  brave  and 
generous  souls  who  will  win  their  way  to  her  over  deep  ravines 
and  up  steep  and  dangerous  rocks.  Teil  me  niore,  Mr.  Engle- 
dew." 

"  I  have  no  more  to  teil.  I  am  still  at  the  bottom  of  that 
hill.  The  rocks  are  so  steep  that  I  cannot  even  begin  to  climb. 
But  yet,"  he  added  softly,  "  yet  I  dare  to  hope." 

"  Will  you  bring  me  your  verses  and  read  them  to  me  ?" 

Allen  shook  his  head.  He  had  already,  he  said,  read  his 
early  verses  to  Ciaire,  and  the  result  was  too  wretched. 

"  Who  is  Ciaire  ?"  asked  Gertrude. 

Isabel  played  her  softest  while  Allen,  blushing  in  the  fire- 
light,  began  to  explain  who  was  Ciaire.  He  told  how  there  were 
three  schoolboys  living  near  a  great  forest,  and  one  schoolgirl. ' 
How  they  all  three  were  in  love  with  that  girl ;  how  the  girl's 
father,  who  was  a  French  teacher,  took  two  of  the  boys,  taught 
them  first  French — perfectly,  so  that  they  becaiue  ^s  bvVvcv^A 


^aiiciica  auyj.  uicaiica  aiiu  iijuacuiiid,  üiiu  ictugiit    luciii  luc  iiicd.li- 

ing  of  art ;  how,  when  one  began  timidly  to  write,  the  French- 
man  gave  him  Instruction  in  form  and  style ;  and  how,  enßn^ 
through  this  Frenchman  and  his  daughter,  the  two  boys  were 
lifted  above  the  evel  of  their  companions  and  became  filled 
with  thoughts  and  vague  ambition. 

*'  It  is  truly   wonderful,"  said  Gertrude. 

Then  Allen  told  how  the  three  boys,  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  proposed  to  Ciaire,  all  in  the  same  day,  and  how 
they  were  bidden  to  wait  for  three  years  mgre. 

"  And  the  other  boys  ? "  asked  Gertrude.  "  Does  Will,  too, 
write  poetry  ? " 

"  No,  Will  is  practical.  He  has  gone  to  China  for  his  fiim. 
He  is  the  best  fellow  that  ever  lived,"  said  Allen, "  and  the 
handsomest.     Of  course,  I  have  not  a  chance  beside  Will." 

"  Then  he  must,  indeed,  be  a  good  fellow.    And  the  third  ?" 

Allen  laughed. 

"Olinthus — we  always  call  him  Tommy — is  a  partner  in 
the  City,  and  he  does  not  care  much  about  books.  I  don't  thiYik 
either  Will  or  I  am  much  afraid  of  his  rivalry.  But  he  will  be 
much  better  off  than  either  of  us." 

"  I  think,"  said  Gertrude,  "  that  this  is  a  most  beautifui 
Story.  I  am  in  love  with  your  Frenchman  and  his  daughter, 
who  has  such  a  pretty  name.    And  she  is  sympathetic  ?" 

"  She  is  füll  of  sympathy.  ^  I  write  to  her — so  does  Will,  be- 
cause  we  must  not  take  any  advantage  one  over  the  other.  And 
I  teil  her  everything.  I  shall  teil  her  of  your  kindness  to  me, 
if  I  may." 

"  Of  course  you  may,  if  you  wish.  My  dear,  I  hope  your 
verses  are  as  good  as  your  history.  Then,  indeed,  you  shall 
succeed.  We  looked  for  a  poem,  and  we  have  found  a  lover 
as  well.  A  woman  always  takes  such  an  interest  in  a  love  story. 
And  particularly  we  poor  old  women  who  have  had  no  love 
Story  of  our  own." 

"  Everybody  loves  you,"  said  Allen  simply.  Yet  he  blush- 
ed,  as  usual. 

*'  When  I  was  a  girl  I  suppose  I  was  always  splashed  with 
ink,  which  kept  lovers  off.  Never  mind,  I  have  written  lots  of 
love  slories  and  heard  lots  told.  I  have  had  my  füll  share  of 
love  that  way.     1  am  so  much  obliged  to  you,   Mr.   Engledew, 


try  and  pick  up  the  gold  ;  and  one  went  to  the  Island  of  Sweeit 
Fancies,  vvhere  the  brooks  are  running  ink,  and  the  meadows 
white  patchment,  and  the  reeds  are  quill  pens  ;  and  one  went  tc 
a  far  off  country.     And  the  Shepherdess  sat  down  to  wait." 

Allen  laiighed. 

"  We  will  not  talk  about  it,"  she  went  on,  "  not  even  amone 
ourselves.  She  spoke  as  iE  they  were  already  the  oldest  and 
most  intimate  friends.  "  Do  you  think  the  boys  will  all  love 
her  for  three  years  ?" 

"Of  course  they  will/'  said  Allen.  "Why — who  could 
help " 

He  stopped,  but  Gertrude  finished  his  sentence  for  him— 
"  Help  loving  her  ?  No  one,  niy  dear,  I  am  sure.  And  now 
that  I  know  all  about  yon  I  shall  take  much  more  interest  in 
your  work." 

"  My  work  ?     But  you  forget  I  have  done  no  work." 

"  You  have  your  verses.  Now,  if  you  will  not  read  them  to 
me  yourself,  will  you  let  Isabel  read  them  to  me  ?  She  reads 
very  well.  And  patience  ;  work  your  hardest.  Don't  forget  to 
hear  music  ;  give  your  best  " — Isabel  played  a  louder,  bolder 
piece — "  your  best  and  highest,  and  you  will  succeed.  You  will 
become  one  of  our  teachers  ;  your  words  will  sink  into  men's 
hearts.  What  better,  my  dear,  can  a  man  desire  ?  What  better 
has  the  world  to  give  ?  "  She  gave  him  her  hand  again,  and 
while  he  held  it  Isabel  burst  into  a  triumphal  march. 

"  Happy  boy ! "  said  Gertrude.  "  You  have  forty  years  of  work 
before  you.     What  cannot  be  done — in  forty  years  ?  " 

"Wedo  not  know,  dear,*'  said  Isabel  thoughtfully,  when 
Allen  was  gone,  "  that  he  will  get  on.  Are  you  not  making  him 
too  confident  ?" 

"  My  child,  I  do  know,  I  cannot  mistake  the  Symptoms. 
But  we  shall  see.  It  is  a  pretty  story,  this  half-French  girl. 
I  hope  she  is  a  good  girl  and  worthy  of  so  much  love.  And  of 
her  three  lovers,  I  wonder  which  she  will  take.' 

"I  suppose,''  said  Isabel  "  that  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  If 
Mr.  Engledew  succeeds,  she  must  take  him.  Who  would 
hesitate  between  a  mere  City  man  and  a  poet  ?" 

"  My  dear,"  Gertrude  replied,  "  all  girls  would  like  a  man  of 
distinction  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  money — well,  we  shall  see." 

In  the  school  to  which  Isabel  belonged,  distinction  was  tfea 


men  nowadays  who  do  consider  themselves  distinguished  is  sur- 
prising. 

"  I  like  him  very  much,  Gertrude,"  Isabel  went  on.»  '*  I  like 
his  eagerness  and  his  mixture  of  modesty  and  confidence.  I 
think  he  is  real.    I  wonderwhat  she  is  like — this  girl  he  loves." 

**  My  dear,"  said  Gertrude,  "  a  poet  always  loves  beneath 
himself.  No  doubt  a  commonplace  girl  whom  this  poor  boy 
has  endowed,  in  imagination,  with  all  the  virtues.  He  will  find 
out  after  he  has  married.  Do  you  think  Beatrice  was  faultless, 
or  even  Laura  ?  And  think  of  Prior  and  his  Chloe,  and  Johnson 
and  his  old  wife,  and " 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  said  Isabel ;  "we  could  have  found  him  a 
mistress  who  would  have  appreciated  his  soul." 

Both  ladies  sighed.  They  would  have  enjoyed,  above  all 
things,  the  Spiritual  direction  of  such  a  soul  in  matters  of  love. 
And  what  a  mess  they  would  have  made  of  it.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
curiousness  that  neither  of  them  reflected  that  one  of  the  two 
was  young  and  pretty  and  with  gifts  of  her  own  ;  and  that  love 
seemed  to  both  a  thing  outside  themselves. 

Allen  made  haste  to  select  from  his  verses  those  which  he 
thought  the  best.  He  made  them  up  into  a  packet  and  sent 
them  off  by  post.  He  took  them  from  the  beautiful  written 
copy  which  had  gone  the  round  of  all  the  publishers,  but  they 
were  still  free  from  stain  or  soil  or  dog's  ear,  because  nobody 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  them.  On  the  next  Thursday  he 
expected  that  Gertrude  would  make  some  mention  of  them, 
but  neither  of  the  ladies  said  anything  about  them  at  all.  On 
the  Thursday  following  he  went  early,  and  was  in  fact  among 
the  first  arrivals.  And  then  he  learned,  to  his  great  joy  and 
confusion,  that  a  surprise  had  been  arranged  for  him.  The 
evening  was,  in  fact,  to  be  consecrated,  as  the  French  say,  to 
his  poems.    People  were  specially  invited  to  hear  some  of  them. 

"  We  have  read  them  all,"  Gertrude  whispered.  "  I  will 
not  flatter  you ;  some  are  very  bad,  and  some  are  weak,  and 
some  are  copies ;  but  they  have  the  true  ring.  You  must  never 
give  up  writing  poetry,  though  you  may  write  other  things. 
Some  day  perhaps  you  will  get  your  reward,  and  write  a  thing 
which  shall  never  be  forgotten.  And  now  that  I  have  your 
confidence  and  that  we  are  friends,  you  must  call  me  by  my 
Christian  name.     All  my  life  I  have  been  called  Gertrude  by 


most  tnduring,  and  most  intellectual  joy  attainable  in  this  world 
is  certainly  to  see  your  own  piece  on  the  stage,  beautifully  acted, 
beautifuHy  mounted,  compelling  tears  and  laughter.  Then  you 
may  look  round  and  proudly  saj^  with  a  tear  of  grateful  joy, 
"  Ipsefeäy  But  this  is  a  joy  that  is  vouchsafed  to  few.  Some 
of  US  get  goosed. 

The  next  highest,  noblest,  purest,  most  satisfying,  and  most 
intellectual  happiness  is  that  derived  from  hearing  your  owri 
poems  read  or  recited  with  feeling  and  truth  of  expression. 
This  also  happens  to  few  of  us,  most  people  selfishly  preferring 
to  read  and  recite  their  own  poems. 

But  this  joy  was  actually  experienced  by  Allen.  The  two 
ladies  had  invited  for  the  reading  all  those  of  their  friends  most 
likely  to  appreciate  the  reading,  together  with  those  who  would 
be  likely  to  talk  about  it.  For  to  raise  public  opinion  about  a 
new  poet  is  to  give  him  a  kind  of  fame  in  advance. 
,  They  made  choice  of  three  pieces  which  Isabel  undertook 
to  recite. — This  young  lady  had  developed  none  of  the  literary 
gifts  which  belonged  to  nearly  all  her  people;  she  wrote  nothing  at 
all,  but  to  make  up,  she  was  gifted,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
with  a  natural  talent  for  acting.  Her  face  was  capable  of  almost 
any  expression  :  she  could  assume  a  character  and  look  like  it ; 
her  voice  was  füll,  her  figure  wais  good.  And,  above  all,  she 
was  not  afraid.  None  of  the  people  among  whom  she  had  been 
brought  up  were  ever  afraid ;  they  were  ready  at  all  times,  and 
before  any  audience,  to  act,  to  recite,  to  sing,  to  speak,  to  write, 
to  paint, — anything  that  they  could  do,  There  is,  in  fact,  growing 
up  among  us,a  class  who  belong  to  the  public  as  much  as  do 
professional  jugglers,  circus  people,  and  saltimbanques.  With 
them  the  question  is  not  if  anything  is  to  be  attempted,  but 
what  is  being  done. 

The  first  of  the  three  pieces  was  a  quiet  poem,  a  musing  in 
the  Forest  inspired  by  Wordsworth — the  communing  of  the 
soul  with  herseif.  Somebody  played  a  prelude,  and  Isabel 
stood  up  with  folded  hands  and  fixed  eyes,  rapt  in  meditation. 
She  stood  before  them  all  siient  for  a  moment.  Then,  slowly, 
calmly,  she  spoke  the  first  lines.  As  she  spoke  them, 
as  she  went  on  with  them,  Allen's  heart  feil  within 
him.  They  were  his  lines ;  but  the  thought,  the  soul  of  them 
seemed  put  into  them,  not  by  him  at  all,  but  by  the  girl  who 
spoke  them.     Yet  she  altered  in  them  nothing.     There  was  a 


again.  Isabel  stood  up,  and  told  this  time  a  little  love  story. 
It  was  the  merest  thread  and  indication  o£  a  story,  She  filled 
it  up  and  put  life  into  it  by  her  eyes,  her  voice,  her  features. 
this  time  the  people  applauded  in  earnest,  and  all  their  faces 
were  lit  up.  Love,  you  see,  is  a  common  emotion,  but  medita- 
tion  attracts  comparatively  few.  Once  more  the  music  played, 
and  then  Isabel  stood  up  to  declaim  the  third  piece.  Allen 
knew  it  to  be  the  strongest  and  best  among  the  manuscripts. 
Whatever  the  f aults  of  the  composition  the  situaticn  was  strong 
and  tragic.  It  was  so  strong  that  it  held  the  audience  from  the 
beginning.  And  when  it  was  finished,  Gertrude,  beside  whom 
Allen  had  been  Standing,  pressed  his  band,  saying  aloud  "  We 
all  thank  you  ;  "  and  Isabel  brought  him  the  manuscript  and 
gave  it  to  him,  with  the  thanks  of  the  congregation,  and  all  the 
people  shouted  ;  that  is  to  say  they  murmured,  "  Oh  !  ah  !  yes  !  " 
and  "  Indeed."  And  one  old  lady  who  was  stone  deaf  and  had 
been  brought  by  mistake,  laughed  long  and  loud,  and  said  it 
was  capital  indeed,  and  that  the  last  lines  were  quite  irresis- 
tibly  funny,  and  then  all  the  rest  laughed  too,  and  Allen 
wished  that  old  lady  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea.  But  it  was 
a  great  and  triumphant  success,  and  it  was  not  until  the  next 
morning  that  Allen  remembered  that  the  applause  of  a 
drawing-room  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  acceptance 
of  a  publisher. 

There  was  more  playing  and  singing  after  Ihls,  but  this  part 
of  the  entertainment  seemed  flat  to  Allen  after  the  music  of 
his  own  words.  He  found  an  opportunity  of  thanking  Isabel 
for  the  beautiful  way  in  which  she  recited  his  verses. 

"  Do  you  wish,*'  she  asked,  "  that  Ciaire  had  been  here  ? " 

Then  he  was  introduced  to  some  of  the  people,  and  they 
paid  him  compliments ;  and  one  man  begged  to  introduce  him- 
self,  and  said  that  he  was  the  editor  of  a  magazine,  and  that 
he  should  very  much  like  to  see  a  copy  of  the  third  piece  which 
had  been  recited,  because  he  thought  that  if  Allen  would  give 
his  consent,  he  could  see  his  way  to  using  it. 

This  seemed  a  delightful  and  practical  ont-come  of  the 
eyening,  and  Allen  very  readily  and  even  joyfully  hastened  to 
give  the  required  consent,  and  promised  to  send  a  copv  of  the 
verses  the  very  next  day.  Something  would,  no  doubt,  have 
come  of  this  invitation  but  for  an  unlucky  accident.  The 
editor  was  a  very  very  busy  man  ;  he  edited  a  magazine,  wrote 


he  heard  the  verses  read  he  rubbed  his  hands  and  nodded  his 
head,  because  he  thought  he  had  caught  a  New  Man,  which  is 
a  rare  fish  after  which  all  editors  are  continually  hunting  and 
fishing  and  asking  for ;  first  because  the  New  Man,  if  he  is 
unlike  all  previous  New  Men,  runs  up  a  magazine  ;  and  next, 
because  a  New  Man,  although  he  is  so  rare  a  fish  and  so  valu- 
able,  is,  oddly  enough  the  cheapest  fish  in  the  market.  There 
are  several  kinds  of  New  Men,  and  one  kind  is  not  always  so 
valuable  as  another.  For  example,  a  new  poet  is  not  so  good 
as  a  new  novelist ;  but  he  is  something. 

Now  when  the  editor  who  made  this  proposal  received  the 
verses,  which  was  the  very  next  morning,  he  began  by  running 
his  eye  hastily  over  them,  and  he  saw  that  they  would  do.  He 
then  laid  them  on  the  table  before  him  and  went  on  with  a 
manuscript  novel  which  he  had  to  read.  The  novel  was  of- 
fered  to  the  magazine  by  a  young  lady  ;  she  stated  in  a  very 
pathetic  letter  which  accompanied  it,  that  she  had  never  tried 
a  novel  before — indeed,  the  reader  very  soon  discovered  that 
she  was  entirely  ignorant  of  construction,  character,  or  plot. 
But  she  was,  she  said,  with  her  family,  in  the  deepest  distress 
for  want  of  money,  and  she  thought  to  make  a  little,  as  a  good 
many  other  people  do,  by  writing  a  story.  Therefore  she  sat 
down  and  wrote  away  as  hard  as  ever  she  could  pelt,  thinking 
that  anybody  could  write  a  story,  and  when  it  was  finished  she 
sent  it,  with  the  heartrending  letter  alreadymentioned,  in  hopes 
that  it  would  stave  off  ruin.  The  editor  had  the  softest  of 
hearts,  but  the  manuscript  was  dreadful,  dreadful  rubbish,  and 
he  was  bound  to  return  it.  And  so  grieved  was  he  at  the  bad- 
ness  of  the  girPs  story  and  the  misery  of  her  letter,  that  he 
quite  forgot  Allan's  verses,  and  rolled  them  up  with  the  manu- 
script story,  which  went  back  to  the  young  lady.  But  an  exe- 
cution  was  already  in  the  house,  and  she  tore  up  and  burned 
the  whole  thing  in  despair,  Allan's  verses  and  all.  And  what 
became  of  her  I  do  not  exactly  know,  but  I  think  that  the  execu- 
tion  was  stopped  somehow,  and  that  her  lover  came  to  her  assist- 
ance  and  things  were  squared.  Then  she  was  married,  and  now 
she  thinks  no  more  about  the  manuscript  novel,  being  continu- 
ally occupied  with  the  baby. 

Meanwhile  Allan  went  home  after  that  recitation  of  his 
poems,  with  his  heart  aglow.  Yes,  they  were  beautiful.  Could 
he  have  meant  to  say  all  that  Isabel  put  into  them  ?     K  so • 


verse,  and  the  poet  may  all  unknowingly  teach  the  actor  things 
of  which  he  had  never  dreamed.  But  Isabel !  The  memory 
of  the  girrs  attitude  remained  with  him ;  he  heard  her  voice 
still ;  he  saw  her  eyes,  rapt,  inspired,  like  the  eyes  of  a  Muse  ; 
fof  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was  completely  contented  with 
himself.  With  this  glow  of  satisfaction  was  mingled  the 
Image  of  the  girl.  "  What  will  you  do  with  him,  Gertrude  ? " 
asked  Lawrence. 

"  I  know  what  I  will  do  with  him,"  she  replied. 

"  I  am  afraid  he  will  never  make  a  Journalist,"  he  said ; 
**  he  is  too  sensitive,  and  knows  absolutely  nolhing  of  affairs. 
Else  one  might  run  him  for  a  leader  writer.  But  joumalists 
must  be  made  of  sterner  stuff." 

"  Journalist !  nonsense,  Lawrence.  His  work  will  be  of  a 
far  higher  kind.  The  Journalist  is  the  scene-painter  of  litera- 
ture.  Allen 's  way  is  so  piain  before  him  that  nothing  can  be 
plainer.  He  will  write  something  or  other,  it  m^tters  nothing 
what,  to  begin  with.  Then  he  will  write  tales  ;  then  he  will 
write  a  three-volume  novel ;  then  he  will  write  a  play :  and 
then  he  shall  publish  his  poems,  but  not  tili  then." 

"  You  have  planned  all  for  him  already." 

The  ready  tear  ran  to  her  eyes. 

"  Lawrence,"  she  said,  "  the  boy  has  the  most  sincere  soul 
I  have  ever  met.  Not  calm,  not  self-reliant,  not  strong,  not 
always  wise,  I  should  say,  but  receptive ;  füll  of  generous 
thoughts  and  burning  ideas.  What  can  such  a  man  become 
except  a  novelist  and  a  poet?  To  make  him  a  Journalist 
would  be  like  taking  a  razor  to  cut  bread  and  bulter.  Happy 
young  man !  The  neblest  careerin  the  world  lies  open  lo  him. 
And  it  is  given  to  me  to  help  him." 

And  in  the  distant  village  there  sat  a  philosopher  with 
white  hair  who  said,  "  The  despair  which  follows  neglect  will 
fall  upon  him.  Then  he  will  remember  his  old  dreams" — he 
forgot  that  they  were  not  Allen's  dreams,  but  his  own — "  and 
he  will  return  to  them.  The  poetry  he  has  written  will  give 
him  command  of  language  ;  he  will  then  cease  to  be  a  poet, 
he  will  become  an  orator.  By  help  of  the  knowledge  which  I 
have  taught  him,  he  will  have  learned  things  to  teil  the  people 
which  the  people  of  no  country  have  ever  heard  before." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

A    SECOND    STEP. 

In  the  spring  of  Ihat  year,  being  still  the  first  year  of  the 
probation,  Allen  took  bis  next  Step.  This  was  not  a  very  im- 
portant  Step,  but  it  was  a  distinct  step  in  advance. 

Everybody  knows  that  men  who  labor  are  divided  into 
those  who  do  as  much  as  they  can  for  the  money — a  small  mi- 
nority,  these  are — and  those  who  do  as  little  as  they  possibly 
can,  so  as  just  not  to  get  out-kicked.  This  division  is  very  im- 
portant,  because  all  these  prizes  are  unfairly  given  to  the  men  of 
the  first  division,  Surely  medals,  Grosses,  titles,  pensions,  hön- 
ors,  ought  to  be  open  to  all,  and  at  least  a  C.  B.-ship  for  a  life- 
time  of  perseverance  in  doing  nothing  ought  to  be  within  the 
ambition  of  the  laziest.  Just  as  mathematicians  take  a  simple 
case  first  as  a  test  for  a  theory,  so  we  may  illustrate  the  posi- 
tion  for  the  instruction  of  economists  by  a  Single  example. 

If  you  walk  along  the  road  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Pad- 
dington,  you  will  observe  among  the  roaders — ^that  dignified 
and  useful  body  who  sweep  the  roads  for  the  omnibus  horses 
— the  greatest  difference  in  zeal.  Some  are  careless  and  sloth- 
ful  in  their  sweeping;  some  handle  the  broom  as  if  they  were 
ashamed  of  it ;  some  as  if  they  disliked  it ;  some  as  if  they 
were  born  to  better  things,  and  had  once  stood  behind  counters. 
Some,  again,  are  forever  stopping  to  exchange  ideas ;  some 
shed  tears  at  the  sight  of  a  public-house ;  and  some  love  to 
meditate  awhile,  leaning  on  the  broom.  Among  them  is  a  man, 
small  of  stature — in  fact  he  is  only  three  feet  six  or  thereabouts, 
and  bis  legs  are  curly — but  he  has  a  great  and  determined 
head,  and  he  carries  the  longest  broom  of  any.  This  man  is 
the  Prince  of  Roaders.  For  eighteen-pence  a  day  he  throwsthe 
whole  strength,  heart,  and  soul  of  him  into  sweeping  ;  he 
sweeps  with  zeal,  he  sweeps  continually,  he  sweeps  with  con- 
science  and  feeling.  The  work  is  füll  of  responsibility  for  him, 
he  magnifies  his  office ;  the  eye  of  the  policeman  is  upon  him, 
he  is  an  example  to  his  fellows ;  he  loveth  not  the  narrow 
streets  where  he  feels  that  he  is  losing  time  ;  he  longs  to  be 
back  to  the  breadth  and  generous  depth  of  the  mud  in  the 


ing  the  labors  of  Allen  upon  his  despised  Organ. 

Being  told  that  he  was  to  provide,  somehow,  an  attractive 
paper  every  week,  he  set  to  work  with  great  zea)  and  produced 
a  sheet  which  ought  to  have  amazed  and  ediiied  every  person 
connected  with  leather,  from  the  Master  and  Varden  and  clerk 
of  the  Leather  Seilers'  Company  to  the  "  translators  "  of  Seven 
Dials.  He  cut  out  stories  from  American  papers,  he  also  f ound 
very  good  verses  in  the  same  rieh  minös ;  and  from  the  Stores 
of  English  Literature  he  cut  and  copied  all  kind  of  interesting 
paragraphs.  Finally,  he  began  to  put  in  things  of  his  own, 
little  etudes,  essays,  and  sketches.  Nobody,  really,  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  write  essays  before  he  is  sixty.  The  best  I  know, 
also  the  shortest,  are  those  pithy  ones  compiled  by  King  Solo- 
mon  when  about  that  age. 

Allen  found,  after  a  time,  that  he  had  one  critic  and  one 
admirer.  There  was  an  old  graybeard  in  the  office,  a  toreman  ; 
the  Organ  was  in  his  department ;  from  the  first  he  read  it  crit- 
ically.  In  the  earlj^st  number  he  recognized  a  master-hand. 
He  looked  to  see  a  falling  off  in  the  second,  the  third,  and  the 
fourth  numbers.  On  .the  contrary,  there  was  improvement. 
This  foreman  had  experience  of  Organs,  he  knew  that  as  a  rule 
they  are  badly  edited  ;  but  this  young  gentleman  was  a  consci- 
entious  young  gentleman  ;  he  spent  long  hours  in  his  office  ; 
he  used  the  scissors  with  discrimination  and  the  paste  with 
judgment ;  he  "  made  up "  with  an  artistic  eye ;  he  did  not 
pitchfork  things  into  the  paper  ;  he  did  not  consider  that  any- 
thing  would  do  for  the  subscribers  ;  he  even  seemed — but  this 
might  be  fancy — to  have  a  feeling  for  leather.  Other  gentle- 
men  connected  with  the  press,  again,  sometimes  came  to  their 
work  in  the  morning  with  a  little  thickness  in  speech,  and  feil 
asleep  in  the  afternoon.  This  young  man  not  only  was  always 
sober,  but  never  wanted  to  drink  anything.  And,  when  these 
orginal  articles  began  the  old  man's  admiration  became  irre- 
pressible.  He  must  needs  speak  if  only  to  show  his  own  tJ^te 
and  appreciation  of  style. 

"  Young  gentleman,"  he  said,  "  your  tales  " — alluding  to 
the  paste  and  scissor  department — "  are  Shakespearian,  quite 
Shakespearian.  It  is  a  marvel  to  all  the  world  " — he  spoke  as 
if  the  Organ  was  thus  largely  disseminated — "  where  you  find 
them  and  how  you  keep  it.  As  for  the  poetry  " — which  also 
belonged   to   the  same  department  " — I  dessay  to  them  who 


where  the  shoe  pinches.  It  isn*t  two  quid  a  week  that  will 
keep  a  young  genileman  of  your  powers." 

Fraise,  even  from  a  foreman,  is  pleasing  to  a  young  writer. 

"  On  the  magazines,  Mr.  Engledew,"  the  old  man  went  on, 
"  they  pay,  I  Kelieve,  a  pound  a  page.  It  would  be  nothing  to 
you  to  dash  off  twenty  pages  a  day.  There  is  a'hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  a  week.     Think  of  that !  '* 

Stimulated  by  this  encouragement,  Allen  consulted  Law- 
rence Ouvry  about  attacking  the  magazines  a  second  time. 
They  held  a  solemn  counsel  of  Parliament  upon  the  subject. 

"  IVe  expected  you  a  long  time,"  said  Lawrence.  "  Now 
let  US  talk.  As  for  journalism,  Gertrude  won't  hear  of  it.  And  I 
think  it  would  be  a  mistake.  They  want  harder  men.  You 
would  only  become  a  prig,  and  belittle  your  subjects  and  your- 
self.  Let  US  consider.  As  *for  this  little  paper " — it  was  a 
Short  paper  on  a  French  poet — "  it  strikes  me  that  it  is  pretty 
good.  Let  me  cut  it  out.  Whatever  you  are  writing,"  he  went 
on  meditatively,  "  you  must  consider  your  editor.  One  editor 
only  cares  for  politics ;  another,  only  for  burning  questions ; 
another,  for  practical  things ;  another,  for  art ;  and  another, 
for  literature."  He  proceeded  to  tick  off  the  magazines  one 
after  the  other,  and  to  give  the  character  of  each  important 
editor.  "As for  verses,  none  of  them.want  verses;  most  of 
them  hate  verses,  to  begin  with  ;  one  man  funks  them,  sends 
them  round  among  his  friends  for  advice,  and  goes  by  the 
Wiight  ofcopinion.  Most  likely,  if  you  were  to  go  with  a  string 
of  sonnets  as  good  as  Petrarch's,  they  wouW  all  be  returned  to 
you,  unless  you  had  made  your  name  as  a  poet  at  first." 

"  Well,"  Allen  sighed — would  his  verses  never  get  a  chance  ? 
"  What  about  an  essay  }  " 

"  Humph ! "  The  wise  young  man  shook  his  suggestive 
head.  "  You  see  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  write  a  bad  essay  as  a 
bad  poem,  and,  worse  still,  all  the  editors  know  when  an  essay 
is  bad.     Can't  you  strike  upon  something  novel  ?  " 

"  You  s/ia/I  teil  me,"  said  Allen,  "  how  it  is  that  you  are  so 
learned  in  all  the  secrets  of  literature." 

Lawrence  laughed. 

"  Did  I  not  teil  you  that  my  father  was  an  editor,  and  my 
mother  a  poet,  and  that  one  of  my  sisters  writes  three  volume- 
novels,  and  that  I  wish  she  wouldn't  ?  and  that  Gertrude  Holt 


yon  learn  the  names  of  all  the  editors  and  their  characteristics, 
and  what  the  magazines  cirCulate,  and  what  they  pay,  and  all 
about  it  ? " 

**  I  hear  it  partly  at  the  club,  and  partly ^hush  ? " 

He  rose,  and  with  an  air  of  the  greatest  mystery  closed 
the  outer  oak. 

"  Teil  me,"  he  whispered,  "  what  my  people  haye  told  you 
about  me." 

"  They  say  that  you  have  taken  a  line  different  from  that  of 
the  rest ;  you  are  a  man  of  science  ;  a  cold  mathematician." 

"  It  is  the  traditional  belief,"  said  Lawrence,  gloomily.  '*  I 
was  told  at  the  beginning  that,  as  everybody  eise  in  my  family 
went  in  for  literature,  and  it  was  becoming  monotonous,  I  had 
better  take  up  something  eise.  They  shoved  me  out.  I  wasn't 
allowed  to  be  a  rival  to  the  rest  of  the  family." 

"Well?" 

"  They  sent  me  to  Cambridge,  and  told  me  to  read  mathe- 
matics.  Then  they  sat  down  and  went  on  with  their  verses 
and  their  stories.  I  had  no  great  objection,  because  the 
science  of  mathematics,  if  you  happen  to  like  it,  is  a  pleasing 
pursuit,  up  to  a  certain  point.  After  that  it  becomes  tedious. 
I  even  took  honors,  and  they  made  me  a  Fellow.  I  am  now, 
in  addition,  a  barrister.  But  I  know  no  law,  and  I  have  no 
practice,  and  I  do  no  mathematics.  And,  in  point  of  fact, 
though  no  one  knows  anything  about  it,  I  am  a  humbug.  I  have 
gone  back  to  the  family  profession.  I — in  point  of  fact — I 
^^rte." 

rhis  young  man  was  long  past  blushing,  but  there  was  a 
certain  pleasing  confusion  in  his  mind  when  he  made  this  con- 
fession. 

"  What  do  you  write  ?  "  asked  Allen  eagerly.  "  I  am  so 
glad.  Now  I  understand  your  sympathy  with  me.  Teil  me 
what  you  write." 

"  I  write  frivolities.  They  are  sometimes  comediettas  in 
one  act,  which  people  will  call  stories ;  sometimes  they  are 
vers  de  socttte ;  sometimes  they  are  ballades  on  a  blue  mug  or 
a  milk-jug,  you  know;  sometimes  they  are  articles  of  the  kind 
called  light  — in  fact,  I  am  one  of  the  frothiest  and  most  f rivo- 
lous  of  writers  ;  my  cousin  Isabel  is  fond  of  my  productions, 
and  reads  them,  and  never  even  suspects " 

*'  That  is  because  you  look  so  wise." 


"  But  why  not  teil  them  ? " 

'*  Picture  to  yourself  Gertrude's  sorrow  and  Isabel's  disgust. 
I  am  not  even  a  serious  writer.  As  for  you,  you  will  be  as 
serious  as  a  sexton,  wnless  you  take  care.  They  will  have  to 
give  up  their  cold  and  critical  man  of  science,  too.  No,  Engle- 
dew,  do  not  ask  me  to  teil  Isabel — yet." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Allen.  And  then  he  was  seized  with 
one  of  those  fits  of  uncontrollable  laughter  which  only  come  to 
the  young.  So  had  he  laughed  at  thinking  of  Tommy's  coun- 
tenance  at  the  famous  supper. 

"  The  new  departure  of  the  family  greatness ! "  said  Law- 
rence. '*  That  will  have  to  go,  too.  Dreadful  1  How  shall  I 
teil  them  ?'' 

"  But  why  not  ?  '* 

Lawrence  shook  his  head. 

"  You  don't  know Well — about  yourself  now.     When 

first  I  made  your  acquaintance,  in  a  happy  hour,  I  thought  you 
were  the  most  Ignorant  young  man  ever  raised.  When  I  got 
to  know  you  better,  and  found  out  what  your  ambitions  were, 
and  guessed  your  powers,  I  was  in  rather  a  fix.  Because  you 
see,  I  wanted  to  help  you,  and  I  could  help  you — that  is  to  say, 
I  could  take  anything  to  an  editor,  and  ask  him  to  consider  it. 
But  you  were  so  raw  that  I  thought  it  best  to  let  you  learn  a 
little  experience.  It  wouldn't  hurt  you  to  have  your  verses 
sent  back,  and  to  find  things  out  for  yourself.  So  I  left  you 
alone.  You  have  been  learning  all  this  time  a  quantity  of  most 
valuable  things." 

"  I  begin  to  see,"  said  Allen.  *'  Yes ;  I  must  have  seemed 
extraordinarily  raw." 

"  After  six  months  of  Gertrude  and  her  sa/on,  and  your  owri 
observations  and  the.  experience  of  that  most  blessed  of  all 
Organs,  you  ought  to  write  ten  times  as  well.  And,  of  course, 
you  can.     Remaiijs,  however,  to  find  out  a  promising  line." 

He  then  went  on  to  point  out  that,  in  writing  for  a  maga- 
zine,  the  safest  and  best  method  is  to  begin  with  a  subject 
about  which  people  are  perfectly  ignorant,  and  which  is  at  the 
same  time  attractive.  Great  names,  he  explained,  have  been 
made  by  going  to  fundamental  things,  such  as  the  questions, 
whether  it  is  not  better  never  to  have  been  born  ;  whether  it  is 
right  to  honor  your  parents;  whether  religion  is  worth  having; 


course  only  very  superior  persons  can  use  Jargon.  Could  not, 
however,  some  subject  be  found  which  was  a  little  out  of  the 
way  and  yet  attractive  ?  Next  to  getting  a  good  subject,  he 
explained  that  it  is  highly  important  that  every  paper  should  be 
signed;  people  soon  get  accustomed  to  a  new  name.  By 
degrees  a  dienteU  is  established,  and  a  man's  things  are  looked 
for.  At  last  he  is  in  a  position  to  ask  admission  into  any  Journal, 
magazine,  or  review,  that  he  pleases. 

All  this  seemed  sound  advice. 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so,"  said  Lawrence.  '*  Now  for  a 
subject.     "  Do  you  know  languages  ?  '* 

**  I  know  French  and  German." 

"  Why,"  cried  Lawrence,  "  we  are  both  fools  together.  Here," 
he  pointed  to  the  articles  in  the  Organ,  "  is  an  endless  raine  of 
subjects.  Go  find  a  picturesque  French  poet — they  are  all 
picturesque  except  Boileau — and  dress  hira  up  and  translate 
him,  and  the  thing  is  done.     I  Charge  myself  with  the  rest." 

Allen  found  such  a  poet  and  worked  upori  him.  He  trans- 
lated  some  of  his  poems  with  great  care ;  then  he  constnicted 
a  Portrait  of  him,  so  that  he  became,  to  all  who  read,  a  living 
man.  He  worked  at  it  ass-iduously ;  he  grudged  no  time  upon 
his  paper.     At  last  he  brought  it  to  his  friend — ^finished. 

Lawrence  tossed  it  carelessly  on  his  table,  and  begancruelly 
to  talk  about  something  eise.  Why,  Allen  wanted  him  to  read 
the  paper  and  discuss  the  subject. 

Oh !  happy  day  which  brought  the  young  .vriter  the  first 
proofs  of  his  first  accepted  paper. 

It  is  a  solemn  moment.  I  know  none  more  solemn — when 
one  gets  his  first  proofs.  The  young  man — of  course  I  do  not 
mean  the  young  man  who  has  been  brought  up  among  proofs, 
and  whose  family  all  belong  to  the  profession,  like  Lawrence, 
but  the  young  man  from  the  country — feels  a  choking  at  the 
throat  and  a  beating  of  the  heart ;  he  is  ashamed  of  himself. 
I  do  not  know  why,  but  he  is ;  he  feels  sure  the  work  will  turn 
out  badly  ;  he  has  been  a  fool,  he  thinks,  to  believe  that  he  can 
write.  Then  he  falls  to  work  nervously  and  eagerly.  He  reads 
his  proof  first  critically  to  see  if  the  sentences  are  balancedv 
then  he  reads  it  coldly,  as  if  he  were  a  reader  for  the  press, 
and  only  cared  for  the  right  spelling,  the  proper  stops,  or  the 
wrong  founts  ;  then  he  reads  it  a  third  time,  and  begins  to  alter 
adjectives,  displace  adverbs,  andchange  semicolons  intocolons 


letters.  Next  he  reads  it  a  tourth  time  in  order  to  put  then  tor 
thiis^  ihus  for  then  ;  then  for  there^  and  ihere  for  then  ;  these  for 
those,  and  those  for  these^  with  other  such  corrections  of  errors 
which  the  printers  make  out  of  pure  gayety  and  for  the  fun  and 
joke  of  it.  Then  he  reads  it  suspiciously,  because,  perhaps, 
some  date  is  wro ng,  or  there  is  some  small  error  of  fact.  Lastly, 
with  infinite  pains,  he  writes  up  the  proof  a  little  here  and 
there.  At  last,  reluctantl}^  he  lets  it  go,  but  asks  for  a  revise  ; 
when  the  revise  comes  he  makes  more  corrections  and  asks  for 
another. 

The  next  number  of  the  magazine  äppeared,  but  without 
Allen's  paper!  This  was  a  dreadful  disappointment.  Four 
weary  weeks  passed,  and  then — ah  !  then — his  paper  äppeared. 
He  had  made  his  appearance  in  public  at  last.  He  sent  one 
copy  to  Ciaire,  and  another  to  his  mother,  and  another  to  Ger- 
trude  ;  and  when,  next  day,  he  went  to  Bays water  for  aftempon 
tea,  Isabel  was  reading  his  article  aloud,  and  Gertrude  greeted 
him  with  appreciative  praise. 

"  My  dear,'*  she  said,  taking  his  hand,  "you  will  work  in 
other  lines  and  do  more  original  work.  But  this  is  good  work. 
The  translations  are  admirable,  and  your  study  of  the  poet  is 
life-like.  As  a  first  step  it  is  all  that  is  to  be  wished." 
'  "  Thank  you,  Gertrude.  And  you,  Isabel  ? "  For  all 
writers — even  the  hardened,  review-battered  old  writers — are 
insatiate  of  piy'se.  It  makes  them  write  better.  "  Surely  the 
churning  of  milk  bringineth  forth  butter,  and  wringing  of  the 
nose  bringe th  forth  blood.'*     "  And  you  Isabel  ?" 

"  It  is  truly  delightful.  Allen.   What  does  Ciaire  think  of  it  ?  " 

"  Ciaire  has  not  written  yet."  Perhaps  he  thought  Ciaire 
might  have  written  by  return  post. 

And  then  they  talked  cr^r  the  article,  discussing  it  from 
every  point  of  view,  until  Allen  almost  believed  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  national  importance.  So  that  it  was  with  a  thrill  of 
indignation   that  he   read   in   a  weekly  paper  the   following 

abominable  notice  :  '*  The  two  serial  novels  in maintain 

their  interest.  The  current  number  also  contains  the  usual 
allowance  of  essays  and  biographical  papers,  pretty  well  up  to 
the  general  Standard  of  this  populär  magazine."  '*  Pretty  well 
up  tö  the  general  Standard ! "  He  was  greatly  dejected  to 
think  that  his  paper  could  only  be  considered  as  "  pretty  well  '* 


errors,  viz.,  two  semicolons  which  ought  to  have  been  Colons, 
and  a  thus  for  a  then,  Horrible  carelessness  l  Would  the 
editor  find  it  out  * 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A  DAZZLING  SUCCESS. 


There  lies,  not  tar  f  rom  Chapel  Court,  a  mysterious  world, 
the  world  of  Finance.  It  is  a  world  inhabited  by  a  race  re- 
sembling  men,  who  spend  their  lives  in  whispering,  chattering 
in  Corners,  winking  at  eace  other,  making  signs,  buying  nothing 
at  all  without  money,  and  making  great  profit  thereat ;  selling 
for  nothing  what  they  have  not  got,  and  going  bankrupt  over 
the  transaction ;  building  up  great  edifices  fqr  other  people  out 
of  rotten  eggs ;  knocking  these  down  again,  and  with  the  profits 
buying  marble  palaces  ;  stealing  the  slender  fortunes  of  widows, 
orphans,  clergjinen,  and  all  who  are  poor  and  defenceless ; 
promising  what  they  will  never  perform,  stating  what  they 
know  to  be  false,  and  prophesying  things  which  will  never 
happen.  Their  language  among  themselves  is  barbarous  and 
impossible  to  understand.  Outside,  however,  they  can  talk 
English.  Now,  among  this  world  it  presently  began  to  be 
whispered  that  there  had  arisen  an  Operator  of  extraordinary 
sagacity  and  boldness. 

The  first  step  in  the  direction  of  gjeatness  is  to  attract 
attention  ;  the  next  is  to  become  the  subject  of  conversation  ; 
the  third  to  have  stories,  mostly  false,  told  about  you ;  after 
this,  if  you  keep  it  ud,  you  become  the  object  of  everybody's 
envy  and  hatred.  This  is  true  greatness,  at  which  we  should 
all  aim. 

Olinthus  Gallaway  advanced  quickly  from  the  first  to  the 
second  step.  He  got  talked  about ;  his  transactions  were 
maj^nifiecl  i.nd  his  successes  exaggerated,  and  his  oriijin  and 
first  beginnings  were  put  back,  so  to  speak,  in  order  to  bring  his 
sudden  rise  into  better  relief — he  was  reported,  for  instance,  tc 
have  been  an  errand-boy  to  begin  with  ;  and  everybody  asked 


ot   business,  who   did   not    believe    m    suclden  success,   "  as 
he  has  gone  up,  so  he  will  come  down — a  rocket,  sir." 

Young  men  in  the  City,  however,  adniire  rockets.  The 
rocket  not  only  goes  up  very  high,  but  it  is  a  splendid  and 
beautiful  thing,  leaving  a  bright  track  behind  it,  and  when  it 
bursts  it  scatters  about  showers  of  golden  rain.  True,  it  then 
comes  down,  an  obscure  and  useless  stick  with  an  empty  case 
tied  on  to  it.  But,  among  finaricial  rockets,  there  has  been 
fonnd  out  a  way  of  Coming  down  soft. 

Olinthus,  for  his  own  part,  found  his  greatness  a  thing 
eminently  enjoyable.  There  were  drawbacks — most  serious 
drawbacks  to  be  sure  ;  the  man  who  gave  him  his  daily  Orders 
was  a  horribly  irritable  and  peevish  old  man ;  his  tongue  was 
as  Sharp  as  a  knife  ;  he  was  overbearing,  harsh,  exacting,  and 
insisted  on  his  Orders  being  carried  out  to  the  letter.  He  fre- 
quently  informed  his  partner  that  he  was  far  more  stupid  than 
could  have  been  believed  possible,  even  in  fallen  humanity.  If . 
he  found,  as  often  happened,  scme  difficulty  in  getting  his 
plans  understood,  he  would  apply  without  Stint  or  moderation 
the  Stimulus  of  the  strongest  and  most  abusive  language.  If 
he  had  been  a  younger  man  I  believe  he  would  have  stimulated 
and  encouraged  his  partner's  somewhat  sluggish  intellect  by 
the  exhibition  of  Father  Stick,  that  eminent  persuader.  It  was 
hard,  indeed,  for  the  young  man  to  bear  these  things  ;  but  he 
reflected  that  the  walls  were  thick,  and  that  no  one  knew  or 
suspected.  And  then,  he  had  the  cpportunity  almost  every 
day  of  observing  how  obedience  led  to  golden  results,  even 
though  three-fourths,  which  was  shameful,  went  to  the  man  who 
wanted  the  money  least.  As  for  the  false  position  which  he 
occupied,  that  gave  him  no  shame  at  all.  When — outside  the 
Office— he  was  congratulated  and  f.attered  for  his  extraordinary 
acumen  he  only  smoothed  his  chin,  smiled,  and  looked  as  wise 
as  Nature  would  allow.  Sometimes  it  certainly  did  occur  to  him 
that  if  his  partner  should  happe-  tr  fall  :M,  or  die,  or  should  take 
it  into  his  head  to  retire  from  the  firm,  or  bhould  tum  him  out 
and  carry  on  the  business  openly,  it  might  be  awkward  for 
him ;  because  in  that  case  he  would  have  to  abandon  the  busi- 
ness of  speculation  altogether,  and  if  his  little  pile  was  not 
already  made  it  mio^ht  be  very  disagreeable  for  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  old  man  should  only  go  on  for  another  year 
or  two,  he  would  make  that  little  pil.e,  and  a  very  comfortable 


Single  Step  towards  understanding  the  business  in  which  he 
was  supposed  outside  to  be  so  great  a  proficitn',  he  ceased  to 
trouble  his  mind  about  it  and  endeavored  only  to  perform  his  owii 
part  as  executive  partner  so  as  to  keep  Mr.  CoUiber  in  good 
temper  and  prevent  his  thinking  of  a  retirement  or  a  change  in 
partners.  For  oh !  how  the  men  he  knew,  the  young  city  men, 
would  jump  at  such  a  chance!  Who  would  not  endure,  pro- 
vlded  it  was  kept  secret,  the  contumely  and  ill-treatment  of 
such  a  ghost,  such  a  substantial  ghost,  who  was  building  up  for 
him  such  a  fortune,  and  bestowing  upon  him  so  great  a  reputa- 
tion  ?  Why  seek  for  reason  }  He  was  ordered,  blindly  and 
without  asking  questions,  to  buy  with  the  right  hand,  and  with 
the  left,  or  both,  to  seil,  the  same  stock  at  the  same  time  ;  he  was 
to  bull  or  to  bear — why  ?  The  thing  was  inexplicable.  The 
result  was  without  any  doubt ;  if  he  continued  a  mere  machine  ; 
if  the  "  executive  partner  "  was  only  a  puppet,  whose  strings 
were  pulled  by  a  man  in  a  back  office,  and  whose  limbs  were 
worked  without  his  knowing  why ;  and  a  mouthpiece  speaking 
words  which  he  did  not  understand,  what  mattered  it  provided 
the  money  kept  rolling  up  ? 

The  Orders  which  Mr.  Colliber  gave  him  extended  even  to 
the  details  of  his  private  life.  Above  all,  he  was  to  practise, 
diligently,  the  art  of  silence. 

"  You  will  not  say  a  word,  or  drop  a  hint,"  said  Col'iber, 
*'  not  ihc  least  hint  of  what  you  have  done  or  are  doing.  As 
for  what  you  are  going  to  do,"  he  sneered,  showing  his  teeth  in 
a  most  disagreeable  manner,  "  You  can't  drop  a  hint,  because 
you  don't  know.  Do  you  hear  me  ?  Not  a  word  must  be  said 
about  my  Operations.  If  you  talk,  I  shall  find  out ;  and  then 
— you  know  what." 

"I  am  perfectly  secret,  sir,"  said  Olinthus,  trembling.     *'?* 
hope  you  can  at  least  trust  that  I " 

"  They'll  get  round  you,"  intem-upted  the  senior  partner. 
"The  women  will  try  to  get  round  you.  You  will  be  asked  to 
dinner ;  they  will  give  you  dry  Champagne  and  put  flowers  on 
the  table  and  teil  you  that  you  are  the  wisest  of  men.  I  know 
their  tricks  and  their  trumperies.  They  used  to  try  it  on  with 
me.  They  will  say,  *  Hush ! '  when  you  are  going  to  speak, 
and  look  at  you  across  the  table  and  make  great  eyes  at  you. 
I  know  'em — I  know  their  tricks  and  trumperies.  After  dinner 
they  will  make  you  sit  beside  them  and  then  more  great  eyes, 


was  remarkable  for  being  at  once  so  handsome  and  so  clever. 
"  Yes ;  they'U  say  anything  to  get  round  you  "—Mr.  Colliber 
really  could  put  things  in  the  m-  st  disagreeable  way — "  and 
then  they'U  ask  in  a  whisper  what  they  should  buy.  They  will 
say  that  so  great  a  financier  can  afford  to  be  generous.  And 
your  knees  will  knock  together ;  but  still  you — mustn't — teil 
them.  Do  you  understand  that  ?  Your  partnership  depends 
upon  your  silence." 

"  Yes,"  Said  Olinthus,  "  oh  yes,  I  quite  understand." 

"  You  have  got  to  bc  adamant.     Do  you  hear  ? 

"  Certainly,  sir ;  certainly,  adamant." 

"  You  can't  look  wisc  if  you  try  ever  so  hard,"  his  pleasant 
partner  went  on,  "  but  you  might  look  knowing  perhaps. 
Endeavor  to  look  knowing  when  they  pump  you ;  shut  up  tight ; 
say  nolhing  when  they  sniggle  up  and  make  eyes,  look  the 
other  way ;  when  they  talk  about  th  3  great  financier,  change 
the  subject ;  say  you  have  left  the  City  behind.  That's  an  easy 
thing  to  say.  You  can  get  out  of  it  that  way,  eventhough  they 
leave  off  asking  you  to  dinner.  And,  besides,  you  can  do  that 
without  letting  one  find  out  what  a  stupendous  ass  you  are.*' 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Olinthus,  without  betraying  the  least  re- 
sentment  at  this  arbitrary  treatment.  "  At  the  same  time,  sir, 
I  would  observe  that  my  friends,  when  they  ask  me  to  dinner, 
do  so  for  the  pleasure  of  my *' 

"  If  I  only  had  caught  young  Massey  in  time,  he  would 
have  been  of  real  use.  I  could  have  taught  him,  while — as  for 
you — if  it  wasn't  that  I  wanted  a  dummy — well !  " 

And  this  was  only  one  of  many  disagreeable  conversations 
conducted  in  this  tone. 

The  junior  partner  retired,  and  drove  home  in  his  nice  cab 
to  his  new  Chambers.  They  were  beautiful  Chambers  in 
Piccadilly,  furnished  with  less  splendor,  it  is  true,  than  their 
owner  could  have  desired  ;  but  then  they  were  furnished  in  the 
fashion,  and  the  bill  was  really  stupendous. 

On  the  table  lay  a  note  addressed  in  a  lady's  handwritmg. 
Olinthus  tore  it  open  and  read  it  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction. 

"  l'm  an  ass  and  a  fool,  am  I  ?  "  he  said,  after  readmg  the 
note  twice  over.  "  Yet  a  Countess  asks  me  to  dmner — the 
young  and  beautiful  widow  of  an  Earl  asks  such  an  ass  and 
such  a  fool  to  dinner.  She  doesn't  operate,  she  doesn't  want 
Information.     She  has  never  asked  me  to  recommeud  a  bvx^^^ 


pretty  gin  ana  an  mar.     J5ui  a  young  i^ountess  •  ana  a  wiaow  i 
he  looked  in  the  glass  again. 

The  cause  of  Mr.  Colliber's  contempt  and  wrath  was  the 
difficulty  he  found  in  Coaching  his  partner  for  a  certain  dißicult 
and  delicate  piece  of  business  which  he  was  just  then  working  up. 
It  was  a  big  thing,  a  very  big  thing,  and  it  required  to  be 
carried  through  with  great  delicacy  and  coolness ;  in  fact,  it 
was  of  such  great  importance  that  Mr.  Colliber  made  his 
partner  rehearse  two  scenes  at  least  in  his  presence,  and  to 
rehearse  them  tili  he  was  word-perfect  and  had  been  taught  the 
by-play.     And  yet  he  knew  nothing  at  all  of  what  was  meant. 

The  business  was  this.  There  was  once  a  young  English- 
man  who  had  a  few  thousands— a  very  few.  He  had  also  a 
great  aversion  to  the  confinement  of  an  office,  and  a  great  love 
of  riding,  shooting,  fishing,  and  so  forth.  There  are  many 
such  young  Englishmen.  This  young  man  tried  many  things  ; 
but  as  everything  begins  with  an  exam.,  and  as  he  was  always 
plucked,  he  could  find  no  opening  for  himself  at  home,  there- 
fore  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  colonies,  which  seem  to  exist 
especially  to  meet  such  cases  as  his.  After  consideration,  he 
thought  that  coffee  planting  in  Sinbad's  Island — named  atter 
the  discoverer — would  afford  him  a  reasonable  amount  of  open 
air,  riding,  shooting,  fishing,  cards,  brandy  and  soda,  and 
cigarettes,  combined  with  business,  and  he  laid  out  his  capital 
in  the  purchase  of  a  small  coffee  estate  in  that  colony,  and  went 
out  there  and  began  to  operate. 

Now  the  planting  of  coffee  is  not  what  it  used  to  be  in  this 
colony.  For  the  soil,  which  was  once  rieh,  is  now  poor  and 
only  kept  going  with  guano,  and  hurricanes  are  more  frequent 
than  they  were,  and  the  cost  of  labor  has  gone  up  on  the  one 
hand  while  the  price  of  coffee  has  gone  down  on  the  et  her. 
Therefore  this  young  man,  who  began  by  paying  three  times  as 
much  for  his  estate  as  it  was  worth,  sorrowfully  beheld  his  good 
money  going  after  his  bad,  and  his  liabilities  increase  while  his 
crops  grew  worse.  He  therefore  began  to  contemplale  the 
possibilities  of  bankruptcy,  and  to  realize  that  unless  a  miracle 
happened  even  brandy  and  soda  would  become  an  unattainable 
article. 

Then  a  miracle  did  happen.    Gold  was  found  in  that  ishmd 
— that  is  to  say,  gold  had  always  been  known  to  exist,  but  a 
specülative  and  ingenious  man  turned  up  who  maintained  that 
gold  was  plentiful  enough  to  \>e  vjotV^Öl  io\  ^\o^t. 
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sack  with  him.  He  was  not  a  remarkably  clever  young  man, 
but  he  was  prudent  enough  to  see  that  here  was  a  chance — bis 
one  Chance — such  a  chance  as  would  never  occur  again — of 
selling  bis  estate.  And  in  some  way  or  other — ^how  did  he 
always  find  out  these  things  ? — Mn  Colliber  found  out  before 
this  young  man  landed  in  England  what  was  his  errand  and 
what  he  hoped  to  do. 

It  was  the  coffee-planterwith  the  sack  of  ore  and  the  estate 
in  the  rieh  auriferous  region  whom  the  executive  partner  was 
ordered  to  receive.  , 

The  planter  kept  his  appointment,  having  in  his  band  a 
small  bag  füll  of  stuff  which  looked  like  nuggets  gone  brown. 
He  expected  to  find  a  sharp  man  of  business  in  a  dingy  office. 
He  found  a  large,  light,  and  handsomely-furnished  room,  and 
a  young  man,  younger  than  himself,  iooking  the  reverse  of 
sharp,  with  fat  cheeks  and  rather  fishy  eyes.  Never  did  the 
appearance  of  a  man  so  belle  his  reputation.  Yet  he  had 
heard  such  splendid  accounts  of  Mr.  Gallaway's  ability  if  once 
he  could  be  persuaded  to  take  up  a  thing. 

"  Now,  sir,"  Said  the  great  financier,  with  some  approach 
to  sharpness,  "  let  us  talk  business.'*  He  took  out  his  watch 
and  looked  at  it — this  was  part  of  the  by-play.  "  Take  that 
chair.  I  have  got  just  ten  minutes  for  you.  You  have  an 
estate  to  seil  I  understand — a  coffee  estate,  in  which  you  have 
lost  money." 

**  I  have— in  Sindbad  Island." 

"Just  so;  and  luckily  for  you  it  is  supposed  to  lie  in  the 
auriferous  district." 

"  It  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  rieh  auriferous  district.  The 
ore  has  been  analyzed,  and  is  said  to  contain " 

"  Just  so.     What  will  you  take  for  it  .^  " 

"  I  will  take,"  said  the  planter,  Iooking  his  man  straight  in 
the  face,  "  I  will  take  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  it." 

He  expected  to  be  invited  to  go  away  at  pnce,  or  at  least 
to  reconsider  his  proposal.  Quite  the  contrary,  Mr.  Gallaway 
laughed  pleasantly. 

"  Twenty  thousand  !  If  I  take  up  the  business,  we  can  do 
better  than  that  for  you.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  I  get 
you  a  purchaser  for  fifty  thousand,  would  youob\ect  to  vew^  ^.-^3^^ 
ing  fifteen  for  inyself  ? " 


get  ?     I  offered  it  to  you  for  twenty  thousand." 

"  You  did.     But  I  do  not  buy  estates,"  said  Mr.  Gallaway. 
"  That  is  not  my  business.     Come.  Shall  I  repeat  what  I  said  ? 
er  do  you  agree  ?     If  I  get  a  purchaser  for  fifty,  you  will  give 
.  me  fifteen  ? " 

"  Certainly ;  I  agree.  It  will  be  fifteen  thousand  more 
than  I  expected." 

"  Considering  that  the  estate  only  cost  you  six  thousand, 
you  will  have  done  very  welj.  Then  that  will  do.  You  w^ill 
hear  from  me  to-morrow.  Good  morning.  I  have  another 
appointment  immediately." 
,  This  was  the  first  scene  of  the  drama.  Mr.  Colliber  was 
pleased  to  approve  of  his  conduct  of  the  affair,  so  f ar.  Olinthus 
was  next  instructed  to  yisit  a  certain  firm  with  whom  he  had 
had  already  transactions.  To  this  firm,  af  ter  certain  prelimin- 
aries,  all  of  them  carefully  studied  bef orehand,  he  -offered  the 
estate  for  ;^5  0,000. 

"You  shall  buy  this  estate,"  he  said.  "You  will  leave  it 
to  me  to  get  a  purchaser  for  you.  If  I  get  you  ;^i5o,ooo  for 
if,  you  will  give  me  as  commission  ;^3 0,000  for  myself.  That 
is  business." 

The  firm  boupht  that  estate ;  the  firm  sold  it  the  following 
week  to  the  Sindbad  Island  Gold  Mining  Company  (Limited), 
Capital,  ;^2oo,ooo,  in  200,000  £1  shares.  And  how  the  great 
Mr.  Gallaway — never  so  great  as  when  he  was  operating  with  a 
newly  formed  Company — manipulated  the  shares  and  ran  them 
up,  and  how  much  this  firm  made  out  of  that  one  transaction 
alone  would  require  a  volume  in  itself  to  relate.  But  it  was 
terrible  to  Olinthus,  in  the  glory  which  followed  the  coup,  to 
remember  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  went  to  the  other  man. 

This  was  the  first  great  coup,  I  am  happy  to  relate  that 
Olinthus,  who  was  a  good  son,  bought  his  mother*s  house  for 
her  out  of  the  proceeds,  gave  her  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds, 
and  to  each  of  his  three  sisters  ;^2,ooo,  so  that  they  all  became 
heiresses  on  the  spot,  and  shortly  afterwards  married  men  in  a 
Steady  Way.  This  was  kind  of  him.  He  was  also  extremely 
benevolent  to  himself  at  this  period,  and  never  allowed  him- 
self  to  desire  anything  which  he  did  not  immediately  buy. 
Think  of  buying  all  you  want !  The  work  of  promoting  com- 
panies  and  dealing  with  their  shares  is  even  more  delicate  and 
unintelligible  ihan  speculating  in  stock,  but  Olinthus  found 
that  it  was  much  more  lucrative.     Tiie  British  public  is  never 


vigor.     Mr.  Gallaway  for  his  part  was  instrumental  in  floating 
a  great  many,  although  people  now  say  that  he  never  pro- 
nioted  a  single  sound  concern.     There   was  the  great  Souih 
American  Silver  Mine,  called  the  Dona  Mercedes.     It  lies  in 
the  Andes  and  was  formeily  worked  by  the  Incas  of  Peru,  who 
abandoned  it  when  they  thought  they  had   come  to  the  hard 
pan ;  it  became  a  gold  mine  to  Mr.  Olinthus  Gallaway,     Then 
there  was  the  North  Australian  Copper  Mine  ;  it  is  the  riebest 
copper  mine  in  the  world ;  it  is  füll  of  copper,  bristling  with 
copper.     You  can  pick  up  enough  copper  off  the  ground  to 
make  an  antique  coal-scuttle ;  but  there  is  no  fuel,  and  ihere 
are  no  roads,  and  there  is  no  labor.     To  Mr.  Gallaway  that 
copper  mine  was  also  a  gold  mine.  Then  there  was  the  Arctic, 
Steam  Navi[^ation  Company,  which  bought  up  a  most  beautiful 
fleet  of  steamers,  out  of  which  the  owners  had  already  made 
immense  fortunes.  In  fact  they  only  parted  with  their  sleamers 
because  they  were  grown  old  and  worn   out,  and  generously 
asked  no  more  for  them  than  they  had  cost  when  new,  and 
only  received  for  themselves  the  posts  of  managing  directors 
with  a  percentage  on  freight   in   the   gross — yet   people   call 
Olinthus  hard  names  in  connection  with  this  line  of  steamers. 
Then  there  was  the  Company  for  purchasing  and  carrying  on  a 
most  noble  business  out  of  which  ihree  generations  of  partners 
had  made  fortunes ;  the  present  partners  cnly  consented  to 
form  the  house  into  a  Company  when  it  had  begun  to  fall  into 
a  rapid  decline,  for  which  ihere  was  no  eure  and  failure  was 
imminent.     They  nobly  took,  when  they  went  out  of  it,  not  a 
penny  more  than  the  value  of  the  business  \^hen  it  had  been  at 
its  best.   There  was  also  the  railway  acrcss  ihe  Rcmrey  marsh 
connecting  Lydd  with  Roniney,   Hythe,  ard  Rye.     And  there 
were  other  companies  for  electric  lights,  for  packet-boats,  fcr 
tramways,  for  torpedoes,  for  telephones,  for  holeis,  for  news- 
papers,  and  a  hundred  other  things.     All  these  were  started, 
promoted,  shoved  off  by  Mr.  Gallaway ;  he   underwrote  them, 
he  bought  and  sold  their  shares,  he  created  ademand  for  them 
and  got  them  quoted.     One  thing  Mr.  Gallaway  never  did  :  he 
did  not  become  a  director,  nor  did  he  buy  any thing,  estate, 
business,  or  steamers  ;  nor  did  he  in   any  way  at  all   associate 
his  name  publicly  with  the   Company,  nor. was  he  in  the  least   - 
degree  responstble  for  the  Statements  made  in  the  prospectus. 
The  sudden  acquisition  of  money  made  him  horrlhl'^  ^^t-aN-a.^^^^ 
in  his  personal  expenditure.    This  \s  a  \^rj  w^w^S.  \^^\iNx^V^^ 
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instance,  who  seldom  have  much  money  of  their  own,  regard 
the  abstract  process  of  buying  as  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
things  in  the  world.  Fortunately  the  pleasure  does  not  depend 
on  the  amount  spent,  so  that  it  may  be  enjoyed  as  much  by 
the  workman's  wife  when  she  goes  out  with  her  basket  on  a 
Saturday  evening  as  by  her  richer  sister  driving  in  her  carriage 
toSwan  and  Edgar's.  As  for  Olinthus,  he  enjoyed  buying 
things  as  much  as  any  girl  might  do.  And  he  bought  con- 
tinuously,  and  bought  everything  that  was  worthless  and  costly. 

The  Village  watched  his  career  with  interest  almost  breath* 
less.  It  was  wonderful  to  believe  that  one  of  themselves 
should  become  so  illustrious.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Colliber, 
whose  experience  and  criticism  at.  this  juncture  would  have 
been  of  great  value,  was  only  at  home  on  Sundays,  and  came 
no  more  to  the  village-green.  And  nobody  could  guess  at  all 
what  he  went  to  town  for.  Probably  on  business  connected 
with  his  failure. 

"I  always  thought  well  of  the  boy,"  said  Sir  Charles, 
"  ever  since  the  day  when  he  declared  that  he  should  imitate 
my  example.  It  was  nobly  said.  My  example  !  One  has  not 
lived  in  vain." 

"  A  wise  example  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Skantlebury. 

"  I  should  say  he  was  imitating  Mr.  Colliber's  example," 
said  Mr.  Massey.  "  I  once  hoped  that  my  own  son  might 
distinguish  himself  in  the  higher  walks  of  finance.  Oh,  Heaven! 
What  a  thing  it  is !  I  heard  on  good  authority  in  the  City  the 
other  day  that  Olinthus  Gallaw.^y  must  have  made  a  hundred 
thousand  already.'*  A  waiter  in  a  City  dining-room  had  told  him. 
"  Everything  he  touches  turns  to  gold.  No  one  knows  what  a 
Promoter  of  companies  may  make.  If  my  son — but  he  is  gone. 
Why  did  he  go  away  from  London  ?  Why  did  he  leave  the 
place  where  all  the  money  is  ?  If  he  had  gone  to  New  York, 
it  would  have  been  something.  But  to  go  all  the  way  to 
China ! " 

"It  sometimes  occurs  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Skantlebury  softly, 
"  that  perhaps  Olinthus — I  should  say  Mr.  Olinthus — might 
put  one  on  to  a  good  thing  now  and  then  if  he  were  asked. 
What  do  you  sa\ ,  Massey  ?  " 

A  gleam  of  light  flashed  from  the  eyes  of  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Massey. 

The  three  sisters  of  Olinthus  regarded  him  with  a  kind  of 
bewiidered  awe.     How  codld  he  Vva.ve  become  so  clever  ?    As 


mey  usea  lo  cry,  lo  caii  mm  names,  lo  wisn  ne  was  gone  mio 
the  City  for  good.  But  how  could  he  have  become  so  clever  ? 
Why,  he  was  a  dull  boy ;  he  cared  nothing  about  books ;  he 
seemed  stupid.  No^V,  however,  they  found  it  quite  natural  that 
one  who  was  going  to  be  so  great  should  in  his  youth  bully  his 
sisters.  His  stupidity  was  not  real ;  it  was  only  that  he  had 
not  found  out  his  line.  He  conferred  honor  upon  them  by 
Coming  to  visit  them ;  they  sat  around  him  and  heard  Him  talk 
of  the  dinners  he  gave,  the  men  he  invited,  the  houses  he  went 
to,  the  Chambers  he  lived  in,  the  money  ,he  was  making.  And 
did  he  not  give  them  each  a  dot^  which  meant  a  sweetheart  as 
well  ?  And  did  he  not  buy  the  house  for  them  ?  And  all  of  it 
made  out  of  nothing,  by  buying  what  had  no  existence  and 
selling  what  he  had  not  got.  Was  there  ever  such  a  brother  ? 
And  he  dined  with  countesses. 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  said  his  mother,  "  that  he  will  marry  Ciaire. 
I  say  nothing  against  her  ;  and,  to  be  sure,  even  for  the  riebest 
man,  what  she  will  have  when  her  father  dies  will  come  in  com- 
fortably.  But,  my  dear,  if  Olinthus  were  to  marry  the  dear 
Countess !  I  should  really  feel  his  success  more — sometimes 
I  think  I  don't  feel  it  enough — if  I  were  actually  to  see  him 
drive  up  to  the  door  with  a  countess  on  his  arm !  Mr.  Olinthus 
Gallaway  and  the  Countess !     How  well  it  would  sound  !  " 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  eldest,  "  Olinthus  will  not  ask  Ciaire 
any  more.     You  know  he  is  not  obliged  to.** 

"  Let  US  hope  he  will  not,"  said  his  mother. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  youngest,  who  was  a  Fool,  and  was 
often  told  so,  "  Ciaire  will  take  one  of  the  others." 

They  took  all  their  news  to  Ciaire.  She  heard  it  with  a 
smile  which  meant  nothing.  A  stränge  girl !  She  knew  that 
he  was  in  love  with  her.  but  she  never  blushed  or  made  any 
outward  signs  of  confusion  when  his  name  was  mentioned.  Yet 
she  owned  that  the  gift  of  the  dot  to  each  of  the  girls  was  a 
kind  and  generous  action.  And  when  they  began  to  hint  at 
the  superiority  of  Olinthus  over  the  other  two  boys  she  in- 
stantly  froze. 

From  time  to  time  Olinthus  hihiself  called  upon  her,  and 
talked  of  his  own  surpassing  achievements. 

"  You  see,  Ciaire,"  he  would  say,  repeating  himself,  "  I 
really  have  done  most  wonderfully  well." 

"  You  have,  indeed,  Olinthus  " 


"  Your  sisters  teil  me." 

"  As  for  other  fellows — fellows  of  my  own  Standing — there 
tsn't  one  to  show  a  candle  to  me  ;  not  one,  even  among  Stock 
l^xchange  fellows  who  started  with  lots  of  money.  If  you  only 
knew  how  much  we — I  mean — I — made  last  week." 

"  Please  do  not  teil  me  that.     You  might  turn  my  head  !  " 

"And,  I  say,  Ciaire" — he  turned  very  red — "you  know, 
mcre  than  a  whole  year  has  gone.  I  promised  to  wait  for 
three  years,  I  know.     But  if  you  could  shorien  the  time " 

"  I  cannot  even  talk  about  it,"  Ciaire  said. 

"  As  for  that,  I  believe  the  Countess  would  take  me — I  do, 
indeed." 

•  "Then,  Olinthus,  pray  ask  the  Countess." 

"  Now,  Ciaire,  don't  get  up.  I  did  not  mean — I  assure  you 
I  do  not  really  care  for " 

She  burst  out  laughing. 

"You  may  laugh  if  you  like.  But,  now  do  listen  for  a 
moment.  If  you  come  to  compare  me  with  the  other  fellows, 
where  are  they  ?  One  is  a  clerk  on  two  or  three  hundred  a 
,  year  in  China.  Yöu'li  never  see  him  again.  And  the  other's 
a  pauper  fellow  who  writes.  By  Jove  !  I  saw  him  the  other 
day  going  down  Piccadily  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  like  a  shop- 
man,  and  a  shabby  old  hat.  I  almost  feit  inclined  to  stop  my 
horse  and  ask  him  if  I  could  lend  him  a  sovereign,  I  did  in- 
deed." 

"  At  any  rate,  I  am  glad  you  resisted  the  temptation," 
Ciaire  replied  wtih  impatience. 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course,  it  was  only  a  passing  thought,  you 
know — poor  beggar !  Shorten  the  time,  Ciaire.  You're  just 
the  age  to  marry,  and  just  the  kind  of  girl  for  a  rieh  man. 
Look  here,  Pll  give  you  a  house  in  the  Crom  well  Read,  or- 
Lancaster  Gate,  if  you  like  that  better.  You  shall  have  your 
carriage,  and  your  footman  and  all,  you  shall,  indeed." 

"  Finish  what  you  have  to  say,  Olinthus." 

"  The  countess  will  call  upon  you.  .  She  will  do  anything  I 
teil  her.  The  other  day  I  whispered  to  her,  *  Buy  Turks  ; '  she 
did — she  bought  a  lot ;  and  she  made  a  little  sweep." — It  will 
be  Seen  that  the  Countess  bad,  after  all,  begun  to  operate. — 
"  She's  truly  grateful.  When  I  dined  with  her  the  other  night 
there  was  a  lord,  and  an  honorable,   and  a  major,  and  a  couple 

Hector  sat  down.     He  had  then  failed.     Ciaire  looked  at 
hJm  with  fmpJoring  eyes.     Allen,  aloive,  of  the  three  understood 


— "  And,  Olinthus,  if  you  feel  tempted,  you  know,  at  any  time 
to  ask  the  Countess,  don't  let  me  stand  in  the  way." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  POWER  OF  SYMPATHY. 


Allen  continued  to  go  to  the  little  house  at  Bayswater. 
He  went  there  daily  on  some  pretext — because  he  had  an  idea  ; 
because  he  thought  Gertrude  might  have  one ;  to  take  them 
somewhere — there  are  plenty  of  shows  in  the  early  spring ;  to 
read  with  them ;  simply  to  sit  and  talk  with  them. 

When  they  went  to  Richmond  for  the  summer,  he  went  too, 
and  lived  under  the  same  roof. 

There  are  great  possibilities  about  Richmond  even  yet, 
although  it  is  built  over,  and  approached  by  a  dozen  lines.  You 
may,  with  a  girl  so  young  and  so  strong  as  Isabel,  tramp  un- 
disturbed  over  miles  of  wild  park,  where  the  heron  and  the 
wild  duck  fly  over  the  broad  mere,  and  the  rabbits  scuttle  away 
through  the  fern  and  the  deer  look  up  with  suspicion,  as  you 
pass.  It  is  a  place  where  you  may  read  poetry  or  make  love — 
Allen  read  poetry ;  where  you  may  sit  dreaming  while  the 
silence  and  the  sunshine  niake  your  heart  calm  and  re'stful ; 
where  you  may  talk  of  vast,  showy,  gigantic  plans  for  the  future 
— the  conquest  of  the  world — if  you  are  young  and  your  com- 
panion  be  sympathigue,  as  Isabel  was.  Beyond  the  park  are 
great  barren  commons,  which  give  one  a  sense  of  freedom 
delightful  to  feel  after  months  among  the  houses ;  they  are 
covered  with  yellow  gorse,  among  whose  flowers  there  is  kept 
up  a  continual  and  restful  hummmg  caused  by  the  great  fat 
bumble  bees  and  the  heavy  drones,  who  roll  in  and  out  among 
the  Spikes.  A  delightful  place  and  a  delightful  time  !  It  is 
not  so  wild  as  Hainault,  but  it  seems  so  much  farther  off  from 
the  City  and  from  money.  Or  there  is  the  river.  Isabel 
could  row,  and  taught  him.  They  spent  long  summer  evenings 
on  #ie  water  among  tlie  swans  and  the  m\d^e%  -axv^  nJcä.  \^\^^^ 


sun  went  down  and  they  floated  down  the  river  in  the  twilight. 
Sometimes  they  sat  in  silence,  sometimes  Allen  followed  aloud 
the  current  of  his  thoughts.  He  was  still  a  very  young  man, 
although  he  was  three-and-twenty  ;  he  was  still  füll  of  thoughts, 
speculations,  and  wonder.  Such  a  mind  as  his  never  passes 
out  of  wonderland  into  the  region  where  people  go  about  their 
business,  cach  wrapped  in  his  own  concerns  with  never  a 
thought  of  the  things  around  them ;  he  told  all  his  thoughts  to 
Isabel,  just  as  he  had  told  them  all  to  Ciaire.  And  there  came 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  girl  a  feeling  that  she  was  the  support 
and  stay  of  Allen,  and  a  jealousy  of  that  other  woman  who 
would  take  him  from  her,  and  have  no  support  or  Stimulus  to 
■give  him. 

In  those  days  Ciaire  was  forgotten — she  seemed  so  far 
away.  Yet  to  Isabel  she  was  so  near,  because  she  stood  be- 
tween  Allen  and  herseif.  Of  love  and  its  first  beginnings,  of 
love's  decay  and  death,  of  changed  heart,  which  had  promised 
to  be  so  loyal — who  can  fitly  speak  ? 

The  Summer  passed  away;  Allen  went  not  once  to 
Hainault.  He  wrote,  it  is  true.  Was  it  Ciaire 's  fancy,  or  were 
the  letters  constrained  and  forced  ? 

"  Isabel,  I  have  had  a  blissful  time,"  said  Allen,  when  the 
day  came  for  their  return.  "  It  has  been  one  long  basking  in 
the  sunshine — save  for  the  confounded  Organ.  How  can  I 
thank  you  for  making  me  so  happy  ? " 

"  It  is  enough,"  she  said,  with  a  slight  blush  in  her  cheek 
and  a  quickened  light  in  her  eye,  "  it  is  enough,  for  us,  that  you 
have  been  happy.'' 

"  I  go  back,"  he  went  on,  "  to  carry  out  some  of  our  plans.'* 

"Your  plans,  Allen  not  mine." 

"Yes,  yours;  we  have  talked  them  over  together.  Our 
plans,  Isabel.  Let  me  associate  the  work,  if  it  is  done  worthily, 
with  ihe  memory  of  our  summer  holida;^  together." 

He  spoke  loftily,  as  if  the  plans  were  the  concern  of  the 
universal  world.  They  were,  indeed,  vast  enough  ;  but  they 
were,  unfortunately,  vague.  Yet  he  was  not  making  love.  He 
was  simply  happy  with  his  new-made  friends.  He  was  so  far 
true  to  Ciaire  that  he  had  no  thought  of  love.  He  was  also, 
so  far,  stupid  and  inexperienced. 

"  You  spoil  me,  Gertrude,"  he  said  one  day.  "  You  make 
me  continually  talk  about  my  own  work  and  myself.  It  is  your 
fault  if  I  am  an  egoist.     I  will  write  a  poem  about  the  man  who 


Dy  tneir  excessive  love  ana  Kinaness  r  x  ou  picKea  me  up,  you 
See,  and  you  have  been  so  kind  that  I  have  become  füll  of  my 
own  importance.  Yet  I  am  only  a  bladder  blown  out  with 
wind." 

"  Every  poet  is  an  egoist,  my  dear,"  said  Gertrude.  "  It  is 
allowed  him,  and  we  think  it  is  admirable." 

But  the  holiday  came  to  an  end,  and  Allen  returned  to  his 
own  lodgings,  and  began  to  think  about  those  vast  schemes  of 
work  which  were  to  be  accomplished. 

"  Has  it  been  wise,  Gertrude  ? "  asked  Lawrence,  concern- 
ing  this  holiday.  He  thought  of  Isabel ;  but  she  thought  of 
Allen. 

"  I  think  so,  Lawrence.  He  has  leamed  a  great  deal ;  in- 
deed,  he  learns  with  great  quickness  ;  he  can  talk  well  now — 
even  brilliantly  ;  he  knows  the  small  change  of  conversation  ; 
he  represses  his  enthusiasms,  and  yet  he  has  not  lost  them." 

"  He  is  not  likely  to  lose  them,  with  you." 

"  Take  him  no\V,  Lawrence,  and  make  him  work.  He  wants 
your  s'  imulus  after  our  sympathy ;  he  dreams  too  much.  Isabel 
could  give  him  both  Stimulus  and  sympathy.  But  then,  you  see, 
we  must  consider  that  she  could  not  be  always  giving  them  to  a 
man  already  engaged." 

"  Is  Engledew  engaged  ? " 

"  As  good  as  engaged." 

"  Which  is,  perhaps,  another  reason,"  said  Lawrence,  "  why 
he  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  about  quite  so  much  with 
Isabel." 

"  The  child  has  no  thought,"  Gertrude  replied,  "  of  such  a 
thing.     Indeed,  Lawrence,  you  do  her  wrong." 

He  shook  his  head  with  supematural  wisdom  and  went 
his  way.  But  he  waited  an  opportunity  to  find  Isabel  alone, 
and  Ihen  he  spoke  to  her  cautiously.  He  talked  of  their  sum- 
mer  holiday  and  of  Allen.  She  answered  him,  without  any 
blushing  or  confusion,  in  her  quiet  way.  Allen  stayed  with 
them,  she  said ;  they  were  together  all  day  long ;  they  read 
poetry  and  talked  over  all  kinds  of  literary  plans.  They  had  a 
very  delightful  time. 

"  Is  he  really  engaged,  Isabel  ? "  he  asked.  "  If  so,  do  you 
think  she  would  like  it  ?  " 

She  blushed  at  this  unexpected  thrust. 

"  He  has  proposed  to  a  young  lady  who  will  give  him  an  an- 
swer  in  a  year  or  two.     Why  do  you  ask,  L.^c^t^xvc^X'''' 


UiduiiUL  givc  oyui^a.iny   lu  et  iiictiiicujctuuictu. 

"  But  you  can  to  men  who  make  literature." 

"Ofcourse." 

'*  Theti,  Isabel,  you  may  give  it  to  me,  if  you  can.  I  am 
also — even  I — of  the  literary  trade,  Yes  ;  do  not  look  aston- 
ished.  Listen.  My  science  is  a  sham  and  a  flam  and  a  hum- 
bug.  I  am  a  writer  of  tales  and  things,  as  my  father  and  my 
mother  and  all  the  rest  of  them  were  before  me." 

"  You  Lawrence  ?  " 

"  Even  I.     What  will  Gertrude  say  ?  " 

"  You  to  write  stories,  Lawrence  ?  You,  the  only  man  of 
clear  head  in  the  family  ?     Oh  !  it  is  impossible." 

"  Stories  in  prose  and  verse,  Isabel.  I  have  even  sent 
things  to  a  comic  paper.  Comediettas,  feuilletons,  vers  de 
sodete,  all,  I  produce.  It  has  been  on  my  conscience  for  a  long 
time,  but  I  never  before  had  so  good  an  opportunity  of  telling 
my  secret." 

"  Oh  !  "  she  gasped,  "  you— too  !  " 

"  It  is  like  gout  or  early  baldness.  You  can't  get  it  out  of 
the  blood.  Now,  Isabel,  for  some  of  ihat  sympathy  which  you 
give  this  fellow  Engledew." 

She  laughed  and  blushed. 

"  Shall  I  row  you  in  the  evening  in  the  Serpentine  ?  Shall 
we  walk  together  in  the  Garden s  ?  Shall  we  sit  on  a  pair  of 
penny  chairs  side  by  side  beneath  the  trees  ?  I  have  many 
plans  to  teil  you.  I  am  füll  of  thoughts.  I  can  even  read  you 
my  poetr}^" 

She  blushed  again.  Mephistopheles  himself  could  not 
more  artfully  have  conveyed  to  Isabel  the  piain  truth,  which  she " 
woiild  have  hidden. 

*  Sympathy  can  only  be  given  to  a  sympathetic  subject," 
said  the  girl. 

"  I  have  been  a  great  fool,  Isabel,"  said  Lawrence,  "  I 
thought  any  time  would  do."  He  e  Isabel  blushed  again.  "  I 
thought  it  was  safe  to  wait.  Now  you  may  rest  easy,  Isabel. 
I  shall  say  no  more  about  it  unless,  in  a  year  or  two,  this 
shadowy  young  lady — whom  Allen  once  thought  he  loved — says 
yes." 

lsabel  gave.him  her  band. 

"  You  arealwaysconsideTale,^.^^«!^!^^^,''  ^\ä^2:\^,  ^'"51^^«?.^ 
never  say  anything  more  about  \t  aX  a\\,  )oec.a>\%^  \\.  >«^\i^  vsä^ 


"  Why  ?  Oh  !  Lawrence.  The  other  two  who  proposed  at 
the  same  time  are  City  man.  Would  any  girls  take  a  City  man  ? 
Think  of  it — a  money-making  man,  a  man  who  buys  and  sells, 
when  she  might  have  a  poet — like  Allen  ? " 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

TELL  ME  WHAT. 


"  Engledew,"  Said  Lawrence,  that  very  same  day,  "  let  us 
have  it  out.  You  have  been  wasting  your  time  all  the  sum- 
men" 

"  I  know  I  have,"  Allen  replied.  "  But  I  have  come  back  to 
work." 

"  Gertrude,  is  sentimental ;  if  you  go  there  too  much  you  wil 
become  flabby.  Man's  work  and  woman's  work  are  different. 
You  must  keep  your  work  out  of  that  house.  Come  to  my  club 
and  see  the  men  who  work.  They  do  not  hang  about  apron- 
strings." 

There  is  a  table  d'hote  at  that  club  every  evening.  The 
tables  on  this  evening  were  füll. 

"Look  round  you,"  said  Lawrence,  who  knew  them  all. 
*'  Three-fourths  of  these  men  are  writing-men.  Most  of  them 
are  journalists.  There  are  one  or  two  novelists  among  them, 
and  some  are  specialists.  If  you  listen  to  their  talk  you  will 
hear  nothing  about  the  glory  of  their  work,  and  they  are  mere 
Sadducees  about  its  iramortality." 

If  you  think  of  it  you  cannot  draw  any  face  which  shall  im- 
mediately  be   recognized   as  that  of  the  litterateur,     Perhaps 
his  characteristic  face  has  not  yet  been   dctjrmined  by  long 
generations  of  work.    The  profession  is  the  youngest  of  the 
learned  callings.      One  can  draw  for  one's  seif  the   typical 
solicitor,  the   typical   barrister,  the   typical  cleik,  \Vä  v^^vraS. 
physicians  XYiQ  typical  Ritualist   even ;  b\it  \\v^  v^^YC'sWXßX'^^ 
man  has  not  yet  been  figured.      MosÜy,  Yiovae^^x  \vfc  ^e^2Ä"^ 
spectacles  cr/>mcenez. 


How    many    of    them  succeed    in   the    way  you    would   call 
success  ? " 

"  Why  this  preamble  ?  *'  ask  Allen. 

"  Because  the  time  has  cöme  when  you  must  make  your 
spoon  or  spoil  that  hörn.  You  have  got  tp  do  as  well  as  the 
half-dozen  best  of  those  fourteen  thousand  men  and  women. 
That  seems  a  considerable  ambition,  doesn't  it  ?  Because,  you 
see,  you  take  it  seriously.  As  for  me,  I  take  it  carelessly.  I 
write  my  little  comedies,  and  they  get  printed,  and  I  am  paid. 
I  am  content.  Life  should  be  made  up  of  a  little  light  comedy, 
a  little  love-making,  a  few  epigrams,  a  little  Champagne,  and  a 
little  verse-making.  That  is  enough  for  me.  You,  glutton  that 
you  are,  want  to  dogood  work  and  get  what  you  call  fame.  You 
won't  get  much  by  magazine  articles  on  French  poets.*' 

Allen  leplied  not. 

"  You  must  be  a  dramatist,  or  a  novelist,  or  both.  Go  at  it 
therefore,  hard,  as  if  you  were  going  at  physic  or  the  law. 
Gertrude  has  done  a  good  deal  for  you,  now  go  and  do  the  rest 
yourself." 

It  was  true.  Lawrence's  words  implied  a  great  deal  more 
than  appeared  on  the  surface. 

"  I  know,"  Said  Allen  humbly,  "  what  you  and  your  friends 
have  done  for  me.  It  seems  incredible  to  me  that  I  could  have 
dared,  being  so  ignorant  of  the  world,  even  todream  of  success. 
I  know  more,  now,  but — "  he  sighed,  "  what  is  the  use  of 
knowledge  if  it  is  only  to  make  one  feel  one's  insignifi- 
cance  ?  " 

"  No  man"  said  Lawrence,  as  wise  as  Solomon,  "  is  insigni- 
ficant  who  can  write,  and  has  ideas.  As  Jor  knowledge,  you 
know  everything  that  was  to  be  learned,  except  what  your 
friend,  the  Frenchman,  could  not  teach  you — the  ways  of  Ihe 
social  world.  Isabel  has  told  me  something  of  your  plans 
Was  it  pleasant  to  dream  away  a  summer  on  the  river  with  a 
pretty  girl  ?  You  poets  get  the  best  of  everything.  Up 
dreamer."  He  laid  his  band  upon  Allen's  Shoulder.  "  Go  and 
work." 

He  went  away  uneasy,  dissatisfied,  waiting  for  Inspiration, 

his  brain  filled  with  vast  fabrics  which  crumbled  to  dust  when 

they  were  touched — a  romance,  which  should  be  a  joy  for  ever  ; 

a  great  and  magnificent  play,  which  should  never  leave  the  stäche 

— do  we  not  know  the  poet  vilvo  ^2ltv\.^  -^  ^x^-ax.  'b\^>^^o^,  ^xvi. 


He  was  so  restless  that  he  found  the  house  at  Bayswater 
intolerable.  Gertrude's  reverence  for  literature  made  him  feel 
like  an  arrogant  pretender.  IsabePs  questioning  eyes  seemed 
to  reproach  him  for  having  dohe  not  hing,  whereas  she  only 
wondered  what  was  troubling  him.  He  was  so  restless  that  he 
was  fain  to  go  to  the  Forest  and  seek  consolation  of  Ciaire. 

She  might  have  had  a  great  deal  to  teil  him,  but  he  asked 
for  no  news  of  herseif ;  she  might  have  shown  him  her  new 
house  and  all  her  prett}^  things,  but  he  regarded  them  not, 
being  füll  of  trouble.  She  was  more  beautiful  than  before,  but 
he  paid  no  heed  to  her  beauty ;  the  sunshine  of  good  fortune 
lay  upon  her  face,  it  had  lost  the  line  of  care  which  always 
settles  on  the  forehead  of  women  who  do  daily  work,  but  he 
saw  it  not ;  she  was  sympathetic,  and  he  took,  without  re- 
turning,  all  the  sympathy  which  she  had  to  give.  In  such  a 
frame  of  mmd  a  poet  is  sublimely  selfish.  Perhaps,  as  Ger- 
trude  Said,  it  is  allowed  to  him. 

"  Teil  me,  Allen,"  she  said,  "  what  it  is." 

He  had  come  for  consolation,  but  it  was  necessary  to  ex- 
plain  why,  and  he  could  not  explain,  How  teil  anybody,  even 
Ciaire,  that  he  was  burning  to  write  a  splendid  thing,  and  was 
miserable  because  the  way  was  not  yet  clear  ?  The  sunshine  of 
September  lay  upon  the  gentle  slopes  and  the  old  trees  of  the 
Forest,  but  it  might  as  well  have  been  a  day  in  November ; 
Ciaire  was  holding  his  band  and  looking  into  his  face  with  her 
sweet,  frank  eyes,  but  he  saw  and  feit  nothing. 

"  Are  you  not  satisfied  with  what  you  have  done.  Allen  ?  " 
she  asked.     "  Yet  it  seems  to  me  so  good  a  beginning.** 

I  believe  there  is  nothing  more  wretched,  more  humiliating, 
than  the  feeling  that  you  are  not,  and  never  can  be,  the  one 
thing  in  the  world  you  so  ardently  desire  to  be. 

"  I  am  not  satisfied,"  he  broke  out.      **  Oh,  Ciaire,  what 

things  I  hoped  to  do !     And  see Nothing.      Half  a  dozen 

.papers.     That — and  the  confounded  Leather  Organ." 

He  left  her  abruptly  without  another  word  and  strode  off 
through  the  Forest. 

Ciaire  looked  to  see  him  return  in  the  evening,  and  made  a 
little  feast  for  him,  and  her  father  promised  sympathy  with  the 
work.     They  waited  dinner  tili  the  sun  went  dovfw  ^X^\^V^Wi. 
he  came  not ;  and  he  came  not  at  a\\,  ioi  \ve  ^^.s»  ^^^^?lvw^^  ^'^^'" 
nerless,  füll  of  a  kind.of  rage  as  oi  oi\e  vj\vo  pos^^'s»^^'^»  -^  ^^^"L 
artyet  cannot  exercise  it,  along  the  road  to  KVorv^i.^^, -axÄVt^ 


and  wem  home  to  bed,  angry  and  hungry,  ^H 

For  Cliiire  coiild  not  lielp  hini.  Sympathy  will  not  make  a 
man  succeed  ;  he  must  work,  he  repeated.  And  what  to  do? 
He  must  work,  or  he  must  creep  back  to  his  own  place  and  die 
in  obscurity» 


CHÄPTER   XXIX- 

IT  IS  THIS. 


Relief  came  to  him  after  many  days.  One  evening  it 
chanced  that  his  restless  feet  carried  him  to  that  broad  thorough- 
fare  which  nnis  through  Islington.  It  reminded  him  of  White- 
chapel ;  it  was  a  busy  and  crowded  time,  betvveen  nine  and  Len, 
The  day  had  been  bot,  it  was  in  early  autumn.  The  people 
streamed  along  the  pavement  in  a  never-ending  procession  ; 
the  workmen  lounging  with  pipes  in  their  mouthsj  the  work- 
girls  haste  ning  as  if  there  was  not  a  minute  to  be  lost,  and 
talking  to  each  other  as  they  went  in  voices  of  exasperation  ; 
the  married  women  carried  baskets  ;  there  was  the  bustJe,  tur- 
moil,  toil,  and  roll  of  the  streets,  which  he  rem  embe  red  ofthose 
days  when  with  Will  he  roamed  about  the  place,  The  years 
rolle  d  backwards,  the  okl  thoughts  returned  to  him :  if  one 
could  only  keep  the  mag^niücent  thoughts  which  come  to  boys 
and  to  early  manhood  !  if  one  coiild  only  remember  them  in 
part  I  To  Allen  it  seemed  suddenly  as  if  he  had  been  forget- 
ing  or  neglecting  the  only  thlng  worth  foUowing.  His  brain 
reeled,  he  was  fain  to  stop  and  lean  bcside  a  larnp  post»  Then 
he  stood  still  and  watched.  And  then  there  befell  Mm,  again,  a 
Strange  and  wondrous  thing ;  the  crowds  of  people  became  a 
long  and  never-ending  procession  of  human  faces.  He  gazed 
üpon  each  as  they  passed  him  by ;  there  w^ere  faces  wcrn,  faces 
sad,  faces  eager,  faces  anxious,  faces  sensual,  faces  pure,  faces 
young,  faces  old,  faces  animaMike,  vnlture-llke,  snake-like, 
apelike,  leonine;  faces  remorse  iul,  faces  ex  pect  an  t,  faces  con- 
sdous,  faces  doomed — whete  were  the  happy  faces  gone  ? 
Then  there  feil  upon  him  a  ^tta-w^e  l^O^w^,  \i\{\etv  ?=fö£xw£,<J. 
as  If  k  were  an  old  feelirvg,  and  ibat  \\&  mv\^v  V^v^  i^\v  \^  titÄ,^ 
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it  looked  straight  before  as  it  went  past  him.  And  while  he 
looked  and  feit  no  surprise  or  wonder,  save  that  he  should  have 
waited  so  long  for  this  thing  to  happen  to  him,  he  saw  among 
'  e  multitude  one  face  that  he  knew  and  remembered.  Alas ! 
e  had  forgotten  that  face  too  long.  The  face  turned  and 
looked  straight  in  his  eyes  ;  he  saw  the  rest  no  more,  but  fol- 
lowed  Walking  side  by  side. 

It  was  the  face  of  the  girl  whom  he  had  seen  so  long  ago  and 
forgotten;  but  then  she  was  younger,  and  her  features 
— like  those  of  a  girl  at  fifteen — hardly  formed  ;  and  her  figure 
was  then  indistinct,  a  thing  of  sun  and  shadow.  Now,  she 
was  fully  grown  and  shapely ;  he  saw  that  she  had  sweet  eyes, 
large  and  beautiful,  but  they  were  füll  of  tears  and  wonder  and 
reproach.  She  asked  him  why  he  had  neglected  her  so  long ; 
she  Said  that  she  had  been  waiting  and  looking  for  him  ;  then 
she  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  rlong  the  road  among 
the  pss  en^e  s.  who  made  way  for  her  tho  gh  she  was  but  a 
spectre  of  Ailen's  brain  ;  and  she  talked  with  him  ;  her  voice 
was  low  yet  he  heard  it  above  the  roll  of  the  carriages.  He 
listened  as  she  spoke  ;  he  had  heard  her  story  before,  but  nevei 
before  had  he  realized  the  strength  of  it,  the  sorrow  of  it,  the 
splendor  of  it.  While  she  told  it,  with  details  which  before  he 
knew  not  of,  with  surroundings  which  before  he  had  not  under- 
stood,  he  heard  another  voice  which  said,  "  All  your  verses,  all 
your  essays,  are  foolish  things.  Listen  to  this  girPs  story." 
He  listened — he  heard  that  story  told  all  over  again  from  the 
beginning;  saw  that  when  he  heard  it  before  he  could  not 
wholly  comprehend  it ;  now  he  understood  all.  And  he  knew 
that  he  was  going  to  do  a  splendid  thing,  because  he  feit  and 
saw  that  it  would  be  a  real  thing.  How  simple  it  seems  and 
yet  how  "hard  it  is — to  see  the  truth  ! 

He  went  home ;  he  could  not  rest ;  the  story  of  that  girl 
fired  his  brain.  It  had  been  lying  there,  forgotten,  for  three 
years  ;  it  had  grown  without  his  knowledge  ;  it  had  been  fed  and 
nourished  by  every  walk  he  took  in  the  streets  of  London,  by 
every  conversation  which  took  him  out  of  books  and  taught 
him  some thing  of  life.  And  suddenly  it  had  sprung  up  fully 
grown  ,  it  was  a  tale  now  of  genuine  flesh  and  blood,  warm, 
natural,  füll  of  love  and  passion,  hope  and  fear.  OVv^^vtÄ-^^sÄ.^- 
tor  !  Oh  !  great  philosopher  l  thus  lo  d\seexTv  \NvaX.  'Ocä  X^^'^x. 
part  of  cducation  lies  outside  the  wisdom  oi>aooVÄ\  , 

Ves ;  it  was  a  great  thing  he  was  gomg  lo  ^o.     K^V^^^^ 


the  voices  of  his  characters  ;  he  laughed  and  wept;  he  threwhis 
arms  about  and  acted  the  story ;  in  dumb  show  he  played  it, 
without  words  he  cons  rucled  it- 

Happy  the  man  who  thus  beholds,  almost  in  the  flesh  the 
creatures  of  his  imagination  ;  happy  he  who  is  possessed  by  a 
Story.  Allen  had  found  among  the  meanest  streets  of  the 
meanest  part  of  London  a  rose  of  maidenhood,  as  tender,  as 
true,  as  sweet  as  if  she  had  been  the  descendent  of  a  hundred 
earls.  It  was  not  to  be  a  story  with  the  false,  old,  foolish  ring 
of  the  wicked  duke  and  the  virtuous  dressmaker,  but  a  real 
story,  with  human  life  and  love  and  shattered  hopes,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  innocent  for  the  sins  of  the  fathers  and  mothers, 
of  women  for  the  sins  of  men. 

But,  as  yet,  it  was  not  written.  In  fact.  Allen  discovered — 
a  great  many  people  have  made  this  discovery — that  it  is  not 
encujh  to  conceive  a  story,  enough  even  to  work  it  all  out  in  your 
mind,  so  that  you  know  perfectiy  all  570ur  characters,  with 
their  faces  and  figures  and  secret  thoughts :  the  difficulty  is  to 
shape  it  in  dramatic  form,  and,  above  all,  to  begin  it.  You 
know  how  Hector  Philipon  was  seized  with  that  great  thought 
of.his  which  so  mightily  buffeted  him.  As  were  Hector's 
struggles,  so  were  Allen 's.  The  habe  was  ready  for  the  birth, 
but  the  hour  of  travail  was  not  yet  come.  In  the  telling  of  a 
tale,  well  begun  is  half  done.  You  may  be  dull  in  your  second 
chapter — in  fact,  you  are  pretty  sure  to  be  dull,  because  things 
have  got  to  be  explained — but  to  be  dull  in  the  first  chapter  is, 
indeed,  a  fatal  thing. 

Allen  made  a  hundred  different  attempts  to  begin  his  story 
— a  hundred  times  he  tore  up  his  woik  disgusted  ;  it  was  as  if 
his  heroine  was  imploring  him,  with  entreaties  which  could  not 
be  denied,  to  teil  her  story,  yet  he  could  not. 

There  was  once  a  man  who,  like  Allen  had  conceived  a 
story ;  like  him,  he  could  not  begin  it.  I  think  he  could  never 
fit  a  name  to  his  leading  character,  which  was  the  principal 
reason  why  he  did  not  begin  it.  Now,  by  reason  of  long  wait- 
ing,  his  story  dried  up  in  that  man's  brain,  and  as  it  dried  it 
killed,  somehow,  all  the  firm  qualities  of  that  brain,  so  that  it 
became  incapable  of  any  more  good  work  at  all,  and  finally 
went  soft.  And  the  poor  man  had  to  be  locked  in  a  little  room  of 
a  great  iiouse.  They  said  it  was  hard  work,  but  that  was  not 
the  case — it  was  Suppressed  Svor^,  ^\v\Ocv  \"s»  •21.'$»  \.^vaS.  -^.^  ^x^v 
pressed  Gout. 


happened,  I  suppose  he  would  have  presently  returned  to  the 
Forest  and  wandered  about  for  the  rest  of  his  days  playing  a 
melancholy  strain  upon  an  oaten  pipe,  a  blighted  shepherd. 
Fortunately,  the  moment  came  when  the  struggle  ceased  and 
the  tale  could  be  told.  He  wrote  it  in  a  kind  of  rapture,  work 
ing  without  pause  or  rest,  even  neglecting  the  Organ.  He 
wrote,'  without  correction  or  revision,  chapter  by  chapter,  until 
it  was  finished.  And  then  he  put  his  manuscript  away  and  re- 
turned to  the  streets,  as  one  might  seek  the  fountains  of 
Helicon.  He  walked  about  now,  watching  the  people  with  a 
purpose — he  wanted  to  know  more  exactly  how  they  talked, 
what.they  sai5,  what  they  thought,  what  they  did,  even  how 
they  were  dressed.  There  is  no  detail  in  the  comedy  of  Hum- 
anity  too  small  to  be  noted  ;  nothing,  hardly,  that  cannot  be 
quoted,  described,  or  suggested. 

After  a  week  or  so  he  returned  to  his  story  and  wrote  it  all 
over  again,  every  word.  Before,  it  had  been  an  outline  sketch ; 
now,  he  made  it  a  picture.  He  might  add  touches  here  and 
there,  but  it  was  finished ;  he  could  do  but  little  more  to  im- 
prove  it.  He  put  it  away,  his  mind  at  rest,  and  began,  with 
inte  rest,  the  study  of  another  French  poet 

A  Strange  thing  happened  to  him  then.  The  girl  whose 
Story  he  had  written,  who  had  been  living  in  his  brain  so  long, 
suddenly  vanished  clean  away  and  died  completely  out  of  his 
mind ;  if  he  thought  of  her  at  all  it  was  as  a  person  in  some 
far-off  country  whom  in  olden  time  he  had  known,  much  as  an 
honest  tar,  all  of  the  olden  time,  with  a  wife  in  every  port, 
might  while  at  Wapping  think  of  his  wife  at  Calcutta,  Nor  did 
he,  for  the  time,  even  look  at  his  manuscript  again. 

I  do  not  think  that  Allen  will  ever  know  a  happiness  greater 
than  that  which  he  enjoyed  during  this  time  when  the  fountain 
he  had  opened  ran  with  a  swift  and  steady  stream  füll  and 
clear.  Other  writers  have  shown  us  the  rustic  life  with  the 
rustic  Speech  ;  others  have  shown  sailor's  life,  soldier's  life, 
artist  life,  society  life,  clerical  life,  all  kinds  of  life.  Allen  was 
the  first  to  portray  the  life  which  seems  so  monotonous  and  so 
mean,  yet  is  so  füll  of  possibilities,  so  varied  in  its  types.  Not 
for  nothing  had  Allen  tramped  those  thousands  of  miles  with 
Will  and  listened  everywhere  for  the  Voice  of  the  People.  He 
had  found  it  at  last. 

ADen  keft  bis  story  a  secret.     He  vjowX^X^W  tvOöo^^^^^ 
even  Isabel     After  a  time  he  took  it  to  YÄs  ixvew^^  ^eC\\öx«»^^ 


only  true  of  bad  stories — and  he  told  Allen  thal  really  he  had 
better  stick  to  his  own  line  of  light  and  appreciative  criticism. 
So  great  a  pity  for  a  man  to  go  outside  his  line  !  And  he  pres- 
ently  sent  the  story  back,  and  Allen  was  perfectly  certain  that 
he  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  tum  over  the  pages.  New  he 
knew  very  well  that  this  monthly  magazine  was  always  wanting 
good  tales,  and  he  knew  that  his  own  was  good,  and  that  if  his 
editor  could  only  be  got  to  read  it  dispassionately  he  would 
take  it  with  joy.  He  therefore  invented  a  little  plot,  for  the 
carrying  out  of  which  he  secured  the  Services  and  secrecy  of  his 
cid  friend,  the  foreman. 

He  had  the  story  set  up  in  type,  the  same  type  as  that  used 
for  the  magazine,  and  when  the  next  packet  of  proof  was  sent 
to  the  editor  he  contrived  that  his  story  should  be  sent  by  mis- 
take  with  them.  The  editor  received  his  proof  and  presently 
read  the  story.  Now,  when  it  was  read,  that  editor  feil  into  a 
Strange  doubt  and  trouble  of  soul ;  for  he  could  not  remember 
for  the  life  of  him,  that  he  had  ever  read  the  MS.  of  that  story,  an 
excellent  story,  one  of  the  best  stories  he  had  ever  read.  The 
more  he  read  it  the  more  he  was  Struck  with  its  power.  He 
took  it  home  with  him  and  showed  it  to  his  wife.  The  influence 
öf  woman  in  editorial  is  as  great  as  in  political  circles — only 
it  is  not  yet  suspected.  His  wife  said  it  really  was  a  most 
powerful  and  real  story. 

He  then  sent  to  the  printer  for  the  manuscript  and  name  of 
the  author.  The  foreman  came  himself  to  explain  that  it  was 
the  work  of  Mr.  Engledew,  who  had  had  the  tale  set  up  for 
himself,  and  that  it  was,  he  added  mendaciously,  a  mistake  of 
his  own,  which  he  deeply  deplored. 

Then  the  editor  saw  that  he  had  been  the  victim  of  a  heart- 
less  deception,  and  would  have  wept  had  he  not  been  too  busy. 
He  therefore  wrote  to  Allen  asking  for  the  use  of  that  story  ; 
and  when,  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  gave  Allen  an  excellent 
dinner  at  the  club,  he  refrained  from  any  words  which  might 
lead  his  guest  to  guess  that  he  was  discovered. 

This  was  the  beginning ;  this  the  way  in  which  Allen  found 
— himself.  The  rest  was  easy,  though  it  might  take  time,  be- 
cause,  with  a  short  story  of  twenty  or  thirty  pages,  one  does 
not  advance  at  once  to  that  enviable  level  at  which  one  finds 
editors  holding  out  their  hands  and  asking — positively  asking 
— for  contrihutions, 

''Allen/'  cried  Gertrude  mÜv^&i^iotv/^lcoTv^^^xx^-aXÄ-i^x^. 


"  1  kept  it  a  secret,"  said  Allen,  "  because  i  was  resoivea 
that  if  I  failed  I  would  go  away  and  never  come  near  you  any 
more.     I  would  treat  myself  as  an  impostor." 

"  Never  come  near  üs  again  !  Why,  Allen,  my  first  three 
novels  all  failed,  but  yet  I  persevered.  And  you — oh  !  my 
dear,  mine  were  poor  things,  indeed,  compared  with  what  yours 
will  be.     Go  away  ?     Why,  what  little  faith  is  here  !  " 

"  What  does  Claire  say  ? "  asked  Isabel  quickly. 

"  I  have  not  seen  her  yet,"  said  Allen.  "  I  am  going  to  see 
her  to-morrow." 

"  As  a  beginning,"  said  Hector,  "  you  have  written  verses.  All 
men  of  genius  write  verses      Most  abandon  them.     You  have 
studied  human  life  ;  you,  therefore,  in  the  next  place  teil  a  story. 
Most  men  of  genius  teil  stories.     You  may  next  advance  to  the     ' 
better  work." 

"Better  work?"  asked  Allen, •  blankly.  *'What  better 
work?" 

**You  ask?"  Hector  replied — "you  who  know  what  the 
people  want  ? " 

"  How  should  I  know  what  they  want  ? "  said  Allen  impa- 
tiently. 

"  How  eise  could  you  write  this  story  ? " 

This  question  ought  to  have  afforded  the  young  writer  bound- 
less  satisfaction.  There  is  this  quality  in  a  good  work  of  art, 
that  it  teils  more  to  those  who  study  it  than  to  him  who  made 
it.  Hector  read  this  story,  and  forthwith  began  to  consider  it 
from  points  of  view  not  contemplated  by  the  writer,  and  espe- 
cially  as  if  it  was  designed  with  a  view  to  things  practical. 

"  Why,"  he  replied,  "  I  was  telling  the  story  of  a  girl. 
What  eise  was  I  doing  ? " 

"  You  had  no  purpose,  no  design  in  studying  this — model  ?  " 

"Itoldher  story.  What  more?  When  I  had  told  it  she 
— she  went  away." 

He  appealed  to  Claire  with  a  puzzled  look  of  disappoint- 
ment.     What  did  her  father  mean  ? 

"Teil  Allen,  moniere,"  said  Claire,  "that  you  are  proud  of 
him." 

"  I  am — proud,"  said  Hector  with  a  gulp.  "  You  are  satis- 
fied  with  your  art,  Allen  ? " 

"  I  am  more  than  satisfied,"  he  lepWed. 

*^  Everybody  says  there  isn't  a  cVevexeT  rcv^w  vcs.  \^^  O^c^ 
They  do,  indeed !    I  don't  teil  yoM  tWt  omX.  oi  Xio^'sX^x^xv^" 


fall  in  love  with  her?  When  Dante  wrote  the  *  Inferno/ did 
he  drop  no  tears  for  the  unhappy,  or  did  he  think  of  rhyme  and 
phrase  ?  It  is  a  magnificent  world — ^for  the  artist.  Allen,  you 
have  a  splendid  chance  before  you.  For  you  know  the  prple- 
taire.  He  is  at  your  feet.  You  have  heard  his  cries ;  you  know 
his  voice  ;  you  know  his  pains.  Take  your  sketch-book  with 
you.  Behold !  There  is  a  boy  in  rags — ah,  pretty  boy  with 
rags  and  dirt,  and  uncombed  hair,  and  hungry  eyes.  You 
paint  him.  Ah  !  What  genius  !  What  a  portrait  !  Let  us  go 
on,  we  are  artists — all  the  Levites  followed  that  profession — let 
US  go  on.  Is  that  not  the  girl  you  have  already  drawn  ?  You 
have  forgotten  her  already  ?  Yet  you  painted  her  only  a  weck 
ago.  Her  eyes  are  as  füll  of  tears,  and  her  heart  is  as  heavy  as 
then.  The  poor  girl — the  poor  girl !  Here  they  come,  all  of 
them — the  thin  man,  who  asks  questions — a  dangerous  man ; 
the  brüte  man,  who  drinks  rum  and  kicks  his  wife — you  can 
easily  draw  him  ;  enfin^  the  whole  procession  of  those  who  toil. 
Make  your  sketches,  listen  to  their  talk.  Let  your  work  be 
faithful.  Oh,  it  is  great  1  it  is  noble  !  Art  is  the  only  thing 
worth  following." 

"  My  master !  "  cried  Allen,  overwhelmed. 

Ciaire  breathed  freely.  Allen  had  not  seen  the  delicate 
Satire  of  the  words.  Afterwards  Jie  might  remember,  but  now 
he  was  too  füll  of  his  story  and  its  success. 

"  Allen,"  Hector  added,  *'  I  have  made  a  mistake.  I 
dreamed  that  you  might  become  a  Luther.  Happy  boy  1  You 
have  become,  instead — a  Lamartine." 


PART  III  :— THE  REWARD   OF  THE  MAN. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

A  woman's  reasons. 

I  wiSH  to  teil,  in  my  own  words,  how  I  chose  between  the 
three  mtn  who  had  done  me  the  greatest  honor  that  a  man  can 
confer  upon  a  woman — the  oftet  oI\vvs.\on^  -aivd  "=>^xvvce.    It  is, 
I  knoWf  just  as  true  that  no  giealei  Y^owoi  e-axvV-a.v^^xvXci'jv.YtvÄxv 


great  a  thing.  My  father,  in  the  gallant  and  old-fashioned  way 
with  which  he  always  talks  of  women,  reminding  one  of  old 
books,  powdered  wigs,  patches,  and  hoop  petticoats,  says,  that 
the  highest  distinction  and  glory  for  a  man  is  to  have  it  recorded 
that  he  was  loved  by  niany  women.  I  suppose,  however,  that 
any  man  would  be  more  than  contented  with  the  love  of  one,  if 
he  loved  her  in  return. 

At  ihe  age  of  eighteen  I  was  told  by  these  three  young  men 
that  they  were  in  love  with  me.  I  was  myself  too  young  at  the 
time  to  comprehend  all  that  this  meant.  Perhaps,  too,  my 
lovers  were  themselves  too  young  and  too  ignorant  of  the 
World  to  understand  the  importance  of  what  they  offered.  If 
my  mother  had  been  living  she  would  have  taught  me  that 
these  young  men  proposed  to  give  me  ÄOthing  less  than  their 
whole  lives,  with  the  fruits  of  all  the  work  they  would  ever  do. 
Can  any  man  offer  more  ?  But  my  father  did  not  teach 
me  this :  he  spoke  a  little  about  the  f avor  of  my  smiles  and 
the  great  happiness  which  awaited  the  one  whom  I  should 
accept — things  which,  I  dare  say,  turned  my  head — and  then 
he  Said  no  more  about  the  matter,  but  carefully  avoided  it, 
until  the  time  was  close  at  band,  when  the  decision  had  to  be 
made.  I  do  not  say  that  I  never  thought  about  it :  there  was 
not  a  Single  day,  to  teil  the  truth,  in  which  I  did  not  have  it  on 
my  mind.  But  always,  until  near  the  end,  as  of  a  thing  far  off, 
which  need  not  disturb  my  mind. 

No  one  must  think  that  I  made,  consciously  at  least,  any 
difference  between  two  of  the  boys.  As  for  the  third,  I  knew 
very  well,  even  at  the  beginning,  what  answer  I  should  have 
for  him.  But  I  speak  of  the  two  in  whose  delightful  society  I 
had  spent  always,  in  all  seasons  and  in  all  weathers,  some  part 
of  every  day.  Yes  ;  every  day ;  for  on  half-holidays,  if  it  was 
fine,  we  walked  or  ran  in  the  Forest ;  and  if  it  was  wet  they 
came  to  the  Cottage  and  we  read  or  played ;  and  in  the  eve- 
nings  they  came  to  talk  French ;  and  on  Sunday  afternoons 
they  came  to  talk  or  to  walk.  Every  day  I  saw  them ;  they 
were  my  brothers ;  l  could  not  love  one  more  or  one  less  ;  both 
were  kind  and  thoughtful ;  both  were  as  dear  to  me  as  one  hu- 
man soul  can  be  to  another.  I  have  made  my  decision,  now, 
and  made  one  contented,  1  hope,  for  life — yea,  and  for  the 
after-life  as  well,  through  all  the  ages,  vj^vetvvje  ^Yi^iiSS.yi^^'^'^'^^ 
and  si'de  by  side,  grow  more  and  moie  m  tVi^  ?>^\\\Xx^A  ^^' 
Vet,  still,  when  I  think  of  the  other  my  YveaTX.  ^o^^  ox^X  "^^  ^^^^^ 


these  boys. 

Their  own  homes  were  not  happy.  Their  parents  were 
dreadfully  poor.  I  do  think  that  there  is  nothing  worse  for  a 
boy  than  the  continual  pressure  of  grinding  poverty.  I  have 
seen  Will  clench  his  hands  as  he  spoke  of  the  shifts  to  which 
he  was  put  in  order  to  make  a  decent  appearance  at  school.  I 
have  seen  Allen  weep  with  bitterness  for  the  same  cause. 
Allen,  at  least,  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  own 
poverty  was  due  to  no  fault  of  his  father,  unless  it  be  a  fault  to 
trust  an  old  friend,  your  partner.  Poor  Will  had  not  that  con- 
solation;  he  knew  that  his  father  had  ruined  himself  and 
thrown  away  a  fortune  in  the  pursuit  of  mad-brained  schemes ; 
it  was  difficult  for  him,  remembering  his  father's  folly,  to  keep 
the  fifth  commandment  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter.  We  to  be 
sure,  were  poor  enough,  but  then  we  had  the  French  thrift,  and 
so  we  seemed  richer.  At  all  events,  we  lived  contented  with 
quite  simple  things,  and  did  not  repine  at  what  we  could  not 
prevent.  Mr.  Massey,  on  the  other  band,  continually  lamented 
the  ill-fortune  which  had  robbed  him  of  the  vast  wealth  he 
looked  to  make,  grumbled  daily  over  the  plainness  of  his  food, 
and  spent  his  evenings  in  examining  the  papers  relating  to 
each  scheme  and  its  failure.  Allen's  mother,  for  her  part, 
c^uld  never  recover  from  the  shock  of  her  husband's  dreadful 
death,  brooded  over  his  calamities,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of 
exh^rting  her  son  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  his  father's  mis- 
fortunes  by  making  money  for  himself.  Poor  woman  !  She 
was  brought  up  to  consider  poverty  a  sin,  and  failure  the  great- 
est  offence  against  her  fellow-creatures  and  himself  that  a  man 
can  commit.  So  poor  Allen's  boyhood  was  made  wretched, 
save  for  the  happiness  which  he  enjoyed  with  my  father  and 
myself.  And  so,  in  this  way,  from  the  very  first,  the  boy  was 
led  to  conceive  a  deadly  hatred  of  the  City  and  all  that  belongs 
to  money  and  money  making. 

Never  any  boy,  I  should  think,  was  so  fond  of  books  as 
Allen.  He  read  all  that  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon,  in  French 
and  English.  When  he  first  went  into  the  City  he  used  to  save 
half,  out  of  the  Shilling  which  was  meant  for  dinner,  in  order  to 
buy  books.  He  read  all  that  we  had,  and  all  he  could  borrow 
from  everybody  in  the  village ;  though  I  suspected  nothinf:^  at 
the  time,  it  seems  to  me  now  to  have  been  quite  certain  from 
the  beginning  that  he  must  become  a  vc\2lxv  ol\^\\.^\'5>,^xve^\  '^•^^ 
never  sufficiently  thank  my  laüiei  ioi  fvtv^m?,v\C\s  ovvx.  -ax^e^  ^^^ 


i  he  was  to  do.  Of  course  I  knew  very  well  that  Allen  could 
j  never,  never  take  up  the  active  political  life  of  which  myfather 
;  dreamed. 

I  When  first  he  read  us  his  verses  I  thought  that  I  had  never 
'  heard  anything  so  bad  as  they  were.  But  my  father  saw  prom- 
I  ise,  and  encouraged  him  and  led  him  on  Step  by  Step  to  love 
i  letters  and  books  more  and  more.  He  waited  tili  he  was  past 
i  twenty-one  before  he  could  follow  the  profession  of  letters,  and 
■  then  he  tore  himself  from  the  City  and  plunged  into  the  new 
>    World  of  print  and  ink  with  a  heart  füll  of  courage. 

When  he  refused  the  appointment  in  China  and  told  his 
mother  of  his  resolution,  she  first  implored  him  to  accept  the 
post  and  then  upbraided  him,  and  when  she  could  not  alter  his 
purpose  she  came  to  my  father  and  begged  him  to  use  his  in- 
fluence.  When  he  refused,  and  assured  her  that  her  son  was 
taking  the  best  step  to  insure  his  happiness  and  success,  she 
flew  into  the  most  violent  passion  that  I  had  ever  seen.  I 
would  not  repeat  words  used  in  wrath  by  an  angry  woman. 
My  father  listened  without  changing  his  countenance  or  losing 
his  politeness,  though  she  reproached  him  for  his  poverty,  for 
his  country,  for  his  profession,  for  having  led  Allen  away  from 
the  business  of  his  life,  and  even  for  making  him  think  of  love 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  thinking  of  money,  and  for  throw- 
ing  his  penniless  and  designing  daughter  in  the  boy's  way. 

When  she  went  away  with  white  cheeks  and  quivering  lips, 
father  shuddered. 

"  Against  the  words  of  an  angry  woman,"  he  said,  "  there 
is  no  reply  but  silence.  Do  not  cry,  Ciaire,  my  child.  Play 
music  for  the  peace  of  our  souls.  Poor  woman  !  Yet  she  must 
have  been  beautiful  once.  It  is  only  the  happy  woman  who  re- 
mains  beautiful ." 

A  few  days  later  I  met  her  in  the  village ;  she  begged  to  be 
forgiven,  saying,  humbly,  that  all  her  hopes  had  been  for  her 
boy  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  and  by  his  own  suc- 
cess to  make  that  disgrace  to  be  forgotten.  1  told  her  that,  as 
for  the  anger,  it  was  forgotten  already ;  and  as  to  the  disgrace 
of  which  she  spoke,  that  was  long  since  forgotten  and  only  the 
pity  of  it  left,  because  everybody  knew  how  good  and  honora- 
ble  a  man  was  her  husband.  She  shook  her  head  and  said  I 
was  a  girl  and  did  not  know  all.  Theiv  1  \.o\^  \v^x  ^\sax^^ 
hoped  of  Allen,  and  how  bright  and  cVevei  Yv.e^^'s»,  •axA^'^'^Ä. 
greatprizes  in  reputation  as  well  as  m  moti^^  2c«i:\\.\^^ö^^"'^'^ 


Allen  did  not  come  back  to  us  for  six  months,  but  he  wrote 
telling  of  the  bad  luck  which  bis  poems  encountered  every- 
where,  and  the  unanimous  opinion  of  publishers  about  their 
merits.  When,  at  last,  he  came,  it  was  to  teil  us  that  he  had 
actually  got  work  of  a  humble  kind,  yet  better  than  nothing. 

And  soon  after  this  he  told  me  of  bis  new  friends,  to  whom 
he  owed  all  the  success  which  he  has  since  obtained.  I  was  very 
Gurions  about  them.  There  wals  bis  friend,  Mr.  Lawrence  Ouvry, 
who  was  so  wise  and  knew  everything,  and  especially  everything 
about  literature,  whose  father  and  mother  and  all  his  relations 
had  been  poets,  editors,  novelists.  How  stränge  to  hear  of  such 
a  family !  And  then  there  was  Miss  Gertrude  Holt,  the  best  and 
kindest  of  ladies.  It  seemed  as  if  our  boy  was  actually  on  the 
road  to  success  when  he  was  invited  to  "  At  homes"  crowded 
with  literary  people,  and  it  looked  like  real  success  when  Isabel 
recited  his  poems  before  them  all.  Then  came  his  first  paper  in 
the  magazine,  which  gave  him  a  chance,  and  this  was  success ! 
Yet  still  we  were  not  satisfied ;  it  was  not  for  papers  of  criti- 
cism  that  Allen  entered  the  profession  of  letters ;  nor  was  it 
until  his  first  tale  appeared  that  we  knew  for  certain  that  he 
was  in  the  right  line  at  last — the  line  for  which  his  genius  was 
fitted. 

He  was  always  the  same  Allen  to  me,  yet  he  changed — oh ! 
how  much  he  changed.  We  lost  our  eager  boy,  ignorant  of  the 
World,  füll  of  enthusiasm  and  rages,  his  large  eyes  aflame  with 
hope  or  Indignation — he  was  gone.  Gertrude — let  me  call  her 
at  once  by  her  name — and  Isabel,  between  them,  changed  him. 
They  calmed  him ;  they  made  him  fitted  for  work  by  praising 
some  of  his  enthusiasms  and  cultivating  others ;  they  intro- 
duced  him  into  society ;  they  led  him  on,  developed  him,  kept 
him  from  trying  impossible  things,  and  advised  him  wisely.  It 
was  what  most  he  wanted,  the  society  of  ladies  who  could  ad- 
vise  him  and  give  the  kind  of  sympathy  which  helps  a  young 
man.  Nothing  could  be  greater  than  his  gratitude.  His  letters 
were  füll  of  his  friends.  He  was  always  making  excuses  to  be 
with  them ;  he  was  always  trying  to  do  something  for  them ; 
and  when  he  called  upon  me  it  was  after  he  had  told  me  of  his 
own  affairs  to  talk  about  Gertrude  and  Isabel. 

"  Ciaire,"  he  would  say,  "  we  must  make  up  a  plot  to  bring 
them  here.  I  want  you  to  know  them  ;  you  will  like  them  as 
well  as  I  do,  and  better,  ü  Ibat  \s  po'B>?>\\A^.    0*1  c.ov\\^^,  ^x^x^ 


I  promisecl  1  would  do  what  1  could  to  help  üim  in  bring- 
ing  them  lo  the  Forest. 

Isabel,  I  could  understand,  encouraged  and  pushed  him  on, 
while  Gertrude  kept  him  back.  Now  I  knew  that  Gertrude 
was  an  old  lady,  and  I  always,  until  I  saw  her,  thought  that 
Isabel  was  old  too,  but  not  so  old.  This  was,  perhaps,  the 
reason — though  I  would  fain  think  otherwise — why  I  was  not 
in  the  least  jealous  of  either  of  them.  It  is  true  that  I  thbught 
litlle  about  the  decision  before  me  ;  but  yet — ^when  a  man  has 
Said  that  he  is  in  love  with  you — to  hear  him  praise  continually 
another  girl  might  make  any  woman  jealous. 

Isabel  encouraged  him  to  work,  pointing  out  how  this  man, 
or  that  man,  without  half  his  abilities,  was  pushing  his  way 
into  notice.  Gertrude  encouraged  him  to  wait,  urging  him  to 
give  nothmg  but  his  best,  and  letting  him  understand  that  his 
work  as  yet  was  immature.  It  was  delightful  to  think  that  he  was 
so  carefully  looked  after.  When  I  heard  that  Isabel  recited 
his  poems  I  ought  to  have  known  that  she  was  young ;  a  sense 
of  incongruity  came  over  me  as  I  read  his  letter — one  would 
not  like  to  think  of  elderly  ladies  reciting;  yet  actresses,  I 
suppose,  like  other  women,  become  old. 

As  for  Will,  he,  too,  wrote  to  me  once  a  month — long  and 
tfceautiful  letters,  tellmg  me  everything  that  he  thought  I  should 
like  best  to  heai  aud  that  would  interest  me :  all  about  the 
Strange  people  of  China,  and  the  colony  of  English,  Germans, 
and  Americans  among  whom  he  lived,  so  that  I  seemed  to 
know  them  all.  Then  he  told  me — if  this  would  interest  me — 
what  he  read,  and  what  his  thoughts  were,  upon  all  kind  of 
things.  Nothmg,  I  am  sure,  improves  a  man  more  than  to  go 
away  and  be  made  to  do  responsible  work  by  himself.  And  of 
the  parties  that  went  on,  how  he  had  learned  to  dance  and  to 
ride,  and  of  the  dinners  and  picnics  :  why,  what  a  life  of  pleas- 
ure  and  excitement  he  was  leading  compared  with  what  he 
had  left  behind  !  And  he  used  to  send  me  presents,  such  as 
sill-,  and  things  in  carved  wood  ot  stränge  fragrance,  and  chests 
of  choice  tea,  all  with  a  chivalrous  resolution  not  to  say  or  do 
anything  which  might  perchance  prejudice  Allen,  which  made 
Will  keep  praising  him  and  prophesying  greatness  for  him,  as 
if  he  would  rather — though  I  knew  he  nevci  really  wished — 
that  I  would  accept  Allen  than  h\mse\t.  \  VVow^X.  "a^  ^'^i.-a^. 
deal  of  Will,  almost  as  much  as  I  d\d  ol  KWexv.  Kxv^  ^^/xvv?* 
so  great  a  pleasuTt  to  think  of   a  maiv  as  ^Uoyv^>  ^^^'^•^^^'^^'^ 


man  most,  braver  tnan  atiy,  nonest  as  me  aay.     it  wouja  üe  a 
cmel  Üiing  to  wound  that  noble  heart. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  when  these  two  went  away  and 
Olinthus  remained  for  a  while,  he  endeavored  to  take  advan- 
tage  of  his  position  and  presumed  to  talk  to  me  about  abridg- 
ing  the  period  of  vvaiting.  This  was  ungenerous  in  hlm  ;  and 
when  he  found  tJiat  I  thought  so  he  desisted  and  presently 
went  to  London,  where  he  took  Chambers  and  lived  alone.  I 
saw  him  very  little  afier  this  for  some  time.  His  sisters  did 
not,  in  those  days,  call  upon  me^  and,  I  think,  were  greatly 
displeased  that  their  brothers'  affections  were  bestowed  **  be- 
neath  him/*  To  be  sure,  I  was  only  a  te acher  of  French — ^and 
of  everything  eise — in  a  girls'  schocL  I  had  never  thought  of 
being  called  upon  or  recognized  by  the  ladies  in  the  village* 
In  time  onc  lives  down  even  ihe  sense  of  social  inferior ity*  My 
father,  for  hh  part,  never  feit  that  he  couid  possibly  be  con- 
sidered  as  socially  inferior  to  any  one,  especially  in  a  village 
füll  of  bankrupt  büurg£(dsie. 

Presenlly  we  heard,  to  our  great  surprise,  that  Olinthus 
was  making  a  great  fortune,  It  seemed  quite  true.  He  ac- 
tualiy  became  suddenly  clever,  he  who  had  always  been  thought 
so  stupid* 

He  even  came  himself  to  teil  me  so,  puffing  and  swelHng^ 
his  cheeks  üke  a  turkey. 

**  It  is  really  trne,  Ciaire,''  he  said.  "Where  is  your  clever 
Allen  ?  Stanäng  in  agarret.  Wheie  is  Will  Massey?  Clerk 
in  a  silk  house.  Wehere  am  I  ?  In  West  End  Chambers.  IVe 
got  a  cab  and  a  tiger  ;  I  drive  into  the  city  every  day ;  IVe 
got  a  ckib  ;  I  buy  the  best  cigars  and  drink  the  best  Cham- 
pagne. When  I  choose  to  say  the  word  there  is  the  best 
Society  in  London  open  to  me." 

"  We  are  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  I  said. 

"  What  has  done  this  ?  "  he  asked,  grandly.  "  Reading 
books?  Riding  on  bicycles  ?  Walking  about  the  streets? 
Brains,  Clalre.     Brains.     Remember  that." 

I  belle ve  that  v/hen  he  visited  his  mother  and  sisters  plain- 
ness  of  speech  was  used  as  regards  the  daughters  of  French 
mastersj  and  he  was  gjven  to  understand  that  young  men  In  his 
position  should  look  higher — very  much  higher.  Euthehad  al- 
ways  been  3.  headstrong  boy,  -^xA  op^osvÜQu  onlv  made  him. 
WOTG  obstinate.  Eesidcs— yes — \  3im  %mx^  \Jcva5.  <:S^\\v>^\y:i»  ^' 
ilways  fönd  oi  me,  af ter  his  las\v\oiu 
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that  it  was  by  buying  with  nothing  and  selling  for  a  great  deal, 
or  by  buying  what  did  not  exist  and  selling  what  there  was 
none  of ;  which  seems  absurd.  Perhaps  it  was  by  pretending 
to  buy  of  one  man  and  making  somebody  eise  believe  he  was 
selling ;  and  this,  too,  seems  a  Strange  way  of  making  money, 
However  that  may  be,  he  was  greatly  envied,  and  Sir  Charles, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  prayed  that  he  might  live  to  see  a  fail- 
ure  which  promised  to  be  greater  even  than  Mr.  Colliber's. 

It  was  somewhat  less  than  a  year  after  the  boys  went  away 
that  our  good  fortune  came  to  us. 

I  suppose  it  is  ridiculous  to  confess  the  thing,  but,  in  truth, 
we  did  not  at  first  understand  how  such  an  enormous  income 
could  possibly  be  spent.  I  know  by  this  time  that  the  income 
is  not  large  at  all,  cömpared  with  what  English  people  gener- 
ally  call  large  ;  yet  to  us  it  was  a  great  and  splendid  fortune, 
and  our  eyes  were  dazzled. 

Remember  that  all  we  had  in  the  world  to  live  upon  was 
the  Cottage,  which  was  our  own,  and  some  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  a  year,  which  I  believe  was  mine,  and  had  come  to  me 
f rom  my  mother.  Then  my  father  received  seventy-five  pounds 
a  year  from  the  school,  and  I  had  twenty-five ;  altogether,  a 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  a  year.  We  lived  with  the  greatest 
simplicity.  My  father  had  no  expensive  tastes  at  all.  Our 
garden  provided  us  with  fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers.  I  made 
my  own  dresses  and  trimmed  my  own  hats.  I  should  have 
made  my  own  boots,  too,  if  I  had  known  how  to  get  inside 
them  in  order  to  sew  on  the  soles.  It  is  dreadful  to  think  so 
much  about  such  things  as  boots,  and  I  wore  out  an  immense 
q  antity. 

Fancy,  if  you  can,  the  change  from  a  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  a  year,  which  means  calculation  by  pence,  to  twelve 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  means  calculation  by  sovereigns  ! 

The  magnitude  of  the  thing  once  over,  we  began   to   feel 
how,    in  a  hundred    different    ways,  we   might   expand   our 
mode  of  living  without  changing  the  simplicity  to  which  we 
^were  accustomed.     We  first  resigned  our  work  at  ^e  school 
— I  am  ashamed  to  think  of  the  happiness  with  which  I  looked 
forward  to  doing  no  more  work  for  money — therv  ^n^  \snöv5'^^ 
into  a  larger  house — a  pretty  house,  too,  m\\\  ^'aX:\^'5>  -sceÄ.  -^ 
porch,  and  a  ^reat  garden.     I  found  one  töoto.  vcA-o  ^VxO^  v^ 
moved  all  the  dear  old  shabby  furnituie  oi  rcv>j  o\^  xoo^.    ^^ 


first  time  in  my  life,  to  buy  music,  books,  ribbons,  lace,  and 
all  the  gloves  and  pretty  things  {  desired.  It  is  such  a  happi- 
ness  to  buy  pretty  things !  I  wanted  to  pi  blish  Allen's  verses 
for  him,  now  that  we  were  rieh,  but  my  father  would  not  per- 
mit  it.  He  would  have  Allen  owe  to  himself  the  whole  of  his 
success,  if  he  had  any  ;  and  this  my  father,  füll  of  his  own  pro- 
ject,  refused  to  consider  possible.  I  think  now  that  he  was 
right.  It  was  certainly  better  for  Allen  to  acquire  hardness 
by  fighting  and  temporary  defeat.  And  then  all  the  ladies  of 
the  village,  Lady  Withycomb,  Mrs.  Massey — she  was  a  very 
stately  person,  and  always  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  her 
son  would  find  money  enough  to  Start  some  more  of  her  hus- 
band's  schemes  again — Mrs.  Gallaway,  and  the  rest,  called 
upon  me.  They  came  and  made  pretence  as  if  I  had  only 
just  come  into  lesidence,  and  were  kind  as  to  a  stranger, 
and  spoke  of  my  father  as  an  interesting  foreigner  whom  they 
should  study  with  pleasure  and  advantage,  and  of  whom  they 
had  just  heard  for  the  first  time.  When  they  went  away  they 
shook  hands  warmly,  and  said  they  hoped  that  they  would  be 
able  to  see  a  great  deal  of  us,  and  that  we  would  call  often. 
It  really  was  delightful !  My  father  shrugged  his  Shoulders, 
and  asked  if  we  were  really  more  virtuous  to-day  than  we  had 
been  yesterday,  and  I  laughed.  Yet  I  was  pleased.  Whelher 
people  have  small  minds  or  not,  one  likes  being  reccgnized. 
They  only  treated  me  as  they  treated  each  other.  No  one 
called  on  Mrs.  Skantlebury  because  her  husband  had  made 
money  in  the  retail  way,  but  they  all  called  on  Mrs.  Massey, 
because  hei  husband  had  failed  in  the  wholesale  way. 

I  was  especially  pleased  with  the  behavior  of  Olinthus's 
sisters.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  fortune  they  always  got  out 
of  my  way  if  they  met  me,  to  avoid  speaking.  As  soon  as  the 
knowledge  of  our  accession  to  wealth  was  established  they  all 
three  called  together,  and  were  most  friendly,  and  begged  that 
I  would  consider  their  home  my  own — for  the  sake  of  dear 
Olmthus. 

When  we  were  fully  established  in  our  new  house,  and  had 
received  the  cails  of  our  neighbors,  my  father  opened  a  subject 
of  considerable  importance.  He  began  one  morning  by  re- 
marking  that  in  France,  even  in  the  provincial  towns,  ladies 
have  their  evenings,  and  theie  \?>  s^odetv  v  a^ain,  in  sorae  parts 
of  London  as  he  was  CTed\b\^  \t\^ot^\^^,  \\v^\^  ^^\^  ^n^'s.  ^\ 
sociedes  for  singing,andyoux\^^^op\^^'ac^^^^,'a.^^\^^^^^^>^^% 


*'  In  this  village,  my  daughter,"  he  said,  "  I  observe,  with 
regret  ** — he  had  got  into  the  habit  of  speaking  about  himself 
as  Sir  Charles  and  everybody  eise  spoke  about  him,  namely, 
as  a  newcomer — **  with  great  regret,  that  there  is  no  society 
at  all ;  no  lady  has  an  evening.  Claire,  it  is  for  you  to  reform 
this  State  of  things." 

"Whatcan  Ido?'*  I  asked. 

"  You  will,  my  child,"  he  said,.  with  solemnity,  "  create  a 
sa/on" 

I  was  to  create  a  sa/on.  Alas  !  where  were  the  materials  ? 
My  father  left  me  to  think  over  the  idea.  Of  course,  I  thought 
about  it.  By  this  time  I  had  heard  of  Gertrude's  "At  Homes." 
Could  I  not  create  a  sa/on  in  the  same  manner  ?  But  then  I 
should  have  to  niake  my  evenings  pleasant,  and  we  knew  no 
interesting  people  at  all. 

"  Can  I  " — it  was  after  a  sleepless  night — "  can  I  be  at 
home  on  Saturday  evenings  ?  " 

"  Nothing  more  easy,"  said  my  father.  "  In  fact,  you  are 
always  at  home  on  that  and  on  every  other  evening,  except 
when  we  go  to  the  pit — I  beg  your  pardon,  Claire — since  our 
inheritance — to  the  dress  circle  of  the  theatre." 

•*And  could  we  get  any  one  to  come  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  again,  more  easy,"  he  replied,  just  as  if  he  had 
been  in  English  society  all  his  life.  "You  will  attract  the 
eider  people  with  a  little  supper,  and  the  younger  " — he  paused, 
in  Order  to  give  point  to  the  advice,  but  then  he  loves  an  epi- 
gram so  much — "  with  a  little  love." 

"  The  supper  is  easy ;  but  who  is  to  make  the  love  ?  " 

"That,  my  child,  they  will  make  for  themselves."  And 
then  he  spread  his  hands,  and  smiled  as  if  he  had  said  some- 
thing  happy. 

These  general  maxims  in  which  my  father  delights  are  very 
well,  but  they  do  not  help  much.  For  instance,  how  can  the 
girls  make  love  if  there  are  no  young  men  }  Now,  there  were 
no  young  men  in  the  village  at  all  since  the  boys  went  away. 

Nevertheless,  I  thought  it  would  be  delightful  to  have  an 
evening,  if  people  would  come.     What  could  we  do  ? 

I  remembered  how  Isabel  recited  Allen's  verses,  and  I  made 
up  a  little  plan  for  an  evening's  amusement. 

It  was  difficult,  because,  though  every\>od^  g^xcv^^ ^^'i  ^^"^^ 
awkward,  and  not  accustomed  to  be  amused.    ^om  m-av^^'^ 
easilyget  quite  out  of  the  habit  oi  WmgYia'^V^/'^^^^'^^^' 


played  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit.  This  made  everybody 
laugh ;  I  really  do  think  Ihat  some  of  those  poor  girls  had  not 
laughed  for  years.  Then  we  had  some  singing;  and  then, 
though  there  were  no  young  men,  we  cleared  the  room  and 
danced,  and  Sir  Charles  said  it  reminded  him  of  the  famous 
Calico  Ball  he  gave  at  the  Mansion  House  in  the  year  when  he 
was  Lord-mayor.  Then  there  was  a  liitle  supper,  and  clartt- 
cup,  and  they  all  went  away  well  pleased. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  my  evenings,  and  in  this  way  we 
introduced  society  into  the  village. 

They  only  wanted  somebody  to  Start  them.  Once  started, 
we  went  on  easily.  Ever}'  week  we  invented  something  for  the 
evening's  entertainment,  and  on  every  occasion  we  ended  with 
a  dance. 

Then  my  father's  wise  sentence  proved  true.  We  did  not 
find  the  love  making,  which  was  found  by  the  girls  for  them- 
selves ;  for  they  brought  young  men  f rom  far-off  places,  such  as 
Chigwell,  Loughton,  and  Buckhurst  Hill.  It  appeared  that 
there  are  everywhere  quantities,  really  large  numbers,  of  young 
men  who  are  always  ardently  desirous  of  a  dance,  and  respond 
with  the  greatest  alacrity  to  the  chance  of  getting  one  every 
week,  Summer  and  winter.  Naturally,  therefore,  flirtations 
began;  and  though  the  peace  of  the  village  vanished,  the 
anxieties  and  flutterings,  the  whisperings  and  confidence,  the 
anticipations  of  the  evening,  and  the  pleasure  of  wearing  one 's 
best  frock,  being  in  one's  sweetest  temper,  and,  better  still, 
living  in  that  delightful  sunlit  haze  which  precedes  an  engage- 
ment — all  these  things  togethef  fully  compensated.  Besides, 
the  peace  of  the  village  had  been  only  a  monotonous  and  slug- 
gish  calm,  like  the  smooth  surface  of  a  duck  pond,  which  the 
girls  regretted  not. 

In  this  creation  of  a  sa/on^  in  receiving  and  reading  the 
letters  from  Will  and  Allen,  in  visits  to  London,  where  we  saw 
all  the  best  pieces  at  the  theatre  and  all  the  pictures,  and  in 
reading  and  music,  the  weeks  passed  swiftly  away.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year  we  were  in  our  new  house,  the  riebest  people 
in  the  village  ;  at  the  end  of  our  second  year  Allen  had  already 
Struck  the  vein  by  which  he  has  won  recognition,  and  Olinthus 
was  at  the  height  of  I:is  success.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  th'ird  year  that  my  father  took  me  for  the  hrst  time  to 
France.  It  was  a  deVighliuV  \Am^,  \l  o^V^  \J^^\iQ>^s  V-aÄ.Xi^^"^ 
with  US  i  but  I  could  notat  aWi^^X^^'^S^^^^^^^^^^'^'^^"^^^^ 


ther's  poem.  Oh,  those  unlucky  poems  !  There  had  been  the 
long  period  of  the  Second  Empire  since  then,  and  another  rev- 
olution  ;  but  my  father  folded  his  arms  as  he  stood  upon  the 
sacred  place,  and  was  once  more  in  imagination  Philipen  of  the 
Birricades — Philipen,  the  Poet  of  Revolution.  He  is  the 
kindest-hearted  man  in  the  world,  and  themost  forgiving.  Yet 
I  am  sure  that  at  the  moment  the  fierce  desire  of  battle  was 
upon  him,  and  he  feit  that  stränge  joy  of  the  fight  which  we 
women  read  about  but  cannot  understand. 

Then  we  took  the  train  and  went  to  Orleans,  and  from  Or- 
leans to  Tours,  where  we  stayed,  and  whence  we  wände  red 
about  in  the  pleasant  country  of  Touraine — why  were  the  dear 
cid  provinces  ever  turned  into  departments  ?  We  saw  Cham- 
bord  and  Chenonceaux,  Loches  and  .  Amboise,  Chinon  and 
Saumur,  Azay  le  Rideau  and  Blois.  We  went  on  to  Poitiers 
and  to  Angouldme,  where  one  could  dream  away  a  life  on  the 
terrace  overlooking  the  sweet  and  sunny  plains,  and  to  La 
Rochelle,  the  stränge  old  town,  with  the  stone  arcades  in  the 
streets  and  the  shields  of  the  Hüguenot  gentlemen.  We  were 
three  months'on  our  holiday — the  first  I  had  ever  had.  I 
learned,  at  least,  to  understand  one  reason  why  a  Frenchman 
loves  his  country. 

Then  we  returned,  when  the  autumn  coloring  was  on  the 
Forest,  and  the  sad,  rainy  English  summer,  which  promises  so 
mucb,  gives  so  little,  was  over. 

Allen  had  spent  his  summer  at  Richmond  with  Gertrude 
and  Isabel,  writing  stories  and  poems,  and  getting  daily  better 
known  ;  Will  had  done  something,  the  nature  of  which  I  do  not 
know,  which  greatly  pleased  his  seniors  ;  and  Olinthus  was 
simply  dazzling.  I  forgot,  because  it  is  a  little  detail  which 
really  does  not  matter,  and  is  not  a  part  of  the  story,  that 
several  of  the  young  men  who  came  to  my  evenings  made  the 
mistake  of  falling  in  love  with  me,  and  I  had  the  very  dis- 
agreeable  duty  of  advising  them  to  think  about  it  no  longer. 
I  daresay  they  are  cured  by  this  time  ;  but  one  or  two  of  them, 
I  remember,  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Then  the  autumn  slowly  passed  away,  and  when  Christmas 
came,  and  the  New-year,  there  remained  less  than  six  months 
to  the  time  when  I  must  make  my  decision.  It  is  the  story  of 
that  six  months  which  I  have  to  teil. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

HIS    FIRST    BOOK. 

Allen*s  first  book  of  coUected  tales  appeared  in  February 
of  that  year. 

Nothing  that  a  writer  ever  does  seems  to  me  quite  to  come 
up  to  his  earliest  and  freshest  work.  Yet  one  could  see  that 
his  touch  was  becoming  firmer,  the  grasp  of  his  art  stronger, 
and  his  powers  more  developed.  As  yet,  he  wisely  confined 
himself  to  short  studies.  They  were  not  sketches  at  all,  but 
careful  and  finished  pictures.  Some  of  these  stories  were  sad, 
some  humorous,  some  satirical ;  but  they  were  all,  one  feit, 
true.  Like  all  true  stories,  they  suggested  things  which  were 
not  in  the  pages.  They  reminded  me  of  what  Allen  once  said 
about  the  theatre, — 

"  The  actors  on  the  stage,  if  you  can  forget  their  acting  and 
see  only  the  story,  teil  a  hundred  tales  besides  the  one  which 
they  represent.  The  study  of  Mercutio  is  tragedy  in  itself. 
The  Story  of  Tybalt  is  as  touching  as  the  story  of  Romeo. 
What  of  Romeo's  first  mistress  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  she, 
too,  sometimes  came  to  weep  over  the  grave  of  the  lover  who 
had  been  faithless  to  her,  but  whom  she  Icved  still,  remembcr- 
ing  the  days  when  he  sat  at  her  feet  and  played  with  her  golden 
tresses.?  Even  the  nurse  and  the  apothecary  and  Friar 
Lawrence,  especially  the  apothecary,  could  teil  their  tale." 

And  thus  he  sketched  the  story  of  the  apothecary.  He  was 
a  Student,  Allen  said,  of  Salerno,  the  great  school  for  medi- 
cine ;  he  went  from  Salerno  to  Montpelier,  in  order  to  attend 
the  lectures  on  anatomy  of  Rabelais,  the  great  anatomist  and 
physician  ;  he  knew  Servetus,  that  other  great  physician,  and 
had  talked  with  him.  He  was  a  poet  and  an  enthusiast.  But 
he  failed,  somehow.  It  was  probably  through  lack  of  common- 
sense,  a  thing  which  has  caused  many  to  lag  behind  or  go  out 
of  the  way,  and  because  he  was  too  often  running  after  the  sha- 
dow  instead  of  picking  up  the  substance  ;  for  instance,  he  used 
to  read  books  on  alchemy,  and  sought  the  Great  Projection  ;  he 
wrote  poetry  which  nobody  read  ;  he  dangled  after  patrons  who 
ne^lected  him  and  gave  him  nöthing;  finally,  he  becamealean 
and  hungry  seller  of  drugs,  and  vt\\s,?L\\\}cvcci^\e.  Ks»  iot  ^ovs.ou-^^ 
he  would  gladly  have  poisoxved  X\ve  >«\vo\^  o\.\cv;^.\^5:vcv^.^ö^^eOs^^, 


cosmeuc  wnicn  an  me  laaics  oi  v  erona  rusiicu  lo  uuy  ;  uuw  iie 
grevv  rieh  and  sleek,  forgot  his  old  misanthropy,  married  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  burned  his  poelry,  put  his 
books  on  alchemy  into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition,  said  noth- 
ing at  all  about  that  little  transaction  with  Romeo,  and,  when 
he  died,  left  money — to  the  disgust  of  his  heirs — for  the  erec- 
tion  of  the  most  beautiful  tomb,  all  Jasper,  amiracle  of  niarble, 
with  a  lovely  little  chapel,  to  be  placed  over.  the  bodies  of  the 
unfortunate  lovers,  Thus  no  one  but  Shakspeare  knowing  his 
history,  he  showed,  in  the  end,  his  reperitance.  I  always 
thought  of  this  story  when  I  read  one  of  Allen's,  because  he 
had  the  art  of  finding  materials  for  a  human  comedy  where 
most  people  would  see  nothing  at  all  but  a  squalid  street  with 
mean  houses  and  cabbage-stalks.  He  was  like  a  child  who  can 
play  with  two  bits  of  stick  and  pretend  everything.  His  work 
was  a  collection  of  all  his  stories.  It  was  published  in  two  vol- 
umes  first,  though  now  you  can  get  it  much  more  cheaply  in 
one.  He  sent  me  a  copy,  but  I  had  lead  the  Contents  already 
in  the  magazines.     Yet  I  read  them  again. 

Then  Allen  sent  me  the  criticisms.  How  hard  and  unap- 
preciative  they  seemed  to  me  !  But  then  I  could  read  between 
the  lines,  and  I  saw  Allen*s  soul  in  the  book,  and  that  he  nad 
put  into  it  his  noblest  and  best.  Yet  I  believe  they  were  really 
kind,  and  helped  the  book  greatly.  One  or  two  spoke  slight- 
ingl^of  the  new  writer.  I  was  indignant.  The  men  who  wrcte 
suc^hings  were  unworthy,  I  thought,  of  the  name  of  critic. 

Isabel  afterward  told  me  all  about  the  reviews  and  the  re- 
viewers.  She  knew  the  names  of  the  writers,  even  the  unsigned 
reviews.  This  one,  she  told  me,  was  the  work  of  a  man  born 
to  be  a  critic ;  not  an  unkind  or  harsh  critic,  but  a  just  man, 
though  sometimes  hard  in  his  judgments.  Anolher  was  the 
work  of  an  unsympathetic  and  unimaginative  writer,  on  whom 
the  pearls  of  fancy  were  thrown  away.  Another  was  written 
by  a  well-known  novelist,  and  this  was  the  most  generous  of  all. 
So  it  is  p  leasant  to  think  that  there  is  no  envy  among  novel- 
ists.  Another  was  written  by  a  man  who  wrote  a  leading  ar- 
ticle  every  day  of  his  life  for  a  daily,  and  two  every  week  for  a 
weekly,  and  one  article  at  least  every  monthfor  a  n^oithly,  and 
one  long  paper  every  quarter  for  the  Qua7terly,  and  brought 
out  a  book  or  two  every  year,  and  was  s\3i"s>^^cXfc^  o^N^^xw^*^ 
London  correspondent  to  a  co\on\a\  papex,  at\^^^X'^o\x^^N-^^^ 
to  read  novels  and  t3  review  them,     >NYvaX.  a.  ^ow^^A>^  "^^^"i 


at  last,  we  shall  see  them  take  their  right  position  in  the  world. 
As  for  the  notices  in  half  a  dozen  lines,  Isabel  told  me  that  it 
was  absurcl  to  look  at  them,  or  to  consider  them,  because  at  a 
guinea  or  two  for  a  column,  who  can  afford  to  read  the  half- 
dozen  books  with  which  they  have  to  fill  up  that  column  ?  Yet 
an.  injury  may  be  done  to  a  writer  even  in  half  a  dozen  lines. 

"  You  are  proud  of  him,  then,  Ciaire  ? "  said  my  f ather,  as  I 
Stood  with  the  book  in  my  hands. 

"Yes;  but— " 

"  The  drop  of  bittemess  which  is  in  everything.  What  is 
it,  Ciaire  ? " 

"  I  would  like  the  book  better  if  he  had  not  told  us—  if  I 
thought  that  he  loved  his  character." 

"  The  girl  told  him  her  story  and  went  away,  and  he  remem- 
bered  her  no  more." 

"  He  makes  us  love  her  so  much  that  we  feel  we  ought  to 
love  her  still." 

"  There  was  an  artist  once,"  said  my  father,  "  who  tortured 
a  slave  in  order  to  paint  the  agony.  Do  you  think  he  feit  those 
pains  himself  ? " 

"  No  ;  but  yet —    And  he  was  a  wretch  !  " 

"  Many  artists  paint  beautiful  women.  Do  they  love  them 
all?  My  child,  be  reasonable.  Our  boy  is  an  artist — only  an 
artist,"  he  sighed,  "  who  might  have  been  a  Luther." 

Allen  wrote  so  truthfully  and  so  tenderly  that  we  ought  to 
have  been  satisfied.  Yet — I  suppose  because  my  father*  had 
talked  so  much  about  it — it  seemed  to  me  a  smaller  thing  to 
set  forth  the  life  of  the  people  than  to  study  it,  and  to  learn 
what  they  want  to  make  them  happier.  Yet  it  was  a  beautiful 
thing  that  he  had  done.  The  volume,  daintily  bound,  stood 
before  me  in  mute  reproach.  When  I  opened  it  the  pages  re- 
proached  me  still  more.  It  was  Allen  himself  who  seemed  to 
say,  "  Ciaire,  did  you  belle ve  that  I  could  do  this — even  when 
you  encouraged  me  most  ?  Are  you  not  proud  of  me  ?  Did  you 
think  your  old  pla}-fellow  would  ever  write  so  well  ?  If  I  move 
your  heart  and  compel  your  tears,  and  force  you  to  love  these 
puppets  of  my  brain  as  if  they  were  living  creatures — more,  be- 
cause if  they  were  living,  you,  with  your  small  imagination, 
would  see  only  common  workin^-girls  and  working-men,  and 
you  would  not  love  them  at  all — if  I  have  this  mastery,  will  you 
Still  look  for  more,  and  wasle  le^xel?»  >]ipoTv  2l  ^x^-axcvl "  l^NS'a.s 
vngrateful ;   and  yet  the  thought.  posses-^^^  m^  ^^-aN.  x^^^^  ^•^'5. 


sion,  but  perhaps  better  to  work  for  them.  One  thinks  more  of 
the  poor  soldiers  who  nish  into  the  fight  than  of  the  piper  who 
keeps  up  their  spirits. 

'*  I  have  not  yet,"  said  Allen,  "  sent  my  mother  a  copy. 
Gertrude  is  going  to  take  one.  Will  you,  too,  dear  Claire,  be 
with  my  mother  when  Gertrude  calls  ?  I  cannot  teil  you  how 
much  I  want  you  to  know  Gertrude  and  to  love  her." 

The  house  occupied  by  Mrs.  Engledew  was  one  of  the 
smallest  in  the  village — a  house  of  white  boards,  with  a  porch 
covered  over  with  honeysuckle  and  Jasmine.  There  was  a 
flower-garden  in  front,  yet  with  few  fiowers.  Outside,  the  house 
was  clean  and  trim,  as  becomes  the  house  of  a  widow  lady ; 
with  in,  its  silence  and  sadness  feil  into  one's  heart.  You  wish- 
ed  to  whisper — to  laugh  would  have  been  wicked — the  very 
furniture  seemed  to  have  caught  the  sadness  of  the  poor  woman 
who  had  no  hope  left  at  all,  since  her  son  had  left  the  City.  I 
used  to  take  her  all  the  things  that  Allen  wrote,  but  she  read 
none  of  them.  As  for  his  papers  on  French  literature,  they 
might  please  some,  she  said,  but  she  did  not  want  to  know  about 
foreigners  ;  and  when  the  stories  began,  and  I  tried  to  interest 
her  in  them,  she  said  that  there  was  quite  enongh  misery  in  the 
World  without  inventing  more  ;  and  as  for  making  people  laugh 
Allen  was  not  brought  up  to  become  a  Tomfool  at  a  fair,  but  to 
make  money  in  a  proper  and  becoining  manner  in  the  City.  It 
was  wonderful  that  a  woman  could  be  so  fixed  in  her  ideas. 

I  think  that  when  she  was  young  she  must  have  been  beauti- 
ful.  One  afternoon  in  summer  when  I  called  I  found  hersleep- 
ing  in  her  chair — her  head  lay  back,  and  the  reflection  of  the 
sunlight  feil  upon  her  cheeks  from  the  open  window.  I  stood 
looking  at  the  face  on  which  I  had  never  seen  sunshine  before, 
and  I  understood  how  the  thin  cheek  and  wasted  features  might 
have  looked  when,  four  and  twenty  years  before,  she  was  a young 
and  beautiful  bride.  Four  and  twenty  years  ago  !  and  for  three 
and  twenty  of  them  she  had  been  a  widow,  with  the  dreadful  rec- 
ollection  of  a  ruined  husband  bidding  her  go  home,  kissing  her 
for  the  last  time,  and  then — then — the  suicide  !  And  after  that 
the  long  struggle  with  poverty,  made  tolerable  only  by  her  hopes 
— poor  woman! — of  the  boy  who  would  redeem  the  family 
honor. 

I  went  to  see  her  on  the  day  et  the  v\s\\.,  V\v\yvVycv^\  ^<3^^ 
prepare  her  mind.     I  told  her  how  AWetv's  t^\es  ^ex^  ^^^  ^^ 


She  heard  me  coldly.  She  seemed  to  take  no  kind  of  in- 
terest  in  the  subject. 

"  As  for  the  boy's  future,"  she  said,  "  that  cannot  be  as- 
sured  by  writing  books.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  not 
starving.  It  is  not  the  life  for  which  he  was  brought  up,  and 
I  can  never  think  of  it  without  disappointment/' 

"  Oh  r'  I  said,  "  try  to  think  of  it  with  pride." 

"  No,  I  cannot.  I  looked  to  see  him  winning  good  opinions 
in  the  City ;  he  came  of  a  business  family ;  all  his  relations 
have  always  been  in  the  City  ;  none  of  them  ever  ran  away  to 
sea,  or — or  anything.  Why  should  he  want  to  be  anything 
different?  If  he  was  in  a  line  v^hich  leads  to  money  I  should 
not  mind  so  much — but  he  is  not." 

I  told  her,  next,  of  the  ladies  who  had  been  kind  to  Allen, 
and  were  Coming  to  see  her  and  bring  her  the  book  that  very 
afternoon. 

"  They  must  ccme,  I  suppcse,  if  they  like,"  she  replied, 
ungraciously,  and  then  went  cn,  as  if  defending  herseif,  "  I  do 
not  blame  you,  _Claiie  ;  I  blame  ncbcdy  any  more,  not  even 
your  father,  who  encouraged  Allen  most,  because  he  is  a  for- 
eigner, and  cannot  know  the  mischief  he  was  doing  when  he 
filled  the  boy's  head  with  nonsense." 

While  we  talked  there  was  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels, 
*and  our  visitors  came.  They  were  two  ladies  ;  one  of  them — I 
knew  her  at  once — must  be  Gertrude ;  an  old  lady  with  white 
hair,  and  the  kindest  face  imaginable.  With  her  was  a  young 
lady  :  who  could  the  young  lady  be  ?  Then  I  suddenly  re- 
membered  that  Allen  had  never  told  me  what  Isabel  was  like. 
Could  Isabel  be  young  ?  Could  this  be  Isabel  ?  It  must  be — 
it  could  be  no  other ;  and  instantly  I  feit  the  truth.  This 
beautiful  girl,  with  the  iv.deümhle  rac//ef  of  London,  beautifully 
dressed,  was  the  reader  of  Allen's  pcems  ;  she  it  was  who 
rowed  withhim,  walked  with  him,  talked  with  him,  encouraged 
him;  of  whom  he  sfo'^e  and  thought  continually.  Should  I 
not  be  more  than  woman  if  a  pang  of  jealousy  had  not  caught 
my  heart  and  held  it  still  for  a  moment  ? 

The  eider  lady — Gertrude — it  was  who  spoke  : 

"  I  am  a  friend  of  your  son's,  Mrs.  Engledew  " — the  widow 
bowed  stiffly — "  I  am  a  great  friend  of  his.     I  love  him  as  if 
he  were  my  own  son.     Is  that  asufficient  excuse  for  my  calling 
upon  you  ?  " 

She  held  out  her  band,  >nYucVv  ^v: ,  ^^^^^^^  \öO^^^\^>^. 


We  sat  down,  the  widow  in  her  arm-chair  beside  the  fire. 
Do  you  know  how,  in  very  quiet  houses,  the  fire  is  always  dull, 
never  goes  out,  never  flames  or  cracks  or  burns  cheerfully  ? 
That  was  the  kind  of  fire  that  Mrs.  Engledew  always  had.  .1 
sat  behind  her.  The  two  ladies  sat  on  the  opposite  side,  and  I 
became  conscious  that  the  younger  one  was  looking  more  curi- 
ously  at  me  than  at  Mrs.   Engledew. 

"  You  do  not  know  my  name,  perhaps  ? " 

"Ciaire — Miss  Philipon — this  young  lady — ^has  told  meyou 
were  Coming." 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Philipon,"  said  Gertrude.  "  I  made 
Allen^s  acquaintance  nearly  two  years  ago.  He  is  so  bright 
and  clever,  so  certain  of  distinction,  that  it  has  been  the  great- 
est  joy  to  me,  I  assure  you,  to  know  him."  She  paused,  and 
looked  for  some  word  or  smile  of  response,  but  there  was  none. 
"  I  have  never  before  known  a  young  man  with  so  much 
promise." 

"  Oh,"  I  said,  taking  the  widow's  band,  "  does  it  not  make 
you  proud  to  hear  this  ? " 

"  When  my  son,"  she  replied,  "  was  in  the  City,  he  showed 
so  much  promise  that  they  offered  him  a  post  of  the  greatest 
responsibility  in  China.  This  would  have  led  to  a  partner- 
ship  in  one  of  the  best  houses.  Yes,  he  is  a  boy  of  great 
promise,  which  makes  my  disappointment  the  worse." 

"  But,  my  dear  lady,"  Gertrude  continued,  "  It  must  be 
pride  and  thankfulness,  not  disappointment,  that  you  should 
feel.  He  may  become — he  shall  become — one  of  the  best 
writers  of  his  age.     You  could  not  pray  for  a  better  son." 

"  He  should  have  become  one  of  the  leading  merchants  in 
London — a  grave  and  s&rious  man,  with  a  character :  not  a 
play-actor,  to  make  the  people  laugh  and  cry." 

Gertrude  sighed. 

"  I  have  brought  you  his  book ;  we  have  had  it  bound  for 
you.  See!  Allen  has  written  init:  *  For  my  mother.  The 
first  copy  of  my  first  book. '  "  Mrs.  Engledew  received  it  pas- 
sively.  "  We  brought  it  ourselves,  in  order  to  teil  you — what 
he  cannot — how  good  and  clever  it  is,  and  how  much  it  is  al- 
ready  praised." 

"  I  do  not  read  what  is  called  light  literature,"  the  mother 
said.     "  I  am  no  longer  young.     1  tSiivV.  olm^  ^ov\  -sccA  \«si\^^ 
band  in  heaven,  where  I  wish  to  ^om  \i\TCv.    \ \vaN^  xvc»  ^^^^^^;^ 
/a^g-A.     There  are  sorrows  enougVi  ol  m^  o^xs.\.o  ct^  o^^^«  ^ 


est  me.  The  boy^s  business  in  life  was  in  silk,  not  in  story- 
telling ;  he  had  excellent  chances  in  silk  ;  he  has  thrown  them 
away,  in  order  to  write  stories.  He  will  never  make  any  nioney 
now.     Do  not  ask  me  to  read  his  foolish  books." 

"  My  dear  lady,"  Gertrude  pleaded,  "  it  is  not,  believe  me, 
a  question  of  money.  Yet  your  son  will  make  an  income  which 
will  enable  him  to  live  comfortably.      Do  not  doubt  it." 

"  I  think  of  what  he  has  thrown  away,"  said  his  mother. 

"  Think,  rather,  of  what  your  son  has  gained.  Oh,  Mrs.  En- 
gledew" — she  leaned  forward,  andtookbqth  of  the  cold  reluc- 
tant  hands — "  such  a  writer  as  your  son  will  be  is  a  gif t  of  God  : 
he  teaches  while  he  touches  the  Springs  of  tears  and  laughter; 
he  shows  the  world  what  it  is,  and  makes  us  discontented  with 
ourselves.  Can  you  doubt  that  it  is  better  to  be  such  a  te.acher 
than  only  one  who  buys  and  sells  ?  " 

I  feit  myself  guilty  while  this  enthusiast  for  literature  plead- 
ed Allen's  cause.  "  Yes  ;  it  was  not  only  a  story  that  he  would 
teil,  but  lessons,  exhortations,  example,  admonitions  that  each 
reader  might  draw  from  his  page.  Only  a  story-teller  !  Only 
an  artist  1  Why,  how  Ignorant  was  I,  even  in  thought,  to  un- 
derrate  the  power  of  Art ! 

Mrs.  Engledew  replied,  unmoved  by  this  appeal,  that  as  for 
teaching,  there  were  schoolmasters  for  the  young  and  clergy- 
men  for  the  grown  up.  Allen  was  neither  a  schoolmaster  nor 
a  clergymen. 

"  But  your  son  will  be  loved  by  everybody,"  said  Gertrude. 

"  His  father  did  not  want  to  be  loved  by  everybody ;  nor 
his  grandfather,  who  was  also  in  silk.  They  desired  to  do 
their  duty,  have  the  approval  of  their  conscience,  to  increase 
their  credit  and  their  balance,  and  to  find  safe  investments. 
What  more  should  a  man  desire  ?  As  for  people's  love,  I  do  not 
see  why  a  serious  man  should  care  whether  he  is  loved  or  not." 

This  was  very  discouraging,  and  presently,  after  a  few  more 
vain  attempts  to  make  the  poor,  frozen  woman  understand,  Ger- 
trude rose. 

"You  will  not  read  Allen's  book,  perhaps,"  she  said;  "yet 
it  will  remain  here  for  you  to  look  at.  It  will  remind  you  that 
he  is  a  man  now  who  has  done  something  already,  and  will  do 
a  great  deal  more.  You  will  begin  to  feel  differently  about  his 
work. " 

^' Never ! "  said  the  mother,  biUeA^'.    ''  ^x-s»  ^oxV^'v^.  xvci\.V\^ 
father's  work.     His  friends  aie  uo\.\\\s  ia\.\v^V^  V\\^tv^"^.   \^  V^ 


been  proud  of  him  had  he  never  been  mentioned  in  any  paper 
at  all,  but  had  risen  in  the  City  and  become  a  partner  in  his 
House.     But  now,  never  !  " 

So  Gertrude  said  no  more,  but  left  her.     I  went  with  them. 

"  My  dear/'  she  said  outside,  "  Allen  told  me  you  would  be 
here.  1  know  all  about  you.  You  are  Ciaire.  Ciaire,"  she 
repeated,  taking  both  my  hands  in  hers,  "  take  us  to  your 
house.  Let  us  call  upon  you.  Allen  has  told  you  about  us,  I 
know      Isabel  wants  to  know  you  as  much  as  I  do." 

It  was  Isabel,  then.  But  of  course  I  knew  it  could  be  no 
other.  And  how  stupid  I  was  !  How  could  I  have  gone  on 
thinking  that  Isabel  was  not  young }  My  little  jealousy  had 
nearly  vanished  by  that  time,  and  I  could  think  to  myself  how 
good  and  true  she  looked,  and  worthy  to  be  loved  by  such  a 
man  as  Allen ;  while  as  for  myself — oh,  it  was  only  schoolboy 
and  schoolgirl.  Of  coursfe,  Allen  could  never  think  of  me  be- 
side  this  girl,  whom  I  knew  already  so  well,  because  he  had 
told  me  so  much.  We  all  shook  hands,  and  became  friends  at  • 
once  ;  and  if  one  was  unworthy  and  jealous  she  feit  ashamed 
of  her  meanness,  when  the  other  two  were  thinking  not  of 
themselves  at  all  but  of  the  boy  whom  all  three  loved.  They 
came  with  me,  and  I  showed  them  all  the  treasures  of  the  by- 
gone  time,  of  whjch  they  wanted  to  know  so  much.  There  were 
the  photographs  of  the  two  boys  when  they  were  fourteen — 
"Oh,  look,"  said  Isabel,  "at  AUen's  great, eager  eyes — "  and 
when  they  were  eighteen,  and  when  they  were  twenty-one,  just 
before  they  went  away.  There  were  Allen's  first  verses  ;  I 
gave  some  to  Gertrude.  There  were  WilFs  drawings ;  there 
were  the  books  we  used  to  read  in — the  Lamartine  and  Cha- 
teaubriand, the  Montaigne,  the  old  Plutarch,  in  Amyot's  French, 
B^ranger,  one  or  two  of  Victor  Hugo's  novels.  Möllere  and 
Racine,  Boileau  and  our  English  Milton,  Shakspeare  and  Pope. 
There  was  Allen's  own  copy  of  Keats,  which  he  gave  me  when 
he  went  away  because  he  loved  it  so  much.  Then  there  were 
the  presents  which  Will  had  sent  me  from  China,  and  the  draw- 
ings of  the  people  and  the  places  which  he  made  for  me,  and 
his  letters.  I  showed  them  all  the  things  belonging  to  the 
boys,  kept  with  the  shabby  old  furniture  of  the  dear  old  room. 

*'When  the  summer  comes,"  I  said,  "I  will  show  you  the 
Forest.     Come  with  Allen.     We  v;\\\  vj2lW  ^\v^\^  ^^  x^'b^^  \ö 
play  together,  under  fbe  trees  and  amotv^  \}cä  \^a.^N^^Q^^'^* 
Aave  no  heart  to  go  there  by  inyseli  " 


iß  ad  tue  10  ve  ot  one»" 
Her  eyes  glistened,     One  could  not  choose  bot  kiss  hef? 
'*  It  is  an  idyl/'  she  said.     "^  It  ts  like  Paal  and  Virginia, 
but  Virginia  remains  behind/' 
*^And  it  is  Faul  who  goes  away  into  a  far  countr)',"  said 
Isabel ;  and  afterward  I  wondered  if  she  quite  knew  what  ber 
words  might  mean. 


CHAPTER  XXXI L 

OLINTHÜS, 


I  SUPPOSE  tbat  it  must  have  been  early  in  tbis  year  that 
Mn  Massey  and  Mr.  Skantlebury  fielded  to  temptaüon  and 
went  up  to  town  to  make  money  in  Üie  easy  way  wbich  Olinthus 
bad  adopted»  Mr.  Colliber  had  been  gone  nearly  two  years; 
be  began  to  go  regnlarly  to  London  about  the  dm 3  when 
Olinthus  had  eiitered  upon  bis  career  of  greatness.  First,  be 
went  in  the  morning  and  returned  at  night;  then  he  went  on 
Monday  morning  and  returned  on  Friday  evening,  Tiie  little 
party  which  met  daily  on  tiie  Green  was  then  reduced  to  three» 
Now  Sir  Charles  aione  was  left,  My  father,  for  his  part,  sel- 
dom  joined  a  parliament  whicb  talked  of  tbings  wbereo!  he  was 
profoundly  Ignorant, 

One  morning  in  March  I  was  crossing  the  Green  and  passe d 
Sir  Charles,  who  looked  so  lonely  tbat  I  stopped  to  talk  with 
Mra,     "  Where/'  I  asked  him,  "  were  his  friends?  " 

"  They  are  gone  to  town/'  he  repliedj  gloomily,  *^  They 
are  gone  to  make  iheir  fortunes.     Hol" 

1  begged  him  to  explain. 

'*  Colliber,"  he  said,  *^  has  left  us  a  long  llme*  I  don*t  know 

where  he  is,  and  Massey  teils  me  that  he  isn't  seen  about  tbe 

City.     But  he   is  doi  ng  something,  Colliber  is.     He  is  pnlling 

strings  in  a  corner,  I  expect^  and  raking  in  the  money.  I  knew 

he  WQUld  go  back  toit,     Men  like  him  can't  keep  away.  Tben, 

you  see,  none  of  us  except  Massy,  who  doesn^t  care,  like  to  be 

seen  much   in  tbe  City ;  so  that  Colliber  keeps  in  the  back- 

ground     There  are  a'lways,  my  dear  young  lady,  disagreeable 

peoph  in  the  world  who  won't  uVfe  I'^l^  V\^1n\^^n  ^\— üIn^ä.^ 

fluck^nd  enterprise  whlch  kd  toXVv«i\T  \o^\Ti^mQ^^>S'    "^^^ 


**  Yes,  Sir  Charles/'  I  was  afraid  he  would  go  on  to  dilate 
on  the  glory  of  his  failure. 

"  So,"  he  went  on,  "  none  of  us  can  very  well  walk  about 
the  City.  Now,  Colliber's  case  is  worse  than  mine,  because  he, 
too,  let  in  so  many — I  mean,  lost  so  much  more  money.  He 
is  pulling  the  strings — I  know  he  is  pulling  the  strings  some- 
where.  He  isup  to  deviltry.  There  was  always  something  un- 
natural in  a  man  who  failed  for  so  much  and  took  so  little  pride 
in  it.  But  as  for  Massey  and  Skantlebury,  especially  Skantie- 
bury,  I  must  say " 

Nothing  in  the  language  means  more  than  this  little  phrase, 
"  I  must  say,*'  unless,  perhaps,  it  is  the  corresponding  expres- 
sion,  "  I  do  think."  It  is,  in  itself,  an  interjection,  meaning 
quantities  of  things. 

"  What  have  they  done,  then  ? " 

*'  They  have  gone  off,  my  dear  young  lady,  actually  gone  off, 
at  their  time  of  life,  to  speculate  in  Stocks.  Massey  has  got 
nothing  at  all  to  lose,  because  what  little  there  is  was  settled 
on  his  wife.  Skantlebury  has  got  about  twelve  thousand  pounds. 
He  says  that  when  he  has  doubled  it  he  will  rest  content.  Ho, 
ho  !  And  theyVe  gone — being  as  ignorant  as  mice  about  the 
ways  of  Capel  Court — theyVe  gone,  in  a  mean  and  sneakin' 
manner,  to  young  Gallaway." 

"  Gone  to  Olinthus  ?  " 

'*  TheyVe  gone  to  young  Gallaway.  There's  a  man  for  you ! 
For  that  matter,  Ciaire,  I  hope  he  is  for  you.  Bless  you,  my 
dear,  I  know  all  about  the  three  lovers.  Will  Massey  is  the 
best  set  up,  but  he  is  in  China.  Young  Engledew  may  be 
clever  with  books,  but  he  is  only  a  literary  scrub  after  all ;  and 
his  stories,  which  I  have  tried  to  read,  are,  I  must  say,  desper- 
ately  low.  Whereas,  with  Olinthus  Gallaway  you  will  be  a 
happy  woman,  if  money  can  make  you  happy.  And  a  good- 
looking  young  fellow,  too,  though  a  little  coarse  in  the  gills 
from  too  much  Champagne.  You  will  eure  him  of  that,  my 
dear,  and  any  other  faults  he  may  now  possess.  He  has  Cham- 
pagne for  lunch  and  Champagne  for  dinner ;  and  on  Sundays, 
I  am  told,  he  does  not  go  to  church,  which  is  wrong,  but  has 
Champagne  for  breakfast.  Well,  youth  must  sow  wild  oats,  and 
he  makes  a  splendid  income;  and  no  one,  not  even  CoUiber^ 
in  his  best  days,  ever  had  such  a  head  ioi  ^tv^cwc^.  ^AXx^'^^sv^ 
my  dear,  you  will  be  happy." 

''  Thank  you,  Sir  Charles.     And  about  ^x .  ^^'sä^^  "^^ '' 


one  was  to  call  on  young  Gallaway,  and  then  the  other..    They 
would  communicate  to  each  other  their  information,  and  so 
double  their  gains.     I  didn^t  think  Skantlebury  had  it  in  him. 
Well,  they  went  up.     First  Massey  went.     Gallaway  told  him 
he  had  five  minutes  and  no  more,  puUed  out  his  watch  and 
kept  looking  at  it.     Massey  said  that  he  was  come  as  an  old 
friend  to  ask  a  favor.     *  I  never  grant  favors/  said  Gallaway. 
*  To  me  you  will,'  said  Massey.     *Why,  IVe  known  you  since 
you  were  a  boy.     Come,  Olinthus !     1  still  say  Olinthus  for  old 
times'  sake,  you  know,  but  one  ought  to  say  Mr.  Gallaway,  or 
Lord  Gallaway,  or  Duke  Gallaway — hang  it !  to  such  a  fellow 
as  you.'     You  know  Massey' s  manner.     If  he'd  got  a  hundred 
thousand  to  his  name  he  couldn't  be  more  so.     Well,  he  bluffed 
young  Gallaway  out  of  a  straight  tip.     He  did,  indeed.     Gal- 
laway just  turned  red — I  don't  know  why — and  whispered,  *  Will 
you  promise  not  to  teil  Mr.  Colliber  ?     Seil  Eg^^ptians.*  " 
"And  did  Mr.  Massey  seil  Egyptians?" 
"  He  did.      He  told  Skantlebury  ;  they  both  sold  Egyptians. 
And  Egyptians  turned  up  trumps.      Very  well,  then.      It  is 
Skantlebury 's  turn  next.      He   gces  humble — you   know   his 
way — and  asked  the  favor,  if  so  small  a  man  as  himself  may 
ask  a  favor  of  Mr.  Gallaway,  who  has  always  been  as  generous 
as  he  is  brilliant ;  and  it  would  be  the  making  of  him,  it  would ; 
and  so  cn.     Well,  he  gets  his  favcr,  tco  ;    oddly,  too,  on  the 
same  prcmipe  not  to  teil  Colliber.     Why  shouldn't  he  teil  Col- 
liber ?     Professional  jealcusy,   I  say.      Colliber  was   in   the 
same  line,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself,  but  not  a  patch 
on  Gallaway." 

"  Did  Skantlebury,  too,  seil  Egyptians  ?  " 

"  I  don't    know  what  he   bought   or  sold.      Bnt   he   told 

Massey,  and  they  both  made  money.      Massey  mnde  qiiite  a 

sum,  but  Skantlebury   is   caiuicr?.      Marsey  talks  cf  revivirg 

his  projects;  nothing  short  of  millions  will  satisfy  him.     Well, 

we  shall  see ;  meantime,  my  dear,  it  is  very  hard  cn  me,  in  my 

old  age,  to  lose  all  my  companionF — first  the  boys,  thcrgh  we 

saw  little  of  them.     Yet  it  was  pleasant  to  watch  thcm   going 

off  to  town  every  morning — their  future  all  before  thcm  ;  what 

was  it  to  be  ?     The  City  is  a  wonderful  place  ;  there's  afortune 

for  ever)'body  who  will  work,  and  a  splendid  failure   in   störe 

for  the  most  luckv.     Dear  me  !  and  then  Colliber  went.      Col- 

liber  is  short  in  his  lemper,  awdW^  ^o\.  2l  ^\va.\v  v^^'?>^^.  ^^^t 

we  missed  him  very  much.     He  iv^Nex  ?>eeT^^e^  x.'^  >ixv^^x^\.-^'^\ 


and  Skantlebury  went.  Massey  is  a  conceited  sort  of  a  man, 
but  he  failed  well ;  and  he  has  ideas,  though  he  is  wanting  in 
the  respect  due  to  rank  and  position.  Skantlebury  is  a  great 
loss  to  me ;  a  most  obliging  creature,  and  deferential  to  his 
betters.     I  miss  Skantlebury  greatly." 

"  Do  they  go  every  day  to  London  ?  " 

"  Every  day.  They  can't  keep  away.  When  men  go  off  in 
that  line  they  must  always  be  in  the  City.  I  knew  a  man 
once,  a  clergyman  he  was,  who  used  to  speculate  on  the  changes  ^ 
every  hour,  and  stood  at  the  window  to  see  that  his  broker 
ran.  Walking  was  toa  slow  for  him.  Massey  and  Skantlebury 
go  every  diy  too ;  they  sit  and  watch  ;  they  sneak  one  after 
the  other  to  young  Gallaway,  and  sometimes  he  swears  at 
them,  and  sometimes  he  whispers  a  word.  It  is  a  gambling 
game,  and  it  will  end  badly.  It  is  tossing  for  sovereigns.  It 
is  a  game  which  a  respectable  man  like  Skantlebury,  who 
knows  what  saving  means,  ought  not  to  take  up,  A  bad  busi- 
ness,  my  dear,  a  bad  business." 

I  saw  Olinthus  very  seldom.  He  came,  however,  one 
Saturday  aftemoon  early  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  He  had 
only  come  to  see  me,  he  said ;  his  mother  and  the  girls  could 
wait.  I  observed  that  he  was  looking  ill  at  ease  ;  his  cheeks 
were  flabby  and  pale ;  his  eyes  were  red  ;  his  face  wasgloomy. 
I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Nothmg  that  you  can  do  any  good  for,"  he  replied 
roughly,  but  not  rudely. 

.1  asked  no  more,  and  he  went  on  sucking  the  knob  of  his 
stick  moodily. 

"  i  did  think,  Ciaire,"  he  presently  remarked,  "  that  I 
should  have  some  sympathy  from  you  at  least,  You  see  I  am 
down  in  the  mouth,  and  yet  you  don't  even  ask  me  why." 

"  I  did  ask  you,  but  you  refused  to  teil  me." 

'*  I  can^t  teil  you,  Ciaire,"  he  groaned.  "  That  is  what 
makes  me  low.  It  I  could  teil  you — if  I  could  teil  anybody — 
I  should  be  better.  But  I  can't.  I  can  only  wait  tili  I  am  in 
my  own  rooms,  and  then  swear  at  him." 

"  It  you  want  to  teil  me  about  it  in  order  to  swear  at  Vvvks. — 
whoever  he  may  he — I  would  rather  you  did  xvoX.  V^  x^^  "ax^i- 

''I  can't  teil  you  anything,"  he  repealed.    ^^  Vm\^^^^^^ 


you  icnow  !  Look  here,  Claire,"  he  said,  with  a  sudden  burst. 
"  I  lead  the  life  of  a  dog,  I  do,  and  daren't  bite,  because,  if  I 
did — "  Here  he  stopped  suddenly,  and  turned  ghastly  pale. 
We  were  Standing  in  the  garden,  and  just  then  Mr.  Coliiber 
passed  slowly  by.  He  looked  round,  raised  his  hat  to  me,  and 
nodded  to  Olinthus. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Olinthus  ?  "  I  asked,  for  he  was  quite 
white,  and  trembling.     I  thought  he  would  faint. 

"  Nothing,"  he  replied,  "  nothing  at  all.  Do  you  think," 
he  whispered,  "  do  you  think,  Claire,  that  he  heard  me  when  I 
said — when  I  said — that  I  led  the  life  of  a  dog  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Coliiber  ?     No,  I  should  think  not." 

**  I  don't  want  him  to  hear  such  words  as  these.  He  might 
— ^he  might — put  some  wrong  construction  on  them,  you  know. 
In  the  City  credit  is  everything — ^yes,  everything." 

"  Your  great  fortune  does  not  seem  to  bring  you  happi- 
ness,"  I  said. 

"  No,  not  yet ;  but  it  will.  I  say  to  myself  that  when  you 
consent — " 

"Olinthus!" 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  consent — ^you  know — I  can  then  teil 
you  everything,  and  it  will  be  easier  to  bear.  It's  the  dreadful 
loneliness  of  the  thing  that  preys  upon  me.  Other  men  can 
talk  to  each  other ;  IVe  got  to  shut  up  as  tight  as  wax.  Other 
men  can  drink  and  be  jolly ;  IVe  got  to  keep  sober,  except  in 
my  own  Chambers  and  by  myself.  Oh,  it's  dreadful.  But  the 
money  comes  in — j^es,  the  money  keeps  Coming  in.  Perhaps 
some  day  there  will  be  the  enjoyment  of  it." 

"  And  how  is  the  countess  ?  "  I  asked. 

"There  again.  Oh,  Claire,  IVe  been  most  cruelly  deceived 
by  the  countess.  I  thought  she  wanted  my  society ;  she  only 
wanted  my  tips,  after  all.  I  gave  her  one  or  two,  and  slie 
plunged  and  made  a  little  pile ;  and  then  she  went  on  without 
me  and  lost  it  all.  Then  she  came  to  me  again  and  asked  for 
more,  but  I  couldn't  give  her  any  more.  I  dared  not.  It  was 
as  much  as  my  berth — I  mean — well,  I  couldn't — that's  flat — 
and  I  told  her  so.  And  then  she  went  on  her  knees — she  did, 
indeed,  I  never  thought  to  have  a  countess  on  her  knees  to 
me.  But  I  couldn't  do  it ;  I^d  been  warned  not  to,  and  I  re- 
iused.  When  she  found  that  crying  did  no  good  she  sprang  up 
in  a  rage — ^you  never  saw  a reaY  eo\xxA.^^s vcx-aL^-aji,^-^  Claire^  it's 
truly  avvful — she  boxed  my  eaT?>,  Aä  ö:\^  vcv^^^evr— nnV^  >^^\>\^ 


DieaK  Dones — ana  saia  ner  Dromer-m-iaw,  iiie  nonoraoie 
James,  should  come  to  the  office  with  a  horsewhip  and  cowhide 
me ;  and  then  she  flung  out  of  the  office,  and  left  word  among 
the  Clerks  that  they  had  better  not  go  avvay  early,  because  a 
gentleman  was  Coming  with  a  cowhide  fcr  the  contemptible  cad 
within — meaning  me.  They  grinncd — the  Clerks.  Hang  *em  ! 
I  pay  them  their  salaries,  and  don't  order  them  about  half  so 
much  as  I  am — never  mind — and  yet  they  grinned.  I  wish  I 
had  given  them  all  ihe  sack  there  and  then." 

"  And  has  the  Honorable  James  called  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  sent  him  a  letter.  You  see,  Ciaire,  when  a  countess 
boxes  your  ears  you  can  only  grin  and  bear  it.  But  as  for  her 
brother,  whether  he  is  an  Honorable  or  not,  if  he  ccmes  with  a 
horsewhip  you  can  meet  him  with  another.  So  I  wrote  to  him, 
and  tossed  the  letter  into  the  basket  open  for  the  clerks  to  read 
it.  I  told  him  first  that  he  owed  me  seventy-five  pounds,  and 
I  should  be  obliged  by  a  check  at  cnce.  Next,  I  was  informed 
by  his  sister-in-law  the  countess  that  he  w as  going  to  cowhide 
me.  I  was  going  to  lay  in  a  gutta-percha  cane  and  a  bludgeon, 
and  was  ready  to  accommodate  him  with  either.  He  didn't 
call,  and  he  hasn't  sent  that  check." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  you  have  got  rid  of  a  very  bad 
set  of  peopla." 

"  And  to  think  of  the  money  they've  won  of  me  !  Night  after 
night  it  was  baccarat,  euchre,  Nap,  ^carl^,  poker,  through  the 
pack  for  sovereigns — every  kind  of  gerne.  I  knew  her  lady- 
ship  was  a  gambler  well  enough.  But  then — "  he  sightd 
heavily — "  she  could  be  very  charming  to  a  fellow,  Ciaire.  She 
was  the  only  woman  who  ever  made  me  feel  that  I  could  forget 
you.  She  had  a  way  of  pleasing  a  man  and  looking  at  him. 
Ah,  those  eyes  of  hers  !  "  He  sighed  heavily.  "  Then  there 
are  those  two  old  idiots,  Massey  and  Skantlebur}\  They  keep 
Coming  to  me.  Sometimes  I  send  them  away.  But  if  one 
goes  the  other  comes.  As  for  Massey,  he  w'on't  go.  He  sits 
down  and  crosses  his  legs  and  says  he  will  wait  as  long  as  I 
like.  But  he  won't  go.  They'll  get  me  into  an  awful  row  cne 
of  these  days.  Why,  if  he  should  meet  them  this  afternoon  - 
any  day — and  they  should  teil  him  l " 

A]ways  this  myste rious  person  in  xYve  b?ick^To>\^\^  <^^^  n^\sss\^ 
Ae  was  so  much  afraid.     However,  \ie  sa\d  \V\v'aA  Ocv^^^^^"^^ 


away*    One  thought  of  the  copy-book  moral  maximSj  and 
flected  that  riebe s  will  not  always  make  a  man  happy. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

FOR  ALLEN 's    SAKE, 


I 
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When  Gert  rüde — ^you  must  now  let  me  speak  of  her  by  her 
Christian  name — asked  me,  a  few  days  later,  to  pay  her  a  visit, 
I  took  it  as  anotheract  of  kindness  to  Allen^  and  accepted  with 
the  delightful  anticipation,  of  going  into  a  world  quite  new  to 
me,  If,  however,  it  had  been  intended  to  confer  a  kindness 
on  myself  rat  her  than  on  Allen,  I  could  not  have  met  with 
a  more  cordial  welcome. 

**  Abovc  all^  my  dear,"  said  Gertrude,  "  call  me  by  my 
Christian  name.  Let  me  still  feel  young — ^among  the  young ; 
and  reeall  my  youth  among  the  old.  Nothing  helps  so  much 
as  to  retain  yonr  Christian  name.  And  noWy  my  dear,  how 
shall  we  amuse  yoii  ?  '* 

*^  We  can  get  a  box  for  any  theatre  you  would  like  to  see,*^ 
Said  Isabel,  "or  ticke  ts  for  any  concert ;  and  tbere  are  a  few 
galleries  openj  and  there  are  always  the  streets  if  the  weather 
is  fine." 

"  I  like  the  streets  best/'  I  said.  "  Eut  indeed,  I  do  not 
w^ant  amusement.  Let  me  watch  your  kind  of  Jife  and  leara; 
why  Allen  loves  it  so  much." 

It  was  easy  to  understand  that,  at  any  rate,  After  such  a 
youth  as  the  poor  boy  had  passed,  which  made  bim  loathe  the 
name  of  money,  he  woukl  love  any  kind  of  life  which  seemed 
free  from  the  desire  of  making  money  or  the  fear  of  losing  it,'| 
or  the  irksomeness  of  not  having  enough.  The  very  last  topic 
of  conversation  with  Gertrude  would  be  that  of  money.  And 
then  Gertrtide's  was  a  life  spent  among  books,  and  the  talk 
was  abont  books  ;  and  it  was  a  life  with  many  sides  and  Sym- 
pathie s,  and  keen  for  culture  of  many  kinds.  In  this  house 
Allen  met  with  the  appreciation  and  encouragement  which  1 
could  not  give  him»  because  I  never  understood  that  worship 
of  form  and  expression  which  to  some  makes  a  poem  beautiful 
snd  deJighff ul,  thougK  it  contavTvs  tlqv  ^  ^m^^  tv^^  itLou^ht  or 

a  h^ppv  idea.  *  x.       «    -tv*. 

^  The  ßrst  evening  was  GetUude?^*^  e^x^m^i.  ^5üb0^&= — vo^ 
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talk  and  Instruction  and  discussions  of  the  day,  they  all  took 
some  part.  What  a  difference — oh,  what  a  great  gulf  between 
the  World  of  Art  and  Letters,  with  its  cleverness  and  brightness 
and  apparent  sinking  of  selfish  interest,  and  the  world  of  the 
City! 

"  Allen,"  I  whispered,  "  can  you  picture  to  yourself  Sir 
Charles  set  down  in  this  drawing-room  ? " 

"  And  his  consternation  when  no  one  recognized  the  great- 
ness  of  his  colossal  failure  ?  Think  of  the  universal  stare ! 
Teil  me,  Ciaire,  do  you  like  it  ? " 

"  It  interests  me  very  much.  It  see  ms  so  bright  and 
clever.  Oh,  Allen,  this  is  indeed  better  for  you  than  the  City." 

He  answered  with  his  quick,  bright  smile. 

They  all  seemed  to  know  each  other  and  talked  freely,  and 
they  all  knew  what  was  going  on,  and  what  everybody  was  do^ 
ing.  Some  of  the  ladies  were  dressed  in  aesthetic  extra va- 
gances — I  thank  Heaven,  sometimes,  that  I  am  half  a  Parisi- 
enne — but  many  were  dressed  quite  poorly,  because,  as  I 
learned  afterward,  the  following  of  art  in  its  various  branches 
is  not  always  lucrative,  and  many  of  Gertrude's  friends  have 
to  continue  in  ppverty  all  their  lives.  As  for  the  men  they  were 
mostly  middle-aged  or  old  men  who  had  done  their  work  and 
made  their  mark.  If  you  listened  to  them  you  would  hearthem 
talking  of  Lady  Blessington  and  Disraeli,  and  the  Count 
D'Orsay  and  Lord  Palmerston,  when  he  was  still  a  gay  young 
fellow  of  sixty,  and  Taglioni  and  Madame  Celeste,  and  other 
people  who  flourished  in  the  theatres  and  the  forlies.  I  think 
it  is  delightful  to  get  old  people  who  can  talk,  and  who  have 
played  a  part  in  the  things  we  read  about,  especially  in  the  im- 
possible  time — the  time  just  before  one  was  born.  When  we 
were  in  France  we  went  to  see  a  certain  marquisof  the  ancient 
time  who  hadbeen  a  page  in  Napoleon's  court.  I  expected  to 
find  a  man  who  would  femind  me  somehow  of  Errangen  I  found 
instead  an  old,  old  gentleman,  sitting  beside  a  stream  fishing 
for  gudgeon,  and  he  could  remember  nothing  at  all.  As  for 
young  men,  the  promise  of  the  future  was  represented  only  by 
Allen,  and  one  or  two  others. 

All  the  girls,  for  their  part,  seemed  ready  to  contribute 
something  to  make  the  evening  pleasant.     I  sup^jos^e  tba-^o; 
were  some  among  them  who  only  \\ad  \\ve  oi^v5\?cr3  •SlC^c-cs^^J^'^ 
ments;  but  those  who  performed  toi  m^  e^^te^^Ä^  "^  ^^"^^^^ 
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would  be  considered  "  unlady-like."  Yet  she  played  very  beau- 
tifully,  and  looked  as  graceful  as  the  Muse  of  Music.  And 
another  played  the  zither  (which  I  at  once  resolved  to  learn), 
while  tw'O  mcre  sang  aTyrolean  song.  And  another  played  a 
brilliant  piece  on  the  piano,  and  another  sang  a  most  difficult 
song,  with  a  sweet  voice  and  highly  trained.  Whatever  they 
did  was  done  well.  At  my  evenings  everything  was  done  only 
tolerably.  It  was  as  if  here  they  had  resolved  on  the  mastery 
of  the  art,  not  the  mere  acquisition  of  an  accomplishment. 
The  Violinist,  for  instance,  presently  told  me  that  it  was  her 
one  occupation  and  the  work  of  her  life,  so  far,  to  play  the  vio- 
lin well.  There  was  a  portfolio  of  drawings — finished,  beauti- 
ful  drawings — lying  on  the  table.  They  were  the  fruits  of  a 
journey  made .  by  a  young  lady  present,  This,  too,  was  the 
chosen  work  of  her  life.  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  used  to  be, 
and  stijl  remains  in  some  circles,  a  kind  of  prejudice  that  to  do 
a  thing  well  is  below  the  dignity  of  a  "  lady,"  and  savors  of  the 
"  professional."  But  here,  those  who  were  not  professional 
wished  they  had  been ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  lady  who 
played  the  violin,  the  lady  who  painted  the  water-color  sketches, 
and  the  lady  who  sang,  would  have  liked  nothing  better  than  a 
public  exhibition.  Why  not?  "Art  should  belong  to  all," 
Said  Gertrude  ;  "  it  is  treason  to  your  genius  to  keep  things 
hidden." 

It  pleased  me  to  observe  how  everybody  knew  and  seemed 
to  like  Allen,  and  how  my  dear,  shy,  sensitive  boy  had  devel- 
oped  into  a  young  man  who  bore  himself  with  confidence  if 
not  with  assurance,  and  could  hold  his  own  with  any,  and  was 
accepted  as  a  man  who  was  sure  to  rise. 

"  I  am  going  to  recite  presently,"  Isabel  whispered  to  me. 
"  I  always  do,  you  know.  It  is  my  one  poor  talent.  I  cannot 
sing,  nor  can  I  write,  nor  paint ;  but  I  can  recite.  I  have 
taken  one  of  Allen's  poems,  which  I  hope  will  please  you.  But 
first  I  want  you  to  sing." 

"  Indeed,"  I  replied,  "  I  would  rather  not." 

"  Allen  teils  me,"  she  insisted,  "  that  you  have  got  the  sweet- 
est  voice  in  the  world,  and  the  most  beautiful  collection  of  French 
songs.     Do  sing  one  for  us — only  one." 

Perhaps  the  sweetness  aivd  ivo\^\Vj  oi  \}cv^  oX^s.  It\^w0ö.  \cv^- 


first  one,  then  another  of  my  French  songs.  One  of  them  was 
set  to  an  aii  taken  by  Clement  Marot  when  he  translated  the 
Psalms.  I  have  heard  it  sung  in  the  Protestant  Temple  at  La 
Rochelle  ,  it  is  a  stränge  and  unexpected  air,  with  a  sadyearn- 
ing  in  it,  whicb  suggests  thoughts  and  brings  tears  to  your  eyes. 
Will  always  loved  it,  and  Allen  used  to  walk  about  the  room. 
when  I  sang  it,  silent,  dreaming,  with  his  eyes  far  off.  I  sang 
it  to-night  to  please  him.     Happily,  it  pleased  everybody. 

"  Claire,**  said  Allen,  "  your  voice  was  never  sweeter,  and 
you  never  sang  that  song  better." 

Amid  the  talk  of  the  room  I  heard  a  voice,  it  was  Gertrude*s, 
saying,  "  And  for  once,  believe  me,  nothing  to  do  with  litera- 
ture  or  art  at  all.  Yes ;  she  is,  indeed,  very  beautiful  and 
sweet.'* 

Was  she  talking  about  me  ?  Well ;  it  is  very  pleasant  to 
think  that  people  call  one  beautiful  and  sweet.  Yet  it  was  all 
for  Allen's  sake. 

Then  Isabel  stood  up  to  recite.  Surely  the  power  of  act- 
ing  is  a  most  wonderful  gift.  Isabel  could  act  so  well  that  we 
forgot  that  a  lovely  and  graceful  girl  was  Standing  before  us — 
at  least  I  did.  I  thought  only  of  the  words  she  uttered  and  the 
characters  she  assumed.  As  she  stood  before  us,  her  slight  fig- 
ure  swayed  gently  as  if  in  rhythm  with  the  verse ;  her  hands 
were  sometimes  clasped  and  still,  but  sometimes  lifted  with 
quick,  Sharp  gesture  ;  her  clear  hazel  eyes  gazed  through  us  and 
beyond,  as  if  she  was,  indeed,  inspired,  and  saw  nothincj  but  the 
scenes  of  which  she  spoke,  heard  nothing  but  the  words  of  the 
poem.  She  endowed  the  verse  with  an  intensity  of  meaning,  a 
fulness  of  purpose,  a  directness  which  I,  who  thought  I  knew 
all  Allen's  poetry  so  well,  had  never  even  suspected  or  feit. 

When  she  finished  there  was  again  a  murmur  of  applause, 
and  the  talk  began  again.  And  again  I  heard  a  voice — this 
time  not  Gertrude's,  but  the  voice  of  a  girl  sitting  beside  me — 

*'  Whose  poem  is  it }  Whose  should  it  be  ?  Of  whom  does 
Isabel  think  all  day  except'  of  him  ?  " 

Yes  ;  1  had  seen  it  already  ;  in  her  eyes  when  they  rested 
upon  him ;  in  her  voice  when  she  spoke  to  him  ;  in  the  bright- 
ening  of  her  color  when  he  approached  her  ;  in  her  jealous,  in- 
quiring  glance  when  she  looked  at  him  ;  in  the  very  attention 
which  she  lavished  upon  me,  who  had  robbed  bax^  ^Vä.  n^w^n^j^^ 
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the  women  wha  were  young  with  them^  and  must  have  loved^H 
them  ever  forget  them.  Could  I^  for  instance,  ever  forget  Will  ^\ 
and  Allen,  eveii  if  the  time  had  gone  by  and  they  could  not  of- 
fer to  marry  me,  and  I  had  accepted — if  that  were  possible^ 
another  man  ?  I  think  there  must  always,  where  there  is  a 
man  who  marries  at  thiny  or  later,  be  some  women — perhaps 
more  than  one — who  loved  him  in  bis  yotith,  when  as  yet  he 
had  all  the  world  before  him,  and  was  unformed,  and  will  never 
forget  him  as  he  was  then — young,  ardent^  fyll  of  life  and 
laughter,  and  belief  in  the  world,  and  love,  and  bope.  I  shall 
always  remember  Allen  as  he  was  in  tliose  days — ^and  so  iviü 
Isabel. 

'*  You  know  those  verses,  my  dear  ?  "  asked  Gertrude. 

*^  I  thought  I  knew  them  well,"  I  said,  "  but  now  I  see  very 
dearly  that  I  did  not  know  them  at  alL" 

'*  There  is  no  test/*  she  said,  "  of  good  work  so  certain  as 
the  test  of  reading  aloud  or  reciting.  AUvays  read  your 
Verses  aloud,  my  dear.  But  I  forget.  You  do  not  write.  Oh, 
what  a  pity  1  I  should  like  everybody  whom  I  know  to  write* 
Let  me^tell  Isabel  what  you  have  said/' 

"  It  is  qnite  true,"  said  Allen,  who  had  joined  us.  "  Isabel 
has  given  the  words  stronger  life  and  more  reality  than  I  could 
put  into  them.  She  kiiows  that  I  can  never  thank  her 
enough." 

Isabel  smiled,  and  said  that  she  was  gl  ad  to  Interpret 
Allen 's  verses  for  me. 

Then  Gertrude,  betw^een  the  talk  around  her,  began  to 
speak  of  Allen, 

**  He  is  sure  to  succeed/*  she  said  "He  \vill  become  fa- 
mous,  if  you  care  for  fame  ;  but  of  course  you  do." 

"  Yes,'^  I  replied,  "  I  suppose  every  woman  must  desire 
honor  for  her  friends." 

*^And  he  will  do  good  work,  lasting  w^ork.  Is  not  that 
better  still  ?  My  dear,  teil  me,  do  you  think  we  have  improved 
Allen  for  you  ?  '*  ^m 

This  assumption  that  it  was  all  for  me — the  fame,  and  the  ^^ 
good  work,  and  the  change  in  Allen — vexed  me.  Why  should  "' 
It  he  assumed  that — one  does  not  like  to  iinish  the  questioa 


even  in  thought  ? 
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"  You  will  give  him  what  you  have  always  given  him — sym- 
pathy,  and  encouragement,  and — and  love,  my  dear.  He  will 
want  no  more.  Besides,  you  give  him  your  beauty.  Do  not 
undervalue  woman's  most  precious  gift." 

*'  Gertrude,  look  at  Allen  now."  Allen  and  Isabel  were 
talking  together  earnestly.  "  Can  I — teil  me — can  I  give  him 
more  than  Isabel  can  give  him  ?  Can  I  give  him  half  so  much  ? 
Her  beauty  is  better  than  mine,  and  she  knows — what  I  do  not 
— what  he  wants." 

"  My  dear — my  dear/'  she  laid  her  hand  in  mine.  "  Do 
not  say  such  things.  You  must  not  say  them.  Indeed  you 
must  not ;  do  not  think  them,  even.  We  have  always  thought 
of  Allen  as  your  own.  Isabel  can  have  no  such  thought,  be- 
lieve  me." 

"  Yet,  if  I  were  to  put  such  a  thought  into  her  head — " 

"  And  Allen  has  no  such  thought." 

"  Perhaps  not — yet." 

Gertrude's  face  was  troubled.  She  looked  again  at  Isabel. 
No  thought  as  yet.     Her  sweet  face  calm  and  untroubled. 

"Teil  me,  my  dear,"  she  said,  **is — the  other — Will — ishe, 
too,  clever  ?  " 

"  Not  clever,  as  you  count  cleverness.  But  others  would 
call  him  füll  of  cleverness.  He  is  not  a  man  of  books  but  of 
active  work.'* 

Then  we  were  interrupted,  because  Allen  brought  bis  friend 
Lawrence  to  me,  and  our  talk  for  that  evening  was  stopped. 
Nor  did  Gertrude  speak  about  it  to  rtie  again  for  some  time. 

I  found  Mr.  Lawrence  Ouvry  a  very  pleasant  fellow,  and 
quite  as  Allen  had  described  him.  He  could  not  possibly  be 
so  wise  as  he  looked,  and  beneath  his  thoughtful  brow  there 
dwelt  a  pair  of  eyes  which  seemed  perpetually  twinkling.  He 
too,  began  to  talk  about  Allen,  and  seemed  to  regard  him  as 
already  belonging  to  me.  But  one  could  not  very  well  explain 
to  a  young  man  the  exact  Situation.  No  one,  among  them  all, 
I  believe,  conceived  it  possible  that  a  mere  country  girl  could 
refuse  a  man  who  had  achieved  literary  distinction. 

"  We  have  done  what  we  could  for  the  illustrious  poet  and 
Maker,"  said  Lawrence.     "  We  have  dragged  him  out  of  his 
solitude  and  made  him  go  into  the  world.     It  was  a  recluse 
you  sent  to  us,  Miss  Philipon,  the  herm\t  ol  W.'öIvcv^oAx.,    Vv^j^v^ 
you  preserved  the  original  hermitage  "^ " 


man  with  the  real  ring.  Anybody  can  write  ;  that  is  nothing. 
The  current  literature  of  the  next  generation  will,  I  am  quite 
certain,  be  written  by  the  Board  School  boy  ;  but  only  a  few 
can  write  as  Engledew  writes.'* 

"  You  write  too,  he  teils  me.  Scientific  papers — and — 
and " 

Here  I  laughed,  because  his  eyes  began  to  twinkle. 

"  You  mean  to  say,"  he  whispered,  "  that  he  has  betrayed 
me  ? " 

**  Yes.  He  has  told  me  all.  I  know  your  secret.  But  I 
will  not  reveal  it." 

"  The  malady  is  hereditary,"  he  said.  "  Sons  take  after 
their  mothers.  My  mother  wrote  novels.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  write — scientific  papers." 

Theh  he  began  to  teil  me  how  he  met  Allen  at  a  restaurant, 
and  how  he  began  to  talk  with  him,  and  how — well,  I  knew  it 
all,  but  it  was  pleasant  to  be  told  it  ovef  again. 

It  seetned  as  if  a  great  many  people  wanted  to  be  introduced 
to  me  that  evening.  Could  they  all  know  that  I  was  such  an 
cid  friend  of  Allen  }    That  was  impossible. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Gertrude  to  me  next  day,  "  do  you  not 
tliink  that  the  beaux  yeux  had  something  to  do  with  it  ?  As  if 
the  men — selfish  creatures — were  thinking  about  Allen  !  " 

Somehow  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  men  of  letters  and 
art  should  bestow  a  thought  upon  the  face  of  a  Strange  girl. 

"  It  is  Strange,  is  it  not  ?  "  said  Gertrude.  "  But  men  are 
truly  wonderful,  my  dear.  At  every  age  every  man  is  ready  to 
leave  the  most  important  things,  put  by  the  most  wonderful 
work,  in  order  to  talk  with  a  pretty  girl.  And  the  more  non- 
sense they  find  to  talk,  the  better  they  like  it.  The  only  chance 
for  them  is  to  lock  themselves  up  in  a  study."  And  then  she 
began  to  say  kind  things  about  my  face  and  figure,  I  suppose, 
to  console  me  for  not  being  an  artist. 

The  next  day  we  went  to  some  Studios,  and  saw  unfinished 
pictures  on  the  easels.  As  for  the  pictures,  one  can  say  nothinp:. 
They  are  finished  by  this  time,  and  have  been  exhibited  and 
bought,  and  are  scattered  over  the  whole  world.  The  Studios 
were  charming,  hung  about  with  tapestry,  bits  of  armor,  tro- 
phies,  weapons,  brass  things,  oldglass,  mirrors,  and  all  kinds  of 
i^onderful  things.  There  were  costumes  lying  about,  and  the 
artists  seemed   not  at  a\\  disvTvcYm^^  \.o  ^to^  ^ci\V  -sccA  V2^\k  «a. 


be  used  for  Helen  of  Troy — men  talk  nonsense,  yet  one  likes 
these  extravagancies.  And  always,  everywhere,  the  same  re- 
spect  and  deference  shown  to  Gertrude,  and  the  same  camara- 
derie^\\ki  Allen  and  Isabel. 

One  evening  we  went  to  the  theatre,  and  Lawrence  Ouvry 
gave  a  little  supper  in  his  rooms  after  the  Performance.  A 
young  actor  was  one  of  the  guests — we  had  seen  him  playing 
in  the  first  piece.  ite  had  the  most  delightful  manners,  and 
kept  US  amused  while  he  made  me  understand  for  the  first  time 
how  his  profession,  like  very  other,  wants  hard  work  and 
constant  study,  and  is  a  very  serious  profession  indeed. 

It  has  got  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  story — except 
that  Lawrence  Ouvry  had  been  soextraordinarily  good  to  Allen 
that  one  likes  to  talk  about  him — but  I  cannot  forbear  to  men- 
tion  with  what  respect  he  was  spoken  of  by  his  cousin  as  a  man 
who  had  departed  from  the  träditions  of  his  family  and  gone 
off  in  quite  another  direction,  as  a  cold,  hard  man  of  science 
who  had  no  sympathy  with  Art. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Gertrude,  "  in  all  the  practical  concerns  of 
life,  and  in  every  question  connected  with  science,  the  calm 
judgment  of  that  balance  mind  is  invaluable  to  us  all — we 
greatly  depend  upon  Lawrence.  Yet  it  is  a  most  surprising 
thing  that  a  scientific  man  should  come  from  among  us.  I 
suppose  that  he  has  by  this  time  made  a  great  name  in  science. 
Have  you  heard,  Isabel,  of  anything  that  he  has  done  ?  " 

"  Lawrence  told  me,"  she  replied,  "  about  a  year  ago,  that 
he  was  thinking  of  a  paper  on  the  Validation  of  the  Higher 
Kinematics — I  remember  the  title  because  I  made  him  write  it 
down — but  I  have  heard  no  more  of  it." 

I  stayed  with  them  for  three  or  four  days.  Allen  came 
every  day,  and  of  one  thing  I  became  daily  more  certain. 
What  that  was  I  will  teil  you  presently.  We  talked  on  two  sub- 
jects  only.  When  Allen  was  with  us  we  talked  of  literature, 
and  of  men  and  women  of  letters.  When  he  was  not  with  us 
we  talked  of  him. 

I  found  as  I  already  suspected,  that  Allen 's  views  on  the 
subject  of  his  profession  were  greatly  modified.  He  thought 
more  highlv  of  his  art,  and  less  highly  of  its  followers.  But  to 
him,  as  to  his  friends,  there  were  no  interests  worth  considera- 
tion  except  those  of  literature.  It  was  a  tve^  \40t\^  \ö  ^sn^^  '»^^ 
it  seemed  as  if,  art  being  only  one  iorm  ol  vjoxV^  \.oo  \s\\\.Oö.>ssNr 
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quarrel,  fight,  hope,  suffer,  die,  without  any  regard,  it  is  tnie, 
to  artistic  grouping,  yet  in  order  to  provide  subjectsand  mcdels 
for  the  paiiiter.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  this  old  lady,  so  kind 
of  heart,  speak  of  people  as  if  they  were  all  lay  figures  ard 
puppets  for  the  artist.    • 

Allen  mustnever  give  up  his  acquaintance  wilh  the  people; 
he  must  always  go  about  among  them  and  learn  their  manner 
of  life.  "  Remember  that,  my  dear  " — always  as  if  the  futri  e 
of  Allen  lay  in  my  hands — '*  mankind  affords  an  inexhauslible 
study  ;  you  can  find  a  picturesque  bit  of  life  in  every  street.  I 
have  always  lamented  that  women  cannot  get  about  like  men  ;  if 
we  had  greater  freedom  in  this  respect  we  should  show  greater 
breadth  of  treatment  and  more  firmness  of  handling.  If  I 
were  young  I  would  go  as  nurse  to  the  London  Hospital  for 
six  months.  Oh,  what  chances  a  nurse  must  have  !  Yet,  mjr 
dear,  I  do  not  remember  hearing  of  any  nurse  becoming  a 
novelist.  To  be  sure,  the  profession  of  nursing  is  only  thirty 
years  old." 

*'  Do  you  not  think  the  life  a  pleasant  one,  Ciaire  ?  "  Allen 
asked. 

"  It  is  very  pleasant,  Allen.  And  it  suits  you  as  no  other 
life  would.  And  you  really  think  that  your  position  is 
assured  ? " 

"That  I  cannot  say,  but  I  hope  so.  What  other  hope  have 
I  ?  What  other  hope  can  I  have  ?  I  am  afraid  to  go  on  with 
the  tales.  Isabel  wants  me  to  undertake  a  three-volume  novel ; 
but  I  doubt  my  strength — ^yet — to  write  a  good  novel.  And 
then,  then— the  Play." 

"Oh!     The  Play!" 

"  Gertrude  does  not  know  of  it  yet.  We  shall  show  it  to 
her  when  it  is  finished." 

"  You  have  arranged  it  with  Isabel,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Isabel  knows  all  my  plans^Isabel  and  you,  Ciaire. 
Teil  me  if  you  like  her." 

"  She  is  a  little  reserved  with  me.  But  yet  I  like  her.  She 
is  clever,  is  she  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  is  very  clever." 

*'And  I  am  sure  she  is  sympathetic," 


"  Shall  I  teil  you  Allen,  how  to  repay  Iheir  kindness  ? " 
■    "That  is  impossible." 

"  No  ,  it  is  very  possible.  And  I  will  show  you  the  way, 
Allen,  but  not  this  morning/' 

I  thought  continually  of  Isabel  and  her  secret,  which  she 
hardly  knew  herseif.  Allen  filled  so  large  a  part  of  her 
thoughts,  and  yet  she  did  not  know — I  am  sure  she  did  not 
know — ^how  much  she  thought  about  him.  And  if  she  con- 
sidered  me  with  curiosity  and  a  little  jealousy,  it  was  only 
because  she  feit  as  if  no  one  could  be  good  enough  for  Allen. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Gertrude,  "  we  grudge  you  our  poet ;  not 
because  you  will  not  make  him  happy,  but  because  a  grande 
passion  disturbs  and  binde rs  the  current  of  his  work.  Allen 
has  not  yet  caught  that  mysterious  faculty  which  brings  a  man 
the  best  success,  the  love  of  the  whole  world.  It  is  better,  far 
better  than  success  in  a  literary  circle  which  many  get.  We 
Jiope  it  for  him.  I  am  sure  he  will  get  it — some  day.  Strange 
quality  !  Many  of  the  greatest  arlists  have  never  arrived  at  it. 
What  can  we  call  it  ?   I  think  it  is  a  touch  of  the  human  heart." 

Then  he  began  to  talk  about  a  poet's  wife. 

"  She  must,"  said  Gertrude,  "  be  content  to  become  his 
shadow.  She  must  remember  that  every  help  she  gives  her 
husband  is  sympathy  and  apprehension.  She  must  receive  his 
first  thoughts." 

"  *  His  first  thoughts,'  "  Isabel  repeated.  "  They  are  the 
best  and  most  beautiful." 

"  Ye!s,"  Gertrude  went  on,  very  seriously,  "  the  most  beau- 
tiful,  because  they  are  the  first  fresh  conceptions,  the  very  in- 
spirations.  His  wife  has,  therefore,  her  reward,  if  she  wants 
any.  It  ought  to  be  reward  enough  to  see  the  work  growing 
with  the  fame  and  honor,  and  to  know  that  he  will  live  long 
after  her  life  is  gone.  My  dear,  it  is  a  great  thing  :  it  is  the 
greatest  thing  for  a  woman !  It  is  better  than  to  be  a  poet 
one's  seif,  because  in  all  woman's  work,  in  any  art,  there  is 
none  which  touches  the  highest  point.  And  there  never  will 
be." 

On  the  last  morning  of  my  stay  Isabel  spoke  more  freely  to 
me.     Of  course  she  began  on  Allen. 

"  I  am  glad,"  she  said,  "  that  you  think  him  improved.    We 
see  him  so  of ten  that  we  are  not  conscVou'a  ol  \.\ä  Ocv^x^.'^  ^^^s^ 
you  und  in  him," 

I  said  what  I  thought  besttosay  aboMt  \\&^  o-n\x^^^^^ 


she  hastened  to  explain  that  Allen  was  like  a  brotüer,  or  a  son 
of  the  house.  "  And,  oh,"  she  said,  "  I  have  wanted  to  say  it 
ever  since  you  came,  but  I  dared  not  until  now." 

*'  What  is  it,  Isabel  ?  " 

"  I  understand  now  why  Allen  loves  you." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  that  he  does  ? " 

"  Of  course  he  does.  And  I  am  glad,  too,  that  you  are 
rieh,  because  now  he  will  not  have  to  trouble  his  mind  about 
money." 

"  But,  Isabel — do  you  not  know  ?  Has  he  not  told  you  all 
the  Story  ? " 

"  A  gambler  in  Stocks  and  shares — and  a  merchant  in  China 
• — and  Allen,"  she  replied,  with  a  little  laugh  of  contempt  at 
the  contrast. 

"  Does  Allen  evertalk  to  you  about  the  merchant  in  China  ? 
Ask  him,  Isabel,  to  teil  you  about  Will." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

FROM   WILL.  ' 


And  now  the  days  lengthened  apace;  the  first  spring 
flowers  were  over,  the  primrose  lingered  yet  in  shady  hedges, 
but  the  crocus  and  the  daffodil  were  gone :  the  spring  was 
ready  to  come  upon  us  as  soon  as  the  east  winds  should  cease 
to  blow ;  already  the  lilac  was  in  leaf,  and  the  blackthorn  in 
flower,  and  the  hawthorn  ready  to  follow,  and  the  great  buds 
of  the  horse-chestnut  were  swelling.  It  was  April,  the  month 
in  which  we  expect  so  much  and  get  so  little.  It  wanted  only 
two  months  more  to  the  day  when  I  should  be  asked  to  make 
my  choice.  Later  in  the  month  I  received  a  letter  from  Will. 
He  was  Coming  home  :  "  I  have  asked  and  obtained  a  für- 
lough.  Another  man  has  been  sent  out  who  will  carry  on  my 
work  while  I  am  at  home.  There  are  many  other  reasons  be- 
sides  the  chief  one,  which  fills  my  heart  day  and  night,  and  has 
üJJed  it  for  three  years."  This  was  the  only  time  that  he  had 
ever  alluded  to  his  "  c\\\ei  teasoxv."  "^o^x  bo^  l  His  heart 
was  üUed  with  the  thought  ol  a  s\mpV  ^\A.  ^w^  ^-^^^  \^^^  ^^ 
think  of  girh  when  they  have  a\\  l\ve  st^V\\^\^  ^^^V  oV  ^^^e.  n>^^^\^ 


playfellow,  but  not  that  he  would  always  think  of  her.  What  a 
streng  and  constant  heart  I  "  There  are  many  other  reasons," 
Said  the  letter.  "  First,  I  hear  privately  from  one  of  the  junior 
partners  that  I  may  be  more  useful  to  the  House  at  home,  and 
that  my  work  here  has  been  appreciated.  Next,  I  want  to 
know  what  my  father  means.  He  writes  that  he  is  on  the  eve 
of  repairing  his  fortunes  ;  that  a  great  future  awaits  him  ; 
that  he  shall  be  able  to  die  happy  when  his  time  comes,  be- 
cause  he  will  leave  me  a  colossal  fortune.  I  know  that  every 
one  of  his  schemes  was  going  to  Icad  to  boundless  fortune,  and 
I  tremble.  But  my  mother's  money  is  held  in  trust.  He  cannot 
lose  that.  My  poor  father,  with  his  imagination  and  ingenuity, 
might  have  made  an  excellent  novelist,  but  in  the  City  he  was 
thrown  away.  Perhaps  in  a  better  ordered  society  men  who 
are  f ailures  will  be  treated  with  the  pity  which  should  attach  to 
those  who  have  got  into  wrong  grooves.  A  grocer  who  has 
-,  Compound ed  with  his  creditors,  for  instance,  should  be  exam- 
ined,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  he  should  not  have  been  a 
statesman,  or  a  divine,  or  a  cobbler,  perhaps,  and  so  be  in- 
structed  in  the  line  for  which  Nature  intended  him.  Then 
everybody  would  be  happy.  Gk)od-by,  Ciaire.  Good-by,  Ciaire, 
Good-by,  Ciaire.  It  is  nearly  three  years  since  I  said  that  last, 
with  Allen,  in  the  dear  old  Forest.  In  a  fortnight  more  I  shall 
be  on  board  the  mail.  In  six  weeks  more  I  shall  be  in  England 
again. — Will.'' 

I  showed  the  letter  to  my  father,  who  read  it  with  a  serious 
face.  "  Will  is  a  brave  and  gallant  lad,"  he  said.  He  is  stronger 
than  the  artist.  Yet  Allen  has  a  quick  eye  and  a  steady  brain. 
And  the  third  ?  He  is  very  rieh.  He  devotes  himself  to  the 
robbery  of  the  greedy,  the  credulous,  and  the  ignorant. 
Admirable  trade  !  Thus  Nature,  who  neglects  nothing,  finds 
pirates  to  pillage  thieves  and  fools,  Worthy  Ohnthus !  Thus 
he  gains  the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  world.  My  daughter, 
will  this  illustrious  maker  of  money  join  the  other  two  in 
June  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  he  will." 

"  He  does  us  infinite  honor,  Ciaire,  child."    My  father  took 
my  head  in  his  hands  and  kissed  me,  with  soft  eyes.     "  Is  it 
possible  that  in  two  or  three  months — only  two  or  three  months 
— my  daughter  will  belong  to  some  otve  e\^e1     ^\•^)&\  ^V^  ^^ 
we  have  daughters  who  go  away  vjYvexv  \Vv^n  ^Te.ViN^\^'^'^'^^ 
best,  and  desert  their  old  fathers  ior  lYievt  ^ÖMxv^ViN^^^'^«    ^^'^ 


there  shaü  be  no  excuse  for  faJHng  in  love  while  her  father  ia  ^M 
living,  unless  he  is  not  only  old  but  also  foollsh,  and — and —       i 
mansrntk^  and  not  worthy  of  a  good  daughter.   Then  she  might 
go  away  and  rejoice  her  husband.** 

He  was  always  the  kIndesL  and  most  thoughtful  of  lathers^ 
but  in  those  da>^  it  seemed  as  if  he  anticipated  every  wish, 
even  the  slightest,  and  was  contin^jally  devising  sonie  Utile  sur- 
prise,  some   new  gift  for  me,     It  rained  gloves ;   there  were 
showers  of  pretty  trüles ;    he  went  to   town  and  came  back 
loaded  with  books  and  music ;  he  would  have  ruined  himself 
had  1  not  begged  him  to  give  me  nothing  more.     And  I  knew  ^J 
that  he  was  counting  the  days  left  to  him  of  his  daughter^s  un*  ^| 
divided  heart,    The  jealous,  fond  fadier  !    As  if  there  does  not  ^* 
ahvays  remain  as  inuch  love  in  a  woman^s  heart  as  ever  was 
taken  out  of  it !     **  Wirh  each  child/^  said  once  to  me  a  poor 
woman  of  the  village  who  had  twelve — "  with  each  child  I  feit 
as  if  there  was  no  more  love  left^"     But  the  love  came — yes — ^H 
the  love  came  !     Love  is  a  fountain  which  can  never  dry,  ^| 

Will  was  Coming  home  in  order  to  ask  that  question  again.  ■ 
Will  and  Allen  wo  nid  both  ask  that  question,  Did  ever  before 
a  girl  have  to  choose  between  two  men,  both  of  whomshe  loved 
alike?  But  then  this  girl  was  presently  to  d Iscover  that  she 
did  not  love  both  these  men  alike,  but  very  differently.  And 
how  that  came  about  she  does  not  quite  know,  even  nowj  and 
does  not  care  to  question  herseif  too  minutely. 

In  those  dajs,  with  Will's  letter  in  my  hand,  I  used  to  wan- 
der alone  in  the  recesses  of  the  Forest^  those  placcs  known 
only  to  the  boys  and  myself,  and  try  to  take  counsel  of  my 
heart,  whicli  would  give  no  ad  vice  or  counsel  at  all  and  re» 
inained  obstin  ately  silent 

Allen  wrote  to  me  as  usual  and  told  me  of  his  work,  how 

the  play  w*as  advancing  and  would  soon  be  finishedj  and  how 

he  was  planning  that  three  volume  novel,  and  how  he  was  asked 

to  write  for  a  new  magazine.     At  all  events,  he  had  the  desire 

of  his  heart :  he  was  successfui  in  the  only  way  in  which  he 

desired  success,     Poor  Allen  !  one  remembered  his  early  en- 

thusiasm,  his  hero  worship,  his  first  poor,  thin  attempts,  his. 

eagerness  to  work  in  the  way  my  father  pointed  out  to  him,  his 

enthusiasm  and  his  early  disappotntments.     He  was  changed» 

j/jdeed.    The  eagerness  remained  and  the  industry,  but  the  old 

€ntkusmsms   which  were  Ü\e  ^oVdt'a  Vv^^ei  ^i  morning,   the 

splendid  dreams  and  U\v\sioi\s  ol  ^ouv\\ A"^^^  ^^"^^^^^^^  "^^ 

the  Imagination  of  a  boy  tVi^  to™^  ^ot\^  ^^^^  Ä\  vV^\. <fcftx^- 


tcinjijiiig  a^  iicvci  iiiiy  puci  iiüu  uciuic  ;  iie  was  lu  learn  tue 
unknown  wants  and  wishes  o£  the  People  ;  he  was  to  lead  the 
People — dream  of  an  enthusiast  who  had  never  grown  beyond 
the  age  of  barricades.  To  lead  the  People  !  a  noble  dream, 
indeed,  but  not  for  Allen.  Never  at  any  time  could  it  be  pos- 
sible  for  such  as  Allen. 

It  was  in  this  month,  I  think,  that  in  my  daily  walks  and 
wanderings  I  became  aware  of  a  stränge  man.  Even  in  the 
village,  quiet  as  it  i's,  the  presence  of  a  stranger  does  notexcite 
universal  interest ;  but  this  stranger  came  so  often,  and  prowled 
about  so  mysteriously,  that  one  got  to  suspect  him  of  some  de- 
sign.  He  was  about  fifty-five  years  of  age,  rather  a  short  man, 
with  broad  Shoulders  and  a  large  gray  beard  ;  he  wore  colored 
spectacles  and  a  broad  soft  feit  hat,  rather  like  a  clergyman's 
hat.  He  always  smoked  a  cigar,  and  he  sat  about  a  great  deal 
on  Stiles  and  gates,  looking  always  up  and  down  the  road,  as 
if  he  expected  somebody.  He  seemed  to  come  every  fine  day 
to  the  village,  but  I  knew  not  where  he  came  from. 

One  day  as  I  passed  him  he  took  the  cigar  from  his  lips  and 
addressed  me. 

"  I  beg  you  pardon,  miss.     May  I  ask  a  question  ?" 

I  permitted  him  to  put  his  question. 

**  You  know,  I  suppose,  the  names  of  most  all  the  people 
who  live  in  this  village,  now  ?" 

I  Said  that  I  knew  them  all,  or  nearly  all.  He  had,  I  notic- 
ed  some  touch  of  the  American  in  his  voice. 

"  Do  you,  now,  happen  to  know  a  lady  named  Engledew  ? 
She  would  be  a  widow,  and  about  five-and-forty  by  this  time." 

"  Yes,  certainly  I  know  Mrs.  Engledew,  Do  you  want  to  see 
her  ?     I  can  take  you  to  her  house.     It  is  close  by." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  her  house,  thank  you.  As  for  seeing 
her — "     Here  he  stopped  short. 

'*The  Mrs.  Engledew  I  mean,"  he  went  on,  "had  a  baby,  I 
am  told." 

"  She  has  a  son,  now  grown  up." 

'*  Yes  ;  it's  four-and-twenty  years  ago.     That  seems  a  long 
time  to  you,  no  doubt,  because  you  are  young.     It  is  a  long 
time,  whether  to  work  or  look  back  upon,  for  people.  n^Vvc»  Vvsn^ 
done  thin^s.     But  it  isn't  a  long  time  iot  peo^\^  ^Vo  V-aiN^'^'^ 
done  anything,  and  are  consequently  Viapp^.    ^ox  ?»\xcNx\V"^^'2>'sä^ 


unhappy«     If  you  know  her  you  know  why." 

"  I  dOn't  know  her  myself.  But  I  am  asked  by  one  who 
does  to  öome  and  make  a  few  inquiries  on  the  spot — cautiously, 
you  know." 

"  Caudously  ?  What  is  the  need  of  caution  ?  Mrs.  Engledew 
lives  here.  You  may  see  her  any  day,  What  do  you  mean  by 
caution  ? "  He  avoided  the  question  and  made  answer  by  an- 
other. 

"  Is  her  sott»  may  I  ask,  in  the  Silk  Line  ?" 

**  No ;  he  is  <t  man  of  letters." 

The  stranger  >rhistled. 

"Then  I  suppöSe  they  must  want  money,  both  of  them, 
pretty  badly.    A  man  of  letters  I " 

''  Neither  of  them  wants  anv  money.  Come  down  this  lane, 
and  I  will  show  you  the  house.    • 

He  walked  at  my  side  in  silence. 

"There,"  I  said,  whem  we  came  in  sight  of  the  cottage 
where  Mrs.  Engledew  lived,  "that  is  her  house,  and  there  you 
will  find  her  if  you  want  to  see  her." 

'  "  I  don't  think  I  want  to  see  her  to-day,"  he  said.  "  Not  to- 
day.  No.  I  think  I  shall  just  look  at  the  house,  and  then  go. 
That  will  be  enough  for  once.  Another  time  I  can  call.  When. 
you  know  where  to  call  there's  a  great  deal  done  already.  No 
hurry  about  the  rest.    Not  any  hurry,  you  know." 

"  There  is  Mrs,  Engledew.     You  can  go  and  speak  to  her." 

The  widow  stood  at  the  door.     She  was  going  to  tidy  up 

her  garden,  and  stood  in  the  porch  for  a  few  minutes  as  one 

-  Stands  who  is   irresolute  where  to  begin.     The  man  with   me 

began  to  tremble,  and  he  dropped  the  stick  he  was  carrying. 

He  really  was  a  most  mysterious  stranger. 

"  That  is  Mrs.  Engledew." 

"  She  is  thinner  than  she  was,  but  then  she  is  older.  Many 
people  get  thin  as  they  grow  older." 

"  She  has  grown  thin  frorn  suffering  and  sorrow." 

"  I  did  not  think,"  he  said,  "  that  she  would  age  so  much." 

"  If  a  woman's  husband  commits  sucide  on  the  eve  of  bank- 
ruptcy,  caused  by  his  partner's  villany,  do  you  think  that  she  is 
not  likely  to  suffer  ? " 

"  No,  no ;  of  course" — he  cleared  his  throat — "  of  course 
ßbe  must  suifer  in  such  a  ease.    No  otve  can  blame  a  woman 


him  with  increased  wonder  and  suspicion. 

"  Yes,  but  she  would  not  know  me.  It  is  no  use  my  speak- 
ing  to  her — not  a  bit  of  use.  I  am  only  sent  by  another  man 
to  find  out  about  her.  Now  that  I  have  seen  her,  I  think  I 
will  go." 

"  That  is  very  stränge,"  I  said. 

"  You  say  that  she  is  in  no  need  of  money  I  " 

"  I  believe  not." 

"  Nor  her  son  either  ? " 

"  I  believe  not." 

"  Is  she  hard  and  unforgiving,  now  ?  Does  she  still  feel  bäd 
. — about  that  business  we  were  speaking  of — the  partner,  you 
know  ? " 

"  Do  you  come  from  the  man  Stephens  ?  " 

"  Maybe  I  do,  and  maybe  not.  Does  she  feel  bad  about  it 
still?" 

"  What  can  you  think  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure — to  .be  sure ;  not  a  doubt  of  it.  You  \yould 
yourself — naturally — and  yet  she  does  not  want  money  ?  No. 
And  so,  even  if  she  had  all  the  money  that  the  partner  ran  off 
with,  it  wouldn't  help  her,  would  it  ?  No  certainly  not.  Where- 
fore  I  may  as  well  go.'' 

He  left  me  abruptly  and  walked  away. 

Two  days  afterward  I  saw  him  again,  sitting  on  a  gate  in 
sight  of  Mrs.  Engledew's  cottage.  He  was  looking  as  if  he 
waited  on  the  chance  of  her  coming  out  again.  When  he  saw 
me  he  got  off  and  walked  away.  Yet  a  week  later  I  saw  him 
again — and  again  after  that.  He  was  always  sitting  on  the 
gate  gazingsteadilyat  the  cottage,  or  he  was  Walking  backward 
and  f orward  in  an  uncertain  way,  as  if  he  was  hesitating  whether 
to  go  to  the  cottage  door  or  not.  He  always  came  in  the  mom- 
ing ;  in  the  afternoon  he  was  gone. 

What  did  it  mean  ?  I  was  so  füll  of  my  own  affairs  at  this 
time  that  I  thought  little  about  this  stränge  visitor,  Yet  he 
gave  me  some  anxiety.  What  did  he  watch  the  cottage  for  ? 
Who  was  this  man,  who  knew  Mrs.  Engledew  and  remembered 
her  as  she  was  twenty-five  years  ago  ?  Why  did  he  lurk  about 
the  place  ?  And  had  I  done  right  to  teil  a  stränge  man  where 
this  poor  widow  lived  ? 


I 


CHAPTER  XXXV: 

WITH  ALLEN, 

In  those  last  weeks  I  was  greviously  troubied  in  my  own 
mind  about  Allen.  Let  us  not  ask  too  carefully  whether  there 
was  jealousy.  Why  should  not  those  ladies  love  Allen  I  To  be 
sure,  one  of  them  was  young  and  beautifuK  They  had  done 
far  more  for  him  than  I  could  do  j  he  was  right  in  loving  them 
in  return*  Who  (not  being  in  that  city)  could  choose  but  love 
a  young  man  so  füll  of  genius,  so  handsome,  so  modest,  so  free 
from  affectation  ?  And  they  began  with  what  seemed  perfect 
safety,  because  Allen  was  already  in  love  with  another  girL 
Brot  her  and  sister  from  the  beginn  ing ;  and  so — and  ao^they 
went  on  without  fear  or  cautlon,  reading,  talking,  advising, 
plannhig,  taking  counsel  together,  tili  the  heart  of  one  was 
gone 

And  the  heart  of  the  other  f  It  was  jthis  that  I  wanted  to 
find  out.  In  order  to  do  so  I  asked  Allen  if  he  would  give  me 
a  whole  day.  It  was  already  early  May  j  the  east  wind  had 
gone,  and  the  showers  of  spring  had  begun.  I  contrived  a  little 
plot.  I  would  make  Allen  feel  exactly  what  Coming  back  to 
me  might  mean.  There  was  a  broad  gulf,  indeed,  between  the  ^ 
Allen  of  the  present  and  the  Allen  of  three  years  before,  ^^fl 
would  make  him  step  back  and  reali^e  what  life  in  the  village^B 
would  mean  for  him,  Perhaps  he  still  thonght  that  he  loved  ' 
me  ;  indeed,  I  am  sure  he  did ;  he  had  been  thinking  so  for  a 
good  many  years.  You  do  not  easily  break  off  such  a  habit  of 
thonght,  Very  well  :  then  he  should  understand,  without  my] 
telling  him,  how  it  would  be  to  him  were  he  to  become  my^ 
h  US  band. 

He  came  about  noon.  He  bronght  with  him  bis  still  unfi 
ished  play.  He  proposed  to  read  it  to  me^always  he  knew^ 
tbat  I  should  like  to  hear  what  he  was  doing — ^and  be^an  at 
once  upon  the  plot  and  the  dialogue.  But  I  put  it  aside,  an"^ 
talked  of  the  \ällage  and  its  affairs.  First,  we  must  go  and  call 
upon  his  mother — a  dutv  which  he  was  perfectly  willing  to 
defer  until  the  play  had  been  discussed, 

I  th'ink  there  is  nothing  more  miserable  than  such  a  visit 
when  confidence  has  been  \osl  b^t^^^\\  xv\qn\v^t  ^\n.^  'w^-^,  Mrs, 
Engledew  asked  no  quesüous  a\>ouX\C\^^xQ^^^Vs.<::*x  Vv^^ia?' 
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•*  Ana  you,  motner  r " 

"  I  am  as  well  as  I  can  now  expect  to  be/'  she  replied ,  and 
one  really  feit  quite  certain  that  if  her  son  had  remained  in  the 
Silk  trade  she  would  have  been  quite  well. 

The  Visit  was  constrained  and  short.  When  we  came  away 
Allen  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  It  is  too  late  now,"  said  Allen  afterward,  "  to  hope  that 
things  will  ever  be  different ;  but  I  wish  my  mother  could  see 
things  in  a  different  light.  If  one  were  to  become  another 
Shakspeare  I  suppose  it  would  be  the  same  thing.  Oh,  the 
City— the  City!" 

He  shook  himself  impatiently. 

We  passed  the  green,  where  Sir  Charles  was  basking  in  the 
sun. 

"  You  must  go  and  speak  to  him,  Allen,"  I  said. 

Sir  Charles  received  him  kindly.  He  said  that  he  was 
glad  to  hear  that  Allen  was  getting  on,  so  far  as  people  in  his 
liue  can  be  said  to  get  on,  considering  that  the  profits,  if  an}^ 
always  go  to  the  publishers.  It  was  consoling  to  his  friends 
to  feel  that,  though  he  had  left  the  plough  after  putting  his 
hand  to  it,  he  was  earning  an  honorable  pittance.  Allen  smiled 
feebly.  Sir  Charles  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  not  read  the 
book  called  "  With  the  People,"  and  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
read  it,  because  he  did  not  like  the  people,  and  found  them  low 
— contemptibly  low.  One  of  them  at  a  Lord  Mayor's  show 
once  broke  his  carriage-window  with  the  neck  of  a  bottle. 
They  were  a  very  low  class ;  but  if  Allen  would  write  a  book 
on  the  Lord-Mayors,  or  on  knights,  baronets,  great  merchants 
who  have  failed,  and,  generally,  on  the  lives  of  gentlemen  of 
exalted  rank,  he  would  promise  to  give  it  his  very  best  atten- 
tion. 

When  we  left  him  Allen  seemed  to  me— but  I  may  have 
been  mistaken — to  murmur  strong  words,  as  if  he  was  choking. 

And  then  we  met  Mr.  Massey,  ponderous  and  important. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  the  City,  but  stopped  to  give  Allen  a 
condescending  salute. 

"  You  are  looking  thin,  my  boy,"  he  said.     "  If  you  had  re- 
mained in  the  City  you  would  now  be  lookins:  fat,  like  Galla- 
way.     You   should  see  young  Gallaway.     Well,   it  can't  be 
helped,  and  I  hope  you  won't  frei  ovex  \\..    ^^\\v'a:^'&— ^^^^ 
suppose  it  is  now  too  late.     Literatuie  \s  "bMV.  ^  ^c>Qt  Xx*^^^    ^ 
paar  trade." 


you,  Alien,  i  leii  ner,  wnenever  i  nna  an  opponunity,  mac  lu- 
erature  is  not  generally  regarded  as  disgraceful,  though  a  sad 
falling  off  from  the  City.  No  literary  man  evcr  has  a  position, 
you  know.  If  he  goes  to  a  City  dinner  where  is  he  to  sit  ? 
Below  the  sheriffs  of  course ;  below  the  aldermen  j  below  the 
Common  Council." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Allen,  with  a  grin. 

"  I  have  now,  myself,  retumed  to  the  City.  For  some  years 
I  have  been  resting.  I  am,  however,  engaged  in  retrieving  my 
fortunes.  My  son,  I  am  happy  to  say,  will,  after  all,  be  en- 
riched  by  his  father's  exertions.  I  shall,  on  his  return  from 
China,  buy  him  a  partnership  in  one  of  the  best  Houses,  per- 
haps  Brimage  &  Waring's.  Good-morning,  Allen — ^good-morn- 
ing  to  you." 

"  Venerable  old  jackass  1  "  Allen  murmured.  "  Ciaire,  let 
US  get  into  the  Forest  quickly.     Ugh  !     What  a  place  it  is  !  " 

In  the  Forest  I  heard  all  about  the  play,  and  we  decided 
that  it  would  be  a  delightful  thing  to  have  it  read  in  the  old 
place  where  we  used  to  run  as  children. 

*'  Isabel  shall  read  it,"  cried  Allen,  kindling  at  the  thought. 
"  Gertrude  shall  sit  on  the  old  trunk  with  your  father."  Hera 
a  look  of  doubt  feil  upon  his  face.  "  Do  you  think,  Ciaire, 
that  your  father  will  like  Gertrude  ? " 

"  You  mean,  Allen,  will  Gertrude  like  my  father  ?  I  think 
she  will." 

"  Well,  we  will  choose  a  fine  day.  What  time  of  the  day 
will  be  best,  Ciaire  ?     Shall  we  read  it  in  the  morning  ?  " 

"  You  will  all  dine  with  us,  and  after  dinner  we  will  walk 
into  the  Forest,  and  there  Isabel  shall  read  it.     Will  that  do? " 

He  stayed  all  that  day  with  us.  I  was  curious  to  observe 
how  my  father  and  he  would  get  on  together.  In  the  old  days, 
when  the  boy  was  Ignorant,  he  accepted  his  master's  maxims  as 
words  of  wisdom.     No^y,  however,  how  would  it  be  ? 

What  actually  happened  was  that  Allen  showed,  inv^olun- 
tarily,  how  far  he  had  drifted  from  the  path  in  which  he  was 
designed  to  go. 

My  father  began  to  talk  of  the  things  which  were  in  his 
mind. 

'^For  thirty  years  and  moxe  "  Ke  sald,  "  I  have  been  as  one 
who  sits  upon  the  bank  and  ^a\.e\ve;s,  X\v^  o\\\^t\\.  oV  n^^\\x^\. 
It  is  not  without  its  charm,  Üie  Y\l^  ol  co^\.^m'^\^^:\oxv,N^ci>^'^^ 


"  it  wouia  De  a  very  gooa  suDject,"  saia  Alien,  ••  tne  man 
who  could  begin  again  if  he  chose,  and  at  any  time  he  chose." 

"  In  these  thirty  years  what  a  cbange  !  How  great  the  work 
achieved  for  the  people  1  How  ^tupendous  the  work  that  is  to 
be  done  by  the  people  I " 

"  And  how  monotonous  llie  effect  when  the  general  level 
has  been  complete !  "  said  Allen.  "  Art  is  made  up  of  con- 
trasts." 

"  I  forgot,"  said  my  father,  coldly — "  I  forgot  that  you  are 
now  an  artist." 

He  proceeded  to  ask  Allen  about  himself  and  his  progress, 
but  made  no  more  remarks  about  the  People  ;  and  after  dinner 
he  left,  and  went  to  smoke  cigarettes  in  the  garden. 

"  How  does  the  village  strike  you,  Allen,  when  you  come 
back  to  it  ? " 

"  It  is  detestable." 

"  But  there  is  the  Forest." 

*'  True,  the  Forest.  Yet  it  seems  so  much  smaller  than  of 
cid." 

"  That  is  because  you  have  grown  so  much  bigger,  Allen." 

*'  Is  it  better,  for  instance,  than  Burnham  Beeches,  or  Wind- 
sor,  or  even  the  Lake  of  Richmond  Park  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know.     It  is  good  enough  for  me,  even  now.'* 

"  To  me,"  he  said,  "  the  memory  of  the  Forest  will  always 
be  dear.  It  seems  a  pity,  almost,  to  disturb  the  old  recolleo 
tions  by  Coming  back  at  all." 

"  Your  new  life,  Allen,  has  made  the  old  impossible.  You 
would  never  return  here  with  any  pleasure.  The  talk  of  the 
residents  would  be  intolerable  to  you." 

He  shuddered. 

"  You  would  not  live  happily  so  near  your  mother,  unless, 
which  seems  unlikely,  she  would  change  her  point  of  view." 

"No,  I  could  not." 

"Even  my  father,  Allen,  whom  you  used  to  respect  so 
much " 

"  Oh,  Ciaire !  to  him,  at  least,  I  have  not  changed.  I  re- 
spect him  as  much  as  I  ever  did.  I  am  as  grateful  to  him  as  I 
ever  was.  Believe  me,  there  is  no  man  whom  I  love  and  re- 
spect more." 

"  Yet,  Allen " 

"  Yet  we  have  so  little  in  commoiv,    l^\sN\e^'5»  •ax^^^^-'^K^^^* 
TAatisalU' 


rrienas,  your  nevr  taJk,  to  come  Dack  and  live  among  your  old 
friends  in  the  old  way/* 

He  tu  med  pale  ;  he  shuddered* 

'*A]i^  Ciaire,"  he  said,  "somethings  are  worth  life  itself! 
Tliis,  itiy  new  life,  is  all  the  life  I  desire;  yet  I  would  give  ihat 
up,  even,  at  your  bidding." 

*'  PooT  boy  1  What  would  you  have  left  if  that  were  gone  ? 
What  if  I  were  to  bid  you  say  farewell  to  Gertrude,  and  to  see 
Isabel  T10  more  ?  '^ 

He  blusbed,  and  raised  bis  eyes  with  a  guiky  look  of  sus- 
picion* 

'*  Isabel  ?  *'  he  asked,  *'  Isabel  is  a  part  of  the  life  I  would 
resign.  She  is  niy  sister,  Ciaire — niy  very  dear  sister.  That  is 
settled  betvveen  us»  You  do  not  think — ob,  Ciaire  I  you  must 
not  think— that  tbere  can  be  between  Isabel  and  me  aay* 
tbing 

"Allen,  I  will  always  belleve  every  word  that  you  say ;  but 
tbe  time  for  saying  that  has  not  quite  come.  It  wüll  soon  be 
here — and,  Allen  I  asked  you  to  come  here  to-day  w'ith  a  serious 
purpose.  I  \s'ant  you,  before  Will  comes  home,  to  look  round  the 
old  place  again,  to  think  of  what  you  were  three  years  ago,  and  of 
what  you  are,  It  will  be  good  for  you  to  think  of  this  very 
seriously," 

He  looked  about  him  ;  he  blusbed  and  stammered, 

**  I  cannot  say  what  I  sbould  like  to  say,  Ciaire.  It  is  not| 
qtiite  time,  You  are  always  thoughtful  for  me.  It  was  kindi 
of  you,  Yes,I  amchanged,  indeed,  or  eise  the  place  is  changed.j 
But  you  have  not  changed,  except " 

**  The  place  is  so  small,     Is  it  not  ?  " 

''  Yes^  small,  and  its  thoughts  are  mean.  Yet  there  is  theJ 
memory  of  the  Forest  and  the  place  where  we  two  dreamedl 
away  the  sumrner  evenings,  while  the  bees  droned  and  the  latej 
cucicoo  called  and  the  blackbird  sang.     Oh,  happy  time  !  ^* 

**Go,  made  a  poem  of  it,  Allen.     It  will  make  a  charmin| 
poem.      Put  in  it  your  best  and  highest  thoughts  \  then  it  wi! 
be  a  great  poem,     Isabel  will  recite   it  for  you  at  one  of  the 
evenings/' 

*^  I  will,"  he  said  'quickly,  "  I  wilL      Oh" — why,  he  seemed ' 

to  begin  the  poem  already — '*  do  you  feel  the  warm  soft  air,  as 

It  used  to  fan  our  cheeks  ?    Do  you  hear  the  buzz  of  the  insects, 

which  was  all  our  muslc  ?  Bo  you  eutck\k^  Ix-a^^^Tv^^  c^l  \!^ 

Forest,  which  kept  our  souls  svj e^t  u\vö.  ^ux^  1    ^^  ^^  ^^  '"^ 
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Do  you  see  the  boy  and  girl — such  an  eager  boy,  Ciaire,  so 
eager  to  do  far,  f ar  greater  things  than  everhe  will  be  able  to  do  ? 
I  think  of  him  sometimes  with  a  kind  of  awe  that  he  should 
have  grown  into  so  small  a  man.  And  the  girl,  too,  so  sweet 
a  girl,  so  füll  of  sympathy — the  sweetest  friend  that  ever  boy 
had  !  " 

*'  Allen,"  I  interrupted,  "  write  the  poem,  and  I  will  come 
when  Isabel  recites  it.  Go  now  and  think — think  of  what  I  have 
ventured  to  say." 

"  I  go,  Ciaire  ;  but  in  a  few  weeks " 

"  Go,  Allen.     Good  night." 

"  Art,"  Said  my  father  presently,  "  should  be  represented 
as  a  sorceress,  who  takes  the  strength  from  the  hands  of  her 
lover,  so  that  he  can  do  nothing  by  himself,  but  leaves  him  his 
eyes  and  ears.  Then  he  watches  and  iistens,  and  presently  he 
imitates,  groups,  and  copies.  She  is  a  beauitful  sorceress,  or 
eise  no  one  would  fall  in  love  with  her.  Yes,  she  takes  away 
their  strength ;  they  can  work  no  longer,  and  they  have  no  heart 
for  fighting." 

"  They  can  sing  and  paint,  and  write  romances  and  plays.'* 

"That  is  their  reward,  my  child;  but  it  is  better  to  fight 
than  to  make  songs  of  battle.  Allen  does  not  think  so.  Well, 
he  has  his  reward." 

"  And  you  yours,"  I  said.  "  Why,  who  made  the  boy  a 
poet  ? " 

He  lifted  his  Shoulders  and  spread  his  hands. 

The  very  next  evening  I  had  a  visit  from  Olinthus.  He 
canie  through  the  garden  and  walked  through  theopen  window. 
I  did  not  see  him  at  first ;  and  when  I  did,  instead  of  offering 
me  his  band,  he  began  to  groan  in  a  most  heartrending 
manner. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Olinthus  ?  " 

"  Nothing  ;  that  is,  everything.  But  it  doesn't  matter.  You 
will  only  say  it's  a  pity ;  and  the  giris  are  provided  for,  and  so 
15  the  old  lady.     It  won't  really  matter  to  any  one." 

"  But  what  is  it  >  I  supnose  you  are  conie  here  on  purpose 
to  teil  me  that,  are  you  not  ?  " 

'*  I  have  come  to  teil  you,  Ciaire,  because  you  are  the  only 
person  in  all  the  world  who  will  not  jeer  pnd  sneer  and  grin. 
Even  the  girls  will  sniff.     Oh,  I  know  I  s\vow\^  V-aN^  '^xvw^^^ 
myseli  and  ghiffed,  very  likely,  i£  it  V\ad  ha^^^xv^^  \.o  ?c«^>i'^^^ 


"  Have  you  gone  wrong,  then  ?  " 

"Hushl" — he  slole  like  a  conspirator  to  the  door  and 
looked  into  the  hall — "  hush  !     Where  is  your  father,  Ciaire  !  " 

"  He  is  in  the  garden  with  Sir  Charles.  We  are  quite 
alone." 

*'  It's  a  dreadful  thing.  After  two  years  and  more  of  such 
success,  it*s  a  cruel  thing — and  I  told  him  so — and  a  wicked 
thing.  The  man  must  be  a  devil.  Yes,  that's  it.  He  can't  be 
a  man,  he  must  be  a  devil ;  and  he  looks  it." 

"  I£  you  will  explain  a  little — " 

He  went  on  incoherently  rambling. 

"  He  led  me  into  it ;  he  gave  me  the  taste  for  it,  and  made 
me  feel  the  pride  of  it,  and  to  seem  clever,  and  all ;  and  then 
he  wouldn't  teach  me  how  to  do  it,  and  I  couldn't  find  out  for 
all  the  trying  in  the  world.  Then  he  taught  me  to  pretend. 
Ah,  Ciaire,  there's  the  sting,  when  they  find  out  it  was  all  pre- 
tence !  The  smash  I  could  bear — anybody  may  smash — but  it 
is  the  pretence  that  I  can't  stand  up  against.  I  shall  go  away 
to  some  place  where  they  never  heard  my  name,  and  live  there 
for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  must.  Why,  they  would  laugh  at  me 
in  the  very  streets  if  I  were  to  go  about.  Oh,  he's  a  devil. 
He  must  be." 

"  What  is  pretence  ?  " 

"  I  will  teil  you  all,  Claire,  just  exactly  as  it  happened, 
because  you  won't  laugh.  Besides,  it  was  all  done  for  your 
sake,  every  bit. 

"Every  bit?  Oh,  Olinthus!  And  the  countess  and  the 
baccarat  ? " 

"Vary  nearly  all.  The  baccarat  doesn't  count.  But  I  will 
teil  you  all,  though  I  know  very  well  what  the  consequence  will 
be.  I  looked  to  Coming  here  in  two  or  three  weeks  with  a 
diamond  spray  and  an  emerald  rins:.  Yes,  IVe  had  mv  eve  on 
the  spray  and  the  ring  for  a  long  time.  And  Fve  been  looking 
for  a  house.  Nene  of  your  common  four  hundred  a  vear 
Cromwell  Read  houses,  but  a  palace  in  Kensington  Palace 
Gardens.  There  is  one  to  let  now ;  a  marble  palace  fit  for  a 
queen,  or  even  for  you,  Claire.  I  was  just  eoing  to  close  wilh 
the  agent  when  I  found  that  the  place  was  let,  and  let  to  that — 
that  man.  Yes,  I  know  what  you  were  going:  to  say,  Claire, 
and  it  is  like  yourself  to  say  \l,  \i\i\.  \on^  \xv  ?.  \^alace  is  ten  times 
as  good  as  love  in  a  measVy  v\\\a." 

''  I  was  not  going  to  say  l\va\.  2l\.  ^ä,  OXvöjOkä^.  ^^«'^^^cJcw^ 


"  Why,  the  other  fellows  are  nothing  at  all — one  of  them 
only  a  literary  scrub ;  and  the  other " 

"  Will  you  please  go  on  with  your  story  ?  " 

"  And  now  it's  all  over.  It's  just  as  well  that  I  did  not 
take  the  house  and  order  that  spray,  because  now  you  won't 
even  think  of  me.  And  yet  I  shall  not  be  a  pauper  like  Allen, 
or  a  Clerk  like  Will.  Perhaps  you  will  consider  that.  Look 
here,  Ciaire,''  his  voice  sankto  a  whisper.  "  I  may  be  smashed, 
but  it  won't  all  go.  There's  a  snug  little  sum  in  my  mother's 
hands ;  I  gave  it  to  her  to  keep  for  me  three  months  ago,  when 
we  had  our  last  great  shindy.  And  besides,  you've  got  plenty 
of  your  own,  and  perhaps  your  father  might  live  with  us.  I 
should  not  mind  it  much,  if  I  had  the  buying  of  the  claret." 

"  Do  pray  get  on  with  the  story,  or  I  will  get  up  and  go 
away." 

"  No,  no,  I  will  go  on.  Listen,  then.  I  am  a  ruined  man. 
That  is  the  first  thing.'* 

"  But  I  thought  you  were  so  rieh,  and  so  successful." 

"  So  I  was.  Now  I  am  ruined."  His  voice  broke  down, 
and  he  began  to  cry  like  a  schoolboy.  It  was  undignified,  but 
he  could  not  help  it,  and  indeed  it  was  a  very  pitiful  thing, 
after  so  much  greatness.  I  could  think  of  nothing  in  the  way 
of  comfort.  However,  presently  he  recovered  a  little,  and 
went  on  to  teil  me  all. 

It  was  a  truly  wonderful  story  that  he  had  to  teil.  The 
boy  whom  we  had  first  thought  dull  and  stupid,  and  had  after- 
ward been  compelled  to  consider  a  miracle  of  cleverness,  had 
never  reallv  done  anything  at  all  to  make  the  world  change  its 
opinion,  He  was,  indeed,  so  dull  that  he  was  persuaded  to 
lend  himself  to  a  most  extraordinary  deception,  entirely  for  the 
advantage  of  the  contriver.  He  was  believed  by  ever>body  to 
have  a  wonderful  genius  and  insight  into  finance :  he  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  it.  While  he  was  making  thousands 
he  knew  no  more  of  the  science  than  any  schoolgirl ;  he  could 
not  even  kam  it.  He  knew  only  the  talk  or  jargon  of  it.  I 
lookei  with  a  sort  of  amazement  at  a  man  who  had  so  little 
dignitv  and  self-respect  as  to  play  the  part  which  he  had  played. 

"IVe  made  for  Colliber,"  he  said,  with  conviction,  as  if  he 
really  had  made  the  money  by  his  own  sagacity  and  wisdom— 
"IVe  made  for  CoUiber  over  a  Yv\iT\dx^d  ^xvÖl  ^Vx^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
pounds  in  two  years.     Why,  my  ov/i\  sYi^ie  c^xsä  \ö  ^^^  Sx^^^f^- 
sand, " 


Pprked  his  thumb  in  the  directian  of  bis  mother's  house.  *^  Sotn^H 
of  it  the  creditors  will  get."  ^H 

*'  Biit  even  now,"  I  said,  "  you  have  not  told  me  how  it  i^H 

j.i__^ : ]   tf 


le 


that  you  are  ruined 

He  then  proceeded  to  explaln  with  great  fulness  how  therc 
was  a  rascaJIy  Company  established  through  the  wicked  clever' 
ness  of  Mn  Colliber  first,  and  next  by  iiimself,  acting  under 
Mr.  Colliber*s  d  Ire  et  Ions,  and  thirdly  by  a  selection  of  modern 
brigands,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  Engltsh  Investors.  The 
Company  was  rotten,  he  said,  from  the  beginning-  it  hadnotthe 
sHghtest  Chance  of  success  as  soon  as  the  realfacts  were  know 
But  in  Order  toget  the  shares  taken  iip  it  was  necessa^ry  to hid' 
these  facts  very  carefully.  So  the  prospectus  was  drawn  upb;^ 
Mn  Colliber  hl  m seif,  and  was  a  masterpiece  of  suppression; 
Also^  in  heightening  and  bringingoutthe  few  facts  which  conl' 
be  of  use  to  the  new  Company  the  prospectus  was  unrivalled, 
The  effect  of  this  prospectns  was  that  a  great  many  of  th( ' 
shares  were  taken  up  and  the  Company  floated.  And  the 
began  Mr.  Co!liber*s  usual  game,  wliich  was  to  keep  on  forcin 
the  shares  by  creating  a  demand  and  making  a  clatter  abo" 
the  Company.  More  shares  were  taken  up,  Eut  the  facts  ca 
out-  Then  the  shares  went  down  to  nothing  at  all^  and  thi 
shareholders  began  to  clamor. 

"  There  is  always  some  one/'  said  Olinthus,  **  who  won' 
lose  his  money  without  a  fight  for  it.  No  one  can  deny  thai 
the  prospectus  was  a  bündle  of  lies.  CoUiber  drew  it  up,  s- 
it  must  have  been.  All  the  prospectuses  came  out  of  my  offio 
but  at  ürst  nobody  knew  it.  And  now  they Ve  found  it  ou 
and  they  charge  it  upon  me,  and  i\'e  got  to  stand  the  racket,*'. 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?  " 

It  appeared  that  it  meant  this.  He  would  have  to  take  u 
the  whole  of  the  worthless  stock.  Now  all  his  available  monei 
would  not  suffice  to  take  up  a  fourth  part  of  the  stock,  The 
fore  he  must  go  bankrupt,  unless  Mr.  Colliber  stood  by  hi 
And  at  this  juncture  Mn  Colliber  deserted  him  ;  told  Olinth 
that  he  had  givenhim  everyopportunity  for  making  his  fortune 
that  for  his  own  part  no  one  could  come  upon  him,  because  b 
was  not  mixed  üp  in  the  business  at  all,  and  in  fact,  he  wj 
not  known  to  be  concerned  in  any  part  of  the  business  ;  but  h 
had  for  some  time  been  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  part- 
nershipf  and  was,  in  fact,  abo^l  to  xeüx^*  ■\^Ci^\^W(lV\'?i^j^Tt- 
uej  success  in  the  future  \  \i  \vt  ^a^  tci  ^c  Ni^'^Yxvi.^v  i^\^t  ^\^ 


long  reiurn  lü  me  worK,  uniigiiig  wiui  luiii  ms  uiu  expcneiice 
and  the  extraordinary  sagacity  which  had  astonished  the  whole 
World.     He  really  was  a  most  wonderful  man,  Mr.  Colliber. 

When  I  began  to  understand  the  story,  I  perceived  that 
one  was  as  much  a  robber  as  the  other.  I  told  Olinihus  so. 
His  sister^s  dowries,  the  gift  of  a  house  to  his  mother,  the 
money  he  had  placed  in  her  hands — all  these  ought  to  be  re- 
stored  and  given  to  the  creditors. 

"  As  for  my  sisters,"  ssid  Olinthus,  "  if  I  know  the  dear 
girls,  they  will  see  the  creditors  farther  first ;  as  for  my  mother, 
she  won't  give  up  her  house  unless  she  knows  the  reason  why, 
nor  the  money,  so  long  as  she  can  stick  to  it.  And  as  for  me, 
I  mean  to  stick  to  every  penny  that  I  can." 

He  could  not  understand  the  iniquity  of  his  own  share  in 
the  matter.  That  Mr.  Colliber  was  a  clever  rogiie  he  knew, 
and  greatly  admired  his  cleverness  ;  but  that  he  himself  was 
anything  but  a  deeply  injured  man  he  did  not  know  or  under- 
stand. 

"  If  I  had  refused  to  put  out  that  prospectus,"  he  moaned, 
"  he  would  have  dissolved  partnership  at  once  ;  if  ever  I  refused 
to  do  blindly  what  he  ordered,  he  threatened  that.  And  he 
was  so  greedy,  and  toök  three-fourths.  And  after  all  to  make 
me  liable  ! " 

Mr.  Colliber  had  then  gone  away.  "  He  has  gone,"  said 
his  partner,  "  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  his  pocket, 
and  I  have  got  to  go  bankrupt.  As  for  consideration  from  the 
shareholders,  not  a  bit,  if  you  please.  They^d  tear  me  to  pieces 
if  they  could.  And  if  they  did  Colliber  would  look  on  with  a 
grin" 

"Well,  it  is  all  over  then." 

"  All  but  the  bankruptcy.  That  will  happen  in  a  few  days, 
I  suppose — or  weeks — or  something.  I  don't  know.  IVe  been 
to  a  solicitor,  and  put  my  affairs  in  his  hands.  There's  enough 
for  him,  at  any  rate." 

"  Then,  now,  Olinthus,  you  can  return  to  honest  work." 

"  Oh  !  the  old  trade  again.  No,  thank  you,  Ciaire.  IVe 
got  enough  to  live  on,  and  I  shall  do  no  mote  work,  honest  or 
not.'' 

He  was  resolute  upon  this  point.     As  iox   ^\^otv^s\.  ^cs^^ 
he  could  do  it  no  Jonger,  because  he  d\d  tvoX.  Vxvcr«  Vor«  x.^  ^^ 


again  the  monotony  of  steady  work  and  slow  thrift. 

It  was  really  no  use  telling  him  that  he  might  now  turn  his 
attention  to  honest  work. 

**  There^s  one  good  thing  IVe  done  " — he  began  to  laugh, 
and  the  effect  was   llke   a  gleam  of  sunshine  on  a  rainy  day. 
*'  This  morning,  while  I  was  sitting  in  my  office,  pretty  miseia- 
ble,  wishing  Mr.  CoUiber  would  come  back  if   only  to  call  me 
an  ass  and  a  fool,  who   should   call   but   the    Countess  ?     She 
pranced  in,  smiling  sweetly,  and  she  said  she  came  to  apolcgize 
for  her  bad  temper  six  months   ago.      But   I   knew   what   she 
wanted.     She  had  never   forgiven    herseif,  she    said,  after  my 
kindness   to   her,  and   that  she    couldn^t   sleep   at   night   for 
thinking  of  her  ingratitude,  and  would  I  forgive  her  ?     Ncbcdy 
cantell  lies  so  sweetly  as  the  Countess.   Well:  Isaidiwculc' — 
I  knew  what  she  wanted  very  well :  and   would  I   forgive   her 
brother,  who,  she  heard  with  pain,  had  written  an  intemperate 
letter.  I  said  I  would — I  knew,  of  course,  what  she  was  driving  at 
— if  he  could  pay   his  debt  of   honor,  \shich   was   seventy-five 
pounds.     Would  I  then  shake  hands  ?    I  did  shake  hands  with 
her,  Ciaire,  knowing  what  would  ccme  next.     So  then  her  lady- 
ship  sighed  and  looked  friendly — she^s  got  the  most  beautiful  eyes 
I  must  say — eyes  that  go  straight  Ihrcvgh  a  fellow  ard  make 
him  feel  groggy  in  the  knees — and   said  that  as  we  were  rxw 
good   friends  again,  she  meant   never  never  never  to  lose  her 
temper  any  more,  she   wanted    to   consult   me  about   a  Jittle 
transaction.     She  had  been    reccmmended  to   buy  Argentines 
or  Brazilians.     Which  could  I  recommend  ?     Now  it  was  only 
two  days    before    that  Mr.  Colliber  told  me  Brazilians  would 
fall  rapidly— he    knew  why,  but    did  not  teil   me   the  reascn. 
So  I  saw  my  chance.      I  was  a   cad,  when  she  quarrelled  \\ilh 
me  :  I  was  her  dear  friend,  when   she  wanted  me.      And  so  I 
told  her  to  go  away  at  once  and  buy  as  much  Brazilian    stock 
as  she  could  get.     She  sailed  away  with  the  liveliest  Fmile,  I  do 
assure  you.       I  wish  I  had  asked  her  to  give  m.e  a  kiss.      And 
both  she  and   her  brother  have  put  on  a  pot  for  Brazilians  and 
are  telling  all  their   friends ;  and  won'j  there  be  a   row   in    a 
fortni^ht  ? " 

Then  I  asked  him  if  anybody  eise  had  been  told  the  whole 
Story. 

He  said  no  one. 

Would  Mr.  Colliber  ta\V.  a\iou\.\\.\ 


periicipb  iiiigiu  uc  ucbi  aiiu  yct   vvuuiu  ue  a,    iiciru  iiiiiig    lo   uu, 
he  made  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  business. 

It  gave  him  great  consolation  to  think  that  he  might  per- 
haps  still,  though  bound  to  future  obscurity,  pass  honorably  for 
havingbeen  once  a  great  financier.  In  the  first  dismay  caused 
by  the  disaster  he  feit  as  if  all  must  be  found  out. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  "  that  it  will  take  two  orthree  months 
to  get  through  the  Court. — Oh  !  they  are  a  vindictive  crew. 
There's  one  man,  a  clergyman,  who  ought  to  be  a  Christian,  and 
because  he's  lost  a  paltry  five  thousand  pounds  he  heads  the 
lot — says  I  made  false  representations.  There's  a  pretty  Chris- 
tian for  you  !  Well,  Ciaire,  I  am  glad  I  told  you.  Will  that 
ten  thousand  make  any  difference  in  your  views  ? " 

"  No,  Olinthus.     None." 

"  And  we  might  have  been  so  happy  together.  We  were 
made  for  each  other.  My  mother  says  so,  ever  since  you  got 
your  money.  Before  that,  she  said  it  was  marrying  beneath, 
and  I  ought  to  look  higher." 

"  Well — never  mind.  Thank  you  for  thinking  so  much  of 
me,  Olinthus.  I  could  never  have  married  you,  not  if  you  had 
conti nued  in  your  great  success.'* 

"  Never  married  me  ?  ** 

"  No ;  never." 

*i  Not  if  Vd  got  the  house  in  Palace  Gardens  ?  " 

"  Not  even  then,  Oh  !  Olinthus,  can't  you  understand  that 
I  would  rather  marry  you  in  your  poverty  than  when  you  were 
heaping  up  riches  by  defrauding  and  plundering  widows  and 
children  and  credulous  persons  ?  " 

But  that  he  could  not  understand. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

A  SECOND   VICTOR   HUGO. 


Then  the  time  began  to  pass  swiftly  toward  the  end. 
If  you  watch  the  flow  of  a  river  ovei  a  vjevc  ^om  ^"^  s^^  "^^ 
he  water  seems  to  Jinger  and   go  slow  a  YvtAa  \Äio\^  ^Xä  ^>xi^ 


hastened  forward,  hurrying  the  old  towaid  the  end,  the  dyin^^^ 
toward  their  death  \  but  to  me  it  seemed  to  linder,  so  that  ' 
every  hour  could  be  feit  and  remembered  Outside  was  the 
promise  öf  the  early  summer  in  the  gardens,  and  in  the  Fores; 
the  first  fluttering  follage,  on  whlch  the  sunshine  alvvay,  ye 
after  year,  seems  to  ]ie  Kke  the  bloom  upon  a  peach, 

I  remembered  a  day  long  gone  by,  when  we   made  a  Htti^ 
ptcnic — one  of  many  little  picnics— in  the  Forest,  and  playe 
about  the  glades,  and  the  boys  ran  a  race  for  what  my  fathe 
called   the   Prize  of  the  Golden  Apple,    which   was  only  a: 
orange,  after  all ;  and  I  hcld  it  for  the  victor     Now,  af ter  ten 
years  and  more,  the  boys  were  to  stand  before  me  again.  Why, 
jnst  as  before,  one  of  them  was  out  of  the  race  altogether ;  and 
of  the  other  two,  just  as  before,  no  one  could  say  which  of  the 
two  came  in  first.     I  knew  not  who  was   the  appointed  judge  \ 
and  yet  the  prize  was  no  longer  a  golden    apple,  but  a  life's 
bappiness-     Not  so  much  my  ovvn^  bu:  that  of  tw^o  men.     Yet 
— the  happmess  of  both  ?     Of  one  there   could  be  no  doubt. 
He  was  so  loyal,  so  steadfast  so  true.     Tiiough  he  said  no  sin 
gle  Word  of  love  in  his  letters,  Lt  was  clear  of  what  bis  mind 
was  fulL     And  he  was  Coming   home — all  that  long  %vay — o: 
purpose  to  keep  his  appointment.     Poor  Will !  could  one  sem 
him  empty  away,  and  with  a  bleeding  heart? 

It  was  of  Allen  that  I  doubted.  I  am  quite  sure  by  this 
time  that  poets  and  men  of  imaginatlon,  who  are  always  creat- 
ing  another  world  of  their  own  filled  with  imas^inary  people, 
who  are  always  studying  those  people,  and  watching  them,  and 
thinking  about  them,  take  less  real  hold  upon  things  of  actual 
life  than  men  of  action.  They  dwell  continually  m  the  unreal, 
so  that  things  actual  may  grow  to  look  like  things  imagined, 
They  think  much  legs  about  themselves  tban  ordhiary  folk ; 
they  desire  for  themselves  little  beyond  the  success  of  their 
work  ;  they  are  not  troubled  with  the  ambitions  of  ordinary 
-men,  except  as  on-lookers,  who  are  sometimes  angered  by  th 
badness  of  a  Performance ;  the  world  is  a  stage  to  them,  an 
men  and  women  players.  This  is  the  reason,  I  suppose,  why 
they  do  not  grow  old  llke  their  friends,  but  remain  young  in 
heart,  and  atßfty  are  still  füll  of  youthf  iil  thoughts.  AU  their 
waking  hours  they  spend  in  dteams,  am  an?;  ^hosts  and  sha- 
dows,    When  another  man  is  m  \ove\v.e  \!a\xÄ^  Ä^'s:^Vi\xi|,^"aÄ?i& 
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heart  without  jealousy,  because  the  first  is  occupied  by  the  girl 
of  bis  Story,  much  lovelier,  younger,  cleverer  than  herseif,  and 
quite  as  real  to  him  as  the  wife  of  bis  bosom.  Again,  a  man 
who  does  not  write  can  give  all  bis  best  tbougbts,  if  be  is  ca- 
pable  of  fine  tbougbt,  and  bis  sweetest  words,  if  he  knows  any 
sweetness  of  speech,  to  the  girl  be  loves  ;  but  the  man  wbo 
does  keep  themfor  bis  own  pages.  He  is  a  manof  atbousand 
amourettes  ;  he  coquets  with  every  little  insignificant  girl  wbo 
Grosses  the  stage  in  bis  dramas ;  be  secretly  entertains,  and 
continually  feeds  and  fosters,  for  hisheromes,j^randes/fasswfis; 
he  is  never  out  of  love  so  long  as  he  writes.  What  spaie  love 
can  such  a  one  find  for  bis  wife  ?  It  is  a  stränge  life.  Does, 
one  wonders,  the  man  wbo  bas  written  many  stories  ever  sit 
down  to  tbink  of  the  long  procession  of  beautiful  girls,  tender, 
sweet,  and  true,  with  their  brave  and  gallant  lovers,  vbcm  he 
has  created  for  the  world's  delight  ?  Do  they  deligbt  bim  only 
to  tbink  of  them  ?  Does  he  raise  bis  own  beart  by  repeating 
to  himself  the  wise  and  noble  things  which  bis  puppets  have 
Said  ?  or  is  he  ashamed  in  meditating  on  the  fcolisb  things  he 
has  allowed  them  to  say  ?  or  does  be — it  makes  one  sad  to 
think  that  he  may  do  this — does  be  go  away  wben  bis  work  is 
finished  and  straightway  forget  it  all — the  characters  and  their 
Story,  the  lovers  and  the  maidens,  the  sadness  and  the  joy — 
and  put  them  out  of  bis  mind,  lest  they  interfere  with  the 
grouping  and  the  dialogue  of  the  next  story  ?  I  tbougbt  of  all 
this,  and  perbaps  tbougbt  too  much  of  it.  I  remembered  bow 
Allen  forgot  and  put  out  of  bis  mind  the  girl  wbcm  be  had 
made  to  live  forever  in  the  memories  of  those  wbo  read  bis 
story.  He  must  have  loved  her  wbile  he  wrote  her  life,  yet  he 
forgot  her.  Would  he  not  forget  me,  too,  if  I  were  to  go  away 
out  of  bis  sigbt  ?  And  yet,  on  the  other  band,  wby  sbould  one 
think  of  Allen  in  this  way  ?  There  have  been  many  pcets, 
artists,  and  WTiters  of  fiction  married  happily,  for  all  that  the 
World  could  see  ;  and,  after  all,  a  mistress  of  flesh  and  blocd 
must  always  be  a  very  different  thing  from  a  mistress  of  the 
Imagination.  There  was  no  change  in  Allen.  He  came  tome 
for  advice  and  help  as  he  always  had  done, — a  man  wbo  must 
always  lean  on  some  one  and  be  encouraged  h^  t^t^\^^  '^\>.^ 
pleasant  words,    Never  for  a  moment  Yvadl  sws^^^Xfc^  \>cä V.-s^^^. 


Vet  there  -»atä  IsabeL  ^hr.u.d  not  oiä  r'rkV  :t  ^rer-  Foc 
I  had  Iftarr.ed  her  ytrjzti^  2rA  =he  Tras  bcm  :-:-  be  i=e  •¥:f^  ?c 
«ich  a  rr.ari.  ähe  wo*iId  live  f:ir  hirn,  di-.-.ne  hi?  ±p:i^:5.  lead 
h:m  on,  con5r>Ie  ar.d  ä}Tnparhi2e  -»-irh  Lim  in  üie  «^ij  ±at:  cnlj 
/>n€  who  knoTTs  :hc  mvätery  and  craft  of  i:icrarj_-Tt  zu-  i:. 
What  could  I  do  for  Alien,  compared  widi  Tiki:  siie  czcli  i:  ? 

Then  it  occ-rred  ro  me  thar  a  way  was  pcssible  iz  "arhi-zh 
the  rrje  State  of  Alkn's  mind  might  be  discoverei  bv  hiz:  is 
«eil  a=>  by  mvivelf ,  It  wa5  äimply  üiat  Genrude  shocki  p^j  b^r 
lor*;^  proTHLsed  viäk  to  iis  before  :he  day  of  rate  instead  ?«:  ifter 
if*  1  wanted  to  watch  Allen  with  Isabel  agairi — even  tj  q^es- 
tion  him — because  it  is  difBcult  for  a  woman  to  read  :be  mind 
of  a  man. 

There  wanted  only  a  weck  of  that  day.  I  dcclare  tha:  I 
kncw  not,  even  so  late,  on  whom  the  choice  would  fall :  n*:«r  cid 
I  susj^ect  in  the  least  that  there  would  be  no  choice  to  rnjike. 
r>nly  a  week  !  Why  Will  must  be  through  the  Caaal.  The 
ship  rnust  bc  driving  through  ihe  water  day  and  night,  to  land 
him  on  the  Italian  shores.  Only  three  days,  and  he  would  be 
rolling  across  the  continent ;  only  siic,  and  he  would  be  among 
US  again ! 

(jcrtnide  was  so  good  as  to  give  up  her  evenmgs  ind  her 
engagcments,  though  it  was  the  middle  of  the  season,  and  the 
talic  about  the  pictures,  and  the  concerts  and  all,  still  in  its  fresh- 
ncss.  It  seems  terrible  to  ihink  that  for  the  finest  pictures,  on 
which  mcn  have  spent,  it  may  be  years  of  work,  there  cannot  be 
foiind  more  than  a  week  or  two  of  talk,  even  among  people  like 
Oertrude  and  her  friends,  who  do  not  waste  their  time  in  Socie- 
ty and  scandal,  and  to  whom  the  fashionable  world  is  merely  a 
sfKJCtaclc  when  they  choose  to  look  at  it  for  a  while. 
C^nly  a  week  or  two  !  And  it  is  the  same  with  the  most  beauti- 
ful  book,  the  bravest  deed,  the  finest  work  of  music — only  a 
week  or  two  of  talk,  and  then  it  is  forgotten  !  But  still  it  lives. 
In  the  World  of  Ix^ndon,  where  new  things  follow  each  other  so 
quickly,  needs  must  that  to-day's  event  drives  out  the  recollec- 
tion  of  yesterday;  but  there  is  a  world  outside,  where  new 
things  last  longer.  Isabel  brought  with  her  Allen's  manu- 
script  play;  now  completed,  and  intended  to  be  read  as  a  sur- 
prise  for  Oertrude.  I  was  so  foolish  as  to  feel  a  liltle  jealousy 
that  shCf  and  Allen  with  her,  should  be  so  eager  about  the 
j?Iny  wlicn  a  matter  of  so  mucVv  \mpo\\^xvc^  ^-a^  ?ic^7i\V\v.^  to  be 
fk'ri(k'(l. 


Perhaps  Allen  had  forgotten  the  neamess  of  the  day. 
Gertrude,  at  all  events,  had  not  forgotten.  She  took  both 
my  hands  in  hers  and  pressed  them,  as  soon  as  we  were  alone. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  in  her  sweet,  soft  voice,  "  I  think  it  is 
wonderfully  good  of  you  to  ask  us  at  suph  a  time.  I  thought 
youwould  wait  until — until  we  had  sent  Allen  to  learn  his 
fate." 

"  Has  Allen  forgotten  the  day  ?  "  I  asked,  with  a  little  jeal- 
ousy. 

"We  talked  of  it  )'esterday,"  she  replied, 

I  suppose  I  looked  surprised.  Could  Isabel  have  dis- 
cussed  the  subject  ?  There  is  sometimes  in  women  a  courage 
greater  than  the  courage  of  man. 

"  My  dear,"  she  added,  "  you  were  quite  wrong — indeed  you 
were.  Isabel  looks  on  Allen  as  her  brother.  We  talked  of  you 
in  the  twilight.  I  think  the  twiljght  in  a  London  house  at  this 
time  of  year  is  delightfur.  There  is  the  scent  of  the  lime-blos 
som — of  course  I  don't  mean  a  house  where  there  are  no  trees 
or  flowers  in  the  air ;  there  are  flowers  in  the  open  Windows ; 
and  as  you  sit  in  the  dusk,  stränge  thoughts  come  upon  one 
— ^yes,  even  to  me,  my  dear,  old  as  I  am.  And  then  outside 
there  are  the  mysterious  voices  and  Steps  of  the  people. 
What  are  they  talking  about  ?  Whither  are  they  going  ? 
Are  they  spirits  or  are  they  real?  Yes,  we  sat  beside  the 
Window  and  talked  of  you,  my  dear,  Allen  told  us  over  again 
the  Story  of  his  childhood  and  your  early  loves,  and  your 
sweet  sympathy  with  him.     Oh,  Ciaire,  it  is  an  idyl  of  love  !  " 

"  Gertrude,  you  would  not  care  for  it  unless  you  could 
dress  it  up  and  make  it  in  your  mind  romantic." 

"  It  wants  no  dressing.  There  are  some  things  which  the 
imagination  cannot  improve.  Why,  you  are  a  part  of  his  life, 
Ciaire ! " 

"  Yes,  Allen  loves  me,  I  know  that  well  enough.  But 
yet " 

"  But  yet  ? " 

"  Will  he  not  love  me  just  as  well  and  just  the  same  if — " 

"  No,  Ciaire — no,  my  dear ;  you  must  not  think  so." 

"  Oh,  Gertnide,  can  you  not  see  ?     Are  you   blind  ?     But 
listen :  I  have  asked  you  here  in  order  that  Alletv  m^.^  ^vA  cssä 
for  himself  the  difference.    Gertrude,!  cow\d  yv^m^t  x^-äSsä  ^^'^'^ 
so  happy  as  Isabel  will.     And   she  \ovesVv\m.     \  «ov  V^'s^^ 
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Gertnide  made  no  reply  for  a  few  moments ;  then  she  said^  ^M 
thoughtfully,—  ' 

*'  Poür  Isabel  l  and  I  never  guessed.  And  you  would  let 
hlm  go  ?  My  dear,  it  seems  impossible,  You  would  let  tliis 
genius — tbis  poet — go  to  another  woman  ?  ^^ 

'*  I  would  notj  if  I  were  Isabel  i  but  I  am  not ;  and  be- 
sides — " 

"  Besides,  there  is  the  other  ;  but  what  is  he  Hke,  then,  the 
young  hcro  ?  Is  he  an  Apollo  ?  Is  he  the  Sun-god  ?  How 
does  he  outshine  my  poet  ?  " 

"  You  shall  see  him  ;  he  will  arrive  now  in  a  day  or  two/^ 

**  Before  I  knew  you,  my  dear,"  Gertrude  w^ent  on,  "  I  was 
curious  to  find  out  who  and  what  the  girl  was  who  drew  aU 
hearts.  Now  I  know ;  yes,  my  dear,'*  she  took  my  hands  in 
hers,  '*  now  I  know  veiy  well  indeed.  But  this  WüI^I  cannot 
imderstand  him  yet." 

**  You  shfiU  see  him,  Gertrude  ;  but  even  then  you  may  not 
understand  htm.  Perhaps  he  will  not  be  interesiing  to  you 
until  you  know  him  as  Allen  and  I  know  him." 

Then  my  father  came  with  Isabel  and  Allen,  and  our  talk 
was  stopped, 

*  *  *  #  »  # 

Naturally,  w^e  began  with  the  Forest,     There  is  one  fault^ 
and  only  one,  which  can  be  alleged  against  my  Forest     It  Is  ' 
sometimes  undoubtedly  wet  undmr  foot-     The  soil  is  day,  and 
the  water  lies  in   little  pools*     One  cannot  deny  the   charge. 
This  day,  fortunately,  it  was  dry  ;  there  had  been  sunshine  for 
nearly  a  week,  a  most  wondeifui  thing  for  this   rain-plagued  ^m 
climate  of  England,     We  could  w^alk  anywhere — through  the  ^M 
narrow  lanes  arched  over  with  the  tender  foliage  of  the  spring,  ^H 

among  the  old  trunks  where  there   were   no  lanes  at  all,   and , 

over  the  broad  Stretches  of  turf  which  once  had  been  our  play^^H 
ground,  our  racecourse,  our  theatre.  ^H 

"  This  is  the  Forest,"  said  Gertrude,  lookmg  round    her,  * 
"  which  made  Allen — what  he  is," 

"  Nay,"  said  Allen,  ^*  not  the  Forest  only,  my   Alaster  is  i 
here/* 

Said  my  father, — 

"  He  who  tcaches  a  young  man  sows  an  unknown  seed  m  an 
wnknown  soil.  He  knows  not  what  may  spring  up.  I  thought 
to  m^ke  a  statesman,  and  beho\d\  1  m^V^i  ^  ^^^^tJ* 

"  You  could  notj'*  said  Geitmde— ''  o\\\  ^^liw^^N^^wäiTa.-äSjÄ 
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continually  reviled  and  held  up  to  ridicule  ;  to  sacrificc  truth 
and  honor  for  the  sake  of  Party — ^you  would  not,  M.  Philipen, 
desire  such  a  life  for  Allen  ?  " 

"  I  did,  mademoiselle,  and  still  I  would  desire  su\b  a  life. 
To  a  strong  man  blame  would  be  nothing.  But  the  strong  man 
will  not  get  blame,  because  he  can  perform  what  he  promises. 
Do  you  know  why  your  statesmen  are  continually  reviled  and 
ridiculed,  and  why  they  have  to  go  out  every  three  years  ?  It 
is  because  they  pretend  to  be,  but  are  not,  strong.  The 
statesman  of  my  hopes  was  one  who  would  draw  his  strength 
from  his  own  knowledge,  and  not  from  the  ignorant  people  who 
would  send  him  to  power.  I  dreamedof  the  strong  man  whom 
we  all  look  for,  but  who  never  comes." 

"  And  then-^and  then,"  said  Gertrude,  "  literature  is  the 
natural  ladder  by  which  young  men  may  climb.'' 

"  That  is,  pardon  a  thousand  times,  perhaps  the  least  sus- 
picion  of  prejudice.  It  shows  that  the  republican  idea  has  not 
yet  touched  the  heart  of  mademoiselle.  Why  not  a  boy  from 
a  quiet  and  obscure  village,  taught  by  a  Frenchman,  as  well  as 
a  young  earl  or  the  son  of  a  cotton  man  ?  " 

What  niy  father  said  was  true.  Gertrude  would  have 
thought  it  a  laudable  ambition  in  a  rieh  man  to  train  his  son 
for  a  political  career.  Yet  it  seemed  lo  her  absurd  in  the  case 
of  a  poor  lad  born  to  be  a  City  clerlc  We  know  so  little  of  the 
depth  and  reality  of  the  republican  spirit  which  is  abroad  out- 
side  our  little  Island.  It  did  not  seem  absurd  to  my  father— 
this  ambitious  project. 

*'A11  statesmen,"  said  Isabel,  "seem  to  me  false  and 
treacherous.  Better  the  smallest  bailad,  if  it  is  good,  than  the 
longest  Speech." 

"  However,"  said  Gertrude,  "  it  was  a  noble  dream,  and 
this  is  a  beautiful  place.  If  you  had  not  lived  here,  M. 
Philipon,  Allen  might  have  realized  your  hopes,  and  made 
Speeches  to  the  people.  Let  us  sit  a  little  and  feel  the  silence. 
This  is  better  than  Richmond  Park." 

It  was  so  silent  that  afternoon  that  we  mi^ht  have  been  fifty 
miles  from  any  dwelling-place  of  man.  No  one  was  in  the 
Forest  except  ourselves.  We  sat  upon  the  fallen  trunk  which 
had  been  our  friend  so  long,  and  were  silent.  There  was.  *&. 
lark  overhead,  and  there  was  a  twittei  oi\ivcdsitom\N\^  \x^^^\ 
a  bhckbird  and  a  thrush  were  not  tax  o«.,  a  cwO^c^o  nj^^  ^^^ 
beside  us ;  a  long  way  oflE  we  heatd  tVve  tixiVXe  oi  ^N^^^«    ^  ^ 


liXirk.  SUU.U.c;iJxy    viiv^j^j^v-vj.  OLiaiguL   V4vy»»ii,  ,     mv^    lwalcv^x    wj.     txxv^     i^xxu.? 

ceased ;  there  was  a  stillness  which  made  itself  feit,  while 
overhead  there  hovered,  motionless,  a  hawk.  Presently  it 
darted  away  and  the  birds  began  again. 

'*  In  this  place,"  said  Gertrude,  breaking  the  silence,  "  one 
might  dream  away  a  lifetime.  Of  course  Allen  became  a  poet. 
Why  did  you  not  all  dream  in  sweet  verse  ?  We  must  come, 
Isabel,  and  stay  here  a  long  summer  through." 

"  The  Forest  is  not  always  so  gracious,'*  I  said ;  "  some- 
times  it  is  wet  and  muddy ;  sometimes  in  cloudy  weather  it 
loses  its  color,  and  in  cold  east  winds  it  loses  its  perfume." 

"  A  forest  is  like  the  sea,"  said  Gertrude.  "  Its  moods  are 
many  ;  they  are  never  quite  the  same ;  and  one  never  tires  of 
it,  and  one  is  always  tempted  to  say  something  about  it — 
something  which  shall  be  new,  a  thing  never  said  before. 
Like  the  sea,  it  satisfies ;  it  is  svmpathetic ;  it  responds  to  every 
thought." 

"  And  yet,"  I  said,  "  you  would  long  for  London  and  your 
evenings  after  you  had  been  here  ä  month." 

She  laughed.  "  I  belle ve  I  should.  That  is  my  punish- 
ment,  to  love  nature  much,  but  society  more.  After  all,  we  are 
gregarious." 

Then  it  grew  time  to  leave  the  Forest,  and  we  came  slowly 
back.  I  lagged  behind  with  Gertrude,  and  Isabel  went  on 
before,  between  my  father  and  Allen." 

"  Does  your  father  never  desire  more  society — a  more 
active  life  ? " 

"  Not  now.  I  think  he  did  at  one  time.  Whenwe became 
rieh — that  is,  what  we  call  rieh — his  habits  were  formed ;  he 
desired  nothing  more  than  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  and  to  work 
in  his  garden.     So  we  remained  here." 

"  But  you  will  not  remain  here  now — " 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  You  would  not — oh  Ciaire  !  You  could  not,  take  Allen 
away.     Yes,  I  know  you  have  told  me,  but  I  cannot  believe." 

"  Could  I  take  him  from  you,  and  from  his  present  life,  and 
from  Isabel  ?     Do  you  think  I  could  if  I  were  to  try  ?  " 

'*  I  think  you  can  do  with  him  what  you  please." 

"I  can  do  a.great  deal,  but  not  quite  that.  Without  you, 
dear  Gertrude — and  Isabel — he  would  have  no  life." 

^^  Ah,  Ciaire  !  do  not  make  him  unhappy." 

"Perhaps  I  will  make  \um  l\v^W^^\^'5X  xw^w  vcv  \J^^  ^c^xld. 


seeks  it  of  you." 

"  Yes;  he  teils  me  of  his  anxieties,  but  he  finds  his  encour- 
agement — frora  Isabel." 

After  dinner  we  had  arranged  for  Isabel  to  read  Allen's 
play,  of  which  Gertrude  knew  nothing.  It  was  a  three  act 
drama,  a  tale  of  the  present  day .  We  con verted  the  drawing-room 
into  a  little  theatre,  of  which  the  stage  was  one  end.  I  was 
the  orchestra  at  the  piano,  and  we  placed  three  chairs  for  the 
audience,  consisting  of  Gertrude,  my  father,  and  Allen.  My 
father  was  as  yet  not  advanced  much  beyond  the  stage  of  com- 
pliment ;  he  had  made  a  great  many  of  the  dear  old-fashioned 
kind  about  wit  and  beauty,  and  Venus  and  the  Muse,  but  I  have 
suppressed  them.  Gertrude,  however,  liked  them,  and  said 
that  a  woman  never  became  too  old  to  value  a  compliment,  and 
that  in  the  dear  old  days  of  the  salans  it  was  a  man's  chief  study 
how  best  to  tum  a  compliment.  I  think,  indeed,  that  my  fath- 
er would  have  been  better  pleased  if  we  had  proposed  to  spend 
the  evening  in  these  harmless  gallantries,  especially  with  lsa- 
bel. But  we  gave  him  no  choice,  and  he  had  to  sit  down  and 
listen.  I  remembered  a  former  occasion  when  Allen  read  his 
first  verses,  which  were  so  execrable  that  I  could  have  cried. 
My  father  assumed  exactly  the  same  critical  attitude  with  a 
certain  benevolent  kindliness,  as  if  he  was  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice  truth  to  compliment,  because  Englishmen,  as  is  wellknown 
cannot  write  plays,  but  must  needs  steal  them  from  the  French. 
Allen,  doubtless,  would  be  no  exception ;  still  he  must  be 
heard. 

Then  Isabel  began.  I  suppose  it  was  an  easy  thing  for  her  to 
do,  but  to  me  it  certainly  seemed  a  very  great  thing.  She  had  ac- 
tually  leamed  the  whole  drama ;  she  rolled  up  the  manuscript, 
holding  it  in  her  band  as  an  aid  to  gesture,  and  began  to  act 
the  play.  She  acted  it  so  well  that  my  father  quite  forgot  his 
critical  attitude  and  his  benevolent  expression,  and  became, 
naturally,  the  Frenchman  at  a  play  ;  in  other  words,  he  sat, 
with  parted  Ups  and  wonder-stricken  eyes,  drinking  in  the 
Story.  To  see  an  actress  on  the  stage  among  the  painted 
scenes,  dressed  for  her  part,  among  the  rest  of  the 
Company,  is  one  thing ;  to  see  her  acting  in  ordinary  evening- 
dress,  in  a  drawing-room  is  another  and  a  far  ^!:^^.tÄ.t  ^fcxsx'^. 
For  to  be  carried  away  by  the  iWusion  oi  vYve  sX?i^^  Ss»  ^'^v.'s^^^^"^ 
it  is  only  a  real  actress  who  can  carry  Yät  Yv^^iex^  o\>X  oV^'^'^ 


This  Isabel  did  ;  she  played  the  parts  each  in  tum  herseif  j^j 
she  became  all  the  parts,  one  after  the  olher*  \Ve  did  not  want  "' 
to  he  tüld  who  was  speaking,  By  quick  gc sture,  by  sudden 
chaiige  of  voice  and  m an ner,  she  sustained  the  wliole.  And  I 
alone  knew  that  she  played  it  for  one  of  her  audience.  Only 
my  eye  saw  her  quick  glance  at  Alleni  T-yhich  Said,  allhough  he 
saw  it  notj  "  Is  this  the  true  Interpretation  of  your  thoiight  ? 
Poet,  is  this  justice  to  your  work  ?  "  No  ;  Allen  seemed  not  to 
see  it.  He  looked  nervously  from  Gertrude  to  nie,  as  if  he 
read  our  verdict.  Isabel  had  taken  all  this  trouble  for  him  , 
she  was  interpreting  his  thought ;  she  was  giving  life  to  bis 
puppets.  He  took  her  labor  as  If  it  was  a  gift  of  no  conse- 
quence,     Poor  Isahel  l 

When  she  finished,  at  the  very  lastwords  of  the  third  act 
her  voice  broke  dow^n,  she  stopped  snddenly^  and  she  fled.  Ti| 
the  others  it  seemed  an  artistic  finish ;  the  drania  ended,  Ih^ 
actress  disappeared,  It  was  like  the  dropping  of  the  curtair 
I,  w^ho  knew  hetter,  foliowed  her.  She  had  rushed  to  her  owu 
room,  where  I  found  her  weeping  and  crying. 

"  Isabel  " — I  threw  my  arms  around  her  and  kissed  her- 
"  Isabel,  1  have  learned  all" 

There  was  nothin^  to  learn,   she  declared,     It  was 
exertion  ;  she  was  foolish ;  she  would  be  better  directly— 
was  better  already. 

She  rose  at  once ;  she  bathed  her  eyes  and  met  my  looS 
with  a  Ca  Im  and  steady  gaze.  Yet  she  kne^  that  I  possesse^ 
her  secret. 

"  Oh,  Isabel  t "  I  whispered,  '*  can  you  think  that  I  would 
take  him  from  you  ?  '* 

'*  But  he   loves  you — yoii — you,*'  she  replied,  passionately  " 
*^*  We  must  make  him  happy.    Come,  Ciaire,  what  does  it  matter 
about  ourselves  ?     We  have  got  to  make  him  happy/* 

We  went  back.  Gertnide  and  my  father  were  \vaiting  fo 
TIS.     Then  my  father  rose  and  solemnly  bowed  low  to  Allen, 

"  Poet  and  dramatist,"  he  said,  "  I  salute  thee.  Thou  shalj 
be  a  master,  another  Victor  Hugo,  a  Chateaubriand.'* 

Allen  blushed  and  trembled  with  pleasure, 

Then  my  father  tiirned  to  Isabel.  "  Maelemoiselle,"  he 
satd,  '^  it  is  the  province  of  your  art  to  Interpret  the  art  of  the 
poet,  Permlt  me  to  lay  at  your  feet  the  assurance  of  my  most 
profoun  d  a  dm  i  ra  t  ion  *     Rachel  cQVL\d  tloI  K^v  e  ^ct^ed  bette  n  * ' 
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Word.  But  I  will  'suggest,.  perhaps.  Isabel,  my  dear,  you 
played  better  tonight  than  you  have  ever  played  before." 

"What  can  I  say  to  thank  you  enough,  Isabel?"  asked 
Allen. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  shook  her  head,  "  I  want  no  thanks.  If  Ciaire 
thinks  that  the  play  is  good  and  worthy  of  you,  that  is  enough. 

"  Teil  Allen,  mon  pere,^^  I  said,  "  what  we  think  of  his 
play.* 

"  It  is  a  play  so  good,  my  son,"  he  replied,  "  that  Ciaire 
shall  translate  it  into  French  and  we  will  offer  it  to  the  Francais. 
Can  I  say  more,  my  dear  ? " 

Allen's  face  was  soft  and  his  eyes  luminous,  with  the  joy  of 
his  work.  I  laughed  in  my  heart  to  think  that  this  man  was  to 
be  judged  as  an  ordinary  lover.  There  was  a  mathematician 
once  who  forgot  his  wedding  day  ;  there  was  a  German  scholar 
who  so  far  observed  that  festival  that  he  only  read  for  twelve 
hours  instead  of  fourteen ;  there  was  the  case  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  who  used  his  mistress's  finger  as  a  tobacco  stopper ; 
but  I  think  I  cannot  remember  any  instance  in  history  of  a 
poet,  three  or  four  days  before  the  question,  which  is  supposed 
to  mean  a  Jife's  happiness,  has  to  be  answered,  who  yet  was 
carried  away  and  absorbed  in  his  own  poem. 

IsabePs  eyes  met  mine,  and  made  ans  wer,  "  What  does  it 
matter  about  ourselves  ?    We  have  first  to  make  them  happy." 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

will's  return. 


The  next  day,  and  the  day  after,  and  the  day  after  that,  we 
showed  our  guests  all  our  beautiful  places  ;  we  drove  about 
through  leafy  lanes  and  past  picturesque  cottages  Standing  in 
the  midst  of  flowers ;  we  went  to  the  quiet  little  town  of  Abridge, 
on  the  river  Roding,  standing  in  a  circle  as  if  it  had  oxvqä.  V^^^-^ 
within  a  round  wall  ,•  we  showed  them  t\ve  ^\\^  v^x\.%  oV^^^^-^x^^ 
Forest  and  Copped  Hall  Park,  and  tVve  \>\it\2\  ^\^cfc  «cössw^'^iöR 


old  place  of  graves,  which  looks  out  upon  the  broad  Valley  of 
the  Lee.  Everywhere  there  were  trees,  with  sunshine,  flowers, 
and  the  singing  of  birds  and  a  sweet  calm. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Gertrude,  "  this  is  the  true  birthplace  of  a 
poet." 

"  Yet  at  the  West  End  you  know  nothing  of  it." 

"  I  thought  that  Epping,  and  all  about  it,  was  given  over  to 
the  mob  who  drink  beer  and  break  branches  and  shout,"  she 
Said. 

**  Only  a  little  of  the  forest.  Beyond  High  Beech  yöu  have 
solitude  and  quiet.  At  Hainault  we  are  nearly  always  left  in 
peace.     And  the  quiet  lanes  beyond  are  never  visited." 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  come  here,"  she  said.  "  Isabel,  do  you 
feel  that  we  understand  Allen  better  from  seeing  the  place 
where  he  was  brought  up  ? " 

Isabel  was  thinking  about  him,  I  suppose,  because  she 
Started  and  blushed. 

"To-night,"  I  said,  "you  will  meet  some  of  the  people 
among  whom  Allen  lived.  They,  at  least,  did  not  help  to  make 
him  a  poet." 

It  was  my  evening.  They  all  came  :  Sir  Charlys  and  Lady 
Withycomb,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Massey,  and  Mrs.  Gallaway, 
with  her  three  daughters,  and  some  of  the  girls  from  the  school 
and  some  from  the  village,  and  half  a  dozen  young  men.  I 
was  very  careful  that  Gertrude  ^ould  talk  to  most  of  them.  It 
was  delightful  to  witness  her  bewildered  look  when  the  good 
old  City  knight  told  her  of  the  glorious  failures  of  the  leading 
residents,  and  related  his  storv  about  the  Prince  of  Wales.  I 
wanted  her  to  understand  perfectly  that  in  this  talk  of  money 
and  of  the  City  there  was  no  place  for  the  lofty  thougfhts  and 
splendid  verse  on  which  Allen's  soul  had  been  nourished.  I 
wanted  to  make  her  feel  that  the  only  house  in  the  village 
where  such  things  could  be  encourajjed  or  comprehended  was 
our  own,  and  the  only  man  who  could  encourage  them  was  my 
father.  He  it  was,  and  none  other,  who  had  made  a  poet  out 
of  a  City  clerk.  As  for  my  evening,  it  was  not,  to  be  sure,  like 
Gertrude's.  We  had  no  people  who  had  done  anvthing,  but 
we  amused  ourselves.  The  Fc'ioolgirls  played  a  Proverb  of 
De  Müsset* s  and  Sir  Charles  weT\t  s^owxvd  2L^\e.e.^  ^tvd  snored  ; 
one  or  two  of  us  played  and  san^\  ^itvd  ^x^?»^xv\\^  ^^  O^-ax^^ 


lession  Ol  leciers.  i  ms  annoyea  me  lor  me  momenr,  oecause 
I  thought  she  might  be  set  against  Will,  since  he  had  a  father 
of  mind  so  narrow.  He  also  told  Gertrude,  but  this  I  learned 
afterward,  that  Allenjpad  no  chance  with  me  at  all,  and  his 
own  son  very  üttle,  because  the  third  suitor,  Olinthus  Gallaway, 
had  risen  to  so  amazing  a  pitch  of  greatness  that  it  was  im- 
possible  for  a  dazzled  maid  to  resist  his  attractions.  Altogether 
Gertrude  passed  a  very  astonished  evening. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock,  and  our  friends  were  beginning  to 
separate  ;  some  of  the  eider  ones  had  already  gone  ;  we  were 
dancing  the  last  waltz,  Isabel  and  Allen  together,  and  I  was 
sitting  out. 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  some  sounds  which  you  can 
hear  above  and  among  all  others,  however  loud  they  may  be  ?  - 
l'he  sound  I  heard,  above  the  music  and  the  laughter  and  the 
talk,  was  the  sound  of  a  fojfstep  on  the  gravel  of  the  garden 
walk.  I  had  not  heard  that-  Step  for  three  years.  But  yet  I 
knew  and  heard  it  amid  the  buzz  of  talk,  the  sound  of  the 
piano,  and  the  laughter  of  the  girls.  It  surprised  me  for  the 
moment  to  think  that  Allen  did  not  hear  it.  But  he  was  dancing 
with  Isabel.  His  arm  was  round  her  waist,  her  face  was  lying 
on  his  Shoulder.     How  should  he  hear  ? 

I  sprang  to  my  feet  and  stepped  quickly  through  the  win- 
dow  which  was  open  to  the  lawn.  The  night  was  dark,  but  I 
saw  his  figure  Standing  within  the  garden  rails,  as  if  in  hesita- 
tion,  and  I  ran  across  the  lawn  to  meet  him.  He  seized  me, 
as  I  came,  by  both  hands,  and  held  them  in  his  streng,  firm 
grasp,  though  his  voice  trembled. 

"  Ciaire  !  "  was  all  he  said.  And  I  said  nothing,  because  I 
could  not  speak,  and  because  at  that  moment  I  feit  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  doubt  or  hesitation  possible,  and  that  for  me 
there  was  only  one  man  in  the  world  whom  I  could  love  as 
Will  wished  me  to  love  him. 

Had  he  taken  me  in  his  arms  that  moment  I  should  have 
told  him  all ;  but  he  did  not.  He  only  held  my  hands  for  a 
m'nute  and  let  me  go. 

*'  Come,  Will,"  I  said,  "  and  see  my  father." 

"  I  have  not  seen  my  own  yet,"  he  replied.     "  l  catae.  bftx^ 
strsüght  from  the  Station,  where  I  \vave  "VeAX.  «^^"t^^ök»^'^'^^*^^ 
morrow,    But  you  have  a  party,  CVavr%% 
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^r  "  One   moraeni,  Ciaire*    You   are  well  ?     Let  me   look   at^l 

We  were  on  die  lawn,  and  by  tlie  light  of  the  room  he 
lookcd  in  my  face,  and  I   in  his»     My  heart  sank,  and  I  feit 
hnmbled  and  ashamed  be cause  of  the  great  love  which  I  saw^ 
in  those  brave  eyes  of  his.     Ne%*er  girl  had  braver  lover, 

Then  I  turned  away,  confused,  and  led  him  by  the  hand^ 
into  the  room,  and  my  father  sprang  to  bis  feefc  and  cried, 
**  Will!  '*  and  the  dancerss  stopped,  and  Allen  left  Isabel,  and 
the  girl s  of  the  village  all  ran  to  shake  him  by  die  band  ;  and 
the  schoolgirls  caiight  hold  of  each  other  and  looked  at  me, 
because  they  knesv^-dear  me !  everybody  knew — my  love-story, 
and  gazed  upon  the  suitor  whom  they  had  never  seen,  and 
whispered  to  each  other  that  he  was  the  tallest  and  properest 
of  the  three*  Isabel  stood  by  Gertrude^s  chair  watching  hic 
CLirioiisly* 

He  was  only  a  handsome  lad  wlien  he  went  away;  he  re 
tumed  to  us  a  handsome  man  now,  iirm  and  well  set  up,  bisl 
cheek  a  little  bronzed  with  the  sea-breezes — a  strong  man,  h\s\ 
hcad  erect,  bis  bearing  confident,  his  voice  firm.     He  sJioolj 
hands  with  all  the  girls,  laughing,  and  then  with  my  fatherJ 
and,  last  of  all,  with  Allen. 

**  I  knew.  Allen,"  he  said,  "  what  would  happen.     Teil  me 
Ciaire,  does  he  know  how  proud  we  are  of  him  ?  " 

There  was  ahvays  a  great  contrast  between  the  two  ^  tl 
one  so  eager,  restless,  and  nervous,  and  the  other  so  self-reliant," 
so   calm  and  strong;  but  it  seemed  intensified.     Allen's  eyes 
had,  more  than  ever,  the  far-oif,  expectant  look  of  one  who 
lives  in  Imagination  ;  WilTs,  more  than  ever/the  steady,  watch* 
ful  Icok  of  one  who  works.     His  eyes  were  Hke  the  eyes  of  a 
pilot  for  trusly  watch  and  ward.     For  bim  the  world  was  füll 
of  work  to  be  done,  and  it  was  no  place  for  dreams ;  to  Alleni 
the  only  work  was  m  dreams.     Then  I  led  him  to  Gertnide. 

''  Gertnide/*  I  sald,  "  this  !s  Will ;  he  landed  this  very  dayJ 
and  has  come  straipjht  to  see  us.  Will,  this  is  Miss  Gertrudel 
Holt,  and  this  is  Miss  Isabel  Holt.  They  are  Allen's  veiy  1 
best  and  dearest  friends,  and  have  helped  him  to  make  the/ 
splendid  beginning  of  whicb  we  are  all  so  proud/' 

Gertmde   shook   hands  with  him,   sayin^  sometbing  kind» 

After  thrt  the  evening  was  broken  up,     Everybody  feit  that  we 

shouhl  like  to  be  left  alone,  aud  \\\&^  V\v\<\\^  >«^tÄ.  ^^ijtN.    "Sms^ 

the  eldest  Miss  Gallaway  wh^jjexe^Vo  me;,^\^T^^'MKw\^>5Q  ' 


pointment  would  be  easily  consoled,  and  that  something  must 
be  done  in  the  village  for  the  consolation  of  Will.  Olinthus, 
she  Said,  was  talking  of  a  house  in  Kensington  Palace  Gardens ; 
of  course  it  mattered  nothing  to  him  what  the  rent  would  be, 
and  he  had  let  fall  something  about  a  carriage  and  pair ;  but 
that  his  wife  would  have  every  reason  to  expect,  and  it  was,  in 
fact,  due  to  his  position.  Then  she  went  her  way.  Poor  girls  ! 
They  little  knew  that  the  greatness  they  thought  so  much  of . 
was  destroyed  already  irrecoverably. 

So  they  were  all  gone,  and  we  were  left  to  talk. 

At  midnight  Gertrude  left  us,  and  soon  after  my  father.  I 
made  Isabel  stay;  I  wanted  to  make  her  feel,  somehow,  as  if 
Will  belonged  to  her  as  well  already,  because  he  would  in  a 
way  belong  to  her  in  the  future.  One  could  not  look  forward 
to  any  severance  of  the  sweet  ties  of  love  and  friendship  be- 
tween  us  all  We  went  into  the  garden,  and  sat,  with  shawls 
about  our  heads,  talking  through  the  short  summer  night. 

First  we  made  Will  teil  us  all  his  adventures,  or  as  many  of 
them  as  he  could  think  of ;  because  it  was  absurd  to  suppose 
that  a  man  had  been  away  for  three  long  years,  and  among 
Chinamen  with  pigtails  and  Chinawomen  with  flat  faces  and 
pinched-up  feet,  without  having  more  adventures  than  he  could 
teil  in  a  summer  night.  Ridiculous  to  teil  us  that  residence  in 
Shanghai  is  as  dull  almost  as  residence  in  our  village  by  the 
Forest ! 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  he  said,  "  as  monotonous  as  life  in  the  City, 
but  for  the  people  you  meet — the  people  from  all  over  the 
World,  the  people  with  stories  of  adventure  to  teil.  You  come 
across  them  on  board  the  steamers ;  they  are  going  no  one 
knows  whither,  and  Coming  no  one.  knows  whence,  and  they 
live  no  one  knows  how.  They  are  always  ready  to  go  on  to 
Fiji,  or  to  land  at  Borneo,  or  to  take  a  place  at  Shanghai ;  only 
to  talk  with  these  men  is  worth  going  all  the  way  to  China." 

"  And  no  adventures.  Will,  among  the  Chinese  ?  " 

"  None  at  all  Ciaire.  But  a  good  many  talks  among  them. 
Never  believe  that  the  Chinese  are  a  worn  out  race,  or  the 
Chinese  Empire  rotten.  They  are  as  vigorous  a  people  as  any 
in  the  world.  Wait  tili  the  tug  comes  of  Cossack  versus 
China." 

We  all  agreed  that  we  would  wait,  and  pres^^xslV^  Vsfe  \i^^?cc^ 
to  teil  US  \ong  stories  of  the  places  he  Yvad  seexi — nJcä  w-jsxx^-^ 


^r    "  Vou  have  heard  enough  about  myself,"  he  saiA  ^H 

Just  then  the  church  dock  Struck  one,  but  nobody  took  any 
notice.  As  if  vve  were  going  to  be  rukd  hy  clocks  on  the  night 
wheu  Will  came  home  1 

'*  Come,  Allen,  you  have  done  something  for  yourself  wo 
doing.     Teil  me  about  yourself,  and  hovv  you  have  got  on  " 

Then  Allen,  with  much  hesitation,  began  to  teil  bis  sto^ 
all  of  which  you  know  perfeclly  well  already,  and  liow  he  ha< 
made  no  raoney  yet,  but  plenty  of  hope  ;  that  is  to  say,  n 
longer  the  vague  hope  of  a  boy,  but  the  hope  grounded  on  worl 
done  and  praise  gained  Isabel  helped  him  with  a  vvord 
two.  All  the  night  she  was  considering  Will  curkusly,  as 
wondering  how  such  a  splendid  man  could  come  from  so  meai 
a  place.  Why,  it  was  all  my  fatber's  doing.  He  raade  a  mai 
of  action  and  ambition  out  of  Will,  and  a  poet  out  of  Alle 
and  both  by  the  same  method  5  but  then  there  could  never 
another  man  like  my  father. 

And  then  we  had  to  teil  about  Olmthus  and  his  surprisini 
rise^  so  that  he  alone,  out  of  the  three  who  went  into  the  Cii: 
resolved  to  emulate  Whittington,  seemed  to  have  succeeded. 
for  my  own  part,  feit  horribly,  dreadfully  guilty,  becavise 
knew  the  shameful,  foolish  secret  of  it  all,  and  could  hä^ 
foretold  the  conclusion.  If  a  man  has  been  away  for  thn 
years  there  is  so  much  to  be  told  that  can  never  be  told 
leiten  W^e  had  become  rieh  ;  Will  had  been  told  that  by  lette; 
and  he  rejoiced,  We  had  left  our  little  cottage  and  taken 
large  house  ;  Will  was  told  that.  We  got  together  the  peopl« 
of  the  place  and  had  a  wcckly  evening  ;  he  was  told  that»  H( 
was  told  everything  ;  and  ytjt  until  he  saw  for  himself  he  dh 
not  understand  the  difference  all  tbese  things  made, 

**When  I   went  away/*'he  explained  to   Isabel,  ^^  nobod 
cver  met  ;  there  was  no  dancing  or  singing^  OT  any  pleasa 
things  at  all^only  talk  about   money  and  the   horrible  storie! 
about  the  bankruptcies,"      Allen   shuddered,      **  And  Ciaire 
lived  in  a  pretty  little  cottage,  with  rooms  about  as  big  as  cu 
boards,  like  a  doli 's  house,  didn't  you,  Ciaire  ?  " 

"  I  have  shown  Isabel  the  furniture  we  had,"  I  said.  *' 
have  kept  it  all,  and  put  it  into  the  smallest  room  of 
house." 

"  And  then  I  come  home  and  find  adance — actually  adance 
— going  on  in  the  village,  awd  VYiti  ^\\%  Xq'^Vvtv^^^xI  vUe^e 
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^  "  And  yet  a  republican,  Will." 

"  I  know,  or  rather,  a  man  filled  with  the  enthusiasm  o£ 
humanity." 

"  Oh,  the  dream — the  dream  ! "  Allen  said,  impatiently. 
"  It  was  fortunate  for  me  that  I  never  kaew  until  it  was  too 
lata,  about  that  drearr.." 

"  A  noble  dream,"  Will  said,  "the  noblest  of  a'il  dreams! 
Yet,  Allen,  you  always  longed  for  what  you  have.  Are  you 
happy  at  last.  Allen  ?  " 

He  laid  his  hand  on  Allen's  Shoulder,  in  the  old,  familiär 
way.  When  girls  kiss  each  other,  young  men  lay  heavy 
hands  on  each  other's  Shoulders. 

"  I  am  as  happy  as  I  can  be,"  Allen  replied.  *'  Am  I  not, 
Isabel  ? " 

"  How  can  I  teil }  "  she  replied,  quickly.  Then  she  added, 
gently,  "  If  to  have  succeeded  in  what  you  most  desired  makes 
one  happy,  you  ought  to  be  happy,  Allen.  For  you  have  al- 
ready  succeeded.." 

Will  looked  at  his  old  friend  with  a  quick,  involuntary  glance 
of  surprise — first  at  him,  and  then  at  Isabel.  I  knew  very  well 
what  he  meant.  Could  Allen  be  happy,  he  thought,  with  that 
question  still  to  be  answered  ?  And  who  was  this  girl  who  sat 
with  US  as  if  she  were  one  of  us — one  of  the  little  band  of  f  riends  ? 
Why  did  Allen  turn  to  her  ?  Next  day,  when  an  oppurtunity 
came,  he  asked  me  what  these  things  meant.  I  told  him — well, 
the  convenient  half  truth,  which  left  him  even  more  puzzled 
than  before.  In  no  society  of  which  he  had  any  experience  did 
the  young  men  and  the  maidens,  who  were  neither  brothers  and 
sisters  nor  cousins  nor  lovers,  call  each  other  by  the  Christian 
name,  and  talk  with  an  absence  of  reserve  so  complete.  *•  Can 
a  man  be  in  love  with  two  girls  at  once  ? "  he  asked. 

"  I  think  not.  Will.  Perhaps  these  are  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  literary  world  of  which,  you  see,  you  know 
nothing.     It  is  a  pretty  custom,  is  it  not } " 

"  For  a  girl  to  be  called  by  her  Chris' ian  name  by  all  the 
men  ?  I  am  only  a  Chinaman,  Ciaire,  and  know  nothing,  but 
I  shouldn't  like  to  see  you,  for  example,  called  by  your  name." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  custom  of  the  house.  Will." 

He  shook  his  head  and  laughed.     "  Perhaps  it  is  only  Al- 
len's  playful  way,"  he  said.     "  Poets  must  de  what  iVä^  ^V^-ase.* 
They  are  privileged.      What  does    it    raattex,    M     ^ÄRx^.  Ns» 
happy  ?  ** 
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So  we  talkedj  and  the  short  night  drew  on  to  daylight  if 
was  nearly  three  o'clock  in  the  moraing,  and  the  sun  rises,  in 
June,  before  four. 

*'  No  one  watits  to  go  to  bed/'  I  said,  "  Let  us  all  go  into 
the  Forest  and  see  the  sun  rise/* 

Isabel  and  I  changed  our  dresses  for  short  Walking  frocks 
and  stout  boots,  and  we  sallied  forth  into  the  still  and  qaiet 
morning.  We  crossed  the  dewy  meadow  and  pkinged  into  the 
Forest,  where  beneath  the  trees  were  h  an  ging  about  some 
shadows  of  twilight.  I  told  Will  to  lead  the  way,  if  he  remeoi' 
bered, 

*'  As  if  I  could  forget  1  "  he  said,  and  !ed  the  way, 

I  went    next  and    Isabel  followed,  Allen  came    last, 
Will  led  US  from  the  open  glade  by  a  wet  and  narrow  lane 
but  no  one  cared  for  the  long,   wet  grass — among  low  over- 
hanging  branches  to  where  od  iiigh  ground  we  could  s^and  and 
see  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

Did  yoü  ever  see  the  sun  rise  ?    You  may  see  it,  if  yo 
are  awake,  on  an  average,  I  suppose,  about  one  day  in  six,  and 
in  JunCj  wlien  the  mornings  are  rnostly  fine  about  every  other 
day.     In  order  to  see  it  in  the  summer  you  must  sit  up    all 
night,  as  we  did ;  or  you  must  get  up  very  early  indeed,   whei^^ 
you  are  in  the  middle  of  your  sleep.     I  had  seen  it  from   iii]|^| 
bedroom  window  in  the  old  days,  and  especially  those  sad  day^^ 
when  the  boys  first  went  away,  and  I  used  to  lie  awake  al  night 
wondering  how  one  conld  live  three  years  withotit  them.     Then 
I  used  to  sit  at  the  window  and  watch  the  east  for  the  first 
streak  of  day,  thoogli  when  it  came  it  very  often  found  me 
sleeping  in  the  chain     But  it  is  best  to  see  it  in  the  Forest, 
with  the  trees  behind  you — the  grand  oldtrees  which  seemjike 
yourself,  to  be  waiting  for  the  sun  rise,   and  trees  beside  you, 
and  trees  sloping  away  befora  you,   and  far  away  in  the   dLs- 
tance  the  country  dark,  silent,  and  mvsterious,      But   in   Ih 
trees  thcre  is  the  twitter  of  the  birds  :  they  are  only  half  awak 
and  they  are  dreaming.     And  in  the  branches  there  !s  the  ru 
tling  of  the  leaves,  as  if  the  morning  breeze  was  waking  rhe 
from  their  slumbers,     Then  in  the  enst  the  grav  Hght  whl 
lies  all  round  the  honzon  on  a  summer  night  begins  to  put  o 
colori  and  falnt,  beautiful  shades  of  opal,  sapphire,  and  colo 
which  fiRve  no  name,  and  have   never  yet  been   caught  by 
Printer,  Ue  in  broad  beUs  ot\e  a?Qo\^^  tV^-  t>x\ve:\,  ^^0^  l^sv  ^  tew 
moments  only,  and  then  long  fiti^^xs  qI\v^\^^c^xv^^^^^^\^Vi 


hymn  of  praise,  and  the  sun  rolls  upwards  and  warms  the  cold 
bosom  of  the  earth.  And  who  am  I  that  I  should  try  in  feeble 
words  to  speak  of  this  grand  pageant  of  the  dawn  ? 

Suddenly  a  lark  began  to  sing  high  over  our  heads,  and  we 
Started  and  looked  at  each  other. 

"  Ciaire,"  whispered  Isabel,  catching  my  hand,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears,  "  I  shall  never  forget  this  night,  never — never. 
Oh,  my  dear !     I  know  not  what  to  think  or  say." 

"  It  is  a  fitting  end  to  our  talk,"  I  said.  *'*  Will  has  come 
back  and  Allen  has  succeeded,  and  we  are  at  another  dawn  of 
a  better  day.  Come,  Isabel,  let  us  go  home."  We  left  the 
boys  and  went  back  together,  hand-in-hand,  but  silent. 

"I  have  suffered,  dear  Isabel,"  I  said,  "because  I  did  not 
know  ;  but  now  I  know  and  I  am  happy.  It  is  the  dawn  of  a 
happy  day  for  you,  dear  Isabel,  who  love  one  cf  the  two  so 
much,  and  for  me,  because  I  love — the  other.  Kiss  me,  dear. 
Let  US  always  be  sisters.  You  have  taken  Allen's  heart  from 
me,  and  you  have  only  made  me  happier  for  the  loss.  Re- 
member  what  you  said,  *Above  all  things  we  must  make  him 
happy.' " 

"  Oh,  Ciaire  1"  the  tears  came  again  into  her  eyes.  "  Can 
you,  can  any  girl  give  up  Allen  ?  And  besides,  you  do  not 
know — " 

"  Hush,  Isabel !  I  know  very  well ;  but  let  us  keep  our 
secret." 

It  was  half-past  four  by  this  time.  I  suppose  we  ought  to 
have  gone  to  bed  and  lain  awake  thinking  of  our  lovers.  Alas  ! 
we  were  both  outrageously  hungry,  and  we  went  to  the  supper- 
room  and  ate  cold  chicken  and  dVank  claret-cup,  and  went  to 
bed  laughing,  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  love  in  the 
World. 

As  for  our  lovers,  I  believe  they  had  cigars,  and  did  not  go 
to  bed  at  all.  And  I  know  for  certain  that  temper  was  ex- 
hibited  in  certain  quarters  when  it  became  known  that  Will, 
after  three  years'  absence,  actually  went  first  of  all  to  see  Ciaire, 
with  whom  and  Allen  Engledew  he  sat  up  all  the  night,  only  call- 
ing  upon  his  own  mother  in  the  morning.  I  went  to  bed  and 
to  sleep,  and  perhaps  I  dreamed  the  ihing,  and  perhaps  I 
heard  it ;  but  when  I  awoke  a  voice  was  in  my  ear — the  voice 
of  my  father — and  words  saying,  "  She  nv\U  c\\oo^^>ö^\.^^^^  ^^ 
two — the  man  who  acts  and  the  man  wVio  >Ni\Xes — ^^^^\\to^ 


Could  Gertnade  and  niy  father  Iiave  talked  together  in  th|^^ 
gardca  wliile  I  was  still  aslecp  ?   and  could  I,  in  half-waking 
dreams,  have  heard  thcm  ? 

The  man  who  acts.  Surely  it  is  best  for  a  man  to  act*  Men 
häve  to  do  tlie  work  of  ihe  world*  Tliat  man  who  does  it 
carries  out  the  purpose  for  whicli  he  was  born  better  than  tlis 
man  ^vho  talks  about  the  worker,  My  choice  ?  Why,  I  never 
lud  any  choice.  Althoügh  I  thought  I  was  going  to  sit  down 
and  excrcise  a  deliberate  jiidgment,  I  could  not  do  otherwise, 
whcn  the  time  should  come,  but  hold  out  both  my  hands  and 
say,  "  Take  me.  Will,  I  am  your  own,"  I  believe,  if  yoa 
rightly  consider  it,  that  tbis  is  the  case  with  every  woman*  Sli^ 
does  not  choose^  but  she  gives  her  love — ^because  she  cajmc 
clioose  but  give  it. 


CHAPTER  XXXYIII, 

THE  OPINIONS  OF   A  CHl^TAMAIf, 


TiiE  retuna  of  one  native  is,  I  suppose,  a  great  event  in  ; 
quiet  village,  and  hcre  were  two  natives  returned,  one,  at  leasl 
carry ing  his  sheaves  with  him,  although  to  the  general  eye  he" 
secmed  as  if  he  wlis  laden  with  straw  and  chaif,  and  stubble 
and  tares,  instead  of  golden  grain.     So  that  the  retum  of  Will 
who  had  certainly  "  got  on  "  in  a  material  way,  created  more 
general  interest     Bcsides,  Allen  had  never  been  really  away, 
and  rumors  were  always  aßoat  of  his  starving  agonies  and  mäd 
ambitions.     Most  of  the  residents  pictured  bim  as  sittmg  with 
a  tight  belt  round  his  waist,  to  keep  down  the  pangs  of  hunger 
while  he  wrote  poems  which  nobody  wotdd  buy,  or  paragraphs 
for  daily  papers  at  a  penny  a  line — they  were  very  eloquent  ob 
that  penny  a  line — Mr.  Skant!ebur>%  especiallv,  knew  aU  abod 
it;  or  eise  he  was  imagined  a??  forniin^  one  of  a  rnndcan  crnw? 
of  roysterer^,  sin'^ing  and  drinkin^,  w^ith  the  accompaniment  c 
tobacco.     Mr.  Massey  it  was  wbo  knew  bow  literary  men  alwav 
Sit  up  o*  ni^^hts  to^^ether^  and  get  drunk   and  sin^  and  smoki 
pipes.      Jt  was  ^  think,  rather  a   disappoiniment  to  most  of  nj 
whcn  AJIen  came  back,  certainlv  well  fed,  well  dressed,  an^ 
notf  so  far  as  cnidd  h'^.  sf^en,  ^t&'Ä.t\N  ^V^ttv  \^  äV\\\V. 

:iiave  beentalkmgto  S\t  C\\^t\^s,  0.^\i^r  ^^\^^'^^ 


I  have  been  wept  over  by  AUen's  mother,  who  said  that  I  was 
the  supplanter  of  her  son ;  but  she  did  not  blame  me.  I  have 
been  warned  by  Mrs.  Gallaway  " — here,  I  believe,  I  blushed— 
**  and  I  have  been  to  town  and  called  upon  Tommy  the  Great 
— Trismegistus — thrice  greatest  Tommy  ! '' 

"  Did  you  call  at  his  office  ? '' 

"  Yes,  I  did,  at  eleven  in  the  morning.  Claire,  there  is 
something  wrong  with  His  Greatness.  He  looks  pale. 
He  pulled  out  a  pint  of  Champagne  while  I  was  with 
him,  and  because  I  would  have  none  he  drank  it  all  him- 
self.  He  grinned  in  a  ghastly  ^ay  when  I  congratulated  him 
on  his  success.     There  is  something  wrong  with  Olinthus.'* 

I  knew  very  well  indeed  what  was  wrong  with  him,  but  I 
would  not  teil  him. 

"  Tommy  did  not  pretend  the  ordinär)'  polite  rejoicing  at 
my  retum ;  did  not  say  he  was  glad  to  see  me ;  did  not  ask 
me  to  dine  with  him  at  his  club  or  anywhere  eise ;  did  not 
show,  or  pretend,  the  least  interest  in  my  movements,  and  he 
seemed  mightily  relieved  when  I  came  away.  But  perhaps  he 
had  his  work  upon  his  mind — another  fortune  to  make  before 
noon,  I  dare  say." 

This  w^as  just  what  one  would  have  expected  of  the  poor 
man.  With  ruin  staring  him  in  the  face,  the  visit  of  his  old 
schoolfellow  would  only  distract  him. 

"  His  cheeks  are  flabby,  and  his  hand  shakes,  and  his  eyes 
are  bloodshot.  On  the  whole,  Claire,  I  would  rather  not  be  in 
poor  old  Tommy's  shoes.  But  what  a  fellow  he  is  !  Fancy  his 
hiding  away  those  wonderful  powers  of  his  !  And  fancy  our- 
selves  being  such  donkeys  as  to  call  him  stupid !  We  used  to 
laugh  at  him,  Allen  and  I,  because  he  couldn't  understand 
things  at  school.  He  was  stupid,  was  he  ?  Why,  this  finance 
business,  which  I  take  to  be  pure  plundering  and  robbery,  is  a 
thing  which  wants  a  quicker  brain  and  wider  knowledge  than 
any  other  trade  in  the  world.  Where  did  he  pick  up  his  knowl- 
edge. 

I  knew  that  as  well,  but  I  could  not  teil  him. 

"When  I  asked  him  he  sighed,  and  said  that  he  didn't  know 
whether  the  thing  was   worth   the    trouble   it   had   cost   him. 
Trouble  !  it  must  have   been  downright,  resolute  work  of  the 
hardest  kind,  coupled  with  the  most  e-xUa.ox^vcv^v.-^    ^•^'2?^^>2c^ - 
You  see,  it  means  nothing  more  or  \ess  \\vaw  \.o  ^x\^  ovvX^ö^  ^^^; 
tanity  the  things  which  are  kept  in  the  bacVgcowxv^.,    Xq>x\«>^ 


gether  looked ;  o  glum  that  1  came  away.    1  expected  to  find  him  ^^ 
svvaggering  over  liis  money  after  tlie  old  fashion,     What  does 
it  niean?" 

It  meant  that  the  great  finaocier  was  going  to  be  horribly 
punisJied,  and  perhaps  held  iip  to  ridicule.     But  that  I  could^J 
Dot  reveaL     Will  went  on  :  ^U 

"  Coming  home  in  ihe  train  I  heard  scme  talk  which  adds^l 
to  my  presentments  about  him,  There  were  t\vo  men  talking 
about  some  Company  or  olher.  I  heard  the  name  of  Gallaway 
meutioned,  and  one  of  them  began  to  teil  a  long  story  about 
the  way  in  whtch  Mr.  Olinthus  Gallaway  has  been  making 
money.  I  panly  suspected  it  before.  It  seems  that  he  has 
been  following  the  same  game  as  that  canied  on  ten  years  ago 
or  so  by  CoUiber.  This  man  seemed  to  know  sotnething  about 
it.  There  is  a  row  impending,  it  appears.  They  are  going  to 
niake  an  attempt  atfixing  a  certain  prospectuson  Olinthus.  If 
he  can  be  proved  to  haVe  framed  this  prospectus  an  actlon 
will  be  broiight  against  hira,  It  is  quite  certain  that  be  took 
up  and  sold  the  shares.  I  wonder  if  that  is  ihe  reason  why 
Tommy  Icoked  so  gknn  ?  The  man  in  the  train  said  that  Ü 
such  an  action  could  be  broiight^  and  was  successful,  the  re- 
sult  would  make  one  of  the  riebest  men  in  the  City  a  bankrupt- 
Another  man,  viho  seemed  vindlctive,  remarked  that  for  his  ö\xn 
part  he  should  like  nothing  better  than  to  see  him  and  all  such 
fellows  on  the  treadmill  I  snppose  be  was  a  shareholder  in  ^ 
one  of  the  illustrious  Tommy 's  companies.  ^1 

I  cban^ed  the  subject*  ^H 

*^  You  have  not  told  me,  Will,  how  you  find  the  place  and 
all  the  people  in  it.  Allen  says  it  has  grown  so  smalh  The 
Forest  is  only  a  wood  of  very  limited  cxtent ;  he  can  no  longer 
feel  lost  in  it^  and  he  has  ceased  to  fcel  any  awe  for  the  glorious 
banlcrupts/'  , 

"  I  do  not  find  the  place  any  other  than  it  used   to  be,  bufl 
the  people  are  changed.     Mr.  Colliber  h  gone,  which  seems 
good  thing  for  ever>'body,     The  man  nsed  to  remind  me  of 
haw^k,  with  his  hooked  nose  and  sbarp  eyes  and  quick  savagfl 
manner.     I  never  think  of  a  fin ander  without  supposing  hiitT 
^rcntly  to  resemble  Mr.  Colliber ;  when  I  called  npon  Tommy 
I  fiiJJy  expected  to  find  that  h\s  ieatures  were  changed,  and  I 
Bm  ffi5appointed.     He  tt\\^M  V^e^  \\io\3i^\V \.o  \^V  ^  \\\ll&  likc 
^n  oi\%  wiih  his  fat  cbeeks,  Wt  uot  aX  ^W  ^^^^^^ 


"AS  lor  tne  uauaways,  i  suppose  it  is  quite  natural  tnat 
they  should  be  proud  of  their  brother ;  but  perhaps  they  are 
a  little  more  inflated  than  one  would  like  to  see.  And  they 
did  dwell  upon  the  contrast  between  my  positioft  and  Tommy's. 
I  wonder  if  they  understood  at  all  what  it  means  ?  Do  you 
think  they  ean  understand  ?  Why,  if  they  could,  the  reading 
of  the  eighth  commandment  every  Sunday  would  strike  them 
dumb  wlth  terror  and  shame." 

He  could  not  forget  the  story  of  the  Company  which  he  had 
heard  in  the  train. 

"  And  I  have  been  to  see  AUen's  mother.  The  poor  lady 
told  her  tale  of  woe.  Her  son  is  no  richer,  she  says,  and  has 
no  prospect  whatever  before  him  of  making  any  money.  It  is 
a  dreadful  thing  to  her.  She  looks  upon  these  ladies  as  his 
most  mischievous  friends.  As  for  his  book,  it  is  only  a  proof 
and  visible  sign  of  degradation.  How  can  abook  make  money 
or  even  a  bare  living  ?     Only  one  thing  would  reconcile  her." 

"What  thing?" 

"  If  they  were  to  elect  Allen  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
she  were  to  see  him  in  his  coach  of  State,  with  chaplain  and 
sword-bearer." 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Engledew  !     And  the  rest,  Will  ?  " 

"  I  found  Sir  Charles  as  well  as  ever.  He  flourished  about 
Olinthus,  of  course,  and  regrets  that  he  is  not  likely  to  live 
long  enough  to  see  his  failure.  This,  he  says,  is  sure  to  be 
colossal.  He  also  expressed  his  hope  that  I  had  brought  back 
from  China  the  true  spirit  of  British  enterprise,  for  which  ray 
father  is  so  distinguished." 

"  Oh,  Will !  but  you  know— " 

"  Yes,  Ciaire,  I  know."  His  face  feil.  "  I  know  and  I  am 
ashamed.  My  father,  at  the  age  of  sixty -five,  has  gone  back 
to  the  City  with  that  old  donkey  Skantlebury,  and  is  gambling, 
with  nothing  to  lose,  and  no  chance  of  getting  any  scraps  of 
Information  except  what  Tommy  throws  him.  I  am  ashamed, 
I  say,  when  I  think  of  those  two  old  men  going  one  after  the 
other  and  humbly  begging  for  advice  and  Instructions." 

"  Will,"  I  cried,  "  please  teil  your  father  to  take  no  more 
advice  from  him.  No,  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  shame,  but 
the  danger.     Teil  him  a'  once." 

"  I  have  no  influence  with  him.     I  have  tried  to  te'^T^'SÄ'^ 
the   danger  to  him,  but  he  has  made  aWtxVe.  x^oxve^  \s^  >»^^ 
transactions,  and  is  füll  of  his  former  aidoi  iot  miNfilv^^'a.tosN^öSN! 


I  am  an   unnatural  son  be cause  I  will  advance  no  money  to 
push  ofiE  the  scheme  at  once/' 

"  Then  the  end  is  certaiii,"  I  said,  thinkmg  of  what  I  knew, 
"  I  suppose  it  is  very  certain,"   he  repHed,  from  his  owo 
knowkdge,     ''  And  thcre  will   be  the  glory  of  a  second  bank- 
niptcyj  in  which  there  will  be  nothing  to  lose,*' 

**  And  now  teil  me  if  you  think  my  father  much  altered," 
**  Nothing  will  ever  alter  him/*  said  Will,     *'youknow  that 
I  was  not  his  favorite  pupil ;  therefore  I  have  not  disappointed 
him,  as  Allen  has.     He  expected  nothing  from  me." 

**  Yes  ;  and  yet  it  was  but  a  dream — an  impossible  dream." 
**  Impossible — perhaps  ;  but  a  noble  dream,  Do  you  know^ 
Ciaire,  that  the  things  he  put  irito  our  heads,  the  things  he 
made  us  see  and  hear,  have  always  been  with  me  ?  So  they 
have  with  Allen.  I  see  in  every  one  of  his  stories  the  presence 
of  these  ideas.  I  am  not  clever  in  his  way,  I  cantiot  create  a 
figure  and  make  her  represent  a  miiltilrude»  Where  Allen  sees 
one  girl  I  see  half  a  niillion  \  where  he  sees  one  couple  I  see 
a  miilion  j  and  I  have  been  thinkmg  abont  tliem  ever  since," 

"  I  know  you  have,  Wilk  I  found  you  out  from  your  letters, 
Does  my  father  know  too  ?  " 

**  I  do  not  suppose  he  does,     How  should  he  know  ?  " 
"He  read  all  your  letters,  Will."     But   it  occurred  to  me 
that  he  had  not^  perhaps,  read  tliem  so  carefully  as  I  had  done, 
and  1  was  confused, 

"  He  see  ms  happier  in  being  rieh,"  Will  said,  "  This 
house  and  his  large  garden  are  more  pleasant  to  him  than  the 
httle  cottage.  He  is  proud  of  his  library,  and  itpleases  him  to 
have  no  work,  especialiy  no  distasteful  work,  to  do,  T  think 
Frenchmen  become  idle  more  gracefully  than  we  restless 
Englishmen,     Look  at  my  father  and  Skantlebury," 

In  the  evening  we  had  a  great  talk,  It  began  with  Gertmde, 
who  could  see  the  arJistic  merit  of  a  picture  or  a  romance, 
whatever  the  subject,  but  had,  I  think,  little  sympathy  with  Ihe 
inartislic  and  Ignorant  multitude  who  get  through  their  lives 
somehovv  with  so  little  joy,  Perhaps  she  was  tooold  for  the 
sentiment  of  the  sympathy,  which  seems  to  me  qnitc  a  modeni 
thing  in  England  and  an  importation  from  France,  who  is  the 
mother  of  all  ideas.  She  was  speak^ng  of  the  Separation  from 
the  ordinary  world  which  belongs  to  the  literary  and  artistic  life,  • 
"Whät/^  she  said,  "  is  to  otbei  peopW  l\v^  e-aLiriest  business  of 
B  life,  is  tö   the  literary  aud  ail\^uc\\le  ^w\^  ^  üs.wm'Si  's^^^^ 
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pit  oaöiy.     ineir  worfc  is  oütsiae.' 

*'  Yetj"  Said  Will  with  diffidence,  "  they  cannot  ccase  to 
human,     Art  without  sympathy  is  like  a    picture  without  at- 

**  It  is  well  said/*  observed  my  father.  ^M 

"  The  sympathy/  ^  said  Isabel,  **  comes  from  the  real  human- 
ity  of  the   artist.     He   would   not,    if  he  could,  cease  to  be 

*^Howcan  a  nmn,"  said  Will,  "  look  on  without  Ion  ging  ^B 
cngage  in  the  struggle  ?     We  are  %hling  an  im  als," 

**  Yoü  are  not  an  artist,  Mr.  Massey/'  said  Gertrude.  "  The 
artist  is  not  a  fighting  man.  He  wants  an  atmosphere  of 
calm " 

"Yet  Benvennto  Cellini— — "  Will  interrupt^d. 

*'  You  cannot/'  Gertrude  went  on,  **  act  as  well  as  observe 
and  meditate.  The  artist  niust  keep  a  steady  hand  and  a  clear 
eye.  He  mustbe  siiperior  to  the  ignoble  struggley  and  ambi- 
tions  of  the  common  life/^ 

These  were  the  ideas  in  which  the  dear  lady  had  been 
brought  up,  A  poet  or  an  artist  was  a  sacred  ereature  who 
watched  the  movements  of  mankind,  but  had  no  part  in  them. 
Allen  murmured  approvah  Will  knocked  the  proposition  all 
to  pieces, 

**  A  great  many  poets  and  writers/'  he  said,  "  have  been 
men  of  action^  and  even  excellent  men  of  business — Shak- 
speare,  for  instance.  Lamartine  tried  state£manshjp  ;  Cer- 
vantes was  a  soldier;  Byron,  Poj^e,  and  Drjden  ^vere  all  able 
to  look  after  their  own  aft'airs.  And,  then,  why  should  not  a 
man  jnin  in  the  ambitions  of  othcr  tuen  ? '' 

'*  Because  it  is  so  much  more  noble  to  look  on  ihan  to 
stmggle  in  the  ignoble  fight,"  said  Allen,  grandly, 

**  I  don^t  know  that.  But  even  if  it  were,  I  do  not  see  that 
the  fight  Is  ignoble.  The  people  work  to  keep  wife  and  child- 
ren.  Work,  therefore,  means  love^  which  is  not  ignoble.  The 
first  desire  is  to  improve  the  material  condition,  That  is  not 
Ignoble,  There  Is  not  much  art  amonf]f  the  mob,  it  is  true,  and, 
tio  desire  for  art,  Art  is  imitation  and  representation^ 
and  means  some  kind  of  ease.  As  for  the  people,!  think  that 
the  spectacle  of  the  whole  world  from  the  very  beginn ing,  look- 
ing  for  some  one  who  will  teil  thera  hovi  et^-aV  V-sXm:.^  ^sva.^  \5ä. 
hMd,  is  not  ignoble. '^ 
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^^B*-  We  live  in  a  land  where  there  is  equal  justice/'  sim  saicL  ^M 
^^^eed  she  liad  always  been  told  soj  and  was  now  too  old  to  ^| 
kam  anythin^  diilercnt  ^M 

"  You  shüuld  ask  the  bctter-class  workman  what  he  thinks   ^m 
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"  You  shüuld  ask  the  bctter-class  workman 
aboiit  equal  justice,"  sald  Will.     "  You  remember  thcold  walks 
aad  talks,  Allen  ? '' 

**Ohyes/'  Allen  repiied,  going  ■witbout  a  blush  strai^ht 
over  to  the  opposlte  side»  "  I  remember  ;  oi  course  I  remem- 
ber now.  The  people  are  always  asking  how  thinks  aie  to  be 
set  rlght.  There  are  a  ihousand  wrongs  of  which  we  feel 
hardly  any,  and  they  fcel  alU  I  had  forgotten.  Bo  you  re- 
member, Will,  the  shocmaker  we  met  one  Sunday  afternoon  at 
Wal  th  am  stow,  and  how  he  spoke  of  rieh  men's  law  and  poor 
men*s  law  f  I  should  have  gone  with  him  and  learncd  how  he 
lived.  We  miss  our  best  chances.  He  wasa  splendid  subject, 
and  I  let  him  go." 

"  Ikit— ignoble,  Allen  ?'* 

"  No,  not  i^noble  j  I  was  wron;^,  The  life  of  the  man  who 
works  is  not  ignoble,  The  ignoble  llfe  begins  a  little  htgher 
üp — or  lowcr  down — with  the  small  trader/' 

"Allen  do  es  weil,"  said  Gert  rüde,  *'  to  study  the  common 
people.  They  are  splendid  raaterial  for  him  ;  they  are  his  Work- 
shop. As  for  me,  I  find  them  coarse  in  manner  and  rough  ia 
Speech.     I  prefer  my  own  kind/' 

"  Allen  might  have  done  better  for  liimself,"  said  Will,  "if 
he  had  Studie d  the  people  a  little  lon^cn  He  observed  and 
made  pictures.  I  suppose.  Allen  " — he  lakl  his  band  on  Allen's 
Shoulder,  the  familiär  trick — "  I  suppose  that  nature  made  you 
an  artist,  so  that  you  see  picturesque  situations  wbere  I  saw 
only  things  ugly  and  mean.  Perhaps  ihe  more  yon  study  the 
people  the  more  picturesque  things  you  will  see,  Let  us  begin 
the  old  walks  again." 

"  We  will,"  Said  Allen ;  "  we  will  have  a  thousand  walks  to- 
gethen  I  shall  get  new  ideas.  Just  as  I  used  to  get  them  wben 
we  were  boys  together,  and  every  walk  brought  a  flood  of 
thoughts.'* 

'*  There  are  two  ways,"  Will  went  on,  "  of  watching  things, 
One  is,  yours,  to  study  the  effect  \  the  other  is,  perhaps,  mine^ 
tö  look  for  the  cause." 

"  After  all/'  said  my  father,  "  it  was  Will  who  learned  my 
Jesson  ari^ht     Then  my  UEe  has  Bot  been  tbiown  away." 

'^Yes/'  Will  went  on,  "l\ia\e  tvoX  K\\«lti'^i£,^t:\^\\s^&^^s:^\ 
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talks  came  back,  and  I  began  to  woncler  if  it  was  possible  to 
find  out  a  way.*' 

"  Always  for  the  people  ? "  my  father  asked. 

"  Always  for  the  people.  It  may  be  that  I  have  found  out 
some  of  their  wants.  I  do  not  say ;  only  I  hope  that  I  have 
found  something." 

"  He  hopes,"  repeated  my  father.  "  It  is  modestly  said. 
But  he-  who  Icads  the  people  must  not  expect  to  be  taught  by 
the  people,  who  can  teach  nothing.  Yet,  my  son,  he  who 
works  for  the  people  must  trust  the  people." 

"There  is  nothing  eise  to  trust,"  Will  replied.  "They  have 
been.  given  all  the  power  there  is,  and  before  long  they  will 
find  out  what  it  mer.ns.  The  rule  of  gentlemen  is  doomed ; 
what  the  people  have  got  they  will  never  give  up.  Besides, 
everything  eise  has  been  tried,  and  has  broken  down.  If  this, 
too,  falls,  there  will  be  no  more  hope.  Trust  them  ?  ^^^y, 
is  there  not  the  safety  of  the  divine  instinct  in  their  hearts, 
which  cries  continually  for  justice  ?  " 

"  Will  " — my  father  sprang  to  his  feet  and  caught  his  pupil 
by  both  hands — "  you,  too,  have  heard  it.  Listen  !  "  He  held 
up  his  fingen  "  You,  too,  can  hear  it.  It  is  the  far-off  break- 
ing  of  the  wave  which  will  overwhelm  the  world  !  " 

"Oh!"  said  Gertrude,  half-laughing,  half  in  complaint. 
"  Then  there  will  be  no  Stalls,  but  all  pit ;  no  half-crown  days, 
but  all  Shilling  days  ;  no  beautiful  books,  but  all  cheap  litera- 
ture ;  no  place  at  all,  my  poor  Allen,  for  you  and  me  !  '* 


CHAPTER  XXXIX, 

JOHN    STEPHENS. 


I  WAS  Walking   across    the    Green,   in    the   moming,   on 
some  household  business,  when  I  saw  in  the  lane,  where  stood 
Mrs.  Engledew's  cottage,  the  stränge  man  of  whonv  I  Vnäm^ 
already  spoken.     He  was  a  long  way  oft,\3M\.  xwj  ^^^^"^^"^^ 
good,     Besidesg  it  was  impossible  to  TnistakÄ\C\s\ixo^^^^^.'^'^ 


I  went  on  to  the  shop  wlthout  thinklng"  much  ab  out  the, 
man»  On  my  way  back,  seeing  him  still  sittmg  therc  and  in  an 
attitude  so  observ  aritj  I  reüectecl  that  it  was  a  favorable  oppor- 
tun! ty,  now  ilrdt  Allen  was  at  honie,  to  ask  htm  Vfhy  he  canie 
thcre  and  wbat  be  wanted. 

Ile  did   not  hear  my  st€p  unül  I  was  quite  close  lo  him 
When  he  saw  mehemadeasif  hc  would  get  down  and  walk 
away,     Eut  whcn  I  spoke  to  liim  he  put  his  hands  in  his  poc- 
LcLs  and  rcmained  sitting  on  the  raiL 

"This  is  the  founh  time/'  I  said,  "that  I  have  seen  yoi 
watchlng  Mrs.  Engkdew's  house.  Whatdo  you  want  with  her 
Why  do  you  perpetually  sit  and  look  at  her  door  ? " 

**  The  party,"  he  repUed,  without  looking  nie  in  the  face, 
"  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  lady,  has  sent  nie  to  inquire -" 

*'  To  inquire  wbat  ?  To  sit  on  a  gate  all  day  and  look  at 
the  house  ? ' 

"  I  told  you  about  that  party,"  he  replied,  ^*  at  the  begin- 
ning," 

"  What  can  }'^oii  learn  by  looklng  at  the  house  >  Why  do 
you  not  go  and  sec  her  for  yourself  ?     What  do  you  mean  ? " 

He  Said  that  by  Standing  wehere  he  was  he  could  see  veiy 
well ;  and  sometlmes  ibe  lady  sat  working  at  the  window,  and 
sometimes  she  came  out  into  the  garden.  Yery  wxll  indecd  he 
could  see  her,  That  was  what  he  did  for  the  party*  who  took 
an  interest  in  the  lady. 

The  manner  of  the  man  was  rough  but  not  offensive,  H& 
did  not  setm  to  resent  my  questions* 

^*  But  why  do  you  not  go  and  teil  her  of  this  person  who 
takes  an  interest  in  her  ?  " 

'^Because/^  he  replied,  ^Hbere  are  reasons.  If  this  person 
Icnows  that  the  lady  is  comfortably  off  and  wants  for  noLhing, 
and  that  she  is  bappy — that  is,  as  liappy  as  most  people  can 
ex  pect  to  be  a£  her  time  of  life^  and  widows  of  bankrupts  atid 
all— that  person  is  satisfied.     If  sbewas  hard  up,  now " 

**  Who  is  the  person,  then  ?  Who  can  be  ihe  man  who 
sends  a  stranger  to  hang  about  the  house  and  ask  questions  oE 
the  people  ?  Mrs,  Engledew*s  cousins  and  relations  do  not 
hide  themselves,  Vour  employer  must  have  some  good  reason 
for  hiding  hlmself  ? " 

**  Perhaps  he  has,"  the  man  laughed,  a  low  chuckle  without 
any  mirth  in  it.  "  Perhaps  he  has  excellent  reasons.  Oh  yes 
he  doesn't  want  to  show  at  alk" 
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W     "Which   he   certainly  did — Amen.    Of  course  you  mea^l 
Stephens,  John  Stephens  ;  Stephens  is  the  man  " — his  voice  be- 
came  husky — "  who  stole  andspcnt  and  ruined  all.  li  it  had  not 
been  for  Stephens  her  husband  would  have  been  a  rieh  man  ttii^f 
day.    If  it  had  not  been  for  hlm  all  this  grief  wonld  never  hav^B 
b€en,     As  for  me,  I  always  say  that  John  Stephens  is  not  hing 
better  than  a  mnrderer !  Very  good  reasons  why  Stephens  should 
keep  out  of  the  way  ;  murderers  must  lie  snug*    He  was  a  forger, 
loo,  and  it  niight  be  proved  after  all  tbese  years — ^f orgers  must 
Sit  in  the  dark  j  he  falsÜied  the  accounts  ;  he  stole  the  money ; 
he   ran   away   with   all   tliat    was   left.     Thieves,  embezzlers, 
falsifiers,  and  such  must  at   all    times  lay  low,  mustn't  they  ? 
You  bet,  John  Stephens  has  got  very  good  reasons." 

**  Then  you  are  employed  by  this  man  ?  '* 

**  Put  ix,  if  you  like,  that  I  am.  Put  it  this  way,  yonng  lady- 
you  say  to  you rs elf  this  :  If  Stephens  has  got  money >  it  h 
Stepbens's  bou nden  duty^  being  a  forger  and  a  thief,  to  glve 
that  money  up,  But  if  the  lady  doesn*t  w^ant  the  money  and 
Stephens  does^  why  give  up  that  money?  Why  give  it  up  ? 
VVhat^s  the  good  of  giving  it  up  ?  It  won*t  bring  back  the 
past;  it  won*t  prevent  Engledew  being  bankrupt.  It  won't 
prevent  hira—  Look  here,  young  lady,  John  Stephens  couldn'^— 
know  he  would  kill  himself  j  now,  could  he  ?  "  ^M 

I  suppose  it  was  just  then  I  began  to  suspect  who  the  mart^ 
might  be,     I  remembered,  too,  the  stränge  knowledge  he  had 
shown   of   Mrs,  Engledew's   early   appearance.     He  went  on 
taiking  in  an  incoherent  way,  repeating  himself,  as  if  his  mind 
was  oppressed. 

"  Stephens,  you  see,  young  lady,  considering  all  thin^,  does 
well  to  lay  low.  But  perhaps  you  are  qüite  right.  Very  Iikely 
it  may  be  John  Stephens  himself — no  otber — who  put  me  on 
this  Job.'* 

I  was  quite  certain  now  that  it  was  Stephens.  \Viiat  could 
he  want  with  the  poor  lady?  '^You  may  teil  him,  then/' I 
Said,  "  that  be  has  mined  two  lives,  and  done  his  best  to  ruin 
a  ihird.     Good  heavens  !  that  such  a  wretch  should  live  I  " 

"  It  is  no  use  telling  bim  what  he  knows.  As  for  his  Irving, 
with  the  knowledge  of  f^at  behind  him,  he  thinks  he*d  better 
go  on  living  as  long  as  he  can," 

He  got  down  from  his  gate  when  he  made  this  grim  repl 
and  leaned  against  it,  with  his  bands  in  his  pockets,  as  if  he 
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^»   "  As  for  repentanccj  now,  that  is  according  as  you  read  the^J 
Word.     Stephens  is  sorry  ;  he   is  always  sorry  that  he  did  iL 
Sometimes  he  gets  mad  just  in  thiiiking  about  it.     Bot   as  for^fl 
repentance,  young   lady,  when    I   was  young  I  used  to  go  to.^| 
cbtirch.     When  1  think  of  that  I  laugh — 1  just  laugh.     Now,^B 
repeiUance  in  church  meant  being  sorry  and  hoping  for  £or- 
givencss.     i  don't  think  Stephens  ever  thought,  even  i^hea  he 
was  as  niad  as  a  hatter,  that  anybody  would  forgtve  hiin,*' 

*'  I  see.     But  he  is  sorry  ?  ** 

"  That  is  so,  It  is  close  upon  five  and  twenty  years  since 
he  did  it.  Wliat  he  claims  is  this,  though  perhaps  you  won*t 
believe  it ;  most  every  night  for  all  these  years  he  has  seen  the 
face  ot  the  man  he  murdered — yes,  murdered — and  it  looks 
upon  him  with  anger,  Sometinies,  too,  ihere  comes  the  face  of 
his  wife  ;  but  not  so  often/^ 

He  stopped,  look-lng  before  him  as  if  he  saw  that  face  still 
**  It  does  one  good  to  talk  to  some  one.     I've  lalked  to  no 
one  since— well,  a  long  time.     Nobody  to  talk  to^that  is  thgj 
very  devil,     Then  you  get  to  see  faces  and  to  hear  voices ; 
when  the  voices  go  on  too  long  people  take  and  lock  aman  up,] 
and  say  he*s  gone  off  his  chump  for  a  speil." 

He  stopped  again, 

"  Five  and  twenty  years,  at  three  hundred  and  sixty*five 
days  in  the  year,  That  makes  about  nine  thousand  ghosts, 
doesn^t  it  ?  *'  The  man  ticked  off  the  amount  on  his  fingers  as 
if  he  was  adding  up  an  account.  *'  Nine  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twentv-five  frhosts  it  is  exactly,  I  counted  up  this  morn- 
in^,  Wherever  Stephens  goes  the  face  goes  too»  Every  nijrht 
when  he  blows  his  candle  out  the  face  comes  back.  Tf  he  ^M 
leaves  the  candle  alic^ht  the  face  gets  between  him  and  the^H 
candle.  You  can^t  dod^e  a  ^host,  anvhow,  if  you  try  all  the^^ 
time.  Stephens  has  tried  ^oin^  to  bed  drunk — but  that*s  no 
good,  bless  you  !—  and  sitting  up  all  night,  but  that  is  no  good 
eithen  Always  that  face  ;  soraetimes  that  other  face-  There's 
a  ctinnuFi  thing  about  the  other  face.  Before  Carry  lost  her 
hushand  she  was  as  prettv  a  wo  man  as  vou  wished  to  see.  Too 
would  have  thought  rhat  Stephens  would  have  seen  that  pretty 
face,  Not  at  all.  What  he  sees  is  a  sharp  and  worn  face— 
see  there  l" 

T  Inoked,  The  widow  at  the  nioment  threw  open  the  win-J 
dow  and  looked  out  into  the  sunshine.     I  thought  that^  sei 
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live.     A  toolish  thought !  " 

"  That  is  the  face  he  has  always  seen,  growing  older  and 
thinner  too.     Strange,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Very  stränge  :  go  on  !  " 

"  There  are  lots  more  things  as  stränge  as  you  ever  heard. 
When  Stephens  bolted  there  was  very  little  money  left  for  him 
to  take,  because  he  had  lost  it  all.  But  what  there  was  he  took 
— say,  two  hundred  pounds,  not  more — and  he  wenf  to  America 
by  a  French  steamer  from  Havre.  You  would  think  that  such 
a  man  would  spend  a  couple  of  hundred  in  no  time.  Well,  he 
did  :  some  of  it  he  gambled  ;  some  of  it  he  drank ;  some  of  it 
he  fooled ;  he  kept  on  throwing  it  away.  Yet,  as  fast  as  he 
threw  away,  the  money  came  back  to  him — never  any  more, 
Then,  what  with  the  faces  at  night,  and  the  voices,  and  the  way 
in  which  that  money  behaved,  just  as  if  it  meant  to  remain  with 
him,  Stephen's  head  got  a  little  queer,  and  they  locked  him  up. 
I  think  he  was  locked  up  for  twenty  years  or  thereabouts. 
When  he  came  out  they  gave  him  back  his  two  hundred  pounds. 
And  that  money  has  stuck  to  him,  and  grown  more.  Yes,  it's 
now  just  exactly  enough  to  pay  back  all,  at  Compound  interest, 
Seems  stränge,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

"  Very  stränge." 

"  He  has  been  working  and  saving  ;  and  it  occurred  to  him 
that  if  he  were  to  go  and  get  rid  of  this  money  by  giving  it 
back  to  Carr}%  he  might  get  rid  of  the  faces  too." 

"  Very  likely  he  would." 

The  man  pulled  a  bit  of  paper  with  figures  on  it  from  his 
pocket,  and  he  looked  at  it. 

**  If  you  write  out  that  sum  at  three  and  a  half  per  cent.  in- 
terest, Vhich  is  a  fair  rate,  you  will  find  that  two  hundred 
pounds  in  twenty-five  years  becomes  five  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  two  Shillings  and  a  penny.  IVe  worked  it  out,  though  it's 
a  longish  sum.  The  dollars  came  in  then,  and  Stephens  put 
them  away  tili  they  had  got  up  to  what  he  wanted." 

"  Why  did  he  not  send  the  money  over  ?  " 

**  No ;  that  wouldn't  do.     He  must  bring  it  himself." 
"  And  so,  Mr.  Stephens,"  I  said,  "  you  have  got  the  money 
in  your  pocket  now  ? " 

He  made  no  reply,  and  seemed  not  at  all  surprised  that  I 
knew  him. 

**  Why  do  you  not  go  and  give  it  to  her  ? " 

"  It  is  always  in  my  pocket.     If  she  was  pootT— " 


morrow/ 

'^  No  ;  come  today/ 

"  It  is  all  I  havi^  got  in  the  world,'*  he  replied,  with  a  stränge 
eagemess — *'all  I  have  in  the  world.  She  does  not  want  iL 
The  money  woiild  makc  her  no  happier,  She  lives  in  a  beauti- 
ful  hüle  cottage  covered  with  flowers,  Why  should  I  make 
my seif  a  begg^ar  ?    The  past  is  gone  ;  it  caii* t  be  brought  back»*' 

*'  Yoü  owe  her  the  money^come  wiih  me." 

I  took  him  by  the  haiid,  biit  he  pushed  iiie  back  and  tumed 
to  walk  away.  In  another  nioment  he  would  have  gone,  but 
just  thcn  I  heard  steps  on  tlie  road.  Thank  Heaven,  it  was 
Allen. 

"Stop/*  I  Said.  "Do  you  know  that  young  man?  It  is 
Allen  Engledew — her  son.'* 

He  made  no  more  hesitation.  He  stood  still  until  Allen 
reached  us, 

"Allen,"  I  said  "  this  man  wishes  to  see your mothen  Will 
you  come  with  us  ?     He  has  an  imporfant  thing  to  say." 

"  Who  is  he/*  Allen  asked,  "  Who  are  you,  and  what  do 
you  want  with  ray  moiher  ?  '* 

"  You  have  got  her  face/'  Stephens  replied. 

No  more  was  said.  We  walked  down  the  lane,  the  man 
betw^een  us  Hke  acriminal,  and  entered  the  cottage,  the  doorof 
which  w^s  open.     The  widow  looked  up  surprised, 

'*  Molher,"  Said  Allen  "  this  stranger  wishes  to  make  some 
communication  to  yoih" 

"  First,"  I  Said,  ''  let  him  pull  off  his  spectacles  and  his  hat/' 

He  took  them  oil  without  a  word,  looking  with  stränge  and  cu- 
rious  eyes  at  Mrs.  P>ng]edew-  Suddenly  she  recognized  liim, 
and  spratig  to  her  f^et  and  sei^ed  him  by  the  collar,  erging, 

"  1;  is  the  robber  and  the  f orger  I     It  is  John  Stephens  !  " 

"It  is/'  he  rcpliedj  quietly.     "You  have  not  forgotten  me/' 

*'  Allen,  hold  him  tight  I  Do  not  let  him  escnpe  while  I 
run  for  the  police,  Ciaire,  you  are  younger  ;  do  you  run,  my 
child.     Allen  and  I  ivill  hold  him." 

"  Stay  mother/'  said  ATen,  gently  taking  her  hand  from  the 
man's  coüt-collar ;  "  let  ns  hear  first  what  he  has  to  say/' 

"  He  is  the  forger  and  the  thief^  Allen  ;  do  I  not  teil  you? 
Quick,  villain  !  say  what  you  pleasCj  and  thenthe  police!  Oh, 
at  last— at  last !  " 

"  I  carried  off,"  sald  Stephens,  apparentlyunmoved,  **  acouple 
of  hundred  pounds,     Here  it  is/*    He  lugged  out  of  his  pocker 
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(Jount  it ;  you  wilJ  und  it  correct"  ^M 

"  The  money,  Allen  "  said  die  widow,  coMly,  *'  can  be  place^^ 
In  the  hands  of  the  court.     It  is,  1  suppose,  evldcnce  of  confes- 

"  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  ?  "  asked  Allen.  ^M 

"  Well,  yes ;  I  should  like  to  say  in  your  presence,  youn^ 
gentleman,  that  iL  Ls  all  true*  I  am  cverylhing  ihat  your  mot her 
says.  If  it  had  not  been  for  me  your  fad:er  would  have  become 
rieh,  and  lived  long ;  your  motlier  would  have  been  a  coiitented 
and  happy  woman  ;  you — well,  I  don't  know  miich  about  you. 
If  you  ILke  1  will  go  to  prison,  Prison  or  madhoüse  makes 
very  little  odds,  That  won't  give  you  back  your  father,  If  it 
is  any  satisfaction  to  you  I  will  confess,  and  give  no  trouble  t 
anybody,  and  work  out  my  sentence." 

He  addressed  Allen»  but  he  spoke  to  the  w^oman  whom  h 
had  wronged.     He  could  not  take  his  eyes  from  her. 

'* Carry,"  he  added,  "I  say  that    nothing   can  ever  resto 
what  has  been  destroyed,     Do  you  think  that  the  man  who  bas 
done  the  mi schief  has  ever  been   happy,  either,  for  a  Single 
day?" 

"  Allen*'^  said  his  mother,  '^w^e  waste  time,  Let  us  rid  our* 
selves  of  this  monsten     Let  him  ba  1  cked  up." 

"  You  have  suffered  throug:h  my  doing,"  he  \yent  on,  not  as  if 
pleading  for  pardon,  but  as  statlng  a  piain  fact.  "  I  have  suffer- 
ed  through  my  own.  Wh  ich  do  you  ihink  has  been  the  more 
miserable  ? " 

*' Allen/'  she  repeated,  "  quick  I  let  him  go  with  you  to  the 
police-office*  Jf  lie  attempts  to  escape  knock  him  doivn — kill 
him  !  I  will  get  you,  if  you  like»  your  father's  gold-headed 
stick/' 

"  I  will  go  w  ith  your  son  if  he  wishes.  I  will  not  try  to  es- 
cape* Why  shoüM  I  ?  I  have  seen  3^ou»  I  have  given  you 
the  money,  I  have  told  you  wliat  I  came  to  say,  W'hat  mat- 
ter for  the  rest  ?  '* 

Allen  gave  him  his  hat  and  pointed  to  the  door, 

"  Go  !  "  he  said  ;  "  you  are  free.     Moiher,  teil  him  that  you 
forgivc  him.     \Ve  are  Christians,  mother.     Forgive  him,     We      , 
must  all  forgive."  j^ä 

**  I  cannot  1 "  she  cried,  bursting  into  tf  ars*     "  Oh,  Allen,  ]^| 
cannot — I  cannot !     The  sig^ht  of  him  makes  nie  remember  all 
— how  happy  I  should  have  been.     It  is  easy  for  you  to  say 
forgive ;  but  you  never  knew  your  father,  Allen.    There  was  no 
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**  I  have  been  cursed,"  the  man  said.     ^'  I  have  had  tic 
ing  but  bad  luck,     IVe  becn  in  prison  for  what  anotlier  mafi 
did,     I  have  had  agues  and  fevers  and  pains.     1  have  been  in 
a  madhouse  most  all  the  time '' 

*'  Forgive  hini^  mother/'  said  Allen.  "  Fot^ive  him  I  Let 
him  go*" 

**  Say  it  for  me,  then,  AJlen»     I   catinot  say  that  I  forgive 

*'My  mother  freely  and  fully  forgives  you/'  said  Allen.  "  I 
forgive  you  as  well ;  you  can  go,  As  for  the  nioney,  yoii  had 
betler  take  it  with  you,     We  do  not  want  it/' 

The  man  sbook  his  hcad.  He  would  not  have  the  money^ 
he  said  Thcn  he  turned  to  the  widow.  **  Do  you  mean  it, 
C^rry  f  ''  he  said     **  Üo  you  mean  it,  from  your  heart/' 

She  made  no  reply. 

"  Carry  !  " — the  man  held  out  his  hands  in  a  helpless  way 
"  Carry^  T  don't  know  what  1  shall  do,  or  where  1  shall  go.  I 
think  my  Life  is  et^ded.  But  I  h:»ve  given  back  the  money, 
That  is  done.  The  faces  will  go  now,  perhaps^  and  the  voiccSp 
If  ever  you  think  of  me  agam,  Carrj-,  try  to  think  of  me  as  !n 
Ihe  old,  old  days,  before  I  became^ — ^what  I  am.  Ycs,  I  m  ill 
go,"  He  turned  to  go,  hesitated,  turned  again,  and  threw  hun- 
seii  at  the  feet  of  the  woman  he  had  wropged  with  a  crv» — 

"  Carry^Carry — oh^  Carry^  I     We  were  boys  and  girls  to- 

gether.     1  used  to  love  you I  have  niined  you.  .  .  . 

forgive  me  !  " 

She  put  out  her  band ;  he  touched  it  with  bis  Ups,  rose,  and 
left  the  house.  Then  1  went  too,  leaving  Allen  alone  with  his 
mother. 


CHAPTER  XL, 


A  CLORIOUS    FAILURE, 


The  storm  broke  upon  poor  Olinthus  sooner  than  he  eae- 
pected.  But,  as  there  was  no  escaping  from  it,  the  sooner  tt 
feil  the  better, 

The  first  si^  of  the  coming  disturbanc^^ik 


Mr.  Massey,  and  Mr.  Skantlebury.  My  father  was  with  theni 
too,  though  he  took  no  part  in  the  talk. 

**  As  for  me,"  cried  Mr.  Skantlebury,  waving  his  arms,  "  I 
will  have  justice  ;  if  there  is  justice  to  be  had  I  will  have  it — 
.  Gallaway  or  no  Gallaway.  What!  Do  you  think  I  am  going 
to  sit  down  and  be  robbed  }  " 

"Patience,  Skantlebury!"  said  Sir  Charles.  "You  don't 
know  yet  that  you  have  lost  your  money.  The  shares  may  go 
up  again." 

"  Never;  they  never  can.  I  knew  from  the  first  that  it  was 
a  hollow  thing,"  said  the  victim. 

"Then  what  did  you  buy  the  shares  for?"  Sir  Charles 
asked. 

"  I  bought  them  to  seil,  of  course.  He  told  me  to ;  he  said 
he  held  twenty  thousand.     But  we  will  have  justice." 

"  In  this  country  everybody  can  get  justice,"  said  the  ex- 
Lord Mayor.  "  I  have  myself  sat  on  the  bench,  and  I  ought 
to  know.  Fine,  with  costs,  or  imprisonment  in  case  you  can't 
pay.  I  have  meted  out  justice  with  impartiality  to  all  alike — 
rieh  and  poor.  The  rieh  pay  up,  and  the  poor  go  to  prison. 
This  is  the  country  for  justice,  Skantlebur}',  so  long  as  a  Lord 
Mayor  sits  to  administer  it." 

"  It  was  Gallaway  who  started  the  Company ;  that  shall  be 
proved.  It  was  Gallaway  who  wrote  the  prospectus ;  that  shall 
be  proved.  He  dictated  it,  and  we  have  got  the  boy  who  took 
it  down  in  shorthand.  We  will  make  him  give  back  the 
money  in  füll." 

"  How  much  will  it  be,  do  you  think,  Massey  ?  "  asked  Sir 
Charles. 

"Fifty  thousand  shares,  at  five  pounds  each.  One  pound 
on  deposit,  one  pound  ten  on  allotment,  the  rest  at  call.  But 
the  directors  confidently  anticipated " 

"  I  asked  for  two  thousand  .shares ;  I  sent  up  two  thousand 
pounds;  they  allotted  all;  I  sent  up  three  thousand  more. 
If  I  could  get  the  money  back !  IVe  lost  five  thousand. 
Oh,  it's  hard — it*s  a  dreadful  hard  thing,  after  working  and 
slaving,  to  think  that  it  may  be  gone !  Five  thousand 
pounds ! " 

His  voice  rose  to  a  shriek,  and  he  threw  up  his  hands  in  a 
kind  of  bewilderment.  He  cculd  not  understand  how  the 
money  he  had  so  slowly  accumulated  should  melt  away  so  sud- 
denlv.     "  He  told  me  to  buy  the  shares  ;  he  saidlvi  \vad\:^^'s^ 


even  speculate  with  'em.  And  he 's  sold  all  he  had,  snd  Fve 
lost  my  money." 

**  But  you've  got  Bome  mone)?  left,  Skantkbury^*'  said  Sir 
Charles,  anxiously,  **  You  woiildn^t»  surely,  fail  for  so  pitiful 
a  sum  as  iive  thousand  ?  Wliy,  ihink  oi  the  discredit  you 
woüld  bring  upon  the  village*'' 

Mr.  Skantiebury  turneci  away  with  an  angry  gesture. 

"  It  really  would  be  nothing  short  of  disgrace  to  all  of  üs/' 
Sir  Charles  weiit  on.  "  And  yoUf  Massey,  are  you  hard  hit 
too?^' 

"  I  took  ijp  all  I  could  afford,"  replied  the  sanguine  specu* 
laton  "But,  Lord!  it's  notbing.  Gallaway-y  a  man  of  a 
million,  A  man  of  his  resource  is  equal  to  anything.  Jf  we 
lose  our  mouey,  he  wi]l  make  it  up  to  us,  only  Skantiebury 
has  no  faitb*  And  stippose  they  bring  it  bome  to  him — what 
is  it  ?  Fifty  thousand,  we  will  say,  allotted  at  two  pound  ten, 
It  is  not  much  more  than  a  h  und  red  thousand,  afterall.  Galla- 
way  can  mcct  the  bill  and  laugb." 

"  Some  of  them  sold  at  a  premium,  though,"  said  SLr 
Charles.  **  I  dare  say  it  woüld  tun  up  to  a  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand.     That  would  be  a  very  creditable  faüure," 

"Don't !'' groanedMr.  Skantiebury;  "  don't,  Sir  Charles  ! 
Please  don't  speak  of  failure  I  You  heard  what  they  said  at 
the  meeting,  Massey." 

There  had  been  an  excited  meeting  of  the  unhappy  share- 
holders,  nearly  all  of  whom,  I  believe,  were  in  the  same  posi- 
tiou  as  Mr.  Skantlebur}^ ;  that  is  to  say,  they  held  shares  in  the 
hope  of  selUng  at  a  preniium,  and  not  with  any  belief  in  ibe 
conipany  or  the  soundness  of  the  scheme,  One  of  the  victims 
made  a  very  strong  speech,  charging  Mr.  Gallaway  with  dread 
ful  thingSj  and  especially  with  fraud,  robbery,  aud  dlshonest 
representations.  Of  course  the  unhappy  OHnthus  was  legally 
respcn^ible,  and  guilty  of  everything,  and  only  T  knew  how  he 
had  done  notbing  except  at  the  dictation  of  his  partner»  who 
was  now  furnishing  a  great  bouse  with  the  proceeds  of  his 
tbree  years'  plunder.  The  Speaker,  who  was  a  clerg}^man 
the  very  rlerg^'man  of  whom  I  had  heard,  certainly  showed  a 
most  astonishing  energy  and  vigor  in  action  as  well  as  in 
Speech.  It  was  he  who  had  traced  this  prospecius  to  ihe 
Office — who  had  got  ho\d  oi  l\\e  \m\d  whicb  wrote  it  oyt 
ut   OUatbiis's   dictation— and   \\  ^^\r^  \ös  ^^^^^:^^1w=.  ihat 
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f^^en    robbed    of  thousands-     He    had    got    the  opinion   ^| 
courisel.       Mr.   Gallaway    was,  that    opinion    statetl,    legalty 
responsible ;   a  test    action    could   be   brought ;   ii   that   was 
successful  he  might  be  made  to  disgorge  alU 

"  And  I  make  no  doubt,  Skantkbury/*  said  Mr.  Massey, 
cheerfuMy,  '*  that  he  will  have  to  pay  up,  But  what  is  it  ? 
Say  a  hundred  thousaud.  Yery  good  ;  do  you  siippose  thal: 
CaÜaway  is  not  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  that?  Why, 
they  say  he  lives  in  simple  Chambers  ;  he*s  got  iieither  vvifc  nor 
thild;  he  can^t  spend  more  than  a  thousand  ayear;  and  he 
has  been  making  money  band  over  band — hundreds  of 
thousands.  Keep  iip  your  courage,  Skantlebur}^?  you  shall 
get  yonr  money  paid  back.'* 

My  father  told  me  all  this,  and   how  they  fortified   each 
other's   opinion,   though   Mn    Massey,   strong  in    his   belief, 
pointed  out  thatj  actioii  or  no  action,  young  Gallaway  would 
certainly  see  them  through.     Alas  !  what  would  be    their   cj|H 
spair  when  they  knew  what  I  already  knew  ?  ^| 

**  Nobody  knows,"  said  Mr.  Massey,  "  the  money  that  young 
man  has  made.  A  temporary  check— that  is  what  it  is-  Con- 
sider,  Skantlebur}^,  three  years  of  such  success  as  the  world 
has  never  seen." 

**  Ah  !  '*  said  Mr.  Skantlebu^>^  ■ 

**  Did  he  ever  teil  you  what  he  lost?  "  asked  Sir  Charles.  ^B 
**  I  don't  believe  he  ever  lost  anything.     All  he  touched 
turned  to  gold,    There  never  was  and  there  never  will  be  ^h 
man  in  the  City  to  compare  with  him/^  ^| 

"Not  Colliber  ?  his  failtire  was  a  quarter  of  a  million."  ^^ 
"  Not  even  Colliber,"  said  Mn  MaFSey.  "  When  I  think  of 
the  companies  he  has  floated  !  Why,  between  ourselves,  don't 
we  know  that  he  wrote  all  the  pro'spectuses  himself,  got  the 
directors,  and  floated  the  shares,  all  by  himself?  And  has 
any  one  of  those  companies  ever  paid  any  dividend  ;  or^  will 
one  of  them  pay  a  dividend  ?  Come,  Sir  Charles,  as  an  oljH 
City  man,  you  know."  ^| 

'*lf  all  the  shareholders,"  said  Sir  Charles,  though tfully, 
*'were  to  bring  home  all  those  prospectuses  against  liim,  they 
might  niake  him  a  bankrupt  for  millions !  And  only  Hve  and 
twenty  1 !  For  millions  I ! !  What  an  honor  !  what  a  guide 
and  example  for  the  young  people  ot  ttwä  ^WX-ä-^^X  ^«Vak 
a  jov  £ö  his  widowed  mother  1  G\onou^\  GVo^o^i^l  ' 
deed'i '' 
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And  II ow   I    must  anticipate,   because  the  circumstani 

öf  Olinthus's  fall  belong  to  a  somewhat  later  time. 

The  case  created  a  very  grcat  iuterest,  There  were 
ports  and  nimors  in  the  City — which,  so  far  as  a  wo  man  can 
learn,  seems  as  much  given  to  gossip  as  a  country  town  ;  some 
Said  that  Gallaway  would  be  tried  by  the  Pubhc  Prosecutor, 
others  that  he  would  get  clear  off,  and  doat  dozens  more 
companies ;  some  sald  that  he  would  have  to  go  bankmpt, 
and  others  that  he  coutd  face  half  a  dozen  storms  such  as 
these.  Some  said  that  he  would  be  put  into  the  box^  when 
extraordhiary  revelations  would  be  forced  from  bis  reluctant 
lips ;  and  others  that  he  would  square  the  action,  and  that 
nothing  more  would  be  heard  of  it.  But  the  clergyman  was 
conscientious  j  he  had  a  public  duty  to  perform,  and  he 
did  it 

On  the  day — ^the  appointed  day — when  OHnthus  shoutd 
have  come  with  the  other  two,  he  did  not  appear,  but  he  sent 
me  a  letten  He  said  in  it,  first,  that  I  was  to  consider  his 
commtmication  as  strictly  private^  confidential,  and  privileged, 
The  game,  in  fact,  wrs  now  up,  and  it  only  remained  to  get 
out  of  the  mess  as  comfortably  as  possible»  Since  his 
partner  had  deserted  him  he  had  been  speculatmg  heavily, 
ijut  somehow,  not  wisely.  In  short,  he  had  lost  great  sums  of 
money.  Then  the  action  would  most  certainly  proceed,  and 
he  was  liopelessly  ruined.  There  was  one  gleam  of  comfort 
— the  countesSj  with  all  her  b rothers,  and  s isters,  cousins, 
and  friends,  had  followed  his  advice  and  "gone  in,"  with 
most  disastroiis  result.  The  worst  of  it  w^as  the  want  of 
credit,  because  people  would  ex  pect  the  es  täte  to  cut  up 
well  In  fact,  they  all  thotight  him  worth  hundreds  of  thou* 
sands,  and  there  would  be,  in  fact,  no  more  thaii  enough 
to  pay  the  lawyers  and  accountants,  while  as  for  creditors 
and  shareholders.  they  would  have  to  ^o  whistle,  Yet, 
he  added,  all  might  yet  be  retrieved  if  Mr.  Colli  her  would 
only  come  back  :  but  be  made  no  sign,  and  answered  no  let- 
ters— from  which  we  perceived  that  poor  Tommy  had  been 
humbling  himself.  As  for  the  City,  it  would  be  closed 
to  him  for  a  good  w^hile,  and,  of  course,  under  the  circom- 
staiices,  he  should  cease  bis  financial  Operations»  He  w^ent 
on  to  add,  very  kinclly»  that  he  knew  the  tenclerness  of  my 
heart,  and  he  was  quite  sure  ihat  his  misfortunc;  would  make 
no  diSert nee  at  all  in  oiy  fecKugs  toward  him.    The  ten 
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Wim  wiiai  iny  ictuici   wuuiu   givc  iiic,  uicic  wuuiu    ue    pieniv  lO 

live  upon  in  a  quiet  way.  Therefore  he  still  laid  himself,  as 
he  had  always  promised  to  do,  with  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes, 
at  my  feet,  and  so  on,  with  many  protestations  of  eamest 
affection.  It  was  a  very  humble  letter,  and  pitiful  to  read,  if 
only  for  the  contrast  of  his  former  talk  and  his  stränge  inabil- 
ty  to  discern  the  infamy  of  his  conduct,  both  as  regards  his 
fraudulent  companies  and  his  robbery  of  the  ten  thousand 
poundr. 

Of  course  the  thing  was  not  settled  in  a  day.  The  action 
was  brought,  the  greaW  Olinthus  Gallaway  was  put  in  the  wit- 
ness-box  and  examined,  but  he  had  very  little  to  say.  He  ao 
knowledged  that  the  prospectus  was  drawn  up  by  himself  ;  he 
admitted,  in  fact,  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  formation  of 
the  Company  ;  he  hoped  to  make  a  very  good  stroke  of  busi- 
ness  out  of  the  Company  ;  he  had  done  his  best  to  give  the  Com- 
pany a  good  shove  off .  He  had  done  his  best,  also,  to  run  up 
the  shares ;  and  he  had  done  it  all,  he  decläred,  on  oath,  in 
füll  confidence  that  the  Company  was  founded  on  the  soundest 
possible  principles,  in  ignorance  of  the  damaging  circumstances 
which  afterwards  came  to  light,  and  in  certainty  that  it  would 
succeed  if  managed  well.  They  cross-examined  him  at  great 
length  ;  he  had  to  confess  all  sorts  of  damaging  things — asthat 
he  knew  nothing  at  all  concerning  points  about  which  the 
prospectus  went  into  elaborate  details,  and  had  consulted  no- 
body  who  did  ;  that  he  accepted  important  Statements  made 
by  interested  persons  without  question  ;  and  that  he  accident- 
ally  forgot  to  consider  one  or  two  very  important  facts  which 
he' was  proved  to  have  learned.  This  he  regretted,  but  con- 
fessed  the  fact  manfully ;  and  after  all,  he  adhered  to  his  State- 
ment, which  was,  no  doubt,  perfectly  true,  that  he  had  no  rea- 
son  to  doubt  the  substantial  truth  of  the  prospectus  put  forth. 
The  judge  summed  up  dead  against  him  ;  the  jury  had  no  hes- 
itation  ;  he  lost  his  case ;  and  the  result  was  what  Mr.  Skantle- 
bury  predicted,  that  he  had  to  take  up  the  worthless  shares  on 
account  of  which  the  action  was  brought.  This  meant  that  he 
had  to  take  up  all  the  fifty  thousand  at  the  price  for  which  they 
were  issued,  namely,  two  pounds  ten  a  share  ;  so  that  here  was 
a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  to  begin 
with.     Mr.  Skantlebury  came  home  jubilant  that  evening. 

"  WeVe  nailed  him  !  "  he  said,  rubbing  his  hands.  "  WeVe 
got  him  at  last !     A  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds 


V      But  when  in  the   cotirse  of  a  feu  days  iL  was  announc 

that  Mr,  Olinthus  Gaillaway  had  suspended  payment,  a  nervous 
qualm  scized  Mr*  Skantlebury,  and  he  only  pardy  recovered 
confidence  when  Mr.  Mas^ey  assured  him  that  the  estate  would 
(ully  meet  the  liabilitles* 

B       "  And  if  it  doesn't/'  he  added,  "  do  you  think  youtig  Galla- 

Bwill  not  make  it  good  for  us  ?  " 

■       This  confidence  bore  Mr.  Massey  through  another  trouble. 

Kln  fact,  followlng  advice  given  after  the  vvididrawal  of  Mr» 

BCoiliber,  he  had  gone  in  for  a  certain   stock,  I  forgot  whether 

*^it  was  as  a  bull  or  a  bear^  but  he  came  wai^  Sir  Charles  Said,  a 
lame  duck  \  afterward  1  leamed  the  nature  of  the  joke,  Ae 
Mr,  Massey's  galns  were  all  invcstcd  in  the  unlucky  Company, 
he  had  no  means  of  mecting  ihe  day  of  Settlements 

kThe  broker  found  that  he  had  nothing  at  aH,  and  that  it 
as  of  no  use  making  the  man  a  bankrupt,  so  that  after  all  Mr. 
[assey  was  no  worse  off  after  the  catastrophe  than  before  it. 
le  retiimed,  therefore,  to  the  contemplation  of  his  former  pro- 
jects,  and  his  lamentaiions  over  the  undatiful  character  of  his 
son,  who  will  advance  him  not  hing, 

Alas !  when  the  estate  came  to  be  examined^  it  was  found 
consist  of  a  few  hundreds,  which  the  lawyers  and  the  ac- 
Eountants  got  together,  with  a  great  quantity  of  worthless  scrip. 
Beveral  theories  were  advanced  to  account  for  the  wretched 
fsum  which  represented  the  estate,  One  was  that  the  bankrupt 
"lad  spcnt  bis  money  in  the  most  shameless  extravagance  and 
Iproiiigacy.  This  thcory  prevailed  for  some  time,  tili  ihe  ques^ 
Ition  was  asked  what  ground  there  ivas  for  stipposing  Mr.  Gal- 
laway  to  have  made  such  immense  sums,  Then  everybody  went 
'straight  round  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  said,  "  Öh,  of 
course,  it  was  all  exaggeration.  His  trnnsactions,  after  all,  were 
not  so  out  of  the  common,"  and  poor  Tommy *s  reputation  was 
quite  snuffed  out,  I  do  not  know  how  much  in  tlie  pound  was 
paid,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  was  only  a  few  pence,  and  the  name 
of  Gallaway  now  takes  the  place  of  ColHber  as  a  proverb  and 
byvvord  of  execration.  Most  of  the  victims  were  men  like  Mr, 
Skantlebury,  who  had  retired  from  business  whh  their  fewthou- 
sands,  the  savinc^s  of  a  life's  work,  and  thou^ht  four  per  cent.  a 

tjniserable  retnm  for  their  money,  remembering  the  lare:e  profits 
jthey  hid  made  in  trade,  Tt  seems  to  me  a  most  dreadfnl  thing 
when  a  man  like  this  loses  his  money.  All  his  life  he  has  been 
thinking  of  notliing  eise  than  how  to  save  it :  his  only  idea  of 


nd  then  to  lose  it  S  i  believe  tüat  tue  unrortunate  M^H 
kantlebury  had  saved  no  more  tlian  seven  or  eiglit  tliousanl^ 
pounds;  eiiougli,  however,  to  alTord  him  all  tliat  he  wanted. 
Kow  iive  thousaiid  was  gone  and  he  was  lef t  wiih  an  income 
of  about  a  huiidrcd  and  filty  pounds  a  yean  lle  went  away ; 
where  he  went  to  I  do  not  kiiow,  or  why  he  went ;  but  we  saw 
him  HO  more.  And  than  the  great  Bankrupt  returned  to  his 
native  vülage*  His  sisters  refused  to  give  back  the  little  for- 
tunes  with  which  he  had  endowed  them,  and  said  strong  thin^s 
about  the  folly  which  had  thrown  away  such  splendid  chances. 
And  until  they  married  and  went  away  diey  reproached  him 
continually  wirb  eating  the  bread  of  idleneus,  and  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  go  back  to  the  City  and  make  another  fortune  ? 
aiid  what  was  the  use  of  being  clever  if  he  did  not  usc  his 
cleverness  ?  and  was  it  not  a  tlying  in  tiie  face  of  Frovidence  to 
do  notiiing  when  he  had  iähown  such  extraordinary  power  of 
doing  anyihing  he  pleased  ?  1  think  that  it  was  not,  in  diose 
days,  a  happy  househoid :  the  daily  papers  were  füll  of  articles 
which  Said  moät  utikind  things  about  the  Operations  conducted 
by  Mr,  Gallaway;  the  System  whicb  he  had  so  successfully 
pursued  was  laid  bare,  and  all  could  see  for  themselves  with 
what  ease  and  yet  with  what  dext<inty  they  had  been  fooled ;  it 
was  shown  to  be  no  new  system,  but  one  which  he  must  have 
been  laught  by  an  older  band.  Who  was  this  older  band  ?  It 
was  dreadful  to  read  these  things :  the  poor  girls  put  the  news- 
papers  out  of  sigbt  and  refused  to  look  ac  ihem.  Somebow 
their  brotberdid  not  mind  so  much.  He  cut  out  all  the  articles 
and  preserved  them  in  a  ponfolio,  just  as  an  author  might  cut 
|out  and  prescrve  laudatory  reviews  of  his  last  book.  He  read 
them  tbrouöjh  over  and  over  again.  He  rubbcd  bis  hands  over 
them  ;  and  when  he  came  to  any  passage  w^hich  acknow^led^ed 
tbe  extraordinary  audacitv  and  cleverness  of  tbe  whole  htstorv, 
he  scored  this  passage  with  a  red  penciL  '^  You  see»  Claire," 
he  Said  to  me»  once,  **  they  know  nothing,  and  they  dn  not  sus- 
pect.  Coüiber  can't  !et  out  now»  because  no  one  would  belteve 
him.  And  they  will  go  on  beÜeving  in  mv  cleverness»  Tha 
a  comfort  to  a  man,  isn't  it  ?  And  nobody  knows  except  yo 
seif/*  It  is.  in  fact,  a  secret  wbicb  T  have  ke-ot.  T  am  quite  sure 
that  as  Olintbus  grows  old  he  will  fori^et  Mr.  Colliber's  part  in 
this  business  altogetber,  and  helle ve  firmlv  that  he  Hlone  did  it 
all  with  his  own  wonderful  brain  and  his  own  strong  rigf 
hand^ 


:^ 


Alien's    nature*'    Ife   wants  continually  the   eticoürageini 
pnJse,  and  sympathy,  whicli  a  woman  looks  for  from  her  fia^ 
band,     Wiihout  this  support  he  would  droop,  and  fall    into 
mekticholy  and  disLryst 

*"  He  is  a  stroijg  man,  my  dear,"  Gertrude  whispered,  af;er 
a  silence.  *'  He  has  grcat  ambiiion,  and  he  is  clever^  tliough 
not  in  oitr  way.  Can  it  be  ihat  Art  is,  afler  all,  not  so  great  a 
thing  as  Administration  ?  Yet  Art  will  alvvays  much  more  fire 
the  imagination  and  totich  ihe  heart,  Aly  dear,  I  would 
rat  her — ^if  1  were  young  again  and  beautifal — I  would  raiher 
tnarry  Allen  ihan  VVilL" 

1  exchanged  iio  more  confidence  with  Isabel*  We  had 
Said  enough.  She  tmstcd  me  now ;  thoiigh  wiih  a  womaii's 
düubts  and  fears,  she  could  not  understand  that  Allen  could 
iove  her  niorc  than  he  Icved  nie,  and,  for  her  sake,  be  ready  to 
give  np  the  hope  in  wbich  he  had  seemed  to  li%'e  for  three 
years,  Now,  1  know  not  whether  the  werds  I  had  said  to 
Allen  awakened  him  to  a  sense  of  his  own  feellng,  or  whether 
he  began  to  understand  that  he  might  have  to  live  apart  from 
the  two  ladies  who  had  become  necessary  to  his  life.  Cer- 
lainly»  one  cotdd  observ'e  in  hirn  signs  of  doubt  and  trouble. 
These  were  shown  in  a  nen^ous  and  restless  manner,  and  in 
the  wayin  which  his  eyes  feil  now  on  Isabel  and  now  on  my 
seif.  As  if  I  could  not  read  the  thoughts  of  AHt^n^  whom  l  had 
Studie d  so  long  1  They  were  thoughts  which  he  did  not  put 
into  words.  They  were  contrasts  which  he  dared  not  face 
between  a  life  with  me  and  my  fallier— with  whom  he  no 
longer  had  any  kind  of  common  interest — and  a  life  wilh 
Isabel,  and  Gertmde,  and  Art,  and  the  followers  of  Art,  They 
were  reproaches — that  I  know  füll  well ;  they  were  temptations 
to  resign  his  pretensions;  they  were  jealousies*  But  the  time 
was  como,  and  the  thijig,  with  all  its  consequences,  was  before 
him.  Like  the  girl  with  the  thistle-down,  he  might  ha^^e  tned 
his  fortune,  saying,  "  I  Iove  her — Iove  her  not/* 

UTien  the  others  were  gone  to  bed  I  went  into  the  garden» 
wehere  my  fathcr  was  Walking  back  ward  and  forward  alone» 
He  th  rew  away  his  cigarette,  and  drew  me  into  his  arms  and 
Hssed  me  twice. 

**  My  daughter,"  he  said,  "  my  dear  daughter — my  best  of 
daughters— it  is  the  last  time.  To-morrow  your  cheek  and 
youT  hp^  and  your  forehead  and  your  band  will  belong  to  one 


no  more  sunshine  m   it,  no  more  music,  fto  more  laügai 
What  am  I  to  do,  ray  child,  when  you  s.re  gone  V* 

**  Biit,  tmm  per€,  I  am  not  going  to  leave  you." 

'*  You  must,  Ciaire.  Between  Allen  and  rayseif  there  is  no 
tnore  confidence.  We  are  not  sympathtques.  I  know  it  not, 
bis  worlel  of  art." 

**  But  oh,  mmi  pcre^  suppose  I  do  not — suppose  it  is  not 
Allen,  afier  all  ?  '■ 

He  he  kl  me  at  arm*5  length,  and  looked  into  my  face  as  if 
he  coii!d  read  my  secret  there ;  yet  we  were  Standing  in  the 
shadow  of  a  cherry-tree,  and  it  was  past  ten  o*clock,  and  a 
cloudy  night. 

"Claire,'^  he  whispercd,  "you  will  give  up  the  boy  of 
books  ? " 

''  Ves/' 

"  Remember,  he  is  a  poet— he  is  a  ramafmer^he  writes 
things  which  make  people  cry,  To  be  his  wife  is  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  great  man^  as  people  think ^* 

**  It  IS  not  Allen/'  I  replied, 

**  Tben  it  is  Will/' 

He  kissed  me  again,  and  then  began  to  talk  in  his  old, 
quick^  impatient  way, 

**  Quoi  iionc?  I  am  stupid,  T  grow  old.  1  have  no  more 
eyes  than  a  pig.  You  love  not  Allen,  yet  he  is  a  poet.  One 
thinks  that  a  poet  makes  all  girls  to  fall  in  love  with  him.  He 
captures  hearts.  Yes,  he  ia  clever.  He  has  a  quick  eye,  and 
he  knows  words.  He  is  of  the  first  force  in  words.  He  is  a 
maker  of  phrases,  like  Mal  herbe.  For  me,  the  makerof  phrases 
is  not  the  great  man.  I  love  bette r  the  man  who  acts  than  the 
man  who  talks.  And  I  ibought  he  had  your  heart.  Queje  suis 
teie.  For  you  are  my  daughter.  Then  comes — the  oiher— yes, 
the  otber.  Ah  1  I  did  not  know  hini.  I  ihought  he  was  stupid 
— an  English  boy  with  a  brain  of  beer — a  boy  for  the  shop. 
But  he  is  not  stupid — not  stupid  at  all  He  remembers  what  I 
ha\^e  taught  him.  He  knows  things  ;  he  is  wise  ;  he  is  not 
afraid.  And — yes — it  is  where  the  Knglish  are  better  than  the 
French — he  is  good.  My  daughter,  if  WxW,  thi'?  young  Prince 
froni  China,  gives  you  his  w^ord,  it  will  be  ixn^  pärok  ff/umneur. 
You  will  not  have  cause  for  jealousy,  What  do  I  say  ?  It  is 
not  in  England  that  wives  are  Jealous  of  their  husbands*  This 
young  man  is  like  the  Chevalier  Bayard  for  honon  It  is 
Strange*     His  father  is  a  fool,  who  would  be  a  rogue,  like  the 
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as  driven  the  boy  into  wisdom.     He  is  gmHihümnm     Evetj^| 
ody  is  gentkman  now,  büt  everybody  is  uot  gentiikomme,     But 
I   have   one  fear,  my   daugliter.     Yes>  one   anxiety   tears   my 
heart.     I   fear,  Ciaire,  tbat   he  will  becorae  rieh.     It  is  an  in- 
stinct  with  the  English  \  they  are  the  only  people  vvho  can  grow 
rieh  without  cbeating  and  stealing  and   lying.     It  is  a  great 
virtue  with  them.     \Vill,  no  doubt,  must  become  rieh.     Well^, 
no  man  is  without  fauUs.     We   must  forgive  him^  and  preten|^| 
that  we  are  poor*"  1^ 

"  We  have  etiough,*'  I  said,  **  if  he  does  not     Why,  we  are 
quke  rieh  ourselves.'* 

"  We  have  enough,"  he  repeated,  gravely;  "  thanks  to  th 
good  brother  who  also  became  rieh  with  bis  %^ast  Beddery, 
find  that  I  made  amlstake,  You  were  ahvays  right :  can  WomaJ 
ever  be  wrong  ?  I  thougbt  that  because  a  boy  was  fond  i 
books  and  open  to  ideas  1  could  make  of  Allen  a  great  njail 
It  is  of  such  stuff  that  artists  are  made.  Boys  who  become" 
great  men  mnst  have  the  clear  head  and  the  brave  heart*  Klss 
me  again,  my  daiighter.  In  your  marriage,  as  well  as  In  all 
your  life  before,  you  will  make  yourfatlier  happy.'*  ^j 

And  so  the  morning  caine  at  last.     But  I  no  longer  feit  nn|^( 
trouble  or  anxiety,  except  tliat  kind   of  fear   with  which  one 
meets  new  happiness,     It  is  as  if  no  joy  was  to  be  granted  tq 
xmw  and  w^omen   without  some   pains  which  shall  go  before^ 
ThJs  is  part  of  the   mystery  of  life ;  it    begins,  so  joyftjl   %x\i 
happy  a  thing  as  it  is  for  some,  with  helplessness   and  pain  :  J 
ends,  so  joyfuU  resurrection  awaitine  us,  with  belplessnessani 
pain.     There  is  no  happiness  in  it  which  is   not  preceded  bi 
suffering.     So,  to  me,  the  contempla^ion    and  thonorbt  of  thiJ 
great  gift  of  a  man 's  whole  heart  anrl  soüU  the  encftwment  o 
Ins  bram  and  his  labor,  the   honor  of  his  honor.  fhe  joy  of  hL 
joy,  the  pain  of  his  pain.  the   faith  in  his  faith,  filled   my  hear_ 
with  a  tumult  of  fear  and  *;bame  as  of  mv  own  unworthlness,  Ts 
that  not  a  stränge   tbing.  tbat  we  should   ardentlv  desire  th^ 
best  thin^^s  that   Heaven  can   give,  yet  should  feel,  when 
are  k'i'anted,  so  unwortbv  to  possess  them  ? 

The  boys  would  come,   I   was  sure»  to  the  Forest  in 
evening,  to  the  place  where  we  parted,  and  at  the  time. 
there  were  manv  things  to  be  .said,  first,  to  Allen,     In  the 
afternoon  I  sent  him  a  note,  begging  him  to  come  and  see  me 
in  my  own  room.     He  came  at  once.     He  was  very  pale,  and 
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easier ;  yet  it  was  not  very  easy.  It  is  always  hard  to  explain, 
when  one  is  on  the  brink  of  a  great  mistake.  First,  I  begged 
him  to  consider  again  the  very  great  düference  there  was  be- 
tween  the  Allen  of  to-day  and  the  Allen  of  three  years  ago  :  how 
he  had  made  new  friends  and  got  into  new  lines  of  thought ; 
how  the  old  ways,  mine  still,  were  no  longer  his :  how  I  was 
hardly  able  to  understand  and  appreciate  his  life,  so  that  my 
counsel  would  no  longer  be  of  use  to  him,  nor  my  sympathy 
intelligent ;  and  how,  as  his  wife,  I  should  only  be  a  hin- 
drance  and  an  encumbrance  to  him. 

"No,  no,"  he  said,  hoarsely,  "  never  an  encumbrance, 
Ciaire/' 

"  In  the  old  days,  when  we  were  both  ignorant  together, 
Allen,  you  could  come  to  me  and  could  teil  me  of  what  you 
were  doing  and  I  could  encourage  you.  That  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible  unless  you  are  satisfied  with  my  saying,  *  Well  done,  Allen,' 
when  you  succeed,  and  *  poor  Allen,'  when  you  fail.'' 

"  But  I  have  loved  you  always,  Ciaire,"  he  said. 

So  he  had,  I  knew  that,  and  he  loved  me  still  in  exactly  the 
same  way  and  as  much  as  he  had  loved  me.     I  told  him  so. 

"  And  what  has  Will  done,  then  ?  "  he  asked,  stung  with  a 
momentary  pang  of  jealousy.  There  was  no  need  to  answer 
that  question. 

"  You  must  marry.  Allen,"  I  said,  "  when  you  find  a  woman 
who  has  become  part  of  your  daily  life — the  daily  life  that  you 
desire  most — who  will  enter  into  your  thoughts,  and  understand 
your  work,  the  manner  and  meaning  the  technique  of  it.  The 
woman  who  will  make  you  happy.  Allen,  must  be,  like  yourself, 
an  artist.     I  desire  only  the  practical  and  real  world." 

He  changed  color,  but  made  no  reply. 

"  In  your  world,"  I  went  on,  "  you  and  your  friends  are  hap- 
piest  when  they  live  apart  from  the  rest  of  us.  They  regard 
everything  from  another  point  of  view.  Your  wife  must  be  one 
of  them.  Allen,  let  me  save  you  from  disappointment  and  un- 
happiness." 

He  has  been  sitting  at  the  table,  his  head  upon  his  hand. 
He  sprang  to  his  feet  crying, — 

"  Ciaire,  your  way  would  become  my  way,  or  eise  mine 
should  become  yours.  Unhappiness  !  with  you  ?  Ciaire,  let 
what  you  have  said  be  as  if  it  never  had  been  said.  Let  me 
remember  the  hopes  of  three  years  ago." 

'*  Oh,  Allen  !  ask  your  heart  again.     Is  it  not  a  question  of 


**  You  must  not  bring  your  wife  a  divided  Jove,  AJlei 
must  not  kave  a  door  open  for  regtet  and  repentance.  You 
must  never  be  able  to  say,  *  Had  1  not  married  her,  bot  the 
other,  all  would  have  been  well  with  me*'  Have  you  con- 
sidured?** 

Süll,  he  made  no  reply*  He  was  of  so  truthful  a  nature  that 
his  silence  replied  for  him. 

"  My  poor  Aüeii !  '^  I  gave  him  my  hand,  "  I  have  neFCT 
loved  you  otherwise,  or  raore,  than  I  love  you  now.  I  think  I 
coxild  never  have  married  3^ou^  even  if  there  had  been  no  Will 
in  the  case  at  alL  I  have  loved  you  so  long  that  I  have  watched 
every  one  of  your  moods.  1  know  you  so  well  that  I  ihiixk 
I  can  read  your  thoughts.'* 

"  Read  them  novv,"  he  said,  with  down-dropped  eyes. 
**  Read  ihetn,  Claire^  so  that  I  need  not  speak/' 

*'  Vou  think  that  the  offer  of  three  years  ago  binds  you  to 
me  in  honor ;  it  does  not,  Allen  ;  it  never  did.  You  think  that 
il  is  shanieful  to  come  to  ine  and  say,  *  Ciaire,  I  love  vou  as 
much  as  I  always  didj  but  1  love  another  woman  more/  It  is 
not  shamefül,  Allen.  You  think  that  in  ht^nor  you  are  bound 
to  endeavor  to  make  one  wotnan  miserable,  though  you  cannot 
make  the  other  woman  happy,  You  must  think  so  no  longer, 
Have  I  read  your  thoughts,  Allen  ?  " 

"  Forgive  tne,  Clalre,  you  have/^  He  bowed  his  bead  as  he 
replied,  almost  in  a  wh isper. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  forgive,  dear  Allen,  Kiss  me,  and 
teil  me  what  you  please  about  it,  You  know  you  always  used 
to  teil  me  all," 

He  kissed  my  hand — the  foolish,  soft-hearted  boy.  He  let 
a  tear  fall  upon  it, 

^*  Who  could  help  loving  you  always?  Oh,  Clalre,  1  am 
indeed  not  worthy  of  you  !  " 

'*  Teil  me  all  about  it,  Allen.  I  want  to  have  your  confi- 
dence  in  this  as  in  all  other  Lhings.'* 

"  They  were  so  kind  to  me,  both  of  them,  We  used  to 
talk  together  about  you,  Ciaire.*' 

'^  But  you  talk  about  me  no  longer,  do  you? " 

*'  No,  we  talk  very  liltle  to  each  other,  A  constraint  has 
grown  up  beh^^een  us  now  ;  it  is  because  I  have  found  out^— yes, 
Ciaire,  you  have  always  had  my  secret  thoughts— I  have  found 
that  I  love  her,     She  is  always  in  my  mind  night  and  day/' 
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ht  to  go  straight  to  you  and  teil  my  thought/'  ■ 

That  is  not  stränge  at  alK  It  proves  only  that  you  love 
nie  just  as  you  always  have  done.  You  shall  make  her  bappy, 
Allen*     Go  ;  I  refuse  your  oflfer,  sir  ;  I  caunot  marry  you/^ 

I  made  liim  as  grand  a  courtesy  as  I  knew — one  of  those 
magnificent  sweejMng  reverences  whicli  ladies  make  on  the 
stage  afier  they  have  first  thoughtfully  swept  their  trains  out 
of  the  way. 

'*  Are  you  content,  my  dear  old  playfellow  ?  " 

'*  Could  I  ever  have  thought,"  said  Allen,  his  face  like  a 
boy's  face  still,  for  smiles  and  tears — "  could  I  ever  have  be- 
lle ved  that  the  day  would  arrive  when  you  would  tuake  me 
happy  by  refusing  to  marry  me  ?  '* 

**  You  foolish  boy  !     Oh,  Allen,  I  love  you  so  mucb  that 
am  jealous  of  your  happiness.     But  Isabel  loves  you  more  be-3 
cause  shc  will   make  you  happy.     Go  and  find  her ;  she   Is* 
somewhere  in  the  house  or  garden,     Go,  AUen,  take  her,  toOp 
into  your  coniidence/'  ^^ 

He  stooped  again  and  kissed  my  fingers*  ^M 

"  There  is  no  one— there  never  will  be  any  one — like  yoti,^^ 
Ciaire.     And.  now  I  have  made  you  cr}%  forgive  me  I  ^^ 

So  he  left  me.  Presently  I  joined  Gcrtrude,  who  was  ii 
the  drawing-room. 

**  Gertrude,"  I  said,  "  congratulate   me.      I   have  made 
man  happy." 

^*  Which  one  ?    Oh,  Ciaire,  my  dear  Ciaire,  which  is  it  ? " 

"Itis  Allen/'  I  Tcpüed. 

Her  face  sho^ved  h  r  disappointment. 

**  I  must  go  to  anv^^ralulate  him,"  she  said  slowly.      "  Afte^ 
allj  what  ehance  had  poor  Will  against  our  poel  1      I  knew  boi? 
it  must  end." 

"  None/M  said  j  *'  I  sincerely  hope  and  pray  she  will  accej 
htm," 

**  Ciaire  l  "  she  caught  me  by  both  hands.  "  Teil  me  at 
once,  you  wieked  woman ;  I  am  so  anxious,  and  you  are  laugh- 
ing at  me.'* 

**  r  have  made  Allen  happy — by  refusing  hlm !  He  has 
gone  to  find  Isabel,  Poor  Will  I  I  think  he  will  indeed  have 
a  poor  Chance  against  our  poet.*' 

**  Kiss  ine,  my  dear  i  You  are  a  dear,  delightfulj  beautifui. 
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